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** Te will flourish, if ‘paturalists, chemists, “antiquaries, phiipaie, and men. of 
science, in different parts of Asia, will commit their observations to wr iting, aod 
send them to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta ; ie Ul languish, @f such ibcraexodd- 
cations shall be long intermitted ; and will die im ay, if they shall entirely cease."” 
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We have the pleasure of closing this sixth volume of our 
Journal with an unexpected announcement :—the last steam 
packet has brought out instructions from the Honorable Court 
of Directors to the Government of India to ‘* subscriBe in their 
name for Forty copies of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
from the commencement of its publication !" We forbear to 
comment upon an act of liberality by which we shall personally 
be such a gainer, but which we have neither,directly nor indi- 
rectly solicited. We can easily imagine to whose friendly influ- 
ence we are indebted for it, and we hope he will accept our ac- 
knowledgments. . Our principal difficulty will be how to meet 
the wishes of the court; for of our early volumes not a volume is 
now to be procured! We must seriously consider the expedi- 
ency ofa reprint, for we have even heard it whispered that an 
American edition wag in contemplation, and such a thing can- 
not be deemed impossible when we find the Philadelphians 
undertaking to rival us of Caleugta in printing (and that with 
out government support) a Cochinchinese dictionary* ! 

Of local support we have lost nothing by the measure we re- 
luctantly adopted at the beginning of the year, of raising the 
price of the journal from one to one and a half rupee ,per num- 


‘ber. Our list is fuller than ever, and our balance sheet of a 
“much more promising aspect. 


"M. P. Sr. Dupenceau this writes. to M. Jacever of Paris - © Jai 
maintenant le plaisir de fous informer ae la Société philosophique Ameri- 
caine vient d’ordonner |’ impr®éssion & ses-fraia dex deux vocabulaires 
donnes a Mr. Wire par le R, de Monnone, ils vont étre publiés dans un 
volume des memoire# de son comité d” histoire et de literature, etant trop 











volumineux pour faire partic de ses Transactions philosophiques. 
| 7 | - 
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PAYMENTS, RECEIPTS. 
Rs, As, P. 
To balatice due ist January, 1,304 2 11 By collections this vear, .. 
To printer's bills for 1836, pd.6,248 15 0 By distribution to Nem- 
To engravings and litho- “| bersofthe As. Society, } 
graphs, > 3a -- 910 O O }Ry shop sales, , 

To expence of circulation, 421 11) 9 [By sales in England, - 
To postage ditto, 2 45 3 O%Ry balance duc, .. -- 2,458 10 


7,933 0 8 








7,933 0 8 








Bills for 1637 due say, .. 6,000 0 0 [Collections due by Asiatic 
Add former balance, «- 2,458 10 6] Soc. and subs. in the f 7,139 7 §& 
— three Presidencies, 





The deficiency, supposing all to be recoverable, is 1,849 13 1, 
or almost precisely what it was last year; so that our present 
price exactly pays the expenses of publication. 

The bulk of the volume has gone increasing at the usual rate, 
and instead of eight hundred pages, we have now risen to eleven 
hundred, with sixty plates ; too much to be conveniently bound 
up in one volume. We have therefore provided separate title 
puges to enable those, who so prefer, to divide the annual yolume 
into two parts with an index, common to both, at the conclusion 
of the second part. : . 

The prominent subject of public discussion (to imitate the 


érder of preceding prefaces) as far as the Asiatic Society is 


eoncerned, has been THE MUsSEUM,—the memorial to the local 
government—now under reference to the Court of Directors,— 
suggesting that the Society's collection of antiquities and natura] 
history should form the nucleus of an extensive national esta- 
blishment, in the present day almost ‘“‘ an essential engine of 
education, instructive alike to *he uninformed, who admires the 
wonders of nature through the eye’alone, and to the refined — 
student who seeks i in these repositories what it would be quite 
out of his power to procure with his own means.” It is.to be 
~ hoped that this: appeal to the court will not share the fate of 
the oriental publicati ion memorial of 1835, which is still unac- 
knowledged ; but that we shall soon have = answer embracing 
the united objects of the Society’s solicitude, and enabling her 
to advance boldl y in her selsemes to. secure for herself, and for 
the British name the glory of placing «‘ India physical, moral, 
_and historical,” * upon the records of Jiterature, What could be 
adduced asa ‘more convincing -* argumentum\ (ad ignorantiam 
dare we say y ?) than the fact that, at this moment a Exengh gen 
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tleman of tortane well grounded in Sanskrit and other oriental 
studies at Paris, is come to Calcutta, ‘ about to retrace tlre steps 
of the French ntturalists Duvayeer and JAcauemonrt in the 
interest of the antiquarian, as they travelled in that of the phy- 
sical sciences. He contemplates exploring Gazr, Patiliputra, 
Magadha, Mithila, Kasi, Ayudhya, Nipal. Kemaon.the Panjab 
Affghanistan, Tibet; then the Jain provinces, as they may be 
called, of Marwar and Malwa, and finally the caverantiquities 
of Western India*. 

We wish M. THEnrounpe every success, we proffer him every 
aid; yet we do so not without a blush that any thing should be 
left for a foreigner to explore ! India, however, is large enough 
for us all to run over without jostling, and we cannot alow that 
inactivity isat the present moment a reproach against our Socie- 
ty or ourgovernors. Wehaveexpeditionsin Cashmir, Sinde, Bho- 
tan, Ava, Maulmain, all well provided with scientific adjuncts, 
and contributing to our maps, our cabinets, apd our commerce. 
Our Societies were never more vigorous. The Agricultural of 
Calcutta is become exceedingly active. The Geographical of 
Bombay has opened the field with an interesting volume and ar- 
journal of proceedings ; and in science we have to boast of the 
brilliant progress of experiment and magnetic discovery due to 
one whom we should be happy at having enlisted among our 
own members. With his colleagues of the Medical College, 





* We cannot omit to notice here another laudable demonstration of the, 
greater honor that awaits literary merit at Paris than in London— making 
full allowance for the proverbial truth that a prophet must seek honor out 
of his own country, We have just learnt that the French Government 
has ordered a gold medal to be struck for, and the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour to be bestowed on Mr. B. H. Honason, in return for the 
valuable donation of Sanskrit manuscripts presented by him to the Asiatic 
Society of Paris,—and in token of their appreciation of the great services 
he has rendered to oriental literature. Neither in this case is the reward 
blindly given, nor the present disregarded ; for we know that the Sanskrit 
scholars of Paris have alrgady dipped profoundly into the ‘contents of the 
Nipalese Buddhist volumes» ang in a short time we may expect a full 
a ‘sis Of them. ~ is ) ‘ aie 
2 RRA: Lag panes ga egy ew aspen eat are 
similar conations moge exten: nore valuable were long since pre. 
sented by the same party to the Royal Asiatic Society and to the College 
of Fort William, &nd that (with exception of the Tibetan portion ‘so well. — 
"analysed by M, Csoma) they remain as yet sealed books. ’ 















"Burmese inscription at Gaya published first in the journal, and 


"works at any tolerable period after their publication? —Ep.” 
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Professor O’SHAuGHNeEssyY has drawn off to theirown valuabl 1% 
publication, the subjects of chemical and physical interest te * 
which we should otherwise have felt ourselves %lameable in hot 
offering a conspicuous place. While far different occupations 
have prevented our passing in review the very promising disco- | 
veries in this novel and enticing science, to which their public ) 
exhibition has now familiarized the society of Calcutta, thet 
sight of models of magnetic motors and explosive engines worked 
by gas and spark, both generated by galvanism alone, leads us 
to suggestthat mechanics and the arts should have been inelud-: 
ed among the proper objects of our projected national museum. 
An Adelaide gallery would do more to improve the native mind: 
for invention than all the English printed works we would 
place before them. 
But we are as usual wandering from the legitimate objects of 
a preface. Our own attention has been principally taken up this 
last year with Ingeriptions. Without the knowledge necessary 
to read and criticise them thoroughly, we have nevertheless 
made a fortunate acquisition in paleography which has served as! 
ethe key to a large series of ancient writings hitherto concealed: 
from our knowledge. We cannot consent to quit the pursuit 
until we shall have satiated our curiosity by a serutiny of all, 
these records—records as Dr. Miru says, ‘which are all but/ 
certainly established to belong to and to, illustrate a most clas- 
sical and important part of the history of this country.” In, 
eur hasty and undigested mode of publication, we are doubtless : 
open to continual corrections and change of views: as a talented, Seok 
and amusing satire on our present predilection for old stones 
and old coins, in the Meerut Magazine describes it,—‘if not 
satisfied with one account our readers have only to wait for thet 
next journal to find it discarded and another adopted, as in the’ * | 
ease of the Bactro-pehlevi alphabet.’ | | 
‘The learned M. E. Burnovur in a most interesting article in- 
serted in the Journal des Savans for June,* says, alluding to the 









_* On the grand work of the Chinese Buddhist traveller Fox Kove Kr, 
ee} : st the expense of the French Govarnment, through the 
labour of three successive editors MM. Reausat, Kuaprora and Laxn- 

esse. Alas! when shall we in India have an opportunity of seeing these | 
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afterwards more completely commented upon by Colonel Bur- 
NeY,—"‘ il faut le direa Thonneur des membres de la Société 
Asiatique du Bengale, le zele qui les anime pour l’etude des anti- 
~ quités del’ Inde est si soutenu et si heureusement secondé par la 
plus belle position dans laquelle une réunion de sayants ne soit 
_ jamais trouyée, que les monuments et les textes quils mettent 
_ chaque jour enlumiérese succédent avec unerapiditéque la critique 
peut & peime suivre.” While they are taken up with.anm object 
once published, we are republishing or revising or adding more 
matured illustration toit. Some muy call this system an in- 
convenient waste of space and tax on readers, who are entitled 
to, have their repast served up in the most complete style at once, 
and should not be tantalized with fresh yet immature morceaux 
from month to month. We, however, think the plan adopted is 
most suitable to an ephemeral journal, which collects materials 
and builds up the best structure for immediate accommodation, 
although it may be soon destined to be knocked down again and 
replaced by a more polished and elagsical edifice :—dirzi¢ eidifi- 
_ cat; mutat quadrata rotundis,—may still be said of our jour- 
' nal, without imputing capricious motives to our habit of demoli~ 
tion. We build not fanciful theories, but rather collect good 
@ stones for others to fashion, and unless we advertize them from 
the first, with some hint of their applieability, how should archi- 
_ tects be invited to inspect and convert them tothe “benefit and 
_ © pleasure of mankind 8 —hitasukhaya manusanam,—as the 
stone pillars at Delhi and Allahabad quaintly express the object 
of their erection. | 
. Connected with the subject of these remarks we would fain 
«in this place give insertion (and we will do so hereafter) to a 
_ valuable series of criticisms on the matter of dur last volume 
“contained in M. Jacauver’s correspondence. It is just what 
we most desire. With the aid of an index, such additional 
" ~ information and correction is as good ag if incorporated with the 
¢ _ text, to the reader who in future days wishes to ferret out all 
that has been done ou a particular subject ; and we would have 
Fs, all our contributors and readers bear in mind that our journal, 
‘though it has ne 2 changed its title, does not pretend to have 
changed its origihal character of being @ mere collection of | 
mes Gleanings.” ° itm eet an # i 
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so ‘May he who is like Crisuwa still obeying his mother De'vaxi, after 
his foes are vanquished, he of golden rays, with mercy protect this my 
design, 


7 > = 


— — _ oOo —— —= ——— 
__ —_" _ —_ —_—-- — 


» Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships this sacred image, 
is considered by Rupra (Siva) himself as one whose understanding is 
. ennobled and rendered praise-w@rthy by this affectionate Devens; even in 
the land of Arua (Inpnra) and the other celestials. 
Remarks on the above Inscription. 
¢ The parentage of Samupra-Gupta son of CHANDRA-auPpTA, which 
closed the A//ahabad inscription, forms in nearly the same words the 
beginning of the present; and his panegyric which pervaded the 
r earlier monument, is the leading subject in the prose par€ of this. 
The first new fact is the designation of his son and successor, 
CHANDRA-GuUPTA the second: whom it seemed most obvious on the 
€ first reading of the names* to identify with the expected son and 
heir of the 18th line of the pillar of Allahabad, the offspring of 
SAMUDRA- Gupta and his principal queer the daughter of the proud 
princess Sanudnick. This identification, however, is removed 1 by 
the terms of the inscription itself: this son does not succeed by right . 
of primogeniture, but. as peculiarly selected (parigrihita) on account 
- of his eminent virtues from the rest of the family or families of the 
polygamist king, and is the offspring not of SansAxaica’s daughter, 
but of the daughter of a prince named Manapaitrya. The son and 
successor of Cuanpra-chara Il. is CumARna-Gupta, who is represented 
as having been a very unprincely character at the time of_his father's 
adoption as*heir to the throne; but*having been disciplined by some” 
unnamed fortune, becomes on his own accession to the throne, 
* an emulator of the mild virtues and the Vaishnava devotion of his 
parent. The next king is Scanpa-cupta, who may be most pro- 
bably supposed to be the son of his immediate predecessor Cum&Ra- 
Gupta: but on this point, the verse which here takes the plate of 
the more narrative prose, is unfortunately silent. We only hear of 
his distinguished fame as a warrior: and that his piety, congenial 
with his acts, does not take the same turn-with that of his two 
nearest predecessors, of devotion to Visunu the Preserver, but attach- 
ed itself to the opposite system now so prevalent in this part of 
India, the deep, mysterious and sangainary ‘system of the Tantras. 
After - the conquest and slaughter of many opposing kings, - we hear 
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‘of his eventaal triumph over a more formidable enemy than all, a ® 


treacherous minister, who for a tite succeeds in dispossessing him 
of his kingdom. After vanquishiog, however, the, rival monarchs of 
the seven hills, and resting peacefully on his laurels in his inacces- 
sible mountain throne, (localities which carry us away from the 
immediate vicinity of the Ganges, but whether towards the north or 
Central Indian we have no means of determining,) this worthy wor- 
shipper of Siva and Dowod ascendg to heaven: and his brother 
and thé other chiefs, with mingled feelings of grief and affectionate 
allegiance, proclaim his young child the heir to his father’s crown 
and conquests. This youth is described as obedient to the queen 
dowager his mother, as was Catsenxa to his mother De’vaxi; but 
the part of the inscription that proceeds to speak of him is con- 
fused and unintelligible; neither does he appear to be once named ; 
unless we conceive some letters of line 18 to give his name thus: 
Manesa-rairh-curra, (the Gupta attached to Siva, or beloved by Siva.) 
He is probably the Mauxenpaa-Gurta whose name occurs in several 
of the newly discovered coins of this dynasty. 

The royal family of the Guptas, therefore, as adapted to the time 


of this inscription, stands as follows; the Arabic numerals denoting 


‘sovereigns, or those to whom the prefix Mahardja Adhiraja belongs, 


‘in the order of their succession. 
Gorra, a Raja of the Solar linc. 


‘ LiccHAVi 
_ Gmarornacna, ditto ditto, wines daughter ae 


° | . 
. 


1 eiaunas GUPTA I. —& —Cuma ‘ma-DEVI', MaAWa’-DAITYA, 
" gute consort. whose daughter was 





2. Samvupaa-ourra, —Q——_ De’ vrt’, 
one of the queens of 
SAMUDRA-GUPTA, 


3. CuanprRa-ourra Il. 





. y 

~~ ; +, Cian naseeees, 

‘ : whose som probably was * 

| > Pinegpanay <4, 3 
5. ScaANDA-OUPTA, ’ ‘se i- pe? = ~e od 

7 e _ ' + ar ‘He P 

ne ae A young prince ANENDWA-OUFT. . 
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( One remarkable: fact, learnt sclely from this inscription, is the 
prevalence at the time of the Gupta dynasty, of the two opposite 
sectarian forms of later Hindu worship: that of the exclasive devo- 
tees of Visunu on the one hand,’ whose favorite authority is the 
celebrated poem (probably inserted among the Puya&nas by the com- 
paratively recent grammarian Vorzpnva) called the Srimad Bhdgavata: 
and thatof the worshippersof Siva and his female energies on the other, 
whore text books are those gingular compounds of Cabalistic mys- 
tery, licentiousness and blood, the Agamas or Tantras.—The princes 
Cw Anvua-ouera and Comaa-ourra are expressly commemorated as 
belonging to the former class, and Scanpa-curta as an adherent of the 
latter.) And here I must recall an observation that I hazarded when 
commenting on the Allahabad inscription, (J.A.5. vol. iii. p. 268,) that 
the worship of the Saktis, with its existing mysterics and omgics, was 
most probably unknown in India at the date of that monument. The 
terms in which.that species of devotion is spoken of about a century 
after, in the second* of the metrical stanzas in the present BAitdré 
inscription, shews that the same system was even then dominant, and 
sufficiently powerful and seducing to enlist kings among its volarics, 
And while this (if I am correct in supposing the age of the Gupta 
dynasty to be somewhere between the Ist and 9th centuries of our 
era), may be among the ecarlicst authentic notices of that mode of 
worshipping Buarmava and Céui‘,—the mention of it at all furnishes 
an additional proof té my mind of the impossibility} of referring these 
monuments to the earlier age of Cuanpaa-aurta Maurra, or that 
of Avexanvxar the Greag, and the century immediately following. ~ 
A far more plausible hypothesis is the identification of thie Gupta 
dynasty, with that which is mentigned in the prophetico-historical, 
part of the Vishna-Purfina, (Book iv. chap. 24,) as arising in this 
precise tract of country, contemporaneously with other dynasties in 
different parts of India, during the turbulent period that followed 
the extinction of the last race of Indian sovereigns that reigned in 
Magadha, and the irruption of Sace and other foreign tribes from 
the north-west. The dominion of the Guptas is there said to include 
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Magadha or Behar, where one Visva-srHatiKa (or Visva-spnursi, of ° ® 
the old race of Magadha sovereigns) had extirpated the existing race 

of Xattriyas, and set up other low castes, together with Brahmans, mn 

their stead ; as I read intwo MSS. copies* of the Vishnu-Purana, the 

words of which are n 


aeat ¢ foaaferdat2 ardivafeuts Hadas . 
ater AUST aT, cree wiufserfad saratherars are at aart ; 
Wt waa athaqet ayia war ane TAS 


Ayia Brata | * 


‘«In the country of J/agadha, one named Visva-sPHATIKA shall form 
and set up in the kingdom other castes, the Kaivarttas, Yadus, Pulin- 
das, and Brahmans: and thus having abolished all the races of Xattri- 
yas, shall the nine Nagas, and in Padmavati, Kdnti-purf, Mathura, and 
on the Ganges from Praydga, shall the Magaddas and the Guptas 7 
rule over the people belonging to Magadfa.” » 

_All these new sets of kings, with the Naishadhas in Calinga, &c. and 
the more barbarous races elsewhere, are represented in the Purana 
as ferocious, rapacious and tyrannical men, of little knowledge and no 

-principle, whose rise and progress and ‘fall are to be equally sudden 
and extraordinary, short-lived, and only nominal observers of religion. 
The people under their sway, and through the contact of foreign 
races, will gradually fall into that neglect of caste and other religious 
observances, that reference of all things to worldly riches and conse- 
quent impiety and unrighteousness, that rill prepare the way for 
the tenth and last incarnation of Visunu as Kauxi’ to restore all 
things. Thus, soon after the &ccount of their Guptas, close the © 
prophetic announcements of ParXsara to Marrreya of what was 
to befal the world after him, and with them the 4th Book of the 
Vishnu-Puraéna. : 
s It i is true, that according to the chronology of the Purana, as set 
down minutely in that chapter, we should have the commence- 


° The valuable English abstract and partial translation of this Pur&na (as of ‘ 
the others) deposited in the Asiatic Society's Library by Professor H, 2:6 Wi- = 6 
SON, .—is silent on the latter ‘point, the association of the Guptas with Maga- ” 
dite: ‘and their dominion in Behar : relating their possession of those four citiéw i: r 
in the Dos! » Padmévati, Kéati-puri, Mathuré, and Praydga, #s altogether | uncon, 
nected Aad the affairs” of Magadha, and the extirpation of the Xattriyas from = 
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> 4 ment of the reign of these Guptas posterior to. Sanpracotras, and 
ie consequently to ALEXANDER the Great, by (137 +112 + 45 + 456 4+ 
1399 4 300 + 186 =) 2635 years,—and therefore as really future 
' to us as to the prophetic Muni andthis hearer. But setting aside all 
other considerations, it is only the four first of the seven component 
Bgriods of this sum that will appear to an attentive inspection of the 
urana itself, to be entitled to the least attention : viz. the spaces as- 
signed respectively to the Maurya, the Sanga,. the Kanva and Andhra 
dynasties of Hindu sovereigns in Magadha- of which the name of 
2% each. individual king is set down, their several numbers 10, 10, 4 
~ and 30 agreeing perfectly with the durations assigned to each race*, 
o But the fifth and sixth periods of 1399 and 300 years have no such - 
catalogues of kings accompanying them, but _ only a statement that 
| in the former there should rule in succession seven kings of the 
»  . Abbhra caste, 10 Gardabhiras, 16 Saka or Scythian kings, 8 Yavana 
» or Grecian, 14 Tushdéra, 13 Munda, and 11 Mauna kisgs:and in the 
y _ datter period of three centuries, Paura and 11 other unnamed sove- 
ik. reigns, This enumeration, strongly indicative of the disturbed and 
_ semi-barbarous condition of affairs, which caused she suspension of all 
‘the ancient records,—and in which s¥Ynchronous dynasties might 
easily be miz-stated as successive ones, and the sum of ‘years readil ¥ 
palmed on the Hindu reader, to enhance the antiquity of the classical « 
and heroic ages of the country,—is succeeded, in the last period 
immediately preceding the rise of the Guptas, by something more 
resemblimg the records of earlier times. As this list, occupying 
the seventh period above mentioned of 186 years, has not yet been 
published,—(that of HAmuitron in the corresponding period being 
somewhat different and much more confused,) 1 will here set it down: 
from my MS. of the Vishnu-Purdna. | 





* These may all be seen, as they stand in this and other Ruranas, in p. 100 
of Mr. J. Prtnsep’s Useful Tables. The accuracy of these lists is strongly con- > 
firmed by the collateral testimony of the Chinese travellers in India in the 5th 
century, whose relation is published in the London Asiatic Journal of July last. 
Their king of Kapila, Yue-Gar, Beloved of the Moon, whose ambassador sent 
presents t to China A. D, 428, is (not CHANDRA/NANDA, as the learned translator 
of that work ‘suspected, but) Cuanpra-sar’, the king immediately preceding 
ULOMARCHIS, the, last of the Andhra dynasty at Magadha,— who was reigning 
at this precise time. This removes the hope entertained by Mr. J, Patyser, 
(to whom T am indebted for the communication of this paper) and myself, that 
this might prove to be the CuaNnora-curra of the inscription, and makes the 
ee a to to bim } by probably three or four sentprion. 
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. Vireprva-sacti from Kilakila, who adopts the manners of 
the Yavanas, whose son is 


* . 
PurRaNsava, 
Ra’MA-CHANDRA, 
DHARMA, 
7 
Vancara, (Wiles. Var’anGa.) 
KRITANANDANA, (who has 4 sons.) 


eee ee 


= 
SuxuHINANDI, NANDIYASAS, SisunHaA, PRAVIRA. 
who has 13 eons. 


After whom came 4 Bahukas or Bactrians, 3 Puspamitras, 13 beet 


mitras, 7 Mekalas; and in Kausala or Oude, 9 Naishadhas. 

Thus the Wecount of this dynasty, which Huse calls the Bah- 
lic or Bactrian one, terminates in a confusion worse confounded than 
“that from which it emerged. And this statement in the Vishnu- 
Purana is immediately followed by the passage above dm respect- 
ing the Magadhas and Guptas. 

Allowing, however, the least possible duration to the confaged 
periods that followed the subversion of the Andhra dynasty in the 
middle of the fifth century after Christ, it i§ scarcely possible to fix 
the subjects of our present ‘inquiry, the Guptas, higher than the age 
of SRT te in niga if we suppose» them identical Mb ics og 

Goptas < of Sn Feria Ss peti sien Me) om 


Norte A. 


raises « of the Sth king Scaxpa-aurra, of 
thet “ a “a mangler of the flesh of the refractory, =: (qvinama-pala- 
and that in at in close juxta-position with the attributes of. ‘peculiar 
a, and adherence to a mysterious system of Cabalistie theo- 
jog may appear surprising to persons, who have either. c¢ considered 
ee But slightly the genius and tendencies o idolatry, or are unacquaint= 
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with | this peculiar form of it. To shew ~ how peffectly natural is 
xte- position in the present instance, aL; gannot give a more 
y inte igible proof than in the pistire devn-te the metaphy- 


SS: al drama / -rabodhe dre udaya, of av this same Tantric 
hig ipline, “under the name of  Sa-vaa-Sipp: 4,—ife, says the 
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‘ commentator, a professor of the science of Stva Buarrava in con-- 
junction with Una his consort.—I will give the original Sanscrit and 
Pracrit (the latter spoken by the Buddhist, being his own P&li,—the 
former hy the other two speakers) With a different version from that 


- of Dr. Tartor, distinguishing prose and verse exactly as in the 
original: premising, that the ingenious author does not intend to 
give any exaggeration or caricature, but simply to exhibit a model of 


an existing mode of belief ang practice in his time: such as may be 
traced also, under certain modifications even now; after centuries of 
Mahomedan and Christian rule have interfered with the free exercise 
of such homicidal worship. 


% 
= 
* ae ofante @afearn wort eyee: 
: [afcaa) aarfearenaa ama naa: 
; SHUIAATE SHUT AAT AA: | ; 
% QMita TMAqTeewAtT O° 
“at sataaiteaafaaracia 
SMT: | aat aritraae yfsar wets aa yea 
(sree) we matters wIegawatrsy Alas aa 
STSAaTRG | 
motte: | Be BMH ay AGS IAATUIES | 
aterente cartaateaneraraseais sar 
SFT AMTRUT TRS CTA a: ATTA | 
aq: Hams cCawstanrael Mayes ast 
CS we WRarErcafafae ar HUTA HT: y 
fren |: (at fra) oH ae eT creat weer | 
au) atra-a afeard ait Greate arta feorsten 
Cal FAST | 
TUT | | (eae) ae ae cere afeerqas ward RET 
qua ge Twa. a fan ge mystiatetetarers 
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Sy | aa artes aera wate Marfa ahs OL, 
seam feta faureait fats | 

HIT) ArT: ary: ‘Tau awe teseifaa rare aa 


Hamid a Sites | azcena Z 
VaAcLIAHL aa lawMaaAas 
ATHTS ES a SS Ta e 





I~ Acr ITT, a 
To them, enfer Soma-SippHantTa in the guise of a Képalika (or man of skulls), 
with a Mrord in Ais Aand. 
Soma-Sid. (walking about.) 
With coodly necklace deck’d of bones of men, 
Haunting the tombs, from cups of human skull | 
Eating and quaffing,—ever I behold _ 


With eygs that Meditation’s salve hath clear'd, 
The world of diverge jarring elements 
= Composed, but still all one with the Supreme. 
Buddhist. This man professes the rule of a Kapdlika, I will ask him what it 
© js.—(Going up to him.) O, ho! you with the bone and skull necklace, what 
are your notions of happiness and salvation ? 
Soma-Sid. Wretch of a Buddhist! Well; hear what is our religion, A 


~ With flesh of men, with brain and fat well emear’d, 
We make our grim burnt-offering,—break our fast 
From cups of holy Brahman’s skullp—and ever 
| _ With gurgling drops of blood that plenteous stream 
= S From hard throats quicl@ly cut, by us is worshipped 
With human offerings meet, our God, dread Bu arrava. 
Bréhman Mendicant, (stopping his ears.) Wuddhbist, Buddhist, what think you 
_. of this? © horrible discipline ! 
Buddhist. SoacredArbata! some awful sinner has surely deceived that man. 
- Soma-Siddhanta (in oa rage). Aba!—sioner that thou art,—vilest of heretics, 
| with thy shaven crown, drest like the lowest outcasts, ancombed one, awny | 
with thee! Js not the blessed husband of Buavanr the sole cause of the an 
_ereation, preservation, and destruction of the fourteen worlds, and his power 
established by the fullest demonstration of the Védant? ‘Let ts oe shew » j 


maven you the magnificence of this religion. 
| 1 call at will the best of gods, great Hanmi,  , & 
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in 2h ee G And Hana's self and Bransa,—I restrain 
=... With my sole voice the course of stars thus wander. 
| = SiL n heaven's bright vault ; the earth with all its load 
= go Fe fields and cities, I at will e 
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‘Reduce once more to water—and behold 
I drink it up. - 7 
Buddhist, Alas! poor Kipalika, this is just what I said. You have been de- 
ceived by some juggler, spreading out felse images before you. ‘ 
Soma-Siddianta. What, again, thou singer | Dost thou dare to call the great 
MAHESVARA 4 juggler ? This thy malignity must not be forgiven. Lo, therefore, 
With foaming floods of gore that gush amain 
From throat well severed with this sabre’s edge, 
I make my sacrifice to him that calls 
With beat of drum the hosts of creatures after him, " 
Dread Stva—and with these rich ruddy streams 
Delight his consort well, BHavanr. 
(Draws Ais sword.) 

(How the hand of the Tantric zealot is arrested from smiting the unfortunate 
Buddhist,—how he then enters on a psychological defence of his opinions,— 
how he is then joined by Saapnua’ (or Faith !) in the character of a Kapaling, 
who by her blandishments leads both the Brahman mendicant and the Buddhist, to 
deport themselves like Tantrists,—and how they all then join Sqma-SippHAaNTa. 
in & meditative dance ;—all this and other wonders may be found by the curious 
in the drama above cited. ] 

Note B. 
In once more expressing the opinion, that the Gifpta dynasty of our 


present mohuments is posterior to the Christian era, Iam by no means 


insensible to the new light that Mr. Turnour has thrown on the history” 


of SANDRAcOTTUs in the extracts he has given from a learned commen- 
tary on the Mahd-wanso, pp. lxxi—)xxxii. of his very interesting pre- 
face to that great historical work. That some of my objections to 
the identity of the two Cuanpra-oupras are removed, or at least 
greatly weakened, I freely admit: there certainly appears ancient 
Buddhist authority (for su@h is apparently the Atta-kathd or Astata- 


kathé of the Uttara-vihdra priests alleged by the commentator) for . 


making the Mauryas a branch of the Solar race; utterly inadmissible 


as is the etymology assigned for that name in the Tikd (p. bexvi.) as» 


well as for the name of SisunXca, ancestor of the Nandas, (pp. Lexi. 
Ixxiii.) It is also very remarkable, in relation to this subject, that 
the latter prince is there represented as the son of a Liccwavi Raja, 
that being apparently the name of a distinguished family in Magadha : 

LicgHAvr being also the name, in the inscriptions of Allahabad and 
Bhitdri, of the father-in-law of our Cuanpra-aurra I. and maternal 
grand-father of Saafupra-aurra. Nevertheless, there still appear 
to me insurmountgble objections to identifying SamupRa-cuera with 
Vinpu-sfra, the son and successor ef Cuanpra-oupra Maurya on 
the Magadha throne . . *while a still more evident im possibility i is now 
added of identifying his’ ‘son, the Vaishnava Cuanna-ovres IL. of our 
present monuypent, with Asoca, 








% 
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herent and propagator of Buddhism, not only in hisown dominions < _ 
of Magadha, but the north, east, and south, as far as Ceylon. It is : 
needless to pursue the discrepancy of the genealpgies further: the 
Vaishnava Cumkna-curra and the Saivya and Sakiya worshipper, 


Scanpa-Gurra, have nothing in common with the Buddhist descen- - 
dants and successors of Duanmasoca. Is it not alsg very possible 
that with a view to exalt the immediate ancestry of that most revered . 


prince, the priests of the favored religion may have introduced this ac- 
count of the Moriya family, as an offspring of the Solar race,—so dis- 
erepant from that which other Indian accounts, as well as Greek and 
Roman, give of its origin? That the Buddhist priests, notwithstanding 
their hostility to caste, are not insensible to considerations of this kind, ” 
is evident from the care with which, in the AJahd-wanso and elsewhere, 

they inciilcate the undoubted royal descent of Gaurama Buopna. 








‘ Nore C., 2 
The passage above quoted from the Vishnu-Purana seems to have x 
been somewhat differently read by the more modern author of the 
Srimad-Biuigavata,—who hee as elsewhere, is apparently only trans- 
ferring into his own more polished and elaborate verse, the records 
© found in the older Pur&nic legends. By him the term Gupta, instead 
of being a proper name, is made an epithet of the earth as ruled or 
protected (for so the scholiast Sripuara has explained it) by the A 
Visva-spHatiKa above mentioned, who is here called Visva-seuurat. 
The close agreement, as well as occasional discrepancy, of the two 
authorities, will be easily seen from the following extract (Bhagavata, 
_ Book xii. chap. 1.) 
atrarat @ afar fea fe: Gera! sabe 
a cea awa ofa TARR. wRe i < 
WHS aAwWHtas Butea gifs: 
fara wana wasat aa ufc) 
qaimrairara wet Hreate Heat eRe w 
“ Visva-spnurst, another Puransaya, (i. e. says the scholiast, the _ 
best of the descendants of Purnansaya or Rirunsaya, who was king of 
Magadha, B. C. 900,) shall create new barbarian castes, the Pulindas, 


Yadus and Madras. This ill-minded warrior shall makt the greatest part 


of his subjects to be un-brébmanical, (or lower than sudras)—and hav- 
the Xattriyas, he shall, in the city of Padmdvatt, 


on on the Ganges, as far as Praydga, derive tribate from the pro- 
tected earth,” 
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The words S#amarqaia are explained here by the scholiast to de- 
scribe the situation of the king’s metropolis Padmavati, as being situ- 
ated in the Ganges above Praydga, or, as he words it, between Allahabad 
and Haridvdr. But this explanation is quite inapplicable to the same 
words as they stand in the Vishnu-Purdna, where they immediately 
follow the mention of Mathurd, and where the mention of Magadha 
following induces me to interpret the words * on the Ganges below 
Praydga”’ or between Allahabad and the sea. 





Il.—Alphabets of the Tai language. By the Rev. N. Brown, Mis- 
sionary in Assam. 


(We are indebted to Capt. F. Jenxins, Political Agent in Assam, 
for kindly engaging Mr. Brown to throw light upon-the Afom and 
Khamti alphabets, of which it may be remembered Capt. JENKINS 
two years ago presented to the Society some manuscript volames then 
undecipherable for the want of this indispensable key. The AAomlet- 
ters are stated to be copied from an old bodk in the author’s possession. 


The brief notice of the language itself, (Mr. Brown writes to Capt. J.) 


was gathered from a pandit of the Jorhath Raja, whom he employed 
as teacher fora few months. He did not seem to possess a very 
perfect knowledge of the Ahom language, and hg stated that the 
saine was true of the Akoms in general, who for the most part have 
lost all knowledge of their original tongue. 

Captain Jenxins thinks there can be little doubt that the diom 
réjas came into Assam from the eastward about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century ; and that the immediate cause of their emigra- 


*tion is to be sought for in the breaking up of the Chinese empire by 


the Moguls,—for at the epoch when Cuukapna had fixed himself in 
Assam, Kusvat Kuan had just established himself in China. We may 
confidently hope that after a little longer residence. at Sadiyd, Mr. 


Brown, who is rapidly extending his acquaintance with the different 


branches of the Siyda language will be induced to favor us with a 
sketch of the contents of the old Ahom chronicles, which, we are given 
to understand, certuinly exist in Assam, and of which the vobune 
transmitted by Capt. Jenkins may be a portion. 

Capt. Jenxins alludes to a curious fact, communicated. by ‘Mr. 
Brown, which should be a further inducement to examine their books ; 
namely, that no trace of Buddhism is to be found in the religion of 


the Am. This is a remarkable deviation — from the aieanenet ano’ 


aS 
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of the other SAydn families whose literature is but a direct trans- 
lation of Burmese Buddhism, as their alphabets, the Shyan, Khamti, 

Laos, &c., are seen to be mere modificatfons of the, Burmese or P4li 
alphabet. . 

This fact would seem to argue that the emigration of the dAhoms 
from their own cpuntry Siam, had taken place prior to the introduc- 
tion of the Buddhist religion into that country—but how can this be 
reconciled with the date of Cuukarua ?—Ep.] 

: The Language of the Ahoms. 

The Ahom is a branch of the Tai language, which is spoken, with 
some variations, by the Khamtis, the Shyans, the Léos, and the Sia- 
mese, all of whom designate themselves by the general appellation of ° 
Tai. Among the Ahoms, or that portion of the Tai race inhabiting 
Assdm, the language is nearly extinct, being cultivated only by the 
priests, as the ancient language of their religion; while their vernacu- 
lar and commen dialect, as well as that of the people, is Assdmese. 
As the Ahoms once ruled over Assdm, it is somewhat surprising that < 
more traces of their language are not to be found in the present dialect P 

of the Assamese, which contains very few words of Tai origin. 
_ As might naturally be expected, the Ahoms, from disuse of their 
original tongue, have lost many of its peculiar sounds. In conformity 
* with the pronunciation of the Assamese, they give to w the sound of 3; 
and y, they pronounce as j or z. The sound of the French, whichis so wy 
common in the Tai, they change sometimes to @ and sometimes tof. ~ 
The intonations of their original tongue they have entirely lost; one 
reason of this undoubtedly is, that these intonations were never express- 
ed by the Ahomsin writing. The same is fit present the case with the 
_Khamtis ‘and Shy&ns, who have no characters expressive of their in- 
_ tonations, having, like the Ahoms, adopted the Burman alphabet, 
nae which i is inadequate to meet the wants of the Tai language in this re- 











. re: "spect. The Siamese characters, on the contrary, represent the tones mad 
Se. with the greatest precision. . , 
o R ‘It i is, however, remarkable that the language of the Ahoms as 

ys "pronounced by the priests, corresponds to the Siamese with much oe 


a. : ee exactness in some respects, than any of the Shy&n dialects "~ 
8 ) oken between Assim and Siam. 

pee The s sound of b, frequent i in the Siamese and Lios, , is converted 
: ee xe all the | Shyéns, while the Ahoms have” preserved the 













e Siamese d is changed by the Shyéns tb /, a ty he ha 
7 the homs sively Staincrnect, : pronun on. 


— 


Le sedi — 
. hae f a z > “St. 
. 
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4. Where double consonants, as ki, pl, kr, &e. occur at the com. ~ 
mencement of a word, as they frequently do in Siamese, the Shyans 
and Khamtis, as well as the Léon, soften the prqnunciation by omit- 


ting the second consonant; but it is preserved bythe Ahoms, I will 

illustrate each of these remarks by a few examples. : 
Siamese. Laos. SAydan. Khamtt, Ahom. 

1. Ba ba m4 mf lite a shoulder, 
Ban bin min maén ban a village. 
Bin bin min min bin te fly. 
Bo bo mo mo bo a well.” 

2. Di af iM ni df good, 
Deng deng leng neng deng red. 
Doi doi loi noi doi a mountain. 
Dau déiu liu ~ nau diiu a star. 
Dian din Hin ntrn diin the moon. 

3. Rak rakorhak hak hak rak to love. 

Rai rai haAi hii rii bad. « 
Ron ron hon hon ron hut. 

Ra ra ha ha ré to know. 
Ria ril ho hi ra a bout. 
Risa rin litin hiin rin a house, 

4. P14 pa pa pa pli wo fish. 

Klai kai kai kai k Tai distant. 
Kliia kil ka kth k1G salt. 
Pliiak pik pik pik e piak a husk. 


From these circumstances we may conclude that the Siamese and 
Ahom dialects afford a more correct specimen of the original Tai lan-, 
guage, than either the Laos, Khamti, or Shyan; for it is improbable, 
if the original forms had been simple and easy of enunciation, 
that they would have been exchanged for others more difficult; but it 
is perfectly natural that difficult forms should be exchanged for aig 


more simple. 2s 
Bephitation of the Table. 

It is probable that all the alphaBets of the Tai, (if we except the 
Siamese,) were formed from the Burman. The column of Burman 
Jetters is merely added for the purpose of comparison. The Aliom, 


Khamti, and Shyan alphabets each contain eighteen letters, but 
this number is quite inadequate to express the various sounds of these 


letters, however, than the Siamese. 
that the Léos alphabet contains, to some extent, two distinct charac-_ 
ters for each letterof the Ahom and Shyan; one denoting the rising, 
The rising-toned letters are set first 


and the other the falling weeny tE 


languages. The Laos alphabet is more perfect: it contains fewer 
In the above table we observe _ 


* The second. column of the Lios consonants embrace the second order or 





ka: softer sound of each class of the Indian alphabets, g gh ; jjA; d dh; b oh, 


&c.: the gh only is formed differently from the same letter of the Burman 
alphabet. We halve inserted these letters im the Roman columa on the above 


- - 
. 
yes — 
f <% 
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in the column ; those on the right hand have the falling tone. Seve- 
ral of the falling-toned letters have no corresponding character for 


the opposite intonation ; when it is required to expsess this, an A is 


written above the letter, which raises its tone; thus, 


o> m, Oo 4, &ec. 


the high-toned A, is prefixed to other consonants for the purpose of 
raising their tone. 

The pronunciation of the fourth ie in the table is not uniform ; 
the Siamese give it the sound of ch, the Laos nearly the same, while 
all the Shyans pronounce it as st. The next letter, chk, is confound- 
ed by the Shyans. with s. The character for pA is used, by the 
Ahoms and Shyans, to express both the aspirated p and the sound of 
J; the Kifiamtis for the most part confound these two sounds. The 
Ahoms use the same character for both d and a; and also for & and 
w; but the latter sound is changed to that of 4, whenever it occurs 
at the beginning of a word. 

In the table of vowels we also find the sounds represented more 
fully by the Laos than by the, northern tribes ; though the Laos are 
still behind the Siamese in expressing the niceties of the language. 


ng, ? n, 


A similar plan is adopted in the tgs where 


_The sounds resembling the French u and eu, or the German @ and 6, are 


“written. alike by the Shyans, though they are perfectly distinguished 
in ‘pronunciation ; as also the sounds of ai and di; au and du; eu and 
iu. The sound aii, which is very common among the Shy4ns and 
Khamtis, does not occur in the Laos. Its place is supplied by ai. 
i 2 long 6 final of the Shyans is generally pronounced da or wa by 
‘Léos and Siamese. The Shya&n character given in the table is 
used i in the neighborhood of Ava ; it is the same, with very slight 






) Saatlaia, as that used by the Shy4ns of Mégaung. 


-Norr. At the foot of the alphabetical scheme, lithographed from 


| “Mr. Buows’ S manuscript, we have inserted the Ahom legend of an 


rupee, said to be of CHAKRADWAJA SINHA, who repulsed 
iy s general, and whose reign commenced in 1621*. The 
letters differ considerably in form from the written ones, 






dod econ is too much uncertainty for us to attempt applying the 
‘Roman. character to it, without a native at hand to correct the reading, 


“We have ‘also given in the two following plates, facsimiles on a 


reduced scale of the commencement of the manuscript volumes in the 


grounds 5 but the pronunciation must of course, under the author's explana 


‘weap be restricted to the sounds of the first column & kh; ch chh; t th: P Ph 
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Khamti and Ahom characters, ‘above alluded to as presented by 
Captain Jenkins. The former commences with an invocation to 
Buddha in the Pali language and Burmese character, but there are 
several grammatical errors committed by the Khamti copyist—the line 
should ran 


» © QO90D059 090M OSOsDD Iq) O0SOd? 99200 g} 999503 
MO90Z 99 YEG 
Namotassa bhagavyato arahoto sammi sambuddhasss itijayatusabba mangalam. 
Praise to the divine object of worship, the omniscient Buddha; through 
whom may all happiness conquer, 
We hope that Mr. Brown will enable us to insert a translation of 
the Khamti and Ahom texts in a future page.—Eb. 





Il1.— Remarks onthe Silk Worms and Silks of Asgam. By Mr. Tuomas 
Hucon, Sub. Asst. Nowgong. 
[Communicated by Capt. F. Jexxins, Pol. Agent in Assam.) 

The following worms producing silk are found in Assam. The 
mulberry worm (large and small), the eria, the mooga, or moonga, 
the kontkuri, the dco mooga, and the Aaumpottonee. ‘The five last 
are indigenous to the country, but there are no reasons to suppose that 
the first is likewise so. The mulberry is scarce, and none is found in 
the wildstate. Thetime of the introduction could be, perhaps, ascer- 
tained in some of the Assamese booronjees or chronicles—(which FE 
was unable to procure immedintely to ascertain the point); some of 
them extending severad genturics back—as the Assamese got 
gious instructors from Bengal, it is very probable they aleo got ‘one 
there the mulberry tree and worms The use of the silk being 





fined to the raja and grandees, and the rearing of the worm to one 


caste, are additional proofs that its introduction did not precede that 
of Hinduism—the joogees (the caste alluded to) must evidently have 
come up with it; the Assamese refuse to rear the sik worm, but not 
having this objection to the other worms would be. one prdot of the 
latter being indigenous, were it doubtful. ~~ 

Mulberry worm.—The management of these worms in Assam is 
nearly similar to what it is in Bengal. They are reared within doors, 
and require the same care and attention as are bestowed on them 


a 


there; a separate hut is used, which is fitted with bamboo stages with 


a passage between .them and the outer wall—these huts are built 
north and south with a single door on the east side ; this is generally 


the case, but by. no means a fixed rule amongst the Assamese ; only 
one sess cc? sf the fomily. goes into the ie od baggage doing 
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it alway wos hes her r hands and feet. With the Assamese the idea | 
prevails “as in ‘other parts, that the eye ‘of the s ‘stranger is hurtful— 











their acc oun oO this i 185 that the wormss, fancying g the gtr anger . is is iti- 
cising them, gét sulky, : abstain from food and die. me, f 

The larg al 1d small mulber ry worms are reared in Assan >) Tt will 
described 2 oe of those which produce | only one bund a year, 
{the larg ney being more im use than the others in in this. district. 


follow Lin Real: and other parts. The moths 8 are made to a 
rs on eo cloth—these are packed up with the house- 







hold clothing ; en the time of hatching approaches» (December), 
they are’ taken it and exposed to the air; when the worms are 
hatched they are fed the first three or four days on the tender leaves 
cut up, imsnew earthen pots; then ona bambootray. After the first ; 









moulting they are repoved to the mutchang (mac hin) orstages. When . 
they are about btginning to spin, they are put on bamboo trays fitted ? 
up with pieces of matting fixed perpendicularly at intervals of two ~~ 
inches : Bie these in the first afternoon are exposcd for half an hour to > 
the side where the stin is shining, and afterwards hung up in the 
house. After leaving as many fs are require ire for bree ling, those that ¢ 
= to be : wound off, after having: been exposed to the sun for three v 
r four days, are put over a slow fire in an earthen vase full of 3 
Mar? One person winds off the silk with an instrument made of mor 
three piec fer" stick joined together thus, the perpendicular one is 2 
~s held. atone end with the right hand, and the left directs ‘ 









_the thread over the cross ae ee care in doin, > thi 





Vi t quantity for a skein has thus 
ken the cross bars. " | 
i ny plantatfons of mulberry in Assam, on snch 
rth epecasioning afew men of rank have small . 
of i f to produce silk for their own use ;—the few 
t sell the sill snerally have not more than a aseer to dis- 
ose of in the - ear,—the p foduce of a few plants: d their huts 
oe in 6 edger of the r fields . The leaves are not ooehes in Bengal, 
“and when | a ryat's own & app! a 3, he obtains t from neighbors 

shave a few trees merely { the fruit. The worms are reared 
Joogees alo me, vecple.s ase Gferior caste :—those of the highest 
cultivate the tosis and do all the Be -doot work—but none 
sogee. can, withc d to the worms or touch 
ce does ndt egist in Ben- 
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Page line 
" in No, 26, (vou. II.) or THe Jovunwanr, 
89, 26, for * the first specimens,’ read * the finest.’ 
3, oo, read = No. 17 L TMA, se es (mibij—limosa 2” - 
go3. 3, Jfer* knee, read * neck.’ 
IN THE JOURNAL FOR 1536. y 
733, 7, from bottom, read ‘granular matter, the fovilla, and bursts if the im- 
mersion is comewhat protracted.’ 
812, 21, dele the proposed name Cyananthus, which is filready appropriated ia 
r. WALzicn's catalocuc. 
529, 3, {frOm bottom, for* interestiog,’ read *‘ intimate.’ 
348, 6, after * to this’ insert * day.’ 


afio, 


457, 
469, 


44, for ' 2,3. Hunda,’ read * @. Huoda.’ 
%, from below, for * a," read * an." ° 
9, from below, for * general,’ read ‘ generic." 

after written tnserf semicolon. 

4, from below, foré .as tread & pay 


4, for ‘ unexpected,” read‘ unsuspected.’ 
12, for * Denavégri,* read * Devansgari.’ 


35, for % | * read oll > 
19, for * Parthia,’ read * Dactria.’ s 
21, for ‘the Sanchi,’ read * at Sanchi.’" ‘ 


The vowel mark e has been broken off noder the press in a grgat many paseaces 
of the Rgnagelt readings of the Delhi inscription ion the July number, particularly in 
the word me. 6 


581], 





364, 


976, 


9775 


942, 
the Goutee here, and the following passage in page 944, 
line 7 is required 


afefuafaear: taarc <afyada wafa gaied ans 
The rest are additions to the preface which it is less necessary to correct.) ~ 





7, after * by,’ insert * the.’ 
5, of notes, for * nimitat,’ read‘ nimita." 
12, ditto dele *‘ m!’ after * esa." 


o, ditto for * juné,' read * jane.’ = 
20, ditto for * purticiplelnr,’ read ' partieifular.” 
25, ditto for * adoptiog,’ read * adapting.’ 

12, ditto for * nacshatras,’ read * nacshatric.’ 


li, ditto for * dhara,’ read * sdhéra.’ ¢ 
4, ditto for‘ neat,’ read * next.’ 

G, ditto for * you,’ read * thou.’ 
19, ditto for Kahgur,’ read * KRahgyaur.’ 

7, Jor * this powerful,’ read * his powerful.’ 

4, fteom below, for * ayantaliyam,’ read ‘ anantaliyam.' 
for 424° 134," read ' 24 miles: 134.’ ” 

2, and §, for‘ is,’ regd * are.’ 

8, Jor * Chadaguttnssag@ read ‘ Chandaguttassa.’ 
17, for *lenaes,’ read * leaves.’ | 

7, after quarter, inserf full point. | 

3, from bottom, for * very,’ read * verb.’ > e 
30, jor *papey,’ read ‘ paper.’ ~*. 
last line, for‘ @@’ read‘ az.’ 

7 = 


1, jor ¢« is) on dgdz2” read « \aN3)) er? 


tion, line 14, for‘ wap,’ read ‘ WALD,’ (or WALR,) and for‘ Monday,’ 
read ‘ Tuesday.’ > ~ 


‘ autfe,” reads Taanfe.’ 

‘‘rqracey, reed * qraqracel. 

19, for * fawrtfa,’ reed « fazgify.” 

3, for * wpa,” read * ry 

4, for « 

6, for * wat,’ read * aet. 8 

13, for mfeaaiaatear,’ read * qHeaangaragar.’ 

18, for s reacay,’ read * srarecay.” | 

The extract#rom the Rekha Ganita differs very materiflly from the ex 

after the word #8 fe 





aud in the transia- 


7, for 
13, for 


p reads Sq. 
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No. 61.—January, 1837. 

- I.—Restoration and Translation of the Inscription on the Bhitdri Lat, 
with critical and historical remarks. By the Rev. W. H. Mire, 

D. D., Principal of Bishop's College, Vice-President, &c. &c. 

The discovery in the Giazipur districf, of a pillar with an inscrip- 
tion bearing the same royal names and genealogy as No. 2 on that 
of Allahabad, and continuing the series downward by three or four® 

~ generations from Samupra-curra, the principal subject of panegyric 
* in both, might be expected to furnish valuable supplementary infor- 


mation on points which that monument left in obscurity. What was 
the seat and extent of the empire of this Gupta dynasty, and what 
was the precise place whith the acts and events there described bore 

<* in the general history of Northern India in the ages that followed, 
the great eras of VicRAMADITYA and SK LIVAHANA,—are points on 
which we might hope to gain more light by a document of this length, =. 
than from any others which the progress of antiquarian discovery has 
yet produced, 

The actual information obtained from this inadriptinns though not | 
he altogether destitute of new and interesting particulars relating to the 
state of Inflia at the time of these kings, as I hope to shew inthe few 
‘2 historical remarks subjoined to the reading and translation, is yet far 

, from affordmg the desired satisfaction on the principal points just men- 
tioned. Except the bare point of succession, and some adventures rather 
e_ alluded to than related in verses of a somewhat obscure style of compo- 

sition, the informatfon of a directly historical nature extends little 
: beyond what i is gbtained from the numismatic researches so ably and 
indefatigably, conducted by our Secretary. Whether a more complete 


>" 
hes, . © 
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‘transcript would much increase our befermitics from this source, «© 
may also be doubted. Lieutenant Cunnincuam, to whose zeal and 
actiyity the inquirers into Indian antiquities are sq deeply indebted, 

states that he .made the transcript of this Bhitéri  inseription under 

very serious disadvantages : but I am not disposed to attribute to . 
any imperfections arising from this cause, the whole or even the 
greater part of the errors discoverable in the inscription as now exhi- 
bited. Some are certainly chargeablg on the sculptor who formed 
the letters on the pillar, unfaithfully representing the remembered or 
written archetype before him : and these errors are of sufficient mag- 
nitude to induce the probable belief, that others occasioning more 
perplexity in the deciphering, may have arisen from the same source. ve 
From whatever source, however, they proceed, they are capable of 

being cqmpletely detected and amended in all the earlier part of the 
inscription : viz. the introduction, and the laudatory verses that follow ; 

but when the ferse suddenly ceases or changes, and that in the midst 

of the stanza, as it does about the middle of the 14th lineonthe 





pi lar,—it is impossible to say how far errors of the same kind with 0 ie 
those before founcP and corrected, (such as this sudden cessation itself | 
seems to indicate) may have produced the general unintelligibility of ‘ 





the document until we come to its last line, the 19th. With the 
* exception of those four lines. and a half, the rest, notwithstanding the 
indistinctness of many of the letters (indicated by the frequent double , 
readings and occasional lacunz in Lieutenant CuNNINGHAM’ 's pencil =) 
copy), and the more serious difficulty arising from the positive errors 
above mentioned, may be interpreted with sufficient confidence. 
ia ar I may not, however, seem to be tratuitously imputing error 


to yan unknown artist more than ¢welve centuries dead, with a yiew.to » 


fat en the - want of skill or accuracy in his living transcribers and 
™— es 

ihe oF ‘interpreters,—1 am bound to make good the charge in question in 

detail, and in a manner that may bring conviction to the mind os 

bt gag ‘of e every competent scholar. The substitution of w for ‘3 in the 
Ax =a 
ee “Saraam: (cohibitis-affectibus-viri) in the 6th line, is certainly 
c gs le 
( a.smintak e of | the graver, not of his copyist ;. as is also the equally 
stitution in the following line of the. trisylimble ufaat 
sho for ‘its s ‘synonyme weal prithvi (the earth) ; ; where the latter 
1 of t two | “Tong syllables i is indispensably required by the measure 


indicated as. it is ; by all the: preceding and. subsequent ee . 



















words in giclee not to. be mistaken. ol Tae AWAD the ae. 
; oe oY ARS 4 = , .. are too a what are 
Paice fgepniclit the snolont ,charncter..are. Woo alia Wests 
ally substite es them to make this the possible error of a 
© at at Ps ‘ seus. - 
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a cisely such mistakes as a Hindu superficially acquainted with that 
language might most easily commit, if uninspected, in a work like 
~ this: the former grising from an ignorant confusion of two words of 
similar sound, but wholly different etymology as well as meaning,— 
the latter from total inattention to the rules of metrical harmony. 
Now the existence of two such glaring errors of the sculptor, uncor- 
rected, renders it highly probable that we should impute to him 
a large proportion, if not the whole, of the seven following equally 
manifest errors, (which might in their own nature, the first especially, 

= be as easily committed by the European tracer of a facsimile.) 

L. We have in lme 8, at the close of the first metrical stanza, one 
@ instead of two in the words aw nanartta required to close the 
verse in the Mdniai measure 

SS ol So aww yy, 2 Se ee > 
with no room whatever in the facsimile for the missing letter. 

2. We have in the beginning of line 10, the syllables fea with not 
the least space between them—though it is absolutely certain that a @ 
ought to be there, no other syllable making a word with the syllables 
gfuf} preceding, viz. the word pranihitg from the close of the 9th 
line. 

3. Again in line 10, we have in the facsimile €@ where the measure , 
= cannot possibly admit more than the latter of these two syllubles, 
4  ° viz. the long < in ¥z4r. 

4. We have in line 12, the syllables ufaforfefer without the least 
interval in the facsimile between the first and second of them,— 
though the first is the -penultimate of a connected and well defined 
stanza, and the four following are as evidently the beginning of 


< another: the verse thus requiring, as does the sense independently of 
the verse, the syllable @ to close the former stanza with the word | 
suddham. 


5. We have in line 13, the syllables 9: far in close juxta-posi- 
tion, not only contrary to the rules of sandfi, Which in verse 
are carefully observed, but the former appearing from | the preced- 
ing syllables to be the penultimate of a Mdnini- line, while the latter 
appears efually from the following ones to be the third syllable 
» of the next: so that there are absolutely required three syllables for 

which theré is no space whatever in the facsimile} viz. either sifag 

which I have supplied, or something equivalent, to Close” one line © of 
€ the stanza and begin the next. tins oi 

i G4 There is no adequate ‘space for the seven syllables requféed to 


‘be supplied at the ‘beginning of the 14th line ‘Gee the: pillar to com- 
> “ete. tp Reem seer WERE CUNT ie eile OGOse Le Hoe SRD s 
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mence the second line of the stanza there, though the continuance + 


of the same measure is so clearly marked by what precedes and what 
immediately follows : : and 





al 


7. What is still more strange, that measure closes with the second ww 
line of the stanza; what follows being as irreducible to metre as to 9 
good sense. | " 

‘With these nine specimens of most evident error in as many 
lines of the inscription, the two last eygors implying the skipping of “i 





several tyllables at once,—and closed with the fact that there is no | 
integral number of Mnini stanzas of four lines, but 54 only from . 
their commencement in the 7th line of the pillar,—the grounds of 
conjectural emendation were too slight for its probable application, * 
when the guide of metre was wanting. Accordingly from the 14th 
to the last line of the pillar, which supplied a stanza in the ordinary - 
Anustubh measure, (a space constituting about one quarter of the 
inscription,) I Wave been content to groupe together those syllables ad 
which formed connected meanings, leaving the rest in which no such : 
connexion appeared, uncopied: and abandoning, with respect to a 
them, a task so much resembling that which the Chaldean king 
imposed on his magicians,—that of aa the dream as well as 
. the interpretation. 

After this explanation, I proceed es exhibit the text, together with 
an English version of those three quarters of the inscription which are 


.- 





; ss» 
‘sufficiently intelligible, beginning with the seven lines of prose, that oe 
ae the genealogy and the succession. . 
; 2 a a oy 
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ay ferries eeneoes (er) + REA 
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. (tea )stsreaaat: : water me ae 
" (fe)ufa = aeareit WaT TAT: pear ws 
By ee ufaataaa- [atta jaa SrqaH: 
Te ecfeaafcaran aI 2 fe [ajat u 
a faweaqnacrat arrreite farther 
9. <faaa-usarar famdiar mae 
ufafewafiart taa aa malt 
2 afaraatatsrarant Urea tz vase y 
10. ufate-aal gata: |e fautrageat 
faafeaqaagias alata | 
fafeaaaattar (ala fare tart 
11. sca waaat aratast whee 
+ fattaactanis 2 waifadl ataute> 
< VHLAAVATAT Wee: Wea | 
12. facaqy| a) anes rg face 
ufcamaeeiusitad ae as] y 
fafa fafa ufeael eget aaa 
13. faafe feadt[a]-fauat(arjrareatt | 
asaatatrare freare: (TT 
fry |fafautcateatat eter i 
eatcufea want east waatla 
14. - ecafacaat)] weniacarenfas uy 
RCSUE SHIA POR, anbb bs 
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. Translation. L 
™ Sp at erator of the greatest kings, incomparable on the earth —by 
whom n loads of forest simber are collected for the holocaustic service of 
| Inpra, VA UNA and Yama by the completion of sacrifices. bearing The 
flavour of the waters of all the four circumambient occans,—whose glory 
reaches to the firmament,—who on every side bestows itherally’ as the 
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golden-sided mountain (Meru),—by whom Meru himself might be borne 
aloft in the piercing talons of his mighty arm,—the great grandson of the 
great king Gupta,— grandson of the great king Guatotkacna,—son of the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, @uanpRra-cupta,—maternal grandson 
of Liccnavi,—born of the great goddess_like Cuma’ra-pe‘vi,—the great 
king, the sovereign of kings, Samupra-cupra,— 

-OFf him, when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son of Devi, 
daughter of Mana’parrya, the incomparable worshipper of the supreme 
Buaoavat (Crrisunxa), the grent king, the sovereign of kings, Caanpra. 
eupTa,—then his con, before addicted to illiberality, and a man of great 
parsimony, was purified by the waters of destiny. Such was the excellent 
blessedness of the worshipper of the supreme Buagavar, the great king, 
the sovereign of kings, Cuata’na-oupta, celebrated for his mildness of 
disposition, and of subdued passions united to accumulated fume,—a 
blessednegs pervading even the forests and desert lands. 

Perse. 

Having well surmounted the calamities that oppressed the earth, the 
chief and unique hero of the Gupta race, of face like a lotus, displays the 
glory of conquest: even he, by name Scanpa-oupra of distinguished and 
spotless renown,—who in the spirit of his own dreadful deeds danced 
in the fierce dance, (Siva-like after his vengeance for Srra’s death.) 

Possessed of a clear insight into the profound wisdom of the Tantras, 
with a spirit of unceasing silence (on their incommunicable mysteries— 
and in accordance with their precept and discipline) mangling the flesh of 
the refractory in successive victories ;—he by whom their challenge to 
battle being accepted and answered, forms a splendid spectacle in every 
quarter of the earth,—is declared even by alien princes to_be one whose 
mind could not be shaken by sudden and unexpected calamity. | 
. For afterwards by him to whom the keeping ®f his treasure was com- 
mitted,—the boundary which was given as a sacred deposit, and worthy 
to be extended to the extremities of the earth—was treacherously taken 
away, and the prosperity of the family removed from it,— (even by him 
the minister aforesaid) coveting the wealth of that family, having previ- 
ously profess 
eth), and followed by calamitous defection. | ere 
= © Yet (having conquered) the land, his left foot was fixed there on a 

throne yet untrodden by mortals, and having obtained excellent room, 

and laid by his weapons, he reposed from war on his (inaccessible) seats ag 
| tain. His pure and noble exploits, the exploits of a men of -unspotted 
‘fame, although long opposed by the kings of the excallent seven hills, are 
ss now sung even by them. ree ad cde a iy leven 
; a aaigienm 2eaio did men surround that young princé, when his father 
had gone to heaven, as one who had attained most illustrious prosperity = 
s father’s brother and the other chiefs aid 
=> as = e 











first (thus surround, 
’ , c? > - Tae Gale ee: ‘Tey 4 “es . 
‘new sovereign, in the midst of the joy of conquest, 
CAR ROS. UGH ae “y nl Sat 4a ee ag a 
tears in their eyes. “ane i oh 
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have been a bar to the 
cultivation of @ in Assam, were Peak 
facilities aa _abta from the mooga hiaifieta tac | cis s. No 
mention is made of sill cir Pthe returns of the Hydra chowkey, I do 
not thit P is Le a Jaumd of it altogether is exported in any shape— 
7 the price ais Sk itor ten rupees a seer, but it isnot €a ily procur- 
able. Mr. Se rT, a. ew years ago, introduced from’ or, reelers, 
- reels and plan ts. jf the morus alba, and established a factory at 


Darang, with a view to extend the culture of ae iberry silk. and im- 
prove the reeling of the mooga. Several causes rendered the expe- 
riment abortive, the want of European superintendence and Mr. 
Scorr’s untimely death being the principal ones*. . 

. Bria silk.,—The eria worm and moth differ from the mulberry 
worm and moth in every respect, as will be better understood by the 





The duration of its ie varies Estording to seasons: in summer it is * 
* shorter, and the produce both greater and better; at this season, 
from its birth to the time it begins its cocoon, twenty to twenty-four 
days expire, in fifteen more the moth eomes forth, the eges are laid 
ix three:days, and in five they are hatched, making the total duration 
f a breed 1 erty-three to forty-seven days: in winter it is nearly two 
Pe ve ths; tl the “number of breeds in, the year are reckoned at seven, 
This worm is, like the mulberry worm, reared entirely within doors : 
it is fed principally on the Aera or palma-christi leaves, it eats the 
» mulberry leaf also but is said to prefer the former; when the palma- 
christi leaves fail, they are also fed on those of sqyeral Daher Aboen 

known in Ne part.of Assam by the Tonle ag! panies 2+~ 
. . Kossool. “ 

| 2. Hindoo gass. Sala 

=> eee ae Meekeerdal. 2 


_ a * 
> . S 
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oo. "From the opiions given by several merchants, of Calcutta on samples of 

| Assam mulberry ‘silk, reeled on Italian reels from worms properly fed and at- 

5 tended to, J am Jed to by ach > habla exceedingly favorable to the produe- 
ilk. se Samples sent down would have fetched the highest 
: if Fe rket, and Niley were got up under i. ae cir- 
__ @utnstances Bs ste tnti—F. Junxrns. rae as: 
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4. Okonnee. 
5. Gomarree. 
6 


. Litta Pakoree. 
7. Borzonolly. 
The worms thrive best and produce most when entirely fed on the 
palma-christi—it is the only plant which is cultivated purposely for 
it, there is hardly one ryut who has not a small patch of it near his 
house or on the hedges of his fields—it requires little or no culture 
—the ground is turned up a little with the hoe and the seeds thrown 
in without ploughing; whilst the plant is young it is weeded once or 
twice, but it is afterwards left to itself. The plant is renewed every 
three years. On the leaves of Nos. 1 and 2, worms can be reared 
entirely, but they do not thrive well upon it, many die even after hav- 
ing begun the cocoons, and the few of these that are got are small 
and yield but little. These and the others are only usedin the fourth or 
fifth stage wlfen they are considered to answer quite as well as the 
palma-christi leaves. The kossool (No. 1) alone can be given alternate- 
ly with the palma-christi. The whole of these trees are found in the 
forests, but not cuKivated. 

To breed from, the Assamese select cocoons from those which 
have been begun in the largest number on the same day—generally 
the second or third day after cocoons have begun to be formed—those 
that contain males being distinguished by a more pointed end. These 
cocoons are put in a closed basket and hung up in the house out of 
reach of rats andinsects. When the moths come forth they are allow - 
ed to move about in the basket for twenty-four hours; after which the 
females, (known only by the larger body) are*tied to long reeds or canes, 
twenty or twenty-five to each, and these are hung up in the house. 
The eggs that have been laid the first three days amounting to about 
two hundred are alone kept, they are tied in a piece of cloth and sus- 
pended to the roof until a few begin to hatch—these eggsare white, and 
the size of turnip seed; when a few of the worms are hatched, the 
cloths : are put on small bamboo platters hung up in the house, in which 
they are fed. with tender leaves; after the second moulting they are 
removed to bunches of leaves suspended above the ground, under 
them upon the ground a mat is laid to receive them when they fall; 
when they have ceased feeding they are thrown" into- baskets full of 






yeing o 1 found joined together. 
: The c cat csi jar is. at first about a auprter of ‘3 
on nae c 





iry y leaves, amongst which they form their cocoous, two or three 
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The head, claws and holders are black; after the second moulting 
they change to an orange color, that of the body gradually becomes 
lighter, in somesapproaching to white, in others to green, and the 
black spots gradually become the color of the body ; after the fourth 
and last moulting the color is a dirty white or a dark green : the white 
caterpillar s invariably spin red silk, the green ones white. On attaining 
its full size the worm is about three and half inches long: unlike the 
mooga caterpillar, its colors are uniform and dull, the breathing holes 
are marked by a black mark—the moles have become the color of the 
body, they have increased to long fleshy points, without the sharp 
prickles the Mooga worm has ; the body has a few short hairs, hardly 
perceptible. 

In four days the cocoons are complete ; ; after the selection for the 
next breed is made, they are exposed to the sun for two or three days 
to destroy the vitality of the chrysalis. The hill tribes settled in the 
plains are very fond of eating the chrysalis—they perforate the cocoons 
the third day to get them, they do the same with the mooga and sell 
few cocoons imperforated. 

The cocoons are put over a slow fire ig a solutién of potash, when 
the silk comes easily off: they are taken out and the water slightly 
pressed out: they are then taken one by one, loosened at one end and 
the cocoon put over the thumb of the left hand, with the right they 
draw it out nearly the thickness of twine, reducing any inequality by 
rubbing it between the index and thumb; in this way new cocoons 
are joined on. The thread is allowed to accumulate in heaps of a quarter 
of a seer: it is afterwards exposed to the sun or near the fire to 
dry; it is then made into skeins with two sticks tied at one end and 
opening like a pair of compasses: it,is then ready to be wove unless. 

it has to be dyed. 

The dyes used are lac, munject and indigo, and the process of dy- 
ing rm as follows. 

Red Dye.—The lac after having been exposed to the sun to render 
it brittle, is ground and sieved as fine as possible : it is steeped twelve 


hours in water, after which the thread is thrown in with the leaves of 


a tree, called by the Assamese Litakoo—(Pierardia sapida ? FE. J:) 
When it has absorbgd most of this mixture, it is taken out, put over 
two cross sticks, and shaken a short time to detach the threads well 
from each other :* it is dried in the sun and the same process again 
gone through twice... When it is wished to increase the brightness of 
the color, iti is a y with munjeet : the Jatter is dried in the suit 
and ground in t in thy an e way, it is steeped for forty-eight hours; the 

threads are peti in and ‘boiled in the same way, but with the leaves of a 
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different tree (the Koh); the thread is dried in the sun, and is ready for 
use." Nearly the same process is rone through for the blue ; instead 
of the common indigo, they sometimes use the Room, which plant is, 
I believe, Ruellia caliosa—also te leaves of a very large tree found 
in the forests, called by them QOoriam. The thread is wove as cotton. 
The different priees of the cloths and their use will be found in an 
annexed table; their clothes are mostly used for house consumption, a 
few are bartered with the Bhotias and other hill tribes. Large guan- 
tities were formerly exported to Lassa by merchants, known in De- 
rung as the ‘* Kampa Bhotias,’’—the quantity they used to take away, 
was very considerable, but in the latter years of the Assam r4ja’s rule, 
from the disorganized state of the country, the number of merchants 
gradually decreased ; three years ago only two came after a long in- 
terval, one of them died, and I believe the trade has not again been 
revived; those two merchants complained that they could no more 
procure the cleths suited to their markets. No exports of it are men- 
tioned in the returns of the Hydra-chowkey. The quantity the country 
is capable of exporting under an improved management would be very 
large, for it forms #t present the dress of the poorer classes at all 
seasons, and is used by the Highest for winter wear. 

J have been unable yet to ascertain the quantity of this silk obtain- 
> able from one acre of land, no man can tell me the extent of his plan- 
tation, or even the quantity of Fria thread he got in a vear beyond 
this, that he had enough for the use of his family; every ryut has a 
few plants round his house or farming hedges—which would at most 
amount to the twentieth part of an acre; SO that for this to afford 
clothing for a family the produce must be very large indeed. 
= Mooga Silk —Although the mooga moth can be reared in houses, it 
is fed and thrives best in the open air and on the trees. The trees 
which rai :t food are known in Assam by the following names ; 
urs: . Addakoory. 
| abe i #4 Champa, ( Michelia.) 
~ a - y 3. | Soom. 

ae oe parr Kontooloa. : | 

“me 5. Digluttee, (Tetranthera diglottica, Ham.) mare 
tiga y 6. _ Pattee shoonda, (Laurus obtustfolia, ; Bee: Le 
; asl npentvilno, (papi nere Rec | = as 

he o. 1. Addakoory. —The A oory, t worms. on 

Saat toes the Macankoory mooga, is a mid e-sized tree, used 1 for 
as sprouts” up where 
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<I above the ground produce the best silk. The second year the | crops are 
inferior in quality and quantity, and the third it is little if at all 
superior to the common mooga. The Mazankoory silk is nearly white, 
: and its value fifty per cent. above that of the common fawn-colored. 
The tending of the worms on this tree is much more laborious than 
on any of the others: young trees only being used, they have to be 
constantly removed to fresh ones: the smoothness of the bark also 
renders it necessary to help them in moving from branch to branch. 
This tree is more abundant in Upper than in Lower Assam—last year 
it was for the first time found to exist in the forests of the Morung, 
on the eastern boundary of this district: the Upper Assamese who are 
settled throughout this district (they form one-fourth or one-fifth of 
our population here), have never met with it in any other place. 
No. 2. Champa.—The Champa is found, as the Addakoory; where 
forests have been cleared: the silk of the worms fed on it is called 
_.. ® Champa poolia mooga.” Itis held in the same estimation as the 
“ Mazankoory ;"" Ido not know whether it is also used when young— 
a. the tree isenot met with in Lower Assam. 
—— No. 3. Soom.—The Soom is found principally wh the forests of the 
plains and in the villages, where the plantations of this tree are very ex- 
tensive. It attains a large size and yields three crops of leaves in the 
year : the silk produced by it is of a light fawn color, and estimated ° 
,~ next to the Mazankoory: the plantations are most abundant in the 
eastern half of this district. 
~ No. 4. Kontooloa.—This is a large tree found both in the hills and 
the plains—also a few in the villages: the leaves are too hard for 
young worms: they are reared on the preceding (No. 3), till the 
<“ third moulting, and then put on this tree; by which process the silk, 
| obtained is stronger than that from worms reared Sattar way on the 
. Soom. 
¥ No. 5. Digiuttee-—A tree of a small size not much used on that 
bs © account: the silk equal to that obtained from No. 3., 
- No. 6. Pattee shoonda,—Middle-sized tree, found principally in 
- forests—few to be met with in the villages of Lower Assam—used 
~~. when the leaves of No. 3 are done. 
“y No. 7. Sonhalloo. —The Sonhalloo is found in the forests of the hills 
2 





and plains, Whe Plattains a very large size: it is also found in the 
voce , where ears it attains its full growth (thirty feet) ; it is 
- abundant in ene western portion of this district. Rara, Jumna, 
M okh, Jyntea, and” the Valley of Dhurmpoor—at the latter place — 
where the hill tribes of Mikirs and Kachiris clear dense forests for 
the cultivation Of rice and cotton, numbers of the plants spring up 
x 2 
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spontancously. After three or four years when the land getting 
poorer requires more tillage and the use of the plough, these tribes 
who only use the kar, or hoe, remove to new forests aud leave behind 
them plantations of these trees, *which they have used during the 
short period they have remained. To them, the ryuts of the more settled 
parts resort in the spring to rear up worms: the silk of the Son- 
halloo-fed worm is considered inferior to the preceding—more I be- 
lieve from its darker color than any other cause. 
There are generally five breeds of mooga worms in the year, they 
are named after the months at which they generally occur. > 
1. Jarooa, in January and February. 
2. Jeytooa, in May and June. 
3. Aharooa, in June and July. 
. 4. Bhodia, in August and September. 
5. KaAotia, in October and November. 
The first and last are the best crops as to quality and quantity, . Nos. 
3 and 4 yield so little and so inferior a silk, that they may be said to 
be merely for the purpose of continuing the breed. Were the Assa- 
miese acquainted with the process of retarding the hatching of the 
eggs asis practised in China?in regard to the mulberry silk-worm, 


they would, I think, find it more advantageous to have only three or - 


- four crops. 

The same rule is followed in the selection of cocoons to breed from 
as in the Eria. They are put in a closed basket suspended from the 
‘roof + the moths as they come forth having room to move about, after 
‘a day the females (known only by their larger body) are taken out 
‘and tied to small wisps of thatching grass,taken always from over the 
Jhearth—its darkened color being thought more acceptable to the 
‘moth. If out of a batch there should be but few males, the wisps with 
the femnules tied to them are exposed outside at night: the males 
“thrown away in the neighbourhood find their way to them: these 

tnd wisps are hung on a string tied across the house to keep them from 
»* the lizards and rats. The eggs laid during the first three days (about 
250) are the only ones thought worth the keeping : those laid on the 
two or three subsequent, days are said to produce weak worms. The 
and exposed to the side 
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numbers have been attracted to one place they destroy them with fire; 
this they do several times previously to the worms being put on; the 
ground under the trees must be kept clear of jungle to make it easy 
to-find the worms that fall down—young trees are preferable until 
the second moultinge. 

To prevent the worms coming to the ground, fresh plantain leaves 
are tied round the trunk, over the slippery surface of which they can- 
not crawl. They are removed to fresh trees on bamboo platters tied 
to long poles. 

Bats, owls, rats, are very destructive at night: in the day the 
worms require to be constantly watched—crows and other birds being 
so fond of them, that they lie in wait in the neighbouring trees. 
An old lady’s doze over her morning ‘“‘ canee™ (opium), however short, 
is sure to be fatal to several worms—the goolail which is always at 
hand often punishes the thief, but the mischief is done. a 

Numbers are destroyed in the more advanced stages by the sting 
of wasps—and by the ichneumon insect which deposits its eg¢ 
body. These are hatched when the cocoon is half formed: ua LOL 
forate it at the side and the chrysalis is found dead: the worn 
have thus been stung are known by black marks on their body ——4— —— 
the people more careful in their management, this would be mf. oe 
consequence: by making these worms spin apart, the cocoon - 
formed before the chrysalis is killed, the silk could be sayed. 

The worms thrive best in dry weather: but a very hot sunny 
proves fatal to many at the time of moulting. At these periods rain . 
very favorable, thunder storms do not injure them as they do the 
mulberry worm ; continuat heavy-rains, (which are rarer in Assem than 
in Bengal) are hurtful by throwing them down—showers, . however 
heavy, cause no great damage, they taking shelter under the leaves 
with perfect safety. The worms during their moultings remain on 

-the branches, but when about beginning to spin they come down the 
trunk, the plantain leaves preventing their going further down they 
are collected in baskets, which are afterwards put under bunches of ~< 
dry leaves suspended from the roof—they crawl up into these and 
form their cocoons—as with the /riaseveral are often joined together. 
‘The silk of thése they spin mstead of winding: above the plantain 
leaf a roll of grass is tied for those that come down during the night 

to begin spinning in—after four days the selection of cocoons for the _ 
next breed is made and the rest wound off. | es _— 

The total duratidn of a breed varies. from ait to ciewade daya._-- 

‘The period is thus divided—four moultings, with one day’s illness 
cgttendingy eqebsOeet. 060i ale Seti sis ule oe ends Se HR Ab Bw 20 
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From fourth moulting to beginning of cocoon, 
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On being hatched the worm is about a quarter of an inch long, it: 
appears composed of alternate black and yellow rings; as it increases 
in size the former are distinguished, as six black moles, in regular 
lines on each of the twelve rings which form its body. The colors af 
gradually alter as it progresses, that of the body becoming lighter, ‘) 
the moles sky-blue, then red with a bright ‘gold-colored ring round . 
each. When full grown the worm is above four inches long; its 
colors gre most brilliant and varied in’ shades: the body appears 
transparent and is of a very light yellow or dark green color, with a 
*@own and a yellow streaksat the sides; in the latter the breathing 
3 and 4 ydistinguished by # black speck : the moles are red and have 
be merel sharp prickles anid a few black hairs: the head and claws are 
mese acht brown, tke holders green and covered with short black 
eggs ae last pair have a black ring on the outside.” On being tapped 
they wce finger the body renders a hollow sound; by the sound it 








~ four ertained whether they have come down for want of leaves on the = 
T} or from their having ceased feeding, 
as ithe chrysalis not being soon killed by exposure to the sun, when << 


they have many cocoons they put them on- stages, cover them up 
with leaves and burn grass under them ; ‘the cocoons are then boiled 
for about an hour in a solution of the’ potash made from the dried 
stalks of rice, they are then taken out and laid on cloth folded over 
to keep them warm; from this they are taken as required and thre wn 
in hot water (not over the fire) after the floss has been removed 
nd. The instrument usedfor winding off the silk is the coars 
lesa aS bamboo about three feet long i is split in two, id 
_ driven e in the ‘ground two feet apart : over th “see 
in 0 e of the cknom is laid a tick, to which is fixed, 
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t —one attending the cocoons;‘the other jerks the axle with 
: the rirht hand. 1d with. he same hand directs ee thread we the left 
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smallest number they can wind off in one thread, twenty the number 
gencrally; even the last is often broken from the coarseness of the 
instrument used, although the fibre is much stouter than that of the 
mulberry silk. When nearly a quarter of a seer has accumulated on 
the axle, it is dried in the sun and made into skeins of one or two 
rupees weight. This is done with a small bamboo frame set in 
motion by the common spinning machine of the country: if it has to 
be dyed the same process is followed as with the Zria. The cloths 
usually made of mooga ana their ase will be found in the annexed 
| table: besides those, I have seen it used as the warp with cotton, 
and the cloth so made is a little lighter color than nankin and much 
stronger; but this is seldom done, from the trouble of spinning the 
cotton fine enough. Cottontwist adapted to that purpose would, I 
think, meet a ready market. = 
The exact quantity of silk which an acre of mooga trees can produce 
. could not be ascertained without atrial. Fifty thousarid cocoons per 
acre*, which makes upwards of twelve seers, are considered by the _ 
Assamese a good yearly return. Sixty rupees the value of twelve seers 
must be a very profitable one, Sef there is little labor or expense to the 
ryut in making or keeping up a ‘plantation : : whilst the trees are young, 
the ground is available for cultivation besides rearing worms ; sugar- 
cane, rice, pulse, &c. are cultivated with benefit rather than injury to the 
young trees. The tax is fourteen annas the acre in this district. The 
"great value of the mooga is, that it enables the weaker members of a 
family to contribute as ma “f.S the most robust to the welfare of the 
whole. Besides attending to ‘the worms most of them weave, spin or 
make baskets, while watching them. 
x _ From causes which I have been unable to ascertain, and of which , 
| he matives are ignorant, the moog a some years failed so complete- 
ly in ‘particular districts that none was left to continue the breed. 
There being very few weekly Aauwts or markets to resort to, to procure 
cocoons for breeding from the more fortunate people of, other districts, 
\™ ‘a failure of this kind in one place is sensibly felt for two or three 
years after in the production. The time of the ryut, who has at most 
half or a quarter of an acre of mooga trees, is too valuable to allow of 
; his being absent for a month and more, going from village to village. 
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and house to house to find out the people who have cocoons for sale. 
This last season-in our Jumna-mékh (Cachar) pergunnah the mooga 


* An Assamese Poorah of land is a little more than an English statute acre, —— 
and such lands hitherto have not been taxed, or at a very low rate, if gue ted 
with other crops. beshies the mooga, > 
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was a complete failure ; piphere are no worms on the trees now, from 
inability to procure cocoons, although there wus a very abundant crop 
in two perg unnahs at the ‘opposite end of the district. 

The mooga plantations a € principally round the ryuts’ houses, and 
are” included in ‘house-h ands. By this year's measurement of the 
Barree lands in the three divisions of the Nowgong zillah where the 
land tax obtains, the quantity in actual occupation (exclusive of oe 
which- being unclaimed have reverted *g the state) amounts to 535 
acres: the proportion of mooga plantations is upwards of one-fourth or 
1337 acres. In the five other divisions of the same zillah, which are 
three times the area, and have more than deuble the population, but 
of which we have no accurate measurements, I will only venture 
to estimate the quantity of mooga plantat*:ns at half that of the other ra 
three «rv about 600 acres, but on this low talculation there would bea | 
total of 2000 acres for Nowgong. Estimating the vlantations of the 

| Derung and Kamrép zillahs at only 1500 acres each, there would he 

~* total of 5000 acres of those plantations in Lower Assam, exclusive 
of what the forests contain of them Ne quantity is capable of pro- 
i 








ducing in one year 1500 mgunds. I Upper Assam I understand the 
plantations are more extensive than ou 
4. Kontkiirt Mooga. —This worm feeds’ on many trees besides the 
“mooga trees ;” it is found oftener on the bair, (Zizyphus jujuba,) 
and the seemul, (Bombar heptaphyllum,) but not in great quantities. 
The worms, moths and cocoons are covciderably larger than any of the 
others ; indeed the cocoon is the size oi avSwl'’s ege. Several Assa- 
“me old me they had vainly attempted to demesticate them; the 
eggs “been hatched, but after observing the wor.s for a few days 
-on trees they have at once disappeared. They attributed this to 
its being a ‘ dewang” or spirit ; the real cause may probably be its 
being fond of changing its — food, and gifted with greater locomotive 
powers than the generality of the silk-worms. I have been told by 
: some ‘Bengalees that it is found in Bengal in the wild state on the 
“ bair” “as in Assam, and called “ Gootee-poka ; ;" it is there reeled 
. off like the mulberry silk and much valued for fishing lines, but not 
wa wove, probably from its scarcity. The fibre is stronger than that of 
the mooga and of a lighter color. 
: 6. Deo Mooga.—t accidentally became acquainted with this worm, 
which i is very little known to the natives and entirely in the wild stute. 
‘Three years ago. being employed in Jumna-mikh (Cachar), ne had 
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{ left (April), they observed that the tree had lost all its foliage, they 
4. went to it and found in the surrounding gra%s and dry feaves, a large 


f. number of small cocoons; these they spun like the eria out of curio- 
W 2 sity and used it with the latter. Théy took no farther notice of suc- 
r % ceeding breeds, finding the thing of little present tse. I lost a few 
cocoons which I procured at the time, buat have lately seen both the 
worm and the cocoon, the former is quite different from any other; it 

¢.. , 
ES is more active, ita length is under 25 inches, the body very slender 


- in proportion to its length, the color reddish and glazed. 1! could 
¥ not observe them more particularly, as they were brought to me 

one evening at dusk: I put them in a box, with the intention of exa- 
f mining them the next morning, but they disappeared during the night, 
although it was open very little to admit the air. The moth is very 
. much like that of the mulberry, so is the cocoon also in appearance, 
; color and size; I have questioned many of the natives about this 

worm, but none had ever seen it before—their opinion of at is that it is 
| a*‘ dewang’™ (spirit) brought there, 7 the prismater compass and the 
4 white flay—this made them call it dey etouga. 

The haumpottonee, a caterpiller ver,,.,ommon iu.4ssam (and else- 
where perhaps), may also be mentidbed’ y one of the varieties of the 
species, although itj/forms but a very i,éperfect cocoon: it feeds on 
most leaves. I have had no opportunity yet of observing it myself ; 
but am told by the natives that it goes through similar stages to the 
others ; the worm is about two inches long, of a brown color and 
covered with hair, the moth of ‘he same color as the mooga moth 
but only half the size; the cocoon ‘has this peculiarity, that it is quite 
transparent, so that the chrysalis can be seen inside ; at one end of it 
‘a small opening is left—the cocoon is of a yellow color—it can be 
spun like the eria cocoon, but the Assamese do not use it, on account, 
of its silk causing a severe itching in wearing. 

I have questioned several Bengalees settled in dssam and who have 
been at Midnapur, regarding the identity of the mooga and tussur ; 
they say that the worm ie the same, but that at the latter place they 
are fed on a different tree; the point could be better ‘Ascertained by a 
comparison with the drawings and preserved worms which accompany 
these remarks. The Burmese envoys who have just left Assam told me 
that the mooga was uhknown in their country previous to the conquest 
of Assam ; but that it had since been introduced by the Assamese who 
were carried offand settled in the Burmese territory : the Cacharis also 
admit that it is not ntany years since it was introduced into Cachar, | 
(south of the hills. ) In Cooch Behar both it and the eria are almost 
unknown to this day ; the prevailing opinion amongst the natives of 
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Col ea a (at oe era 
to me that the production f th "chistes eee Re Rae fia 
Sie Saker S these silks 18 greater as one advances to 
off = it 18 to this day précurable more abundantly in Upper 
soe t an any where else, especially in the district of Lukinpoor on 
the north bank of the Burhampootur. | 
Little eria is exported, but the mooga forms one of the principal 
exports of Assam; the average of the quantity passed at Gowalpara 
during the two last years that duties were levied, was two hundred and 
fifty-seven maunds, valued at fifty-six thousand and fifty-four rupees: it 
leaves the country principally in the shape of thread. Most of it 
going to Berhampoor, it is probable that the cloths made from it pass 
under the name of fussur ; the latter as far as I recollect, appears to 
have less gloss. The Hydra chowkey returns comprise only the  . 
products exported by water. ThotalQuanerf nat levees the pro- 
vince may, I think, be estimatest upwards of three hundred maunds, 
for mooga forms also a portionf the traffic with Si/het (across the 
hills) the Cassyas, Bhotias, anc fer hill tribes. The Assamese gene- 
rally keeping more for their yn use than they se#, the total quantity 
produced in the province *y be reckoned at s}x or seven hundred 
maunds. It has been in gett demand in Benga , for within the last 
few year s, although the praction has been oreater from the more 
settled state of the country,,;e price has risen 20 per cent. When I 
first arrived in this district, it ald be obtained without difficulty from 
the ryuts at three and a half to fc: rupees the setr ; now it 18 difficult 
to procure it at five rupees. Thtompetition is so great, that the 
traders pay for it in advance, not iwith éther products, to get it at 
a lower rate, but merely to secure tir getting it. This competition 
*_ is also owing to the greater number ¢small traders who resort to the 
province since the abolition of chowkey\-which may have caused a rise 
on the price of the product in Assam wrout a corresponding increase 
oe No zr ual improvement can be tracedn the 
‘several ‘worms or winding their silk—it 15 toy 
ago, there being no European speculators in 
‘able that when any venture so f | 
tal in quite a new branch of industry. This impor 
country is likely to remain for years unimp 
should again be taken up by 
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2 moment's personal attention, nor could his assistant do it, having then 
the same work to do which now employs several officers ; the factory 
_ was therefore left entirely under the firection of natives. These, to 
add to their own importance, rather increased, than alleviated the 
fears that the Assamese, (who had labored under so many restrictions,) 
naturally entertained of imitating or using any thing pertaining or 
appropriated to the ‘“‘ Raja ;"" such a presumption in the good old times 
’ might have cost a man his ears or his nose. The residence of 
! European officers in different parts of the country having undeceived 
the people as to those restrictions, there would be now great facilities 
in introducing improvements—although the ryuts individually have 
not the means of getting reeling machines, however simple and cheap, 
: they would, as with sugar-mills, club together to. obtain them, were 
7 it only shewn tagthem that there was any advantage, in the we of 
them. Mooga thread is every day increasing in value; I have marked 
its rise from three rupees eight annas, to five rupees in tht short space 
| of three years ; in Gowalpara it sells at six rupees eight annas or seven 
“1 rupees ; ; in Dacca and Moorshedadad at eight rupees. This is, I believe, 
_ not more than thirty per cent. below mulberry sifitin Calceuffa ; the 
-@ primitive process of the Assamese which I have described will, nerbiate: 
| * shew a possibility of this difference being made up by superior man- 
Ve agement. The mooga silk could be used in colored fabrics, being easily 
>. ©’ dyed. In its natural fawn color it stands washing muc! b. better than 
¢ silk, keeping gloss gnd color to the last; the natives it with a 
i 
ft 





solution of the potash made from plantain trees, this fey also use in 
washing their cloths, both cotton and silk = soap was unknown previous 
to the British occupation ofthe country. 

Another object of great “interest, which might become of great 
importance to this province, is, to ascertain the possibility of rendering 
the eria marketable in some shape or other; the way of preparing it 
(already described,) is such that the cloth made of it when new looks 
as rough as “ taut” (or gunny) ; it is only by repeated washings that it 
attains a softness of feel and gloss which approach that of silk. It is 
highly improbable that amongst the natives, repeated trials should not 
have been made of reeling instead of spinning these. _cocoons, but 
from their failing it would be wrong to lay it down as an impossibi- 
lity : they have merely tried it as other cocoons and given it up when 
they found that the fibre ‘‘ did not come,” as one of them told me. 
I had it tried before me with a few cocoons, but with the greatest 
care the fibre could not be drawn off beyond a few pee without 
breaking, the cause of this appeared to me to be a greater 
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eulty and with a crackling. noise—until it brought several layers with 
it, from which’ it could not be detached without breaking, some thing 
may perhaps be hereafter found to reduce that adpesiveness. It is, I 
think, unlikely that the worm should spin in a different way from all 
others, allowing this to be the case, great. improvements could be 
made in the spinning, by, no doubt, the introduction of the process in } 
practice in Europe to spin perforated. cocoons, from its cheapness it 
would perhaps be advantageously used with wool—especially in stock- 
ings, it would add softness and gloss without taking from the warmth, 
the cocoons costing only one rupee, the thread two rupees per seer. 

Although I have been unable to form an estimate of the land taken 
up on the cultivation of the *' Aera’’ or palma-christi, a very rough one 
could be made of the total quantity of eria silk produced by referring 
to the population; it being the daily wear of the poor, and besides, 
being used by every class in winter. The population is reckoned at 
455,000*, therefore estimating the yearly consumption of each indi- 
vidual at the lowest, the total quantity produced would be upwards of 
1000 maunds, most of this could be exported if it acquired the least 
additionul value 4y better “management, and be replaced by other 
manufactures and by an increase in the growth of cotton. The pro- 
duct would keep pacg with any increase of demand, for there is hardly 

~ a house in the country where these worms are not reared. 

j Being acquainted only with, central Assam and this district in par- 
ticular, Upper Assam, the Moamariya country, the Bhotan territories 
in the plains are left out of these remarks and estimates}. Although 
the population assimilates, in many respects they may differ in their 
different processes. I have used as few loval terms as | could except 

3 with regard to the tree and pipe whose botanical name I have not 
been able to ascertain. 

P. S. In the within Mr. eee has said nothing of another silk 
worm which was lately discovered on a pipul tree (F. religiosa)—and of 
<the. moth of which a drawing accompanies with three or four cocoons, 

ysalis ‘and two moths. This looks very like the mulberry moth, 
‘but am not able to say*whether itis or not. The — looks very fine 
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and it may be considered a curiosity even if it be the produce of a 
mulberry worm, for the question arises on what was the worm fed ?—if 


_on the F. religiosa, it is, I believe, a discovery, that the silk worm 
_ would feed on the leaf of any tree but the mulberry ; if the worm is 
_distinet from the Boméyzr mori itis a still greater curiosity. 


Mr. HuGown has been unable to determine whether the worm now 
alluded to, is the same as the deo mooga mentioned within: he 1s in- 
clined to think not from the color of the cocoons and the slight obser- 
vations he was able to make on the latter; but from both feeding on 
the leaves of two trees so nearly allied, I should suppose it likely that 
the worms were identical. It would be a discovery of some import- 
ance to find worms affording any tolerable silk that fed on these 
species of Ficus which are soabundant here.—F. Jenkins. ! 


List of the Cloths made in Assam of Mooga and Eria Silks. @ 


Price of| Cost of i 
Names of | Size in | Weight. (Thread. |Weaving| Total. . 
Cloth. Cubits..§ —_——]| | ——“— — Remarks. 
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Memorandum upon the specimens of Silk, and Silkworm from Assam, 
by W. Prinsep, Esq. 

The ‘mooga or ftussur cocoons, are very fine, particularly those fed 
from the soom and the scdaloo trees which are superior to the pro- 
duce of the jungles about Bankoora. 

The thread from these worms, is quite Saunt to that which is ased 
in the best CAina tussur cloths. ot “ 

The specimens of cloth wove from these threads are nat equal, 
however, either to the Bengal tussur cloth, nor to the China cloth of the 
same description. > 

“The eria cocoon, thread, and cloth are all new to us: I have never 


seen them in Rengfl, except now and then a few pieces of the cloth 
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imported from “Rungpur ; it appears to be more cottony than the tussur, | 


and to make a web warmer and softer than the tussur cloth, but it is 


not so stron g = 


The cocoons called haumpottonee are unknown to us in Bengal, and 
appear to be of small value both as to quantity and texture : moreover 
I imagine it would be very difficult to reel them into thread. 

The deo mooga cocoons are very small but are fine and soft, and 
when fresh would yield, I doubt not, av ery delicate white thread : they 
are smaller than our désce (country) cocoon. 

The specimen of country worm silk is very fair, and if dressed 
would be quite equal to our Patna thread, from which korahs and 
other silk piece goods are made. 

The specimen of iron reel (or station method) is very good, indeed, 
equalto our best native filature letter A; the thread is even, soft, sound 
and remarkably strong, so that it may be well ranked with our best 
second quality from the filatures of Bengal. 
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IV.—On the indigenous Stlkworms of India. By T. W. Hewrer, 
M. D. Member of the Medical Faculties at the Universities in Prague 
and Pavia, Member of the Entom. Society in Paris, &c. 


[Read at the Meeting of the 4th December. ] 


Silk was in all times an article of the greatest importance Rig lps rs 
the ancient world. 

China gained its celebrity in the classieal time of the ancients, as 
the mother-country of that mysterious texture, which it manufactured 
" from time immemorial, with a high degree of perfection, and called 
se or ser; whence all India and its eastern unknown boundaries 
derived the name Serira, tata ape 

It made the satraps of the western world: the rulers of Rome and 
the emperors of Byzant, envious of its possession, and the home 
brought golden fleece of the fabulous Argonautes, was itd ils 
mothing: else than the precious web of the Bombykia.. 


_ The emperor Justinianus got an insight into the secret by two 
: adventurous Persian monks; who brought the eggs of the Chinese 


silkworm in a hollow bamboo cane, safe over the icy chains of the 
Bia the barren plains of Bokhara, and the ruggy mountains 
sia, to ‘the distant eastern capital. He considered it ‘@ point of 
to megerce: to himself the monopoly of such a pre- 
ough m si ia riches of his vast empire. 
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The Sicilians in the time of Roocer the first, became | a wealthy 


_» people by its introduction into Palermo—the Venetians were esr 


by the trade of silk chiefly, to build their immortal maritime bulwark, 


| i. and in our days the introduction ahd manufacture of silkworms is 


_@ source of unlimited riches to the countries of Kurope, where it is 


, cultivated on a large scale. 


To elucidate this it may be observed, that France alone exported 
in the year 1820, wrought silk to the value of more than 123 millions 
of francs. oo 

The importation of raw and worked silk into England, amounted to 
4,547,812 pounds in the year 1828, of which about 1,500,000 pounds 
were brought from Bengal, 3,047,000 pounds were, therefore, brought 
from foreign countries, chiefly Italy and Turkey. 

The northern parts of Europe and chiefly England are less Suited 
for its cultivation on account of climate. ; 

Great Britain, France and Germany, finding by experience, that the 
demand is constantly greater than the supply, resorted to different 
substitutes. : 

Different substances presenting analogies to that beautiful filament 
were examined. The spider's web was tried in France, first by Mr. 
Bon: but Mr. Reaumur found that the war-like propensities of the 
Arachnide hindered their being reared in great numbers, and this 
enterprize has been in our days entirely abandoned. 

Men resorted to the Mollusca and found that the maritime pinna 
gives a filament like silk, having the power to produce a viscid matter 
which it spins round the body. A beautiful and very durable silk 
was produced from it, thé Byssus of the ancients, but it was always 
dearer than the common silk of the Bombyr mori, and though to 


this day caps, gloves and stockings &re woven from it in Calabria in” 


Sicily (I saw myself a considerable manufacture of it in Palermo), 
it will probably remain for ever a matter of curiosity rather than, an 
article of general use. 
_ In Germany endeavours have been made in the time of Rosser, and 
recently in Styria, to make silk from the cocoons of the Saturnia pyri, 
a moth which is common in Austria and in the subalpine parts of 
the Tyrol and Switzerland: but hitherto the experiments have been too 
few; more particularly, as I heard, on account of the delicate cater- 
pillar, which dies if not fed with the greatest Paeeisiinte with the 
under leaves of different kinds of pear trees. | 4 
.. A discovery, therefore, which promises to prove mand so since as 
those now quoted, must be of the greatest importance. aa la 2 
The vast provinces. of India are rivalled in variety, preciousness 


© 
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and perfecti of their productions, only by those of the celestial 
empire. Now inthe hands of an enlightened benevolent government, 
they will probably surpass it in a short time, when its natural resources, ; | 
daily more conspicuous, shall bt discovered, examined, and brought 
in to general use. : 

As in China, so in India, silk has been produced since time imme- 
morial ; not the silk of the later introduced mulberry caterpillar, but ° 
the silk from various indigenous cocoons, which are found only and 
exclusively here. = 

The first notice of these, but only in a cursory way, has been given 
by the father of Indian botany, Dr. Roxsunau, in the Transactions 
of the Linnzan Society, vol. vii. 

He there mentioned only two species, the Phalena(Attacus) (Saturnia) 
paphia and Phalena cynthia. Since that time no further attention has 
been paid to this subject except that Dr. Bucmanan, in his description 
of the distrigt of Dinajpur, says, that another silkworm is reared on 
the castor oil p!ant for the domestic use of the natives. 

From the moment of my arrival in India, I had paid an unremitted 
zealous attention.tg the productions of Botany and Zoology, and had 
been so happy to identify in the course of two months, two other species 
of the genus Saturnia which yield silk, one from Silhet the other 
from Bankoora. Just at this time Mr. James Prinskr received from 
Captain Jenkins in Assam, a memoir by Mr. Hucon on the silk- 
worms of that newly acquired, remarkable province, establishing six 
different kinds of silkworm: the @ocoons of four of which are now 
transformed into silk by the inhabitants of dssam, and to my great. 
joy and surprise, I found that three of theft are different from the 
well known: Bombyx mori, and from the two other indigenous which 


’ are worked in Bengal. | | bahia 
‘These recent discoveries merit particular attention. India has thus 
ian internal means of providing the whole of Lurope with a material 
which would rival cotton and woollen cloth, and: would be preferred 
in many cases to both, if brought within the reach of every one by a 
lower price: and an unlimited resource of riches and reyenue might 
: opened under proper management. = | 
pcr it be now permitted to me to go through the numerous differ- 
ent species of India-which actually produce silk of which seven kinds 
"have never been mentioned before. — | eee . 
‘> eon nenis pe spilt the mulberry silkworm, which has been probably 
: ceadaaiees as the mulberry seems to be an acclimated plant, is too— 
at il a to desery e a particular mention. ight igi? TMS se 
The wild silkworm of the Central provinces, being described 
Ree: Se xe 
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“ + as a moth not larger than the Bombyr mori. I could not yet procare 
__ specimens of it : probably there are several species of Bombyx confused, 
as the silk, which sometimes comes in trade, varies considerably. 

3. The Joree silkworm, Bombyx religiose, mihi.—1 am sorry to 
‘say that the specimens of this interesting moth have been destroyed 
Mon their way from Assam to Calcutta, so that I am obliged to make 

La superficial description from the accompanying drawing, (Pl. VI.) 
* excluding a diagnostical analysis. — 

\ Genus, Bombyx. 

Length about 14 of an inch. 

Antenne, pectinated. 

.. Head, small, covered. 

t Eyes, very large, brownish black. 

Palpi, unknown. 

Thorax, subquadrate, covered with thick brownish grey hair, with’ a 
black band separating the abdomen from the thorax. : 

Abdomen, represented as evi ing eight segments ? 

Legs, unknown. 

Wings, upper wings very short (in ¢ imperfect}triangular, with 
the acute angle outward. The interior side emarginated. Of a light 
grey color which darkens towards the extremity. 

An interrupted whitish band on the lower margin with a large 
whitish speck towards the ends. 

Lower wings uniformly brown. | 

The cocoon of this silkworm shows the finest filament, and has 
very much silky lustre. it is exceedingly smooth to the aoe and 
very different from the cocoén of the mulberry tree. 

This discovery of Capt. Jenxtns is very interesting, as it yields a 
silk if not superior yet certainly equal to that of Bombi/® mori. 

‘It lives upon the pipul tree, (/icus religiosa.) Its general intro- 
duction would be very efisy, as the pipul tree grows princes inn over 
all India. 

+ Specitaens of cocoons sent a second time by Captain Jaxxrns, con- 
vince me that the Joree and Deo-mooga are the same species. | 

4. Saturnia Silhetica, mihi. (Longitudo pollices novem, sive lineas 
108 alarm superiorum expansarum.) rian ws 

. Diagnosis. -Pectinitornis, alis superioribus apice recurvata falcatis, 
inferiori us } oblongis. Alis superioribus maculis duabus fenestralibus, 
i magna cpl externi multé minori wi in- 
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Eggs, larva, and chrysalis, unknown. 
Imago. Description. 

Head, projecting with a crest of yellow hairs. 

yes, middle-sized, light brown. 

Antenne, pectinated, about five lines broad, jellatw: 

Paipi, four, not covering the inner vermilar, brownish colored. 

Mouth, hidden, without proboscis. 

Thorax, obovate, clothed in a velvet-like purplish fine hair of the 
same color as the wings. 


Abdomen, very short, clothed with much finer and lighter hair than 
the thorax, 
Legs, hairy, yellow, equal. 
Tarsi, moderately mceurved. , | 
Wings, horizontal expanded, with strong ramifications of the central 
muscles and tendons.—Superior pair of a cinnamon color, The end 
‘much curved the upper margin with a beautiful velvet-like grey belt. 
‘Fan edres very much concave, the exterior extremity of a beautifal 
‘rose color. The inferior margin darker yellow, with an undulating 
narrow thread-like black line, losing itself towards the exterior ex- 
tremity. In the centre ts the eye, peculiar to all saturniw, with micace- 
ous transparency, triangular, with the sharp angle towards the body, 
‘another small oblong transparent point behind it, both with a dark 
wnhish margin round it. Inferior or second pair, in point of distribu- 
ae of colors the same; in form, much more convex, oblong. The hair 
“very thick and long towards the body, and more particularly towards 
the point of insertion. ‘The black line is not undulated, but follows 
‘the shape of the wing, and has at each sae of-the projecting tendons 
Deh is black oblong spots, circumscribed with light yellow. 
* Habitat in the Cassia mountains in Silket and Dacca, where its 
Yarge cocoons are spun to silk. A arvinsarye description of the aa 
“cess i nee s wanted. | 
bess. (A still | larger Saturnia, one of the Pest moths in existence, 
measuring ten inches from the end of one wing to the other, observed 
J. W. Grant, Esq. in Chirra Punjee, seen in the possession of 
“the late ‘Dr. James Crarx. I have not yet seen the animal. 
6. Saturnia Paphia, Linn. Syst. Nat. 2, p. 809, 4.. Phalena 
| Mylitta, Daerees vol. ii. t. 5, f. 1, = Roxs. ciabeo Linns Soc, vol. 
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the month of September, more than 3000 cocoons, which I permitted 
to slip out, and had ample opportunity of studying them, 

Micuaet Arkinson, Esq. from Jangypur says, that this species 
cannot be domesticated, because thé moths take flight, before the 
females are fecundated. This is against my experience: I kept them 
under a musquito curtain to prevent their evasion, there they were 
impregnated readily by the males, and deposited every where many 


thousand eggs, and the young caterpillars issued the tenth day. 


_ 


Therefore the fear entertained of the difficulty in this respect seems 
to be easily overcome. 

Hitherto has this silkworm never been reared, but millions of 
cocoons are annually collected in the jungles and» brought to the 
silk factories near Calcutia, for instance Dhaniakhali ; but the principal 
place of their manufacture is at Bhagelpur. In other parts as at 
Jangypur the people gather them from the trees and transplant 
them on the Assem tree, (Terminalia alata, Roxn.) which growing 
near the houses enables them easily to watch the caterpillars, which 
are eagerly searched out and devoured in the day time by crows, and 
at night by bats, &c. ois 

The natives distinguish two varieties, thfe bughy and the jaroo, but 
they are the same species. 

‘They feed most commonly in the wild state on the bair tree, 
(Zizyphus jujuba,) but like also and indeed prefer the Terminalia alata 
and Bombax Aeptaphyllum. 


_ > This is the same moth which is also found sometimes in Asgam and 


-¢ 


“which Mr. Hvucow calls Kontkurit mooga. 

Though. it was known im Europe by the publications of Dr. Rox 
fs, RE Dr. Bucwanan, that the Tusseh and Arrindy silkworms 
are gxisting and indigenous, yet, strange enough, it was hitherto 
unknown, (at least with us on the continent,) that for some years past, 
their silk was only in small quantity exported to Lagland; this 
silk ‘having been considered as an inferior quality to that produced 


‘by Bombyx mori. The question of the possibility of” acclimation of 


® ‘these larve in other congenial climates has ex ipso never been raised. 
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7. Another Saturnia distinct from all others (alis inferioribus in 
-ecaudam desinentibus) ; it resembles some species which I saw brought 
from Seva,’ Java. * | cme ni, 38 

I could only procure the wings of this remarkable innaation —— 

moth comes from the neighborhood of Comercolly. 9. 
. Saturnia Seaighosree (mihi. smc oak ‘sup. extensarum 
‘Aes tinea. Ty wu 4 a ts V6 Tyumen! pe 
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iagn. Pectinicornis, alis superioribus apice acutis aubfalcatis, in 

inferioribus subtriangularibus maculis duabus subcircularibus non 

diaphanis luteis. Color lateritis—luteus, nebulis s sparsis obscuris lineis 
semicircularibus versus corpus*duabus albis fascié albid& brunnea 
yersus marginem inferiorem. 

Eggs, larva, and chrysalis, not seen living, but recognizable in the 
accompanying drawing. (See Moonga moth, Plate V1.) 

ffead, not projecting, with a tuft of reddish yellow hair. 

yes, ordinary dark-brown. 

Antenne, pectinated in 9, broader than usual in Saturnie. 

Palpi, four, covering the mouth whieh is invisible. 

. Thorax, square, half oblong, clothed near the head in a silverish grey 
color, forming a continuity of that in the upper margin of the superior 
wings, the behind part of the color of the wings. 

Abdomen, more than two-thirds of the breadth of both wings in , their 

‘natural position, likewise of the color of the wings. 

Legs, slender, hairy, yellow, short. 
. Tarsi, slight and incurved. 

Wings, horizontally expanded, with a strong tendon directing the 

membrane of the upper wiffgs in their upper margin. 
Both pairs of a dark yellow somewhat reddish color. The end in 
the male much curved, the upper margin half from the ‘body, of a 
silver grey color. The exterior extremity scarcely differently marked ; 
a brown slightly undulated band, accompanied on both sides by a white 
line, extends across the wings more than two-thirds below their 
insertion on the thorax. Several brown nubecule are to be observed 
between the divisions of each tendon. _Tw6 semilunar white lines are 
to be observed on the upper wings,.and are absolutely on the lower 
ones towards the abdomen; thé interior larger, inwards curved; the 
other shorter, outward bound. The two specks on the wings, peculiar 
to” Saturnia, are almost semicircular, but not micaceous, diaphanous ; 
but likewise clothed with yellow sqaame of a darker line (more ine g) 
with e,brown fhargin on ‘the inner side. . Through this distinguishing 
iarity this insect seems to make a transit to a next ‘genus, though 
the drawing of the larva represents completely a saturni« caterpillar. 
yi - The cocoon of a yellow pea color oe in appenyegce from all 
the others. a hie sd aus Vos sce aed pear, 
tgeWe: ‘are indebted for wee sitienant this. very, interesting, insect 
jf Seeman. JENKINS: ‘and Mr. Hucon. Its particulars. are extensively 
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9. Phalena Cynthia, Duury, 2, t. 6,f.2. Cram. 4, t, 39, £4. 

, Roxs. Linn. ‘Trans. vol. vii. p. 42, Bucuanan, 
Dese. Dinajpur, p. 214. 
Rica sous xa qualia it as Phalana Penelope unde ?) 

The Arrindy Arria, or Eria silkworm (Pl. V.) is reared over a . great 
part of Hindustan, but more extensively in the districts of Dindjpur and 
Rangpur, in houses, in a domesticated state, and feeds chiefly on the 
leaves of Ricinus communis. 

The silk of this species has hitherto never been wound off, but 
people were obliged to spin it like cotton, 

“It gives a cloth of seemingly loose coarse texture, but of incre- 
dible durability ; the life of one person being seldom sufficient to 
wear outa garment made of it, so that the same piece descends from 
mother to daughter."’—( Atkinson's letter to Roxburgh.) 

Itis so productive as to give sometimes 12 broods of spun silk mn the 
course of the year. The worm grows rapidly, and offers no difficulty 
whatever for an extensive speculation. 

On account of the double profit which would be. derived from: the 
same area of land cultivating it with castor-oil plant, which produces 
oil and feeds the worm, an extensive culti¢ation of this species would 
be highly recommendable; and if also the cloth is of the coarsest 
nature, it is,on the other hand, very valuable on account of its durabi- 
lity... May it not be -particularly well adapted to mix it in certain 
textures with cotton ? 

It is likewise an inhabitant of Assam, and Mr. Hucon’s observations 
about this species form an interesting paragraph in his memorandum. 

10... Saturnia (7) trifengstrata, mihi.—Longitudo hneas 24—28. 
Diagnosis. g obscure castaneo_brunned versus finem albido adspersa, 
linea transversali albida, alis_ superforibus ad marginem externam* 
fenestris tribus transparentibus lined diagonali versus corpuscurrentibus. 


_. g luteus line& brunned transversali transversé super alas currente, 


ala superiores margine externo fuscescentes. 
. eggs, whitish-yellow ; indented 1 line on the longef Scene 

_ Larva, unknown. | 

. Chrysalis, unknown, (damaged.) 

. Cocoon, yellow, in a network, transparent, so that the cocoon in the 
inside j is to be seen, ef a remarkable silky lustre. 

Imago. g of an uniform brown:color ; towards the end of the wings 
the like with white. flower powdered, An obsolete whitish line runs 
transversely. The most remarkable in this insect are three glass eyes 
on the upper wings, beginning from the tendon of the insertion lower 
than the middle of the wing, and running one behind the other inwards 
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| 
towards the extremity of the body. The first looks like. two, which 
run together, the second is the smallest. | jie 


2 of a uniform yellow color, only the outward margin of the 
wings is brownish, and a transversal line turns over the wings. The 
glass eyes are wanted, one of the three is a vestige, instead of the 
two others are two brown spots to be observed, 

In those specimens which I saw were cradual transitions from dark 
brown to light yellow io different individuals to be observed, but 
always were the females much darker. . 

This is likewise a valuable discovery of Captain Jenxins in Assam, 
whiere it lives on the soon tree, but seems to be not much used. 

ll. Henry -Creranton, Esq. of Malda, mentions another silk- 
worm :-— 

“There is a cocoon produced wild upon the mango tree, which 
the people of Ma/da gather and mix with Arrindy cocoons in spinning.” 
This species éceems to have remained hitherto unobserved. 

sd There is no doubt, that in India exist some more insects, which 
furnish this precious material. The repeated and so often frustrated 
; endeavours of ingenious men in /urope would certainly find in India 
an ample and highly remuferating field in this branch of speculation. 
‘It would be very interesting to collect all moths which form cocoons, 
‘ »« amounting, to judge by analogy, probably to upward of 150 species, 
to watch their natural cconomy, and to send specimens of ony cocoon 
| ie Europe, to be there attentively examined. 
' Many have made the objection that the ue of ei Indian — 
is much inferior. ; 
2 is is yet an undecided question. . The seg ibadee elkword dege- 
, (ear if not properly attended to. What has been done to raise the 
indigenous species from the state of their natural inferiority ? Very. 
much depends upon the cultivation of the worms in houses; 2, the 
method of feeding them, selecting that vegetable substance, not which 
tifies the best their taste, but which contributes to form a finer 
‘cocoon ; ; and By. from the first chemical operations employed before 
the working” ‘of the rough material. But even if the raw ‘material 
‘would 1 not be capable of a higher degree of cultivation, the demand 
for it would, notwithstanding, never cease in Europe. ~ All silk pro- 
ss @ueed in Hindustan has hitherto found a readyeand profitable market — 
ae Sos agin Amd demand is always greater than the supply. 
SS ie ‘roughest stuff of the: Arriady silkworm is'appre- 
De o conchude the } present article 
tt bd t, ae 
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Mr. Jonn Grass, the Surgeon of Baglipur, sent, in the begumiog 
of this century, some of the Arrindy silk home, and he wroter — 

‘“«T understand that some manufacturers to whom it was shown seém- 
ed to think that we had been deceiving them by our accounts of the 
shawls being made from the wool of a goat, and that this silk if eent 
home would be made into shawls equal to any manufactured in 
India.” 

This will be sufficient to show the importance of this article, and 
that it merits highly the attention of the paternal Government of 
India, and of all patriotic institutions, particularly of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, which has done hitherto so much for the promo- 
tion of science and knowledge, and consequently for the welfare of 
all nations, 








W:; —Concerning certain interesting Phenomena manifested in individuals 

born blind, and in those having little or no recollection, of that sense, 
_on their being restored to sight at various periods of life. By 
_F. H. Brett, Esq. Med. Serv, 


When the profound and discerning Mr. Locks in in his Essay on the 
Human Understanding asserted that ideas were not innate, he meant, 
no doubt, that so far as the mind’s intercourse, in its present condition, 
with all objects submitted to it was concerned, its noble faculties were 
destined to be educated only by its legitimate objects of excitation 
through the medium of the senses appointed for that purpose. His 


eccentric comparisons of the mind to a dark room, a blank sheet of | 


paper, &c., meant in realifymothing further. | 
_ It occasionally happens that in the course of very extensive prac- 
tice we have opportunities of illustratfng this, im cases of restoration 
to sight of persons born blind, and also in cases of indivigluals who 
have known and distinguished colors; and ‘* then (as Mr. Locke 
expresses it) cataracts shut the windows,” and if restored to sight many 
years afterwards, they are in precisely the same situation as though 
they had never seen before, having not the slightest recollection. or 
idea of colors any more than the individuals born blind. All is to be 
acquired ‘‘ de novo.” . 

I will particularize the talicwiag from amongst tara which have 
occurred to me, as they may probably appear interesting to the Society 
when divested of all purely professional or surgical detail, mbiahy bare 
already indeed been communicated to the profession. 

No. 1.—The following is illustrative of the fact of all ideas ‘of hase 


‘and colors having to be acquired, as well as a verification of the problem - 
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contained in the Sth Section of the 2nd Book of Mr. Locker ih his 
chapter on Perception.  * Suppose a man born blind, and now adult, 
and taught by the’ touch to distinguish between g cube and a sphere 
of the same metal, and suppose the cube and the sphere placed on a 
table, and the blind man.be made to see; (quere: whether by his 
sight before he touched them he could now distinguish and tell which 
is the globe and which the cube ?) topwhich the acute and judicious 
proposer answered—No.” 

4. pandit, 18 years of age, native of Saugor, was born blind; his 
mother states that she had kept him in a dark room until the 10th J} 
day of her confinement, when on taking him to the door and expos- 
ing his eyes to the light, she discovered the pearly appearance of the 
pupils peculiar to cataract, and that he has always been blind. He 
is intelligent. and cheerful, and has been in the habit of finding his 
Way about Saugor and the adjoining country for many years, fre- 
quently singihg, of which he is very fond. He had little or no incli- 4 
nation to undergo the operation,—at least not sufficient to overcome 
the fear which he entertained. He could perceive the light, and had 
acquired the habitof rotating the head constantly in progression in 
a regular and curious manner to the right and left, with a view, I 
imagine, of admitting the light to the retina bbliquely between the 
circumference of the cataract and the under edge of his iris. It was 
a long time before his relations could persuade him to submit to an 
operation. He had requested to be taken to me some months previ- : 
ous; was gratified at being told that he might be made to see like other 
people; but the slight inconvenience attending the introduction of a 
few drops of the solution of belladonna into the lids, and my holding 
the lids to try how they should, be supported, annoyed him—and he - 
said he would much sooner go home and eat his dinner. ‘“‘ What do 
I want with being restored to sight ’’” His mother likewise expressed 
her disbelief as to a person born blind being made to see. The prin- 
cipal pandit of the muhallah at length overruled the objections. The 
operation was performed on the 28th of August. He complained of 
but little pain, and indeed there was scarcely any inflammation what- 
ever produced by the operation. He immediately became conscious 
een coparepble increas Ob eM ieate a) it toile Jt heen aes 
is i The eye-balls, as in all cases of congenital cataract, moved: about 
without any control, which, together with a very preminent: brow and 
much spasmodic action of the lids, offered some obstacles. So little 
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ion had occurred, that I operated on the 30th August on the left 
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consequence of which his eyes remained bandaged for several days, 
and it became necessary to bleed him. He expressed himself as 
sensible of a remavkable change haying taken place: the light was 
most distressing to him, and continued so for some time. On the 
eighth day the absorption had proceeded very satisfactorily : several 
substances of various colors were presented to him. He could not 
recognize any of them, until he bad made himself acquainted with 
them by the sense of touch. He brought them very close to his 
eyes, moving his head in his accustomed peculiar manner. What- 
ever he attempted to reach, he always missed his aim. He ex- 
pressed himself as highly gratified, and confident that he would see 
and know every thing, but did not like too much interrogation. On 
the 12th day he came to me again. The eye-balls were no longer 
rolled in their former vacant manner. He had acquired the pewer 
of directing the left eye, which had been most instructed, on objects ; 
the right eye, from inflammation, having remained banddged. A lady 
shewed him her shawl : he said it was red, which was correct: but did 
not know what it was, until examined by the hand. The platform in 
front of the house was recognized as green, and*his mother said he 
had been examining many things at home. The absorption of the 
cataract has proceeded, leaving two-thirds of the pupil of the left eye 
quite clear; some inflammation still in the right. He said he was 
no longer afraid ‘of me, and that he would submit to any thing I 
recommended. On the 16th of September he walked from the town 
to see me, accompanied by his mother. He had gained much infor- 
matioh during his absence. The pupil of the left eye had become 
almost entirely clear. He said he had seen a great number of trees 
on the road, the lake, and a buggy passing by. He had made himself 
acquainted with several things. What is this ?—A lota. This ?—A 
pawn leaf. Which answers were correct. A small hooka was shewn 
him: he touched it, and was told what it was; several things were 
then presented to him and the hooka was again brought. He observ- 
ed, “I ¢annot tell ; you have submitted so many things to me, that 
I am confused, and forget their names."" He felt it and then exclaim- 
ed, it is the same hooka. Presently it was shewn him a third time ; 
he recognized it after having carefully viewed it from top to bottom 
without touching. He observed a book, remarking that it was 
red; but he knew not that it was a book until told so. It was 
presented to him a few minutes afterwards, and he recognized 
both the color and the book. He said he was extremely happy and 


gratified with all he saw. He followed me with his eyes as I moved 


about the rodtn, and pointed out the different positions I took. He 
H 
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recognized ‘distinctly the features of his mother's face. | She,hid it 

under her chadder; he laughed, and observed that she had done so, * 
and turned his face away. He sajd, ‘‘ I can see evegy thing ; all I want 
more, is time to learn what they all are; and when I can walk about . 
the town, I shall be quite satisfied."". He could not ascertain whether ‘ 
any thing was round or square, smooth or rough. He distinguished 

the following: some partridges, the cage and the cup containing the 

water. The color of their plumage he correctly stated; also the 
windows, the fields, the sky, a child in arms, &c. On, the 7th he 

again came to see me. He pointed out every feature in his mother's 

face, her hair, the color of her dress, the different distances and posi- 

tions which she purposely took, and when changing places with 
another woman, selected her out. He stated that if I would bring 

brssef wed book I shewed him yesterday, he would recognize it. I 

accordingly brought him a red morocco box much resembling the 

book, but sfhaller; he said it was the book! At this period his | 
knowledge of the shapes of bodies and their sizes was very imperfect, 
especially the latter. He directed his hand straight to whatever things 
were now present befoye him. The last time I saw him, a small 
ivory looking-glass, a paper-cutter, and a cut jelly-glass, were placed 
on the ground; they were shifted and changed, and he distinguished 
each respectively. He was much amused and laughed heartily. I 
gave him the looking-glass, in which he noticed his ee and said it 
was like other people's, achchha. 

Jt will appear, therefore, that his judgment of siti colors, 
atthe, and positions, was very Seer eae That of size-and form 








was to be acquired more tardily. mbes 
- Frém this gia r ia Bangor, es — eae nothing futher Ss 
“et him, a 


No. 2.—The next is a similar instance of an ‘individual ae oe 
‘never ah before, —a Brahman boy of 10 years: of ‘set residing at the 





‘Kherie Pass, near the Defra valley. Jost. wo att} 
om A’ few days after the first operation when the: were re- 
‘moved, the principal circumstance | worthy: of note was the confusion 

Pa | ot , od 


and embarrassment of the mind, arising from me 

cas and the dazzling influence of light. Aett—k wvX 

On the seventh day” he “had ‘acquired some Voluntary power over 

‘the ball of the eye, to steady it somewhat, and fix it on any 

‘object he'wished to discern, but only for a few moments. He had 

3 ter repent d prac olen 4) poe but it was 
Diaspora Baten a ag operation that he could 
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ing this period, when the absence of pain and inflammation permitted, 
(for it was necessary for him to undergo several operations,) the ban- 
dages were removed before and aftey sunset, and his attention was 
directed to men sometimes standing, sometimes moving; also to the 
tent, sky, trees and their foliage, animals of different kinds, the 
colors and figures and motions of which he was able in time to dis- 
cern. ~ 

There was no correspondence, however, for a long while between 
the sight and touch, neither did he for several days direct his eyes 
straight to objects so as to examine them minutely. At night he 
would contemplate the stars, and the flame of a candle, and the fea- 
tures of my face, &c.  Debility, the necessary result of the treatment, 
&c. in a delicate. frame, was one cause of the slowness of progress. As 
he gained strength by an improved diet, his vision greatly impreved. 

He was observed to take up various’objects and notice them ; latterly 
I was in the habit of calling him into my tent when at breakfast. He 
noticed the cups and saucers and their patterns ; chintz on the canvas; 
* he observed attentively a hooka, describing the bell (cut glass) as 
bright; noticed the snake, and mouth-piece (sitver), and saw dis- 
tinctly the sm~ke ascending. 

On the 20th-of December he walked several yards without aszist- 

ance. A lady gave him a colvred chintz cap, with which he was 
much pleased, and he distinguished on it the colors of green and 
red, and the white ground. As his new sense could scarcely be said 
~ to have been exercised more than fourteen days, further observations 
could not be made as to pus judgment of distances, positions, forms, 
and motions. 
' No. 3.—A similar result, as far as phenomena, occurred in a boy of 12. 
years of age, ‘though his acquirements were more rapid, from his natural 
mental intelligence being superior to the former cases: the cause 
of his blindness was disease after birth from the small-pox. The nature 
of the operation being the formation of an artificial pupil at the outer 
corner of the eye, it is unnecessary to repeat the details which are so 
similar to the preceding, and though. he had seen for some weeks of 
his early existence, of course he had to acquire all ‘ de novo.” 

No. 4.—There are others who have been restored to sight. who 
had lost itat a more’adyanced period of life—say five or six years of 

age and upwards, and when restored exhibit peculiar ; phenomena 
cia or leas interesting in proportion tothe degree of remembrance 
they may possess of their former. vision. And this was particularly 
remarkable ina young man of 25 years of age, the brother of the 
<eheasanga aaa o. 2, who had become blind when nonly 5 } years 
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old; and which is remarkably interesting in a physiological point of 
view, as shewing the power of the retina to preserve its susceptibility 

‘to light for twenty years, though not the only case recorded. There 
“was certainly in this case a great approximation to the phenomena 
manifested in congeuital blindness, but there was not that marked 
iguorance in recognising objects at first sight, nor that palpable 
want of correspondence between the touch and sight, but both existed 
to some extent. It was also curious that he should become blind 
after five years of the same disease with which his brother was born 
blind. 

I recollect restoring a man, aged 35 years, who had been blind for 
a period of twelve years from the venereal disease, causing closure of 
the pupils. This man, after an operation for artificial pupil, recognis- 

, ed, of course, every thing perfectly the moment he was permitted to 

| look about him, and still enjoys a very tolerable share of vision at 

Cawnpore. ° 


V1I.—Memorandum, of the progress of sinking a Well in the bunds of 
Chandpur, near the foot Bf the Hills. By Mr. Wiviiam Dawe, Con- 
ductor, Delhi Canal Departmeat. 








- dn sinking wells through the soils, without and within the lower 
range of hills, I have scen repeated failures owing to the usual mode 
adopted in diggiig for the water, (i. e. with perpendicular sides ;) and 
as I was only about 400 yards from a branch of the Jumna, the level 
of its water about 14 feet below the surface of the top of the pro- 

= posed well, J calculated upon finding Water at 20 feet deep at the 
utmost. I therefore commenced diggiug 42. feet diameter, contracting 
as I sunk, and this admitted of leaving a couple of winding steps to 
bring up the contents by basket loads, in preference to being drawn 


up with a.drag-rope, (which method could not well be adopted, the top 
excavation being so wide.) | At the depth of 24 feet I was appre- 


hensive that the work would have been a failure, owing to the vast 
| accumulation of heayy boulders, from 4 to 10 maunds weig!ft, which 


I had no purchase to get up. This obstacle: was)got) over» by: the 


Ss simple method of expending one for every step of th EtririGbse sce. 
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_ into the bank to prevent the possibility. of their falling dowm on: the 
—-_-Work-people. below... By. this method down.as. deep. as» 37: feet: the 
r boulders were expended as we came on them, and as. the soil there 
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I was obliged to commence sinking perpendicular, which was carried 
on till we at lenzth found water at 72 feet deep, The boulders 
found in the latter part of the work were only few, but they were of 
the largest size, and those were got rid off by excavating recesses 
in the sides and depositing them therein. The above excavation down 
to 72 feet was completed for 120 sicca rupees. 
Part of the cylinder having been built, it was sunk in June, w hen 
I found the water had sunk 7 feet 6 inches lower. We sunk further 
14 feet, when we got to a bed of clear pebbles, and bedded the well 
ring on small boulders, with 6 feet 6 inches water; and as the driest 
season has arrived, we may expect always to have a plentiful supply 
of good water from a total depth of 86 feet below the surface. 
4 
MemMoraNDUM OF THE SOIL IN THE CHANDPUR WELL. ~ & 
Feet 1.  Clayey soil. 
2to 7. Light soil, consisting of clay and sand, the proportion of 
sand increasing with the depth. 
8. A vein of sand. 
9 to 11. Sand with slight mixture of clay. — 
12to 14. Fine sand. 


_—— 


15. River sand, 
» 16... © Coarse river sand. 
pchF. . Ditto ditto, with gravel and small boulders. 
_ 18...» Large gravel and boulders. 


‘19 to 25.» Ditto ditto, some of the boulders very large. 

26 to 27. Dittdditto, large boulders, with a mixture of clay. 

28 to 30. Ditto ditto, with a layer of immense boulders. 

31 to 32. Ditto ditto, and small boulders through which a spring 
of water has passed, shewn by the stones being withoat 
a particle of sand mixed with them. 


33 to 36. Large gravel with large boulders. : 
37s A vein of old spring, as above. x 
r ' 38. Gravel with small boulders. ~— . 

3y¥. ° —A vein of river sand with a mixture of small stones. 
40 to 41. Gravel with large boulders. — ont 


42 to 46. Large gravel with small boulders. — 


47 to 48. A vein of old spring—small boulders. pw 
49 to 54. — Gravel with large boulders. ) 2 
55 to 56. Vein of river’ saad, slightly mixed with Graven AP 
57 to 64, Gravel with small pat eg ' Ne Dias 
65 to’ 66, A vein of fine river sand. ee. 

oe to 69." Gravel with no boulders. eisai ean ps ithe 
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70,to-72.. Vein.of fine river sand—(water found. here), 
#3:to. 76. . Pine sand, with a mixture of clean gravel. «« ~ 
77 to 79. Gravel with a mixtyre of yellow sandy 
80 to 83... Clear fine river sand. _ 
84,to 86.. A bed of clean pebbles, and the well ring bedded on 
small boulders. 
N. B. The water sunk while the cylinder was being built to 79-6. 


Note by Lieutenant W. E. Baxsr, Engineers, Assistant Superintendant 
- of Cunals. 

The situation of this well is close to the southern base of the outer 
range of hills, where they fall away into the valley of the Jumna, a 
branch of which now occupied as the bed of the De/Ai canal, passes 
within a short distance of it. The strata, of which the section is 
thus exhibited, are evidently the deposits of a stream, having, for the 
greater part*of the time, at least as strong a fall and as rapid a cur- 
rent as the Jumna at the seme spot now has—and they are precisely 
what might now be fogming in the Jumna, were that river raising its 
bed—even the stracr of small rounded stones, in which Mr. Dawe 
has attributed the removal of sand and smaller gravel to the action 
of formerly existing springs, have their representatives in the nwmer- 
ous shingle banks of the Jumna. 

The most striking circumstance, however; illustrated by Mr. Dawn's 
observations, is the impermeability of these river deposits to the 
water of the neighboring channel, the stream of which is never dry. 
This circumstance was even more strongly exemplified in the same 
vicinity—at the village of Rayanwalla—where, within the inclosure of 
the canal chowkey, and not 60 yards distant from the water's edge, it 
was desired to sink a well to supply clear water to such of the esta- 
blishment as remained there during the rainy season, when the 
river water is turbid and unwholesome. The shaft was of -small dia- 
meter, as water was confidently expected at but little below the level 
of that in the canal: no trace of it, however, was met with to the 
depth ‘of 60 feet—when, from the smallness of the shaft, it became. 


dangerous to. proceed further; the attempt was: therefore abandoned © 


and the shaft filled up again. The strata “pierced through. on this occa- 
sion consisted. of large and ’small boulders, gravél and,sand materials, 
of which we find it impossible to form a dry bund," even where the 
‘difference of level is only 2 or 3 feet—while here, the excavation must 
— have. FOX eat least. 50. feet below the canal level. [ocIug orci os 7 * 
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are nt. contradiction to this, is a well known fact, connected 
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the Ganges. I mean the disappearance from the surface, near where 
they leave the outer range of hills, and then again emerging at the 
distance of 10 or 12 miles lower dovgn; thus shewing the complete 
permeability of the gravel beds through which they must be supposed 
to trickle—and that this is in some measure the case in the Jumna 
also, is rendered probable by a circumstance which came under our 
observation in the great drought of 1833-34. 

In order to supply the excessive demand for water for irrigation, it 
became necessary to throw a gravel bund right across the Jumna— 
just below the head of the canal; and at this very period, as appears 
from a-record kept in the Executive Engineer's Office at Agra, a slight 
diminution only of the waters of the Jumna at that place was 
observable. 





VIl.—The History of Labong from the Native Records, consulted by 
Dr. D. Ricuarpson, forming an Appendix to his ipo published 
in the preceding volume*. 


The annals of Labong reach back to the game-Temote and fabulous 
period as those of the neighboring nations. In the year 1118, (A. 
_D- 574,) after Gaupamanu had obtained nié-dan, or eternal rest, two 
“holy men, Watsoo-pay-waf and Tunxa-panpba, (having first buried a 
shell with the spiral turned the reverse way,) by prayers and holiness 
raised from out-the earth the walls, gates, and ramparts, and sunk the 
fosse of Lahong. They marked the site of the pagoda, and during 
two years emploved themselves im calling together the people from 
the surrounding forests and’ small villages. In 1120 they raised to 
the throne Rama or ZamMa-Day-we, daughter of the king of Chanda- 
pur (or, Wintian, the capital of | Saroarata-ty-ne), and widow of a 
prince of Cambodia. She had twin sons; Mauanta-yatua. The elder 
succeeded. her in JLabong, received the common title of “* Sen-sur 
Sueen,” or Lord of the White Elephant, for having caught one of that 
color. AtNpDAwarRagsa, the younger, built and reigned in Lagon. In 
-Labong (the Magadharrame of which is Hart-soune Zayatyne) from 
Rama-pay-we to ApuTza-woon-tHa, who built the pagoda (asscin 
dayd) there reigned 35 kings, and from Aputza-woon-THa to Benra- 
qHEoHA 19; 0in all 94 kings reigned in Labong. Bunya-MEN-YEA, 
‘called = in’ Ava History Dotana Bewya-tso<-men-rea, the son of 
Bxunra-THOORA, , succeeded him, and reigned ten years in Latong, 

* We have already quate from this document i in steep S ace Appendix 
Geveral Tables, page 135.—Ep. Qn we Ail? ~ i Pr “ 
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three in Kim-yea, five in Wen-congkan. In 651* he crossed the 


Thaluen river; and married a daughter of THoorna Tuoma, king of | 


Pegu, with whom he received in dower four hundred Taliens or Peruers 
and their wives, the town Yain Saien and its dependencies, and returned 
to his country; and on Thursday the full moon of Kasong, (May ) 
656, at midnight, founded Zama-pada-pur-there-nagara-nawara-raza- 
tani, or Zimmay, measuring from east to west five hundred talst, 
from north to south four hundred and fifty tals; built his palace of 
Zayaboungme ; reigned thirty-seven years; in 623 died, aged eighty, 
and was succeeded by his son Noatuen-Pootcuoo, who in 695 was 


| succeeded by his son Tso-retomTa-yunG ; and he in the same year by 


his son Na-renoon-tTarcunea; and he in 
~698 by his son Noa-tHexPoo; and he was succeeded in 
7@7 by his son Tso-kKaNnpew : he in 
709 by his son Tso-noa-you; and he in 
731 by bhi8 son Goowna ; and he in 
739 by his son-in-law Gnatnenmima; and he in 
742 by his son Taamer; and in 
' 782 his son Tso*BPrra succeeded ; and in 
$17 his son Tso-near succeeded ; and in 


' 625 his son Benya Tsornesr, called also There-tha-da-matilanka-seek- 
: ~ ka-wa-te-ya-ta ; in 
- 865 his son Tso-myNnkrar succeeded: and in : 


899 hisson Benya Tsay; in- 

_ 904 his son Tso-mywne; in 

» 906 his daughter Zava-papa, calledalso There-thadama-maha-@ny-w 
\ 920 Sen-sue-mya-sueen, king of Pegue, took the town, but allowed 
t _ the queen to enjoy the revenues with the royal title till her death, 
when he gave the town and revenue to his son NaRrata-rs0, the 
myo-tsa, (literally, town- eater: the person who enjoys the revenue 
of a town amongst the Burmese is so called). Sanawaonr, in _the 
| oe 





ane account for the discrepance in the dates of Labong and Zimmay, it is to 
mrad that the common era has been twice altered ; once 624 years after. t| 

Of AUDAMAM, by Tree Mounep ARI, king. of There; Kir-tana, 
Soarpees 622 > years, and commenced from 2, ‘The second alteration was wa 

made b y Taencaner, king of Pagan, in the seventeenth year of ‘hi telga Se 
“years s from the reign of Treane Mouncpant, who dropped 560 yeurs, ard again 
sommes nced with 2. Latbong was founded 1118 years after the death of 
 Gauna MAL; Beh Aimed ABE: years after the alteration of | Taex Ganer, or 
Po ay of ¢ death of GAUDAMA, 3 giving a period of 720 yoann. Spek 


‘thirteen years and some: odd months Poss days to 
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year 990, after-the death of Sen-sur-myva Sneen, the chief of 

« Aoung-nam, rebelled in Zimmay and shook off the Peguan authority ; 
and in 992, Tuaspan-pama-yaza, she grandson of Sen-pur-srya- 
SHKEN retook it. 1125, Tso-oung recovered its independence, which 
it enjoyed only a short time, when it was taken by 5e#N-BUE-SHEEN, 
king of Ava, son of .the great ALtompra: 1136, Benrva-sa-pBan. 
and Kawterxa, the eldest brother of the present Chow-tchee-weet of 
Labong, who was Myo-tsa of Lagon, rose against THa-pan-Menpev, 
called by the Shans Sogoung-bue, (a white-headed chief.) |The Go- 
vernor of Zimmay under Sen-suUE-sHEKN again prevailed and trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Bankok, to which they have continued sub- 
ject ever since. Kiaweera had six brothers, three others of whom 
have received from the king of Bankok the title of “ Chow-tcha- 
Weet,”’ or ‘* Lord of Life,” one of. the many titles he himself enjoys, 
and the other three have been Chows Moungs of the other towns. 
The present Chow-tcha-Weet, who is now seventy-two years of 
age, is the youngest and last of the seven brothers. He has five 
children by his first chief wife, viz. the wife of Cuow Hova of La- 
bong ; the wife of a chief who is at Baukok @ffow Rasa Boor, the 
eldest son; another daughter who is deranged, but quiet and inoffen- 
sive. _.Cuow Howa of Latong wiil probably succeed to the zazabo- 
lenoe. He is certainly, from his intelligence and habits of application 
to business, a4ncomparably best fitted to do so. But it is the opinion 
of the northern Tsoboas that the Cnow Hova of Zimmay, who is even 
now little inclined to submit to the old Tsoboa’s authority, will not 
quietly acquiesce, and that at the death of the present Tsoboa there 
will be some bloodshed in the country. 


. ; ;4 
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vitr .— Suggestions on the Sites of Sangala and the Altars of Alensaiatis 
“being a an extract from "Notes of a Journey from Lahore to Karichee, 
. made in in 1830. By C. Masson. 


At length after av long march we arrived at arespal’ having 
passed the whole road through close jungle. Eust of it was an 
abundance of luxuriant grass, where, with many others, I went to 
allow my nag to graze. On rejoining the party, I found it encamped 
j in front of the®illage’and an old ruinous castle attached to it. Behind 

‘us was a large cineular mound or eminence, and to the west was an 

f irregular rocky height crowned with remains of buildings, | shewing 

fragments of walls, with niches in them. This elevation was undoabt.- 

‘edly a natural ¢ object ; ; the former, being of simple earth, was probably 

artificial. On, gofng to examine the remains we found two i immense 
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circular stones with large perforations, which we .were told were 

once worn round the ancles by a celebrated fakeer, who resided here, 
and who among other proofs of mortification and sanctity, accustom- 
ed himself to eat earth and other strauge substances. Between our en- 
campment and this natural height was a small space of jungle, in which 
are a few pipal trees in the last stage of existence. The old fort, an 
erection of other days, is built with burnt bricks; its walls and towers 
are very high, and its extent considerable, but time has made evident 
ravages in its defences: its bulwarks have in many places tumbled 
down, and it is nolonger occupied. Surrounding the north-east angle 
of the fort, isa smallswamp, We were cautioned by the inhabitants, 
that we should be much annoyed by aspecies of gnat, called muckah, 
which swarm by night in these jungles during the rainy months, but y 
which we had not hitherto seen. To avoid these, we decamped towards | 
evening, and fixed ourselves on the summit of the circular artificial 
mound before mentioned. 

It was impossible to look upon the prospect of the fort.and swamp 
before us, and beneath our feet, upon the ground on which we stood, 
without feeling thescomwiction that we were beholding the fort and 
lake of Sangala, and that we stood on the eminence protected by the 

- triple lines of chariots, and defended by the Kathai, before they al- — ” 
-  Jowed themselves to be shut up in their fortress. 4 
_ The evidence of Anrian is very minute as to this place, and he fur- - 
: : P P . =” ye 
nishes excellent data which cannot be mistaken in their application.. 
While ALEXANDER was preceeding to occupy the kingdom, abandon. 
ed by its monarch the second Porus, he received intelligence that the © 
Kathei, the most warlike of the Indian nations in those parts, in 
. confederacy with others, probably the Malli and Oxydrace, had col- a 
~ Tested their forees, and resolved to oppose his progress, if toward 
them directed. As the occupation of an undefended country present- 
ed no field for achievement or glory, he dispatched Heeusstion to 
effect its. settlement, and marched direct against the Kathei. At the 
period | of receiving tidings of the hostile attitude of these Indians, 
bad crossed the Acesines, and was. marching towards 
‘Lahore, if, we credit the inferénce that this city represents the capita, 
fe Th fugitive Porus._ He diverged to the south, apd having crossed 
Hydraotes or Ravi, on the first day arrived at Pamprama_ (pos- 
Pind Brahma, Brahma’s or the Brabman’s village) at which he — | 
i e p_senconias and on the third reached Sangala, which Anrgian . 
2 as acity with a fort, built of brick, at*one extremity of which 
ake taining ar ae He farther eee pale 
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opposite their fort, which was not very high or difficult of access; this 
they had fortified with a triple row of chariots and waggons, placing 
their tents in the middle. ALExgnver~ successively stormed the 
barriers of wheeled carriages, and the Kathi sought refuge within 
the walls of their fortress. Around this he then drew an intrench- 
ment, except at the point where the lake intervened, the bank of which 
he secured by lines of waggons he had captured, and there stationed 
a strong division of troops under Provemy to intercept the flight of 
the garrison, which hé naturally concluded, when driven to extremi- 
ty, would attempt to escape that way—the depth of water, in what 
ARRIAN calls a lake (or it may be his translator) being, as he himself 
assures us, inconsiderahle. ALEXANDER having completed his line of 
circumvallation and other precautionary measures, advanced his 
engines to the assault of the walls. The terrified garvison, as aptici- 
pated, by night attempted to pass the lake; their progress was inter- 
cepted, and they were driven back with immense slanghter. The 
operations of the siege continuing, the towers of the fort were over- 
thrown by mines, and it was finally carried by assault. : 
In the present Hurrecpahk we are able toae<C8rnize every feature 
which Araran sodistinctly points out—the fort built.of brick, the lake, 
or rather swamp of water, and the eminence or mound opposite the 
fort—this last is wonderfully convenient for the mode of defence 
_ ‘the Kathzi adopted, from the gentle slope of its sides. Moreover, 
~a trench still exists between the mound and the fort and parallel there- 
to, “which may plausibly enough be ascribed to the line of cicumval- 
“ie Inticn#ained by the Macedonian engineers. 
_ © With respect to*the présent fort, however ancient it may be, it is 
not of course the identical one that was besieged by AvexanpeEr, | 
ahd which Arrtan informs us was razed to the ground—but in all 
probability it occupies the precise site, and may be built with” pg 
materials of the one sacrificed to Grecian resentment. , 
“It is necessary to state with regard to Hurreepah, that native tra- 
dition assigns to thesspot the commencement of a large city, which 
- «extended as far as: ‘Chichee © Wuitnee, twelve coss southward—the 
period of its existence 80 remote, that it is not known whether the 
Hindu or Muhammed | religion was then professed—and that it was 
destroyed. ‘by an immtdiate’ visitation of Divine anger, excited by the 
crimes of the sovereign, who appropriated to himself the wives of his 
‘subjects. The eminence, so often noted, js covered with fragments 
of bricks and eartheh-ware, as is the entire neighborhood: of the 
‘place. , Accident prevented me from observing if@any remains’ of 
buildings nr discernible in the next*march we made to Chichee 
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Wutnee, as we teacalled by night—but . conclude not, ‘as gre ae ae 
whole road led through marshes. 
The identification of Anriax’s Sangala would not be merely curious 
as a point of illustrative geography, but of importance as directing 
us to the spot where ALEXaNvER’s operations ceased on the banks 
of the Hypbasis, and affording a better clue than we were hitherto 
acquainted with for the detection of the site of the famous altars 
erected by the illustrious Greek as lasting monuments of his progress 
and victories. Various have been the inferences drawn as to the 
position of these celebrated structures—but I[ hesitate not to surgest 
that they were erected on the banks of the modern Gharra, composed 
of the united streams of the Beyah and Sutlej, and at that point or 
nearly where a direct line drawn from AHurreepah would meet the 
river,—that is, (if there be faith in modern maps,) in that portion 
of it which divides the Sikh and Bhawelpur territories. ARRIAN 
describes Savgala as two marches from the Hyphasis, and Hurreepah 
is distant from the Gharra eighteen or twenty coss (27 or 30 miles). 
[tis impossible not to admire the correctucss of Agrian in his rela- 
tion of" ALEXANDEW ogress in the Panjab, and I feel confident, 
tha had I been fortunate to have had him for a companion when a 
wanderer in that country, the vestiges of his altars, if any remain, 
i might have been detected, Purny and, I believe, Sraazo, have placed 
em on the eastern bank of the Hyphasis : this, if conrect, will not 
2, te eeneral circumstances of locality. 






ee The ancient name Sangala appears a composition of sang aad 

: killah*, or literally, the stone fort, and figuratively applied to any strong 

: fort, ‘owing to position, construction or otherwise, without reference 

ss the . materials of which it may be built. The modern name denotes 

: ens = n Hindi, the green town, and would seem to: refer to the luxuriant 
; “pastures to be found east of it. Wei GRD 


(with ig adic uF 
Te The learned ‘Wirorp ‘bas accused Annan of confounding Sangala 


ith Salgeda, which he says still exists near Calanore, and | agreeing mi- 
itely with thé historian’s description. Sangala he describes as situate 
ain 1a forest, and sixty miles west by north of Lahore. Hurreepah is also 
sit ite. in a forest, or intense jungle of small trees and ‘bushes, s, but 
‘south-west: of Lahore, and ata somev at greater distance than sixty 
les. The fortress of Sangala, sO particularlysdescribed aby: ARRIAN, 
oo clearly by. deduction: haye- been south of means and, as it was 
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— 

‘This: site sdeserves farther attention, as we find that Sangala was, 
subsequent to its destruction by AuexanpeR, re-edified under the 
name of Euthydemia, in honor of the;father of tne reviver—but who 
this reviver of Sungala may have been, whether Demeraius, MEnan? 
DER, Or APPOLLODOTUs, has not been determined by the few whe 
have bestowed attention on this obscure but highly interesting por- 
tion of ancient history. 








IX.—Chinese Account of India. Transtited from the Wan-hten-UChung-kiow, 
or * Deep Researches into Ancient Monuments ;"' by Mua-twan-lin ; book 
$38, fol. 14. 


_ {The great interest which now prevails respecting the middle age of Indian 
history,. persuades us to transfer te our piges the following article from the 
London Asiatic Journal for July, August, 1836. The author or tvennusletor’s 
name is oot given.—Ep.] 


Téen-choo (or India) was known in the time of the latter Hans; the 
country was then called the kingdom of Shin-too*. 


[ch i bea of i eer Editor. ” 
ang-Kéen, when first sent C. 126) into 'la-hea (or - Baetrian: 
a snw stems of bamboos, as in het shook count epatte ern eu oF eax 
chuen). He inquired how they obtained these bamboos: some men of 
Ta-hea replied: *‘ Our merchants procure them in the markets of the 
kingdom of Shin-too, which is Téen-choo. Some call this kingdom Mo- 
kea-tot; others name it Po-lo-mun (country of the hrahmans); it is 
situated to the south of the Tsung-lingt (or Blue Mountains), distant 
s0me thousands of eto the south-east.of the Yué-che§ (Muassagete, or — 
Indo-Secythians). < 
~ This country is about 30,000 square /e || in extent; it is divided inter. 
nally into five Indias; the first is termed Middle or Central Indins the 
second Eastern India; tWeghird Southern India; the fourth Western 
India ; and the fifth Northern India. Each of these divisions of the terri. 
tory contains several thousands of /e ; apd fortified cities, surrounded with 
walls, and towns of the second order, are placed a few hundred /e apart. 
Southern India is bounded by the Great Sea (the Gulfof Bengal); 
Northern India is situated opposite to the Snowy Mountains™ ; on the 
ER UR, a, . 
= . In Sanserit fas, Sindha, Hiadustan. T Bay Magadhe. | 
“$ A chain of mountains to the north of Cashme i ) 7 = 
isitkn:, or Little Buchariny from Great Buohaviac oR rang eeme kaon, Eaatans 2 
=)  §.M. Rre’musat has given a traoslation of Ma-twan-lin’s account of the Yue-che 
bP Sa SecgdingtnDe ach be ‘to beats Mokipiih pies); 200 3 
tga ecording to Dr. Kru vient. Metrol., p. 64), 200 le are equal to one degree 
of the prtridian = 59°166 English miles; whence 30,000 fe will give about 10,375 
( _ S| Seue-shan, no exacte translation of the Sancrit fearaa Himdlaya, * ahode 


.of snow,’ or rather fearaafafe Himé/laygiri, ‘ mountain whereon the snow rests.’ 
| 5 division of India must include the modern Cashmere, the description of which, 















> 
by TASU‘DI, the Arabin historian, coincides in a striking manner with that of th 
' ‘Chinese author: ** The kingdom of Cashmere,’ he says, ‘which forms part of 
Jndin, is surrounded with very high mountains ; it contains a prodigious number of 
towns aud villages; it can be catered only by a single pass, Watch ig; ethene shy 
+ feat ao s * wee . -" “te 
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four sides, there are mountains sloping to the south, and a valley which 
crosses them forms the gate (or entrance) of the kingdom. Eastern India 
is bounded vn the east by the Great Sea, as well as by Foonan (Pegu) and 
‘Lin-e (Siam), which are separated only by a little sea. Western India 
adjoins’ Ke-pin) (Cophenes) and Po-sze (Persia)" ; Central India is 
situated in the middle of the four other divisions of India. 

All these kingdoms had kings in the time of the Han dynasty. There 
is besides the kingdom of Yuen-too, which is distant from Chang-gant 
9,800 fe ; it is 2,800 /e from the residence of the Governor-general of the 
Chittese provinces in Central Asiay. To the south it adjoins the Blue 
Mountains ; to the north its frontiers are contiguous to those of the 
W oo-sun. ; . 

_ Yan-sze-koo has stated that Yuen-too is no other than Shin-too ; wnd 
Shin-too is Téen-choo; there is no difference but in the pronunciation 
more or less strong. ] 


_ From the kingdom called Kaou-foo§ of the Yué-che, going to the west 
and south, as far as the Western Sea (the Indian Ocean); to the east, as 
far as Pan-ke; all these countries form the territory of Shin-too. It has 
a number of fortified towns; in about a hundred. commandants reside. 
There are also different kingdoms; ten of them have kings. ‘There 1s, 
however, litthe difference between them, und the whole have the collective 
denomination of Shin-too, 


& oS iVote of the Chinese Ed ‘tor. “a4 | 
ac he narrative of Foo.nan states: “ The kingdom of She-wei (Kapila) 
ongs to that of K'GH=%%ral] in India, which some call the kingdom of 
Pho-lo-nae, and others the kingdom of Sze (or) She-pho-lo-na-sze.””_- 
Choo-fa-wei, in his Fgh-kwd-ke (Memoir on the kingdoms of Fih, or 
Buddha), states that the kingdom of Pho-lo-nae (or Benares) is situated 
1,480 /e south of the kingdom of Kea-wei-lo-wei (or Kapila). In the ac- 
count of the kingdom of Ching-le by She-fa, it is said: ‘* Few oxen are 
killed in this kingdom ; the sheep of the country are black ; their horns, 
which are slender and apart, may be four feet long; one is killed about 
every ten days, but if any of these sheep happen to die of disease, the 
iuhab itants use the blood of bullocks. These animals live a long time ; 
aha. . 77 ny 
——* See for an account of these countries by M&-twan-lin, the translation by M. 
Re’susar, Nour. Mel. Asict. t. i, pp. 205 nnd 248. | | 
-f Capital of the Hans, situnted in Shen-se = now Se-can-foo. — 2 ie 
“: . This position of the ae ey of Yuen-too affords reason to think that it may 
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be the same ns thatof Shin-too. [tis only in the transcription of the Sansecrit. 
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the people of this country likewise are very long-lived. .TI ings 
commonly reign a hundred years, and the Fattocke live as tage t ie 
men. This kingdom is a dependency of India."] hag 7} 


The royal residence overlooks the riwer Hang or Gang (Ganges)* which 
some call Kea-pih-le. Here is situated the mountain Ling-tseaou ; called 
in the language of the Hoo-yu country, Ke-too-keu: it is « green rock, 
the head (or summit) of which reeatablén that of the bird Cseaou. 


Note of the Chinese Editor. 
[ Choo-fa_wei says, in his Fah-kwd-he, that this mountain is situated to 
the south of Mo-kéé.te?t, which is also «a kingdom dependent on India.] 


At the periodt when all these kingdoms belonged to the Yuéche, the 
latter put their kings to death and substituted military chiefs. They en- 
joined all their people to practise the doctrine of Fah-too (Buddha); not 
to kill living creatures ; to abstain from wine; and to conform entirely to 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the country, which is low 
and damp, and the temperature very hot. This kingdom is traversed by 
Jarge rivers ; the people fight upon elephants ; they wre of a feeble con- 
stitution compared with the Yué-che. = 

The emperor Woo.te, of the Hans (B. C. 142 to 87), sent an expedition 
of about ten persons, by the west and seath, in search of Shin-too. All 
information having been refused"*to the persons composing tifis expedition, 
they could not reach the country§. Under Ho-te (A. D. 89 to 106), sever 
ral ambassadors from that country came to offer tribute]]. che western 


* In Sanecrit a7 Ganga; this river, io sacred yertiies, bears also the name of 


@fawm Aapila, and more commonly afgweyrcy Aepiladhdra. 
ot way Magadha, the southern portion of the modero Babar, 


‘J This important epoch in the history of ludia may be fixed with precision by 
means of Chinese historians; and itis not one of the least advantages derivable 

rom the study of the writers of this nation. Ma-twan-lia, in his account of the 
Great Yus-che, or Indo-Scythians (book 336, fol. 2), states that the Chinese gene- 
ral Chang-k@en was sent as on ambassador to the Yut-che, by the emperor Woo-te 
4B. C. 126), and that, about 100 years after, a prince of this nation, who possessed 
one of the five governments of the country of the Dahm, subjected the Getes in Co- 
phenes, and that Téen-choo, or Indian, was again subjugated by the Yueé-che, This 
other conquest of India by the Scythians must be placed, therefore, about the year 
B.C. 26. Ma-twan-lio adds, that these Yué che, having become rich and powerful 
(by these conquests), remained in thris state ll the time of the latter Hans, who 
began to’ reign A. D, 222, It results from hence that the Scythians (or Yué-che) 
must have been masters of Western Indian from about B.C, 26 till A. D, 222, that is, 
for a space of 248 years. The first invasion of Ludia by the Yue-che, or Scythians, 
must bave taken place before the reign of Vicramaditya, whose celebrated era, which 
begins fifty-six years before ours, originated from the sormpleye defeat of the Scy- 
thian armies by this Indian prince ; an event which deserved to be thus immorta- 


lized, Sece Indian Algebra, by Mr. Coresnooxke, (Preface, p. 43%) and Lassen, De 
Pentapotamid Indicd Commentatio, p. 66. ‘The first of these learned Ludianists, 
eee are sure of deriving information, whenever we are engaged in the 
investigation of a great philological, scicntific, and philosophical question respects 

Jadia, cites an ancient scholiast on Varéha Mibira, who thus explains the wo 

**saka’’ employed by this astronomer to denote the Samvat era: “ epoch when the 
barbarian kings named Saka (the Sacw) were defeated by VICKAMA'’DITYA.’’ : 








- which he city of Langshe. | : | Tee 
"|| At this period, China was still considered as the paramount state of all the 
half-civilized nations inhabiting Central Asia. It is not, therefore, surprising, that 
the chiefs of India subject to the Yué-che, or Scythinns, should have thought of 
sending ambussadors*o China, in search of means of delivering their country from 
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_in this kingdom. ‘Ihe population is very numerous; the soil ric 
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ihe ents (anbjected..to the Chinese) then revolted, and separated from 

In the second of the years Yon-he of Hwan.te (A. D. 159) strangers 
often came by the way of Jih-nan (‘south of the sun ;’ Tonquin and 
Cochin-China), to offerpresents. “~— 

A tradition of this time relates that the emperor Ming-te (A. D. 58 to 

76), having dreamed that he saw a man of gold, very large, whose head 
and neck shone with prodigious brightness, interrogated his ministers on 
the subject. One of them told him that, in the western region (se-fiing), 
was # sprit (shin), whose name was Fah; that his statue was six feet high, 
and his color that of gold. The emperor, upon this, despatecfied ambas. 
sadors to India to learn the laws and doctrine of Fah, and to bring to 
China his portrait painted, as well as some of his statues. The king of 
Tsoo (a petty feudatory kingdom of China), named Ying, was the first 
who believed in this false doctrine (of Fah); hence it was that other per- 
sons in the Middle Empire adopted it. 
_ Thereupon, Hwan-te (A. D. 147 to 167) imbibed a great partiality for 
the shin (spirits or genii); he sacrificed repeatedly to Fih-teo and te 
Luou-tsze. The people of China gradually adopted (this new religion): 
its followers augmented greatly. 

In the time of the How ani Tsin dynasties (A. D. 222 to 280), no new 
relation took place between India and China; it was not till the period of 
the Woo dynasty, that the king of Foo-nan, named Fan-chan, sent one of 
his relations, named Soo-wjh, as ambassador to India. On quitting Fuo- 
nan, the embassy returned by the mouth of the Taow-keaiiee continu. 
ing its route by sea in ti weat bay (or gulf of Martaban), in a north. 
westerly direction ; it then entered the bay (of Bengal), which they cross. 
ed, and coasted the frontiers of several kingdoms. In about a year it was 
able to reach the miouth of the river of India, and ascended the river 
7,000 de, when it arrived at itsdestination. The king of India, astonished 
at the sight of the strangers, exclaimed: “the seacoast is very far off ; 
how could these men get here?” He commanded that the ambassador 
should be shown the interior of the kingdom, and with this view he ap2 
pointed as guides to attend him, two strangers of the same race as the 
Chineset, and he supplied Soo-wih (the ambassador) with provisions for 
his journey, and presents for Fan-chin, kypg of Foo-nan, consisting of 

sthian horses, and four pieces of valuable woollen stuffst. 
iN uring this time, the Woo dynasty§ despatched an officer of the second 
rank, numed Kang-tae, as ambassador to Foo-nan, where he saw fore 
guides of the same nation as the Chinese. To all the questions he put to 


them, concerning the manners and customs of the people of India, they 


answered him as follows: ‘ The doctrine of Fih is that which is in fogue 
and 







“ ~-, | Yr. Oa, Ae 
bar arinns, by the aid of the Chinese armies, which could oblige their revolted 
subjects to return to their duty. Thus we may easily explaia” facts apparently so 
eet he In addy, in the B i eee 
* fhe Irrawaddy, in the Burman empire. ae. = ee 
+> Literally: “ tn consequence, as attendants or guides (he had given to - 
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fertile. The king who rules here has the title of Maou_lin® ; the suburbs 
of the fortified city in which he resided are watered by rivulets, which 
flow on all sides, and fill the deep ditches surrounding the city. Below it 
flows the great river (the Ganges). All the paluces are covered with 
sculptured inscriptions, and other ornaments in relief. A winding street 
forms a murket, a /e in length. The dwelling-houses have several storiest. 
Bells and drums are their instruments of music, and the dress of the peo- 
ple is adorned with fragrant flowers. They travel by land and by water; 
their commercial transactions are iitaldernble in jewels and other valua- 
ble articles. of luxury, and every thing which the heart can desire is pro- 
curable here. On every side, to the right and to the left, you behold only 
agreeable and seductive objects ; the houses are overshadowed by foliage, 
and cooled by the motion of waters of all kinds. There are sixteen great 
kingdoms which are remote from India; some distant 2,000 f@ ; others 
3,000. All these kingdoms honor and respect India, which they regard as 
placed between heaven and earth.” 

The fifth of the years yuen-kea of Wan-te, of the Sungs (A. D. 428), 
the king of the kingdom of Kea-pih-le (Kapila) in India, named Yuégae 
(* beloved of the moon’), sent an ambassador to hin: to present him with 
letters of submission (pevou), and to offer diamonds, valuable rings, 
bracelets, as well as other ornaments of worked gold, and twy parrots, one 
red and the other white. 

The second of the years tae-she of Ming-te (A. D. ghd! an ambassador 
came to offer tribute. ‘Chis ambassador had the rank of lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the army. os 


- Note of the Chinese Editor. 

_CThe eighteenth of the years yuen-kea (A. D. 441), the king of the king- 
dom of Soo-mo-le sent in ambassador to offer the products of his country. 
The second of the years heaou-kien, of the emperor Heaou-wov (A. D. 455), 
the king of the kingdom wf Kin-to-le§ sent a superior officer to offer gold 


=e 


‘coin and precious vases. On the first of the years yuen-wei, of Fei-_te 


(A. D. 473), the kingdom of Pho-le (?) sent an ambassador to offer tribute. 
All these kingdoms practised the doctrine of Fuh. ] 


In the beginning of the years t#en-kven of the dynasty Leang (A. D. 
$02), the king of India, named Keu-to, sent his great officer, named 
Choo-lo-ta, to present letters of submisgion, and to offer vases of crystal, 
perfumes of all-sorts, precious talismans, and other articles of this kind. 

This kingdom (India) is traversed by great rivers||. The spring or 


= This title must be the Chinese transcription of qwrrm Mahdrana; there can 


be no doubt in respect to the first sylinble, maha (in composition) ‘ great ;* but the 
rit word represented by lun (or run, ran) is less certain. At all events, this 
must be a king of India whose reign corresponded with this date, between A. D. 222 
and 280. — ; | | 
+ This is the case at Benares, where many of the houses have seven or cight 
stories; and the numerous temples and public edifices are covered with sculptures 
end bas-relicfs. 
2 In Sanscrit, Chandrghkdnta, * well beloved of the moon,’ « name also given to 
precious stone ; or rather it would be Chandrananda, * joy or delight of the moon," 
ted in the fifth table of the Ayeen Aktcri, in the history of Cashmere. [Dr. Mitr 
suggests that this monarch is Chandrasri. See p. 100 of Genealogical Appendix, 


ey The Gandari of HerodStus end Strabo ? In Sanserit yayfc Gandhari, or rik 








Gonthava. iS 7 - 
We Sgt fe Magen" literally, ‘ the kingdom overlooks great rivers.” 
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into five streams, nnd es from. mount Kwan-lunt ; ite waters then divide 


— abet 3 form whut are termed the afluents of the Ganges a 
(ming rt pipes Ee Their waters are sweet and beautiful, and ut the 
bs thitt of the’ ir bed they depositpa real salt, the color of which is as white 
Bay n Rig the essence of the water Cshwuy taing ). ‘e 
3 B16); Sunt | Seuen-woo, of the dynasty of the latter Wei (A. D. 500 
meen?) ou ‘ India sent an ambassador to offer as presents some horses 
, ah reed, ‘I bis ambassador stated that the kingdom produced lions, 
copards, punthers, camels, rhinoceroses, and elephants ; that there was 
& species OF pearl there, called ho.twe, similar to tale (yun-moo), the co- 
lor of which was yellowish red (tse, ‘reddish blue’); if it is divided, it 
disperses like the wings of the cricket: if it is heaped up, on the other * 
hand, it hecomes compact, like threads of silk strongly woven. There oe 
were dianionds resembling amethyst; (tse-shih.ying), When purified a 
hundred timies in the fire, without melting, this diamond isa used to cut 
jasper (yu stone), There were also tortoise-shell (éue-mei), gold (hin), 
copper (fung ), iron (té), lead (yuen), tin (seth), fine muslins embroi- 
dered with gold and silvery ; there are also a variel y of odoriferous planta, 
' yaih-kin, sugar-canes, and all kinds of products; honey-bread (or solid 
honey§), pepper, ginger, and black salt. 
On the west, India carries on a considerable commerce by sen with Ta. 
tsin (the Rofaan empire), the An-se (or Ase, Syrians) ; some of the In- 4 
dians come as far ag Foo-uan and Kenou-che ( onquin), to traffic in coral 
necklaces and pearls of inferior quality (or which only resemble pearls — 
sunken). These merchants are accustomed to dispense with books of 


accounts (in their ¢ ial transactions). ‘Teeth (elephants’ or rhino. 
» ceros ?) and shells form their articles of exchange. ‘They have men very 

? skilful in yr arts||. The greatest mark of respect which a wife can . 
show towards her husband is to kiss his feet and embrace his knees: this 

« is the most energetic and persuasive demonstration of the interior senti- £ 


ments. In their houses, they have young girls who dance and sing with 
much skillf. Their king and his ministers (¢a-chin, ministers about the 
sovereign) have a vast number of silk dresses and fine woollen fubrics. 4 


* These curious details, the exactitude of which may excite surprise, prove that 
the Chinese historians were better informed than might be expected of facts and 
circumstances coucersing Central and Westerm Asin. We are indebted to Mr. 
COLEBROOKE for the means of ascertaining the accuracy of the Chinese writer. In 
fact, the Chinese words Sin-faow-nre but the transcription of the Sanserit word 
Salat Sita, the name of one of the sources of the Ganges. In a memoir on the 


sources of this river, this illustrious and profound Indian scholar cites the solaris 
passage from the astronomer Bua'’skana AcHARYA: ** The holy stream wh 
escapes from the foot of Visanxu, descends from the abode of VisHnu on Mount 
Meru (the Kwan-Jan), whence it divides jato four currents, and passing through the 
air, it renches the lakes on the summit of the mountains which sustain them. Underthe 
name of Sitd, this river joins the Bhndraswa ; as the Alakanandd, it enters Bharata- 
varsha (Hindustan); as the Chackshu, i ees to Ketumala, and as the i 
s to the Kuru of the north.''"—Siddhanfa-Sirémani; Bharana-Kosha, 37 and 28. 
+ Mount Meru. ** The Hindus say that the Ganges falls from heaven t ite 
summit, and thence descends in four currents; the southern branch is the € inges 
of India ; the northern branch, which flows into Turkey, is the Bhadrasird © 
enstern branch is the Sitd, and the western is the Chakshu, or Oxus."'"—W SON, 
Sanscrit Dict., 2od edit., Art, Aferu., The name Meru is the Mepos of the Greeks. 
_ 2 These are, no doubt, the fine brocades, embroidered w gold and silver, for 
witich Benares is still so celebrated, which continue to constitute an extensive arti- 
3 (ol Botsmerce ‘throughout India, and which European industry, however ss 
‘ful its efforts to imitate the products of the East, has not yet been able to rival, 
. & SAth-r MNathaeshD dey CSRs 27 Re Fess 2 368 Eo Ne Sea 
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He dresses his hair on the top of his head*® (like the Chinese women), 
and the rest of the hair he cuts, to make it short. Married men also cut 
‘their hair, and pierce their ears, to hang valuable rings in them. The 
general practice is to walk on foot. “The color of their dreas is m 
white. The Indians are timid in battle ; their weapons are the bow and 
‘arrows, and shield; they have also (like the Chinese) flying or winged 
‘Tadderst ; and, according as the ground will permit, they follow the rules ys 
‘of the wooden oxen and rolling horsest. ‘They have a written character 
and a literature, and they are well versed in astronomy or the science of 
the heavens, in that of numbers, and in astrology. All the men study the 
instructive books denominated Sei/than, written on the leaves of the tree 
pei-to, intended to preserve a record of things§. 

Yang-te, of the Suy dynasty (A. D. 605 to 616), wishing to know the 
western countries (Se-yu), sent Pei-too to endeavour to determine the 
boundaries of the kingdoms of Se-fan (ancient Tibet). This envoy tra. 
versed many countries, but did not penetrate to India, believing that the 
emperor had some animosity against the king of this country, whose 
family wat of the race of Ke-le-he, or Cha-le||: at this period there 
were no troubles, no revolts in his kingdom. ct 

The grain sowed in the marshy soils ripens four times a year%. The 
barley, which grows the highest, exceeds the height of acamel. The 
women wenr ornaments of gold and silver on their head, and necklaces of 
pearls. The dead are burnt, and the ashes of their bodies are collected 
and deposited in a place set apart; or they throw them into a waste spot, 
and sometimes cast them into a river: in this manner, funeral ceremonies 
ha cakes of flesh of birds, wild animals, fish @fhd tortoises, are dispensed 
with. 

Those who exeite revolts and foment rebellions are punished with 
death; slight crimes sre expiated by money, A person who has no filial 
duty (or fails in duty towards his parents), suffers mutilation of hands, 
feet, nose, ears, and is exiled beyond the frontiers. ‘There is a written 
character and a literature (in this country); the study of astronomical 
sciences has made great progress there; there are astronomical books in 


f 


© To form the syqy_ jotd. See the laws of Mewxv, book ji. v. 219, &e. 


> Fe-te; this is a scaling-ladd¢r, of which a representation may be seen in the 
Art Militaire Chinois, figs. 45 and 49. 

re Madh-meacu, and lew-ma. These ore machines of war, of which we know not 
hé form. 

. § The following is the Chinese text of this important passage :— 


AG BCRP REE ST DO 
Se ee ELS SEV att 
The two Chinese characters (20d and 3rd of ¢nd line) seth-than ore a transcription of the 
Sanscrit worg fergren Siddhdnta, which signifies ‘ established truth,’ ‘demonstrable 
oo nelusion,” ‘and which forms the titles of many scientific books, as the Sérya-Sid- 


, & celebrated treatise on astronomy ; the Brehma Siddhanta; the Siddhanta 
Kaumudi, &c, The leaves of trees, pei-fo, (7, 9, of line 2) are the olas, on which most 
of the Sanserit MSS. are written, especially those in Telinga characters which come 
fronfSouthern India,. Pei-fo may be the transcription of qa pita, ‘ yellow,” or 
Shera Pit a, the Sanscrit pame of the aloe, the leaves of which are well adapted 
to the purpose indicated by the Chinese nuthor, especially for writing traced with a 
nt That is, the royaland military caste of Kehatriyas; qjeugarrfa Ashatfriya jati. 
G Taow, * grain thag is planted amongst water; the paddy of the southero re- 
gions.’— Morrisons Dict. 
x 2 
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-* ‘2 —— 
the Fun (or i q . = See 
a record ekteea) lenenage 3 leaves of the pei-¢o are used to vette 
There is a spot in this kingdom, where are said to be, and where are 
pointed ont, tinecient vestiges of the foot of Fuh (or Buddha) - in theie 
creed, the followers of this religion affirm that these vestiges of Buddha 
really exist. They relate that, by carefully reciting certain prayers, they 
may acquire the shape of dragons, and rise into the clouds. . 
In the years woo tih, of the Tang dynasty (A. D. 616 to 697), there were 
freat troubles in the kingdom. The king, She-lo-ye-tot, made war and 
fought battles such ashad never beenseen before. The elephants were not 
unsiddled in their rapid marches ; the soldiers quitted not their shields, 
beeause this king hud formed the project of uniting the four liudias under 
his rule. All the provinces which faced the north submitted to him. _ 
_ At this same period of the Tang dynasty, a zealous follower of Fiih-too— 
Buddha), surnamed Heuen-chwang, arrived in this kingdom (of India). 
he-lo-ye-to caused him to enter his presence, and said to him: “ Your 
country has produced holy (great) men. The king of Tsint, who has 
routed the armies of his enemies, ought to be well satisfied ; he may be 
compared to me; tell me what sort of man heis?” Heuen-chwang re. 
plied by vaunting the exploits of Tae_tsung, who had put down revolt) 
and reduced the four nations of barbarians to submission to him. The 
Indian prince, full of fire and energy, was highly satisfied with this recital, 
and observed: “* J will send (an embassy) to the court of the emperor of 
the East.’ 
In fact, in the 15th of the years ching kwan (A. D. 642), ambassadors 
from the king of the ary called Mo-kea-to CMagadhay came to offer. 
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NE BR ate 

of the department of war, named Le, to take cognizance of the letter of 
submission (brought by the Indian ambassadors), and to make a 

upon it. The ministers reconducted the ambassadors without the city, 
and it was ogdered that in the capital perfume should be burnt as they 


went along. | | 
+ 8 e-! ye-to, surrounded by his ministers, received, with his face turn- 
ed to the east, the imperial document (chaou-shos ) > he again sent a pre. 
: pearls of fire (ho-choo ), yah-Kkin plants, and the tree poo-te*. 
e22nd year, of the same period (i. e. A. D.648), the emperor of » this | 









sent a superior officer, named Wang-heuen-tse, as ambassador into this 
kingdom (of Magadha), in order that the principles of humanity and jus. 
tice, which had been diffused in that country, should have a protector and 
representative there. But before his arrival, She-lo-ye-to was dead; the 
eople of the kingdom had revolted, and the minister (of the deceased 
ing), named Na-foo-te-o-lo-na-shun, had taken his place. He sent troops 
to oppose the entry of Heuen-tse (the Chinese ambassador) ; under these 
‘circumstances, the latter took with him some tens of cavalry, and attack- 
ed the troops (of the usurper), but could not vanquish them, and his little 
force was exterminated ; and the result was, that the tribute received 
(by the Chinese ambassadors) in the different kingdoms (he had visited) 
taken. Heuen-tse retired alone, with al] expedition, to the western 
frontiers of .Too-fan (Tibet) ; and he ordered (keaou-chaou9 the neigh- 
boring, kingdoms to furnish him with troopst. ‘Too-fan sent him 1,000 
armed men; Néé-po-lot furnished 7,000 cavalry. | Heuen-tse, after or- 
ganizing his force, advanced to give battle as far as the city of “‘Too-poo- 
ho-lo§, which he took by assault in three days.}.4e caused 3,000 perstns 
o he eaded, and 10,000 were drowned in the river. O-lo-na-shun 


--* 


: 


escaped into the kingdom of Wei. He there rallied his dispersed troops 

und returned to the charge. The (Chinese) general made him prisoner, 

with 1,000 men, whom he beheaded. The remainder of the people retired 

with the king’s wives to the banks of the river Kan-to-wei||. The huma- 

nity of the Chinese general (sze-jin@) attacked them, and created a great. 
disorder amongst this population. He likewise captured the concubines 

and children of the king, as well as other prisoners, men and women, to 

the number of 12,000, besides animals of all kinds, amounting to 20,000, 

al 


© 

* The words poo-fe are probably the transcription of the name of a tree in Sans- 
crit, pechaps the vafa, a sacred tree employed in religious ceremonies, and of which 
mention is often made in Sanscrit poetry. Wat confirms this conjecture is the 
following passage in Kang-he’s dictionnry, under the character poo: ** poo-te is the 
name of a tree which grows in the kingdom of Mo-kea-to (Magadha).’’ The same 
dictionary adds, that in the books of Fah, it is said, ‘* Poo-te-sa-to (Bodhisattva) 
signifies the essence of what is manifest, declared ; by abbreviation, we say * Poo- 
sa.” *"* The term Hodhisativa, iu Sanscrit, signifies literally, ‘ truth of intelligence :’ 
itis the name given to certain Buddhist patriarchs, who have raised themselves to 
the state of divine snnctification. 

+ This authoritative demand, if it be not introduced here, as the facts, indeed, 
show, to gratify Chinese vanity, would denote that, at this period, Tibet was alrea- 
dy dependent upon the Chinese empire as well as several ot er neighbouring king- 
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a ths omedbeitltarymaapey towns, and his power grew so formidable, that 
him S000 c 18 | om of eastern India, named She-keaou-mo*, sent 
Gieke oxen and horses to feed and mount his army, as well a8 bows, 
Miia asta os gir “ey kingdom of wobec 4 

i a icles, with ac ? whi 
WeiinipattraitrofLaou-tasc. art of the country{, amongst whic 
* ‘Heuen-tse took with him O-lo-na-shun, to present him to the emperor 

. (as a vanquished enemy). There had been an imperial order, which pre- 
scribed that the ancestors should be informed hereof, in the temple dedi- 
cated to them; and Heuen-tse was elevated, at the court, above the ma- 
gistrates (ta-foo ) of all ranks. | 

» “© In his travels, the Chinese ambassador had encountered a doctor named 
Nu-lo-urh-po-so-mei§, who told him that he was 200 years old, and pios- 
sessed the recipe of immortality, The emperor|| (having learned this 
intelligence) immediately qnitted the hall of audience, in order to de- 
Spatch an envoy in search of the philosophical stone (tun). He directed’ 
the president of the ministry of war to furnish the envoy with all the ne- 
cessary instractions and provisions to enable him to prosecute his journey. 
This envoy traversed “the world” on horseback, to collect supernatural 
drugs, as well as the most rare and extraordinary stones. He travelled 
over all the kingdoms of the Po-lo-mun Gidget in the country called » 
the Waters of Pan-cha-fa{], which (waters) come from the midst of eal- 
careous rocks ( shifi-kew, ‘stone-mortnr,’ or ‘ rock’), where are elephants 
and men of stone to guard them. ‘The waters are of seven different spe- 
cies; one is hot, another very cold (or frozen, fing). Plants and wood 
may be consumed in it {720ld and steel may be fused in it; and a person 
who dips his hand into it will have it entirely burnt off. This water is 





a 


oured into vases by means of skulls of camels, which turn round. There . 
is also a tree there, called ¢soo-lae-fo, the leaves of which are like varnish | 
© or blacking. It grows upon the top of scarped and desert mountains. oh 


Enormous serpents guard it ; and those who wander in the neighborhood 
cannot approach it. A person who wishes to gather the leaves employs 
different arrows to strike the branches of the tree; the leaves then fall, 
A multitude of birds also take the leaves into their beaks, and carry them 
a t way: it is necessary, in like manner, to direct arrows against them, 
to obtain these leaves. There are other cyribtsities in this country of the 
same kind. 2% ~ as 
s . 
-® Sri-kumfra? : > a 
+ Thin kinedohs must be that of Kadma-rapa, mentioned in the Sanserit inscrip-" 
tion on the column of Allahabad, aud which formed the western part of the kingdom 
of Assam, on the frontiers of Tibet. The syllable fa is well represented by Kea, as 
mais by mo, and ra by loo; the last syliable pa is not transcribed, Itis worthy of 
‘remark, that it is a general law of transcription from Sanscrit into Chinese, that 
the short a should be represented in the Intter by o, 








ie curious circumstance is a ground for thinking (for it is not A mere conjee- ’ 
) that there existed, and perhaps still exist, in Indin, oativé georraphical charts 
works on geography; but all these articles must hnve undergone the fate of 








; tbe ro al archives . ef Mest were sarereny, preserved and concealed bbe A yA! 
. “1 "The first two words of this transcription represent faithfully the Sanserit word’ 


pT ger wage Se Se i meme ie a 

C nara, ‘man,’ which enters into the composition of many proper names; bu 

a cerit. value af th gg deri ae mare difficult, to determine. y pe 

pnd eae who reig ed row A. y. 62 o bt Ln eUelt, Rare Siars cr = 

a ¢ his ta avery cxact transcription of the Persian word ji) Panjdd, the 
cgveWadeds,” or * five 
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» The drug (of immortality) could not be found or verified by this envoy; 
who, being recalled, could not proceed further, and returned and died at 
Chang-gan (the capital). | = | 
_ In the time of Kaon-tsung (A. D. 650 to 684), a Loo-kea_ve-to*, of the 
country of Woo-chit, in eastern India, come likewise to offer homage at 
the court of the emperor, giving himself out as a possessor of the recipe 
of immortality, and as being able to transfurm himself into lieutenant 
weneral of armies. 

In the third of the years kéen-fungt (A.D. 667), the Five Indias (or 
five kingdoms of India) sent ambassadors to the court of the emperor. In 
the veurs kue-yuen (A. D. 713 to 742), an ambassador from Central India 
proceeded three times as far as the extremity of southern India, and came 
only once to offer birds of five colors that could talk§. He applied for 
“id ngainst the Ta-she|| (or Arabs) and the Too-fan (or Tibetans), offer- 
ing to take the command of the auxiliary troops. ‘The Emperor Heuen- 
taung (who reigned from A. D. 713 to 756) conferred upon him the rank 
of general-in-chief, ‘The Indian ambassadors said to him: “ the Fun (or 
Tibetan) barbarians are captivated only by clothes and equipments. Em- 
peror! I must have a long, silk, embroidered robe, » leathern belt decora- 
ted with gold, and a bag in the shape of a fish.” All these articles were 
ordered by the emperor. 

Northern India also sent an embassy to the court of the emperor. | 

At the close of the years kan.yuen (about A. D. 756), the bank of the 
river (Ho-/ung, the Ganges ?) gave way and disappeared. 

The third of the years fwang-shun, of the modern Chows (A. D. 953) 
n Si-mun@ (priest of Buddha), of western Indje; with several priests of 
his religion, representing sixteen different tribes or nations (of India), 
brought tribute, amongst which were some horses of the country. 

. The third of the years kan-tth, of the Sung dynasty (A. D. 966), a Bud- 
dhist priest of Tsang-chow, named Taou-yuen, who had returned from 
the western countries (Se-yu), had brought from thence a portion of 


a ¥ 
a 


© Thatis, « sjjarafam Lékdyatika, or follower of the atheistical system of 


philosophy founded by Charwéka, entitled Ldkdyata (see Mr. CoLennooxe's Essays: 
on the Philosophy of the Hindus). . The suffix 4a, which forms collective names in 
Sanscrit, is represented in Chincse fy the character che, which serves in like mrhaner 


to form adjectives and collective names in Chinese. 
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‘the body of Fih*, vases of crystal, and Sanscrit writings on leaves of 
Pei-to, to the number of forty, which he presented to the emperor. 
T sou-yuen returned to the western countries (of Asia) in the years 
tten-fuh (A. D. 94:3 to 944) ; hedwas twelve years on his travels, wander- 
ing in the Five Zin-too for six yenrs. The Five Zin-too (divisions of 
‘Indix) are the same as Téen-choot (India). Oe brought back an abun- 
dance of books, to understand the use of which he exerted all his efforts. 
‘The emperor ‘Tae.tsoo (who reigned from A. D. 950 to 953) summoned 
him into his presence, for the purpose of interrogating him respecting 
the manners and customs of the nations amongst whom he had travelled ; 
the height of the mountains, and extent of the rivers. He answered all 
the questions one by one. For four years, a priest of Buddha, he dedi- 
ented all his cares to one hundred and fifty-seven persons. On his re- 
turn to the palace, he said he had been desirous of returning into the 
western countries in search of the books of Fih (or Buddha) ; that he 
had found some of them where he had travelled, in the provinces of Kan- 
sha, Se-soo, and others; that these provinces (chow) produced tortoises, 
herbs, and woods, in great abundance, the export of which yielded the 
revenue of the kingdom. Moreover, he passed beyond the kingdom of 
Poo-loo-sha and of Ken-she-mef. Orders were everywhere given that 
guides should be provided him on his route. 

After the years fwe-paou (about A. D. 969), a Buddhist priest of [n- 
dia brought some Sanscrit books (or Indian presents$), and envoys 
continued to bring them from thence. During the winter of the eighth 
year, the son of the king of Eastern India, named Jang-kéé-kwang-lo (?) 
‘cnme to court to bring te®nte. The king of the kingdom of the Law in 
‘Indial| happening to die, his eldest son succeeded him ; all the other 


_ pons of the deceased king quitted their royal abode, and became priests 


‘of Buddha, and returned no more to reside in their native kingdom. 
One of the sons of this Indian king, named Man-choo-she-lef], came 
into the kingdom of the Middle (Chima) as a Buddhist priest. The 
Emperor Tae-tsoo ordered that he should be provided with an apart- 
‘ment in the palace of his ministers of state, that he should be well treat. 
‘ed whilst he remained in the capital, and that he should have as much 
money ashe required. The body of Buddhist priests conceived a jealous 

against him ; and being unable to repel \hé false accusations, of whic 

the was the object, he requested permission to return to his native king- 
dom, “which was granted by the emperor, who published a proclamation 
‘on the subject. ean: bib chetle> at first, was much alarmed at their 
jntrigues; but when all the Buddhist priests knew the meaning of the 
gerry “a . >. 


ee «== 


© Tyh- eshay-le-wth = the characters shay-le are the transcription of the Sans- 
pag Fh ‘ body,’ or prifta Shéririn, ‘ corporeal.’ Dr. MORRI- 
ol. 1. Part i. p. 590), states on an authority unknown to us, 
ed on: ** Shay-le-fa, a Pagoda, raised over certain relics or 
these, it is suid, are contained ina gold box ; if, on being 
dingy appearance, it is deemed a bad omen; if a red ap- 
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imperial proclamation, they were disconcerted in their projects, The 
Buddhist priest prolonged hia stay for a few months, and then departed. 
He said that it was his intention to embark on the southern sea perhaps 
at Cunton), in a merchant vessel, to ret#ru to his own country. It is not 
known where he eventually went. 

On the 7th of the years te-fing-hing-kué (‘ the kingdom in great peace 
and prosperity’), equivalent to A. D, 983, « Buddhist priest of E-chow, 
named Kwaog-yuen, returned from India ; he brought from thence a let. 
ter from the king, Mou-se-nang”, to the emperor (of Chinu). ‘The em. 
perer ordered that an Indian Buddhist priest should translate the letter, 
ar acquaint hint with the contents of it. The letter was to this effect ; 
“LT have lately learned, that in the kingdom of Che-na, there existed a 
king, most illustrious, most holy, most enlightened ; whose majesty and 
person subsist in themselves and by themselves. I blush every moment 
at my unfortunate position, which Linders me from visiting your court, 
in order to pay my respects to you in person. Remote as I am, I can 
only cherish, with hope, a regard for Che-nut; whether you are standing 
or sitting, im motion or at rest, (i. e. in ull circumstances of life,) I invoke 

eten thousand ftelicities on your holy persony.” 4 

Kwang-yuen also brought certain rare drugs, diamonds, talismans, amu- 
lets, to obtain good fortune, and secure the bearer against danger, as well as 
holy images of She-kev§$, vestments without sleeves, called A®u-sha, some- 
times worn by the priests of Buddha in the exercise of their functions, 
and various articles used by the hand in eating, which he desired to be hum- 
bly offered to the august emperor of China, “wishing him all kinds of 
happiness; a long life; that he might alwaye be guided, in the ‘ right 
way; and that all his wishes might be fulfilled: in the middle of the 
ocean of life and of death, most of those who cross it are engulphed||.” 
Kwang-yuen then presented to the emperor, in person, a portion (or 
reliques) of the body of Sie-kean. He likewise translated and explain. 
ed the entire contents of the letter, brought by a Buddhist priest, 
from the same king liom (India) ; the expressions and sentiments are the 
same asin that of Mvo-se-unang. ‘The bearer of this document learned 
that it was from -the kingdom of Wvo-té-n-nang (or Woo-chin-nang) ; 
that this kingdom belonged to Yin-too, of the north; that in twelve days, 
from the west, you arrives at the kingdom of Khan-to-leo (Candahar) ; 
twenty days further to the west, you reach the kingrlom of Nang-go-lo- 
ho-lo ; ten days further to the west, you come to the kingdom of Lan.po; 
twelve days more to the west, is the kinyalom of Go-je-nang ; and further 
to the west, that of Po-sze (Persia) ; after reaching the western sea 
(the Persian gulph), from northern Yin-too, in 120 days’ journey, you 
arrive at the Ceutral Yin-tov ; from thence to the westward, at the dis. 

| © 


® Ino Sanacrit, Afahdé-Sinha, ‘Great Lion,’ an epithet often givefi to Indian kings 
or, perhaps, rather the transcription of Marfhu-Staha, the name of a king of Beno- 
gal, mentioned in the dycen Aktberi, We shall make here but onc observation re- 
Specting the law of transcription of forcign names in Chinese, for the benefit of 
tho-e who have not studied the language; namely, that the Chinese nasal termi- 
nation aag has the same value a8 the aqauswara io Sanscrit, or the labial 4 m at the 


Sodof words. Tt is, therefore, equivalent to the Sauserit accusative : a termination 
which has become ceveral Sa the dialect of the south of India. | 
+> ‘The firat of the two characters which express this uame (and which is an ac- 
-eurate representation of the Sauscrit qyaq Chiaa) is differently written in two 
‘places - both aré pronounced Che. . 

+ Thia letter ine: been cited 34 Dr. Morgsion, in his View of China, but from a 
different author ; from Mu-wan-lio. | is 
 § ShAkya-muni, patronymic name of Buddha. 

i ‘This, we paler. ie be the exact sense of thie Buddhist phraseology. 
,m - - 
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tance of three ching*, is the kingdom of Ho-lo-wei ; still further to the 
west, in twelve days’ journey, you reach the kingdom of Kea-lo-na-keu- 
je Karana ?) and in twelve days’ journey more to the west, you come 
to the kingdom of Mo-lo-wei (Malwa ; in Sanscrit Md/ava) ; further to 
the west, twenty days’ journey, is the kingdom of Woo-jan-ne (Oujein 
or, ‘Sanserit Ujjayani). In another twenty-five days’ journey still to the 
west, you visit the kingdom of Lo-lo; and forty days’ journey further to. 
the west, the kingdom of Soo-lo-to (Surat); in eleven days’ journey further 
to the west, ‘ou get to the Western sea, This makes in the whole a six 
moons’ journey from Central Yin-too. When at Southern Yin-too, in 
ninety days’ journey to the west, you arrive at the kingdom of Kung 
Kkea-na ; and in one day further to the west, you come to the sea, From 
Southern Yin-too, in six months’ journey to the south, you reach the 
- South Sea (the seaof China). This was what was related by the Lndian 
envoy. | | 
The eighth year (988), a priest of Buddha, master of the lawt, came 
from India, bringing books. In traversing part of the island of Suma- 
, he met with the Buddhist priests Me-mo-lo, Che-le-yoo-poo-to; he 
charged them (as superior priests?) with a letter, which he wished to. 
transmit to the kingdom of the Middle, with a great number of trans- 
lated books. The emperor caused them to come to court to gratify his 
curiosity. ‘Phe master of the law of Buddha (fa) again met with some 
mendicant Buddhists, wearing vestments without sleeves, and valuable 
| head-dresses in the form of serpents§. He returned with them on their 
| journey to India. A letter of recommendation (peaou,) was given him, to 
| enable him to traverse the kingdom of Tibet, with letters of credence, 
delivered by the emperor, to present to the king of the kingdom of San- 
| fuh-tsi or Sumatra. From this remote country he proceeded to the so- 
| vereign (choo) of the kingdom of Go-koo-lo, and that of the kingdom of 
ES Sze-ma-kié-mang-ko-lan (the Mongul empire ?), He recommended Tan- 
a lo to the king of the Western Heaven||, and his son formed the design 
of sending him, by his means, works on the spirits and genii. | 
In the years yung-he (984 to 988), a Buddhist priest of Wei-chow, 
. named ‘T'soo-hwan, returning from the western countries of Asia (Se-yu), 
with another Buddhist priest from a distant country, named Mih-tan-lo, 


ae 


where he had been presented to the king of Northern Yin-too, seated 
on a throne of diamonds, and named N Jan-to, brought some books. 
; ‘There was besides a Brahman priest, named Yung-she (* etérnal age’), 
“and a Persian infidel (gae-taouy, named O-le-yan, who came togetlier 

? to the capital. Yung-she said that his native country was called Le. It 
Gee was ascertained that the family name of the king of this kingdom was 
; | Ya-lo-woo-te ; that his first name was O-jih-ne-fo ; that he wore a yellow 
; __. dress, and had on his head a cap of gold, adorned with seven precious 
ems. 






' When he goes out, he mounts an elephant ; he is preceded b 


——,s gouriers, with musical instruments on their shoulders ; the crowd rus 
| into the temple of Fih, where he distributes gifts to the poor, and suc- 


at > : . ay an 9 ad a >. re Ain’. 
ar : The European Chinese dictionaries do not give the value of this itinerary mea- 


gure. In the Dictionary of Kaug-he, it is stated to bea measure of distance, but no 
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‘cour to those who need it. His concubine was named Mo-ho-ne ; she 
wore a red dress, adorned with gold filagree work. She goes out but | 
once a year, and distributes gifts Shag? People flock to attend the king 
and his concubine, and raise shouts o? joy as they pass. There are four 
ministers to administer all the affairs of the kingdom, who are irremova- 
ble. The five kinds of grain and the six kinds of edible fruit, are the 
sume as the Chinese. They use copper money for purposes of commerce. 
They have a literature and books, which are long and are rolled up as in 
China, except that the leaves are not pierced and attached one to another. 

From their kingdom, six months’ journey to the East, you arrive at 
the kingdom -of the Ta-she (Arab); in two moons more, you get to Se- 
chow (the Western Isle); in three moons more, you arrive at Hea-chow 
(the Isle of Summer). O-le-.yan says, that the king of his native coun- 
try was entitled Aih-yih (Black-dress); that his family name was Chang, 
and his first name Le-moo; that he wore silk dresses, embroidered and 
painted in different colors ; that he wore each only two or three days, 
resumiog them once. The kingdom has nine ministers, irremovable, oa / 
direct state affairs. Commerce is carried on by barter, no money being 
used. - 


From this kingdom, six months’ journey to the East, you arrive at the 
country of the Brahmans*. | 

The second of the years che-taou (996), some Buddhist priests from Tn- 
dia, who arrived in ships as far as the mouth of the river (che-gan), bring- 
ing to the emperor a brass bell and a copper bell, a statue of Fuht, and 
some Fun (Indian) books, written upon leaves of the pei-to tree, the 
language of which is not understood. | | 

The third and ninth of the year téen shing (1025 to 1031), some Bud- 
dhist priests of Western Yin-too, lovers of wisdom, knowledge, sincerity, 
and other virtues of this kind{, brought Fan books § as presents, revered 
as canonical. The emperor gave to each « piece of yellow stuff, to wrap 
round the body, in the form of a band. 

The second moon of the fifth year some Sang-fa, to the number of five, 
denominated ‘ fortunate’ and ‘-happy,’ and by other epithets of the same 
nature, brought presents of Fan books. The emperor gave them pieces 
of yellow stuff to make trailing robes for them. 

‘he third of the year® Aing-yew (1036), nine Buddhist priests, called 
“the virtuous,’ ‘ the exalted, &c.;brought as tribute, Fan books and 
bones of Fih, with teeth, copper, and statues of Poo-sa (Bocdhisatwas* : 
the emperor gaye them caps and bands. | 

bie [To be continued.) 


¥ 


. 


_. ® Here ends the first narrative of the Yuen-keen-luy-han, 

+ This traffic in images of Buddha continues to the present day, as may be proved 
‘by the well-known circumstance of the large stone statue seized on its way down 
the river from Patna, at the breaking out of the Burmese war, and restored from 
the museum, wherein it was deposited, only three years nk It would be curions 
‘to ascertain whether any Buddhist images in China bear the Nagari inscription ye 
dharma hétu, &c., like those dug up at Tagoung in Ava.—Eb, 
= These are translations of Sanscrit Buddha epithets. bs 

Fan-shoo-king, * classical Indian books.’ . 
a 
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X.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


E. Wednesday Evening, the \st February, 1837. 
she Rev. Dr. Mins, Vice-Presidesit, in the chair. 
7 ‘Mr. J. Cunnin, Captain F. Jenxiss, Mr. Geonoe Hinz, and Mr, Rroww- 
arp Warxer, Captain Eowarp Sanpers, Babus Ra avatrn Tagore and 
| PRASANNaKUMAN Taoone, proposed at the last meeting, were ballotted 
for, and duly élected Members of the Asiatic Society. | 
=. Mr. J) Mins, and Mr. W. Cracnrort, were proposed hy Mr. J. Pauvsnr, 
seconded by Dr. Mine. | 
Mr. P. A, Lata, proposed at the list meeting, was, upon the favorable 
report of the Committee of Papers, eleeted an Honorary Member of the 
‘Society. | 

The following letter from Sir Atexanner Jonxston, Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence, Royal Asiatic Society, was read, 

Ee Royal Asiatic Sociely, Grafion Street, Bond Street, June, 18356. 
My Lorns Ago GentLemen, 

‘The vast extent, fertility, and populousness of our Indian possessions, are 
known, in a general way, to all the world: A glance, indeed, at the map will shew 
‘that their extremes of latitude may, without exaggeration, be indicated by the 
‘distance from Gibraltar to the farthest point of Seotlind; and that the measure 

of their extent, from west to™east, will be nearly found in a line drawn from the 
Bay of Biscay to the Binck Sea. «Lying between the Sth audislst degree of narth 
sical; with almost every conceivable variety of position and exposure, they 
present a range of soil and climate greatly exceeding that which is to be found 

© ‘within the bounds of Europe. They embrace, in truth, the utmost limits of 
‘vegetable life, from the buroiog heat of the desert to the point of perpetual 
congelation: presenting, io one quarter, the loftiest mountains in the world; and, 

in another, vast alluvial plains, iatersected by the natural channels of many 
noble rivers, with a corresponding variety of produetions belonging both to 
tropical and northern regions. Not less than eighty millions of people are sub. 
ject to the dominion of England: dlready they pgoduce (though with imperfect 
skill) most of the articles which form the great staples of the import trade of 

; ‘country, os materials of its manufacture, or as the objects of comfort and 

- _ j@xury to the great body of ita inhuljtants, of which cotton, silk, indigo, sugar, 
: seaftee, and tobacco, may be mentioned as rior the gill aod nd offer an assur- 















/ spect of an almost boundless market for the 
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af ae & Inquiry into the causes of the general loferiority of the staple articles 
of Indian commerce. — . 


Srdly. The introduction of new articles and processes from analogous climates 
in other parts of the world. — xt" 

Tie Committee of Correspondence of the Reyal Asiatic Society beg leave to 
bring the circumstance to your notice ; trustin . confidently, on your zealous 
support of a measure, calculated to promote objects alike interesting to the 
patriot and the philanthropiat. sae | 

Of the means of support, the most acceptable would, of course, be such an 
accession of new members, European or Asiatic, as would at ence provide the 
necessary fands, and as Would afford the requisite contribution of knowledge and 
experience in the various branches of inquiry to which thelabors of the Sec- 
tion are to be directed. But the Society will be most happy to receive the 
tender of the aid (whether in knowledge or funds) of affiliated Sucieties, parsa- 
ing the sanme beneficial objects, or any other co-operation of assistacce which 
you may have the goodness to offer. 

For the fuller explanation of the scheme in question, the Committee direct 
me to transmit to you the accompanying priated papers; and I shall be happy 


‘to afford you any further information in my power, in regard to it, thee you 


may require, - 
I bave the honor to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

= ALtexanxvern JoH™SToN, 
e Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence, R. A. S. 
To the President, Vice-Presidents and Members of the Asiatic Society af Bengal. 

‘Resolved, that * portion of the papers be made over to the Agricultural 
Society, and that general circulation be given to the Royal Asiatic Sucie- 
ty’s prospectus. i 

‘A letter from Mr. AL¥ExXANDER VatTremonr, addressed to the Governor 
General of India, was read, proposing to negociate a general system of 
exchanges of duplicates between the various libraries and museums of the 


world. 


Resolved, that copies of the library catalogue now printing be furnished 
to Mr. Vatrremone, in furtherance of his laudable design. 
The following protest from members of the Society residing in the 


interior was communicated by Colonel J. Convin. 


‘ til Dissentient. 

It appears to us that im a society constituted as the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal is, the existence of a fund vested in Govermment Securities is absolutely 
necessary for the permanence of the foundation. | : 

We consider that such funds are intended to be reserved for gases of extreme 
emergency, and that the interest only of auch JSunds should be carried to the 
current expenses of the Society. 
nsider that any in 










as ap 
of the Socie a es 
_ For these reasons,.we disaent from the resolution passed at the mectiog of 
the Society of the 4th Bay) La continuing the nonpions.nt s Curses at ae 
hundred rupees per mejsem ; account current shewing ® defictency oO! 
rupees 571-0-1, and the payment of b eretor? talary being proposed to be 
made out of the vested fenas of Mr. ieee Snget by: wets. 3 to. pe 
Secretary's remark, ‘* that J vcmez, t and working Curator, 

| petgnt fo set up new prekerve the present col- 
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lection,"’ we see no necessity, under the present difficulties of the Socic of 
retaining the higher sopohiteedn€ P ciety, 


Northern Doabd, ; 


14th. Dec. 1836 ; ¢ PLP. Cavurury, Capt. Arty. 


H. Fatcorer, M. D. 

W. M. Durawnn, Lieut. Engrs. 
W. EE. Baxen, Liceul, Engrs. 
and, Calcutta, Atrexanpien Convin. 


267A Jan, 1837. Jonun Corvin, Liewt.-Col. Engrs. 

After discussion it was agreed that the protest could not affect the 
resolution passed by the Society in May, 1836, but that it would very 
properly become matter of consideration at the expiration of the annual 
term for which the museum grant was then confirmed. 

The Secretary read correspondence with Mr. Lane respecting the pub- 
lication of his Anglo-Burmese Dictionary under the Society's auspices. 


He had written to Colonel Burney for the manuscript, which would 
immediately be put in hand. 


A, statistical paper having been communicated by Mr. H. Watters, 


that gentleman was requested to join the Committee lately appointed for 
that object, to which he assented. 


Library. 
The following books were presented. 
Balietin de la Societé de Geographic, tome 5—by the Geographical Society of 


Paris. « . . 

Journal Asiatique for April, May, and June, 1836—by the Asiatie Society of 
Paris. - 

Shams-ul hindisah, a mathematical work, compiled by the Nawtib SaumMsooLt 
Oomna at Myderabad—presented by the author through Mr. C. Trench. 

An Australian Grammar, comprehending the priociples and natural rules of 
the language as spoken by the Aborigines, by L. E. Tuaetxetp—by the author 
through Mr. Cracroft. ‘ 

A Gollotion of at Ae on the Integral Calculus, by Mr. H. Sxont, Queen's 
College, Cambridge—presented by Mr. H. Horneman, 

A Fc tation is the soil and agriculture of 2’#nang, by Major James Low 
—ty f thor. 
ae Maat No. of the Medical and Physical Society's Journal—Jby the Society. 

The following books were received from the booksellers = 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, England, Vol. 6th. 
: “te ai , Greece, Vol. Srd. 


™e 





——— 

: ta Arabica, Part I. 
; Tettratiogss JurtaMobammedani circa Bellum contra 60s qui ab Islamo-sunt 
alievi, by Eux.*Farp. Can. Rosexymurcen, Leipsig, 1825. 


_ Y¥ King, Antiquissimus Sinarum Liber ex Latina Interpretatione P. Regis 


oque, &c.; by Professor Jovivs Mout. 
S ecuavat Gita, t-iwslated into German, by C, R. G. Perper, aeipsiggh es 



















cf ‘tanensis, id est Abu Dschaferi Mohammed Gen Decherir 1 An- 
ales Bagh Atqds Legatorum Dei; by J. G. L. ROLENSARTEN, Vol. bat, Ber- 
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and much exceeding in. size, as was remarked by Colonel Cotvin, any that had 
been found in the Sewalik range, many vertebrm and unidentified bones and 
horns, tortoise fragments, and a peculiarly perfect saurian head. ‘The special 
Fp of the Society were voted to Lieutegant Furtsames for his magnificent 
onation. 
: (We shall tuke an carly opportunity of lithographing some of the most curious 
of these specimens.—Ep. ) 

Lieutenant Furtsames mentions that he is now employed in sinking a bore 
at Gogo, about five miles from Perim. It has been already carried to 250 feet :— 
the last 150 through an immense bed of biue clay, containing pyrites and 
shells, resembling the muscle :—the deepest bed of sandstone was thirty feet, 
but it differed essentially from the booe stratam of Perim. 

_A skeleton of the common hog (sus scrofu, ) was presented by Dr. A. 
R. Jacwson, mounted in the museum. 

Mr. Winntam Cracnorr presented to the Society a large variety of 
objects of Natural History, collected by himself during his residence in 
New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land; accompanied with an illus- 
trative notice. | 

This collection contained three volumes of a hortus siecus of the chief imii- 
genous plants of these colonies—a rich series of ornithology and concho- 
logy—and specimens of the fossil shells, fossil wood, and minerals of which the 
islands present so many fertile deposits; ores of lead, copper, and iron, have 
been discovered, but are not yet worked, and coal is plentifal, 

(The author's notes will be inserted hereafter.—Ep.) 

Dr. G. Evans exhibited to the meeting a very large skall of an animal 
generally considered to be the Bison of Indian forests, which he recog- 
nized as the Gaur (Bos gaurus), and distinguished from the skull so 
named in the museum. 

[The note, outline, and arguments pro and con shall have early insertion.) 

It was moved by Sir Bessasuw Maxxin, seconded by Colonel Cotvar, 
and carried unanimously, : 

_ That, with reference to the rapid increase of the musenm, particularly 
in the department of fossil geology, and to the limited funds at the 
Society’s disposal, the subscription of individual members shall be in- 
. vited for the preparation of cabinets and other improvements connected 
with this highly important branch of the Society's researches, and that the 
Secretary do circulate a notice to this effect to members of the Society. 


[The sum subscribed by members present is inserted on the cover notice, to 
which the attention of members is invited.—Ep.] 

‘The following notice, dated Sihor, 17th January, was recorded in hopes 
of eliciting further observations of the same phenomenon, | 
At Bersia, Lat. 23° 38’. Long. 77° 30’, on January 1)th, at Gh 00m, a meteor 
ypeared near 8 Andromed#, and not far from the Zenith ; it weat down to the 

ard, occupying 2 or 3 seconds in its flight, and inclining a little to the left ; 
at about 30° of altitude it burst into a globe of light little inferior to the sun ia 
size and b ess; and then disappeared, leaving behind « long traiu of smoke 
which continued visible for many minutes, like a thin cloud ealightened by the 
sun’s rays; at about 6h Sm a faint rumbling sound was heard like the distant 
discharge of artillery. The 3 irance was nearly the same at Sihor, though 


Sad ae As wits “hi ee 
have béen noticed at Mhow or Ajmir, the place over which 
3 d und probably a meteoric stone discovered.—W. S. J. 
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by the tides has been substituted, ‘The dew-poit 


for the Month of January, 1837. 
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THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


No. 62.—February, 1837. 


I.—Singular narrative of the Armenian king Arsaces and his contem- 
‘porary Sapror, king of Persia; extracted from the Armenian chroni- 
cles. By Jonannes Avpnautt, Esg. M. A. S. 7 


Arsaces the second, son of Tiran, wielded the sceptre of royalty 
in Armenia in the middle of the fourth century. He was contempo- 

rary with the Persian king Saror, surnamed. the long-lived, with 
whom he closed a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive. Both 
were descendants of the oo and thus stood related to each 
other by the ties of con guinity. Distrustful of the sincerity of 
the friendship of ArsAces, Saror toek the precaution of: ‘securing it 
by the obligation of a solemn oath. He feared a formidable enemy 
in the person of the emperor of Greece, and it was his policy to devise 
every means in his power to alienate from him the good-will of the 
king of Armenia. In vain Arsaces assured him of hisecontinued at- 
tachment. Saror sent for the Armenian priests of the church of 
‘Ctesiphon, the head of whom was called Maar. Ansacks was induced 
to swear by the Gospel in their presence, to keep invidlate the profes- 
‘sion of his alliance and friendship to the king of Persia, — 

ARSACES was a valiant, but fickle king. His bravery could only be 
‘equalled by the degree of perfidy he displayed in his intercourse with 
the people over ver whom he ruled, and with his avowed allies. Cruelty 

and “treachery were the principal characteristics by which his acts 
. were iiyitd guished, For a while he continued firm in the observance 
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Narrative of the Arinenian-king ~ [Fes. 


of his friendship towarde Saror, of which he afforded him. a proof by 
eo-operating with him in au expgdition against the emperor of Greece. 
But, by the intrigues of one of his courtiers called Awspvov«, the good 
feeling and affection that existed between the two potentates, were 
changed into the deadliest enmity and hatred, Ansaons waged war | 
with Saron for thirty years, and fortune invariably crowned his | 
@perations with success. He owed many of his’ conquests to the 
skill, experience and intrepidity’ of the Armenian general Vasax, ; 
_gwho, though of a diminutive size, on wll occasions inspired the Ar- 
Menlan troops with courage, and created tcrror and dismay in the 
Ketsian ranks. Dy 
Flushed with success, and being naturally cruel, he ordered the 
principal Armenian satraps to’ be butchered in cold blood, and their 
estates and property confiscated. ‘These and similar atrocities made 
him unpopular with his army, and estranged the hearts of the Arme- 
tian people*from their monarch. Wearied by repeated hostilities, 
and harraseed by continued carnage; Savor addressed friendly letters 
to ARSACEs, inviting him to go to Persia, and expressing his readi- 
mess to conclude peace with him. Arsaces, however reluctant to 
desist from the’ continuance of war, was induced to accept his offer, 
tand) ; in signifying his acquiescence, sent him suitable presents. But, 
*  Saror far from wishing to renew his friendship, endeavoured. to . 
‘decoy Ansacrs and to annihilate the kingdom of Armenia, Faustus 
of Byzantium, who wrote a history of Armenia extending to the close 
«of the fourth century, narrates a singularly romantic: story about the 
re visit. of Ansacks to the Persiun king, and his subsequent adventures oy 
 aaPersie. « The- work of this historia was first published i in Con- 
| ople in the year 1730, and latterly by the _Mechitharistic 
2 ety of Vesice, in(1832. r shall-here give @ translation of the ~ 
rrative. 4: we, oe Lyi 1 je hh ae 
he ‘Savon. king of. Persia, sent van apiece to ArsAcxs, 
z of Armenia, expressing a desire to effect a reconciliation. © < If,’ 
 Ysnid he, ve are willing to: . hereafter on terms of peace with each 
— jer, this. vish can only be reali ised by a visit to me on— your part. 
at ee you as a father, and 3 you as a son to me. — ‘Sho 
unwilling to accept. f my proposal, shes Teo 
Pehiaei inimically disposed towards me.” — | 
: sive of visiting sig j 
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1837; Arsaces; and Sepor the king of Persia. s3 


king of Armenia disbelieved hig oath by refusing to accede to his 
wishes, then that refusal would e2) onsilered as a signal for the 
commencement of hostilities. 

** By the intreaties of the Armenian people, Arsaces was induced 
to acquiesce, and nolens volens resélved to pay a visit to Saron. Ac- 
companied by his faithful general Vasax, he proceeded to Persia, and 
was conducted into the royal palace. Saror no sooner saw them, 
than he ordered them to be placed under guards and treated as pri- 
soners. He spoke to the Armenian king with contempt, and looked 
upon him as a slave. Arsacts expressed his regret for the past, 
and stood as a guilty man before him, who directed him to be ny, 
under the strictest surveillance. 

“Then Saror sent for astrologers and magicians, and communis 
eated with them about his royal prisoner. ‘ I have,’ said he, “eon 
several occasions manifested affection towards Ansacks, king of 
Armenia, but he has returned my kindness with ingratitfide and con- 
tempt. I have entered into a treatv of peace with him, which he 
swore to keep mviolate by that sacred volume of the Christian reli- 
gion, which they call the Gospel. He violated that oath. — I had 
contemplated to be uniformly kind and friendly to him, but he abused 
the confidence of my friendship. I ordered the Armenian priests of 
Ctesiphon to be summoned to my presence, from a supposition that 
they had deceitfully administered an oath to Arsacks, and afterwards 
instigated him to a violation of that oath. I considered them guilty 
of a heinous crime, “but was assured by the high priest called 
Mant, of their’ having performed the task of adjuration in a just and 
becoming manner. It waS also mentioned, that if the «Armenian 
king acted. contrary to that solemn obligation, the Gospel, by which 
he had sworn, would drag him to my feet. I could not, however, 
persuade mysslf to believe what Marri and his colleagues asserted. 
I ordered seventy of them to be slaughtered in one pit, and put their 
followers tothe sword. The Gospel, by which Axsages had sworn, 
and which is the fundamental rule of the Christian religion, I desired 

‘to be tied with chains and kept in my treasury. | But, now I call to 
recollection the assertion of Marit, who intreated me to spure their 
lives, and assured me that the very Gospel would bring the perjurer 
to my feet: The prediction of that priest has been fully verified. It 
is now upwards of thirty years that Arnsaces unceasingly waged war 
with the Persians, and gn all oceasions proved victorious. Now, he has 

surrendered himseif to us of his own accord! Could I assure myself 
of his: friendship and allegiance in future, I should allow him to aici 
in peace to Armenia, loaded with honors and valuable presents.’ td 
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Narrative of the Armenian king — (Fen. 


"The ‘astrologers and magicians required time for the consideration 
of the question proposed to thefa by Savon. On the following day 
they assembled at the royal palace and said, ‘Since the Armenian 
king Ansacrs has come to you of his own accord, we desire to know 
how he speaks to you, how he behaves in your presence, and what 
does he think of himself?’ Saror replied, ‘ He considers himself as 
one of my servants, and lies prostrate in the dust at my feet.’ The 
astrologers and magicians advised him how to act. ‘Do what we 
say,’ replied they: ‘ keep Arsacers and his general here in confine- 
ment, and send messengers to Armenia, with instructions to bring 
from that country two loads of earth and a large pitcher of water. 
Get the half of the floor of the royal pavilion strewed with the earth 
of Armenia, and holding the Armenian king by the hand, walk over 
that part of the ground covered with the earth of Persia, and confer 
with him on a subject. After which, tread with him over the earth 
brought fromm Armenia, and put him some questions. Thus you will 
be enabled to ascertain from his address and replies whether he will 
continue firm in his allegiance and friendship to you, after your 
allowing him to depart to Armenia. Should he, however, assume an 
overbearing attitude while treading on the Armenian earth, then be 
assured of the renewal of his hatred and enmity towards you, and of 

” the commencement of fresh hostilities immediately after his return to t 
his native’ soil.” 
«The king of Persia adopted the suggestions of ike hiterals 
and magicians. He despatched messengers to Armenia with drome- 
daries, for the purpose of bringing a quantity of earth and water 
from that country, and trying therewith the proposed experiment. 
In course of a few days the orders of Saror were put into execution. 
e then ordered the half of “the floor of his royal pavilion to be 
Geter jth the earth, and sprinkled with the water brought from 
ia, and the other half to be covered with the earth of Persia. 
tie Absived ‘Aysacns, king of Armenia, to be brought before him apart 
‘from other individuals, and began to walk with him hand in hand. 4 
While goin; to and fro over the Persian earth, Saron asks, “ why did 
“s you become ‘my enemy, ARSACES, king of Armenia? I have looked 
ea you as my son, and contemplated to form an -alliance with you = 
’ Ee one a marriage between you and my*daughter, and thus to © 
Ke you into! my adoption. But you have ‘armed yourself against: ¢ 
pia ‘of your own free -will treated) me as.a foe, by waging -war 
a4 neResniant ee pee of shies rears, Smee * we ‘aavesea' + 
RSACES Teh = ‘Lha ie Se hip, and 
fees my fa . 4 ot ‘that xouted youtr.ewemies,.and.put 
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But those, who had plotted my ruip, endeavoured to estrange my 
heart from, you, and to create di sions between us. The oath, 
administered to me by Mart, has conducted me to your presence, 
and here I stand before you!,..I am vour servant, professing submis- 
sion to you. Treat me as you choose, or kill me, I am a guilty man, 
and your despicable slave.’ 

‘Sarokx the king holding him by the hand, received his justi- 
fication, and conducted him to. that part of the ground covered with 
the Armenian earth. No sooner had they began to walk there, than 
Ansacts changed the tone of his voice, and had recourse to vehement 
and insolent language. |‘ Thou wicked slave,’ said Arsacss, ‘ stand 
aloof from me! . Thou hast usurped the throne of thy lords and 
masters! I must punish you for the wrongs you have done to my 
ancestors, and the death of the king ArtTevan* must be revenged on 
youl Thou hast robbed me of my crown and countsy, but these 
must be restored to me, and your audacity shall not be allowed to 
remain unpunished-!’ 

“©The king of Persia hearing this, began to walk again with 
Axnsaces on the Persian earth. The Armenian king then renewed 
the profession of his submission, expressed his regret for what he had 
said, and, on his knees, retracted all his expressions. But when he 
was conducted again to the Armenian earth, he became more insolent 
than before; and on his returning to the Persian earth, he repented 
of his temerity. From morning to evening many similar experiments 
were tried by Saror, the result whereof appeared only to be a mani- 
festation of alternate feelings of insolence and repentance in the cons 
duct of AnSsACKEs. | 

‘* Evening came on, and the hour fixed for supper approached. It 
was usual with the king of Persia to entertain Arsacss on a sofa, 
placed next to his own throne. But on the present occasion the 
customary rule was not adhered to. Precedence was given to the 
other royal guests residing within the court of Persia, . ARSACES Was 
allowed to occupy the last seat, on the Armenian earth. He pre- 
served silence for a while, burning with indignation and a desire of 
revenge. At last he stood on his legs and addressed Savon thus ; 
+The throne on whieh thou sittest belongs to me. Abandon that 
seat instantly. My nation have a just claim to it. Should you, 
‘ however, persist in your injustice, you may be sure of meeting with 


them to flight, in the hope. of raf honored by you with rewards. 


* ARTEVAN was a king of Persia, whom Agpasam the Sasanian put to death, 
‘and usurped his throue.—Vide Whiston's Latin transiation ov the mangas af 
“oat acme Book If. Chap. ixx. en 
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a merited retribution from. Sears immediately after my return 





to drmenia. 


_‘‘ Hereupon, Saror orderedl Ansaces to, be put in renee: and 
driven to the castle of ‘oblivion i in Kiuwjistan. Here he directed him, 
to be. kept in strict and perpetual confinement until his death. On 
the following day he summoned to his presence Vasak MamIcontian, 
the famous Armenian general, and heaped on him torrents of abuses 
He took advantage of his diminutive size, and addressed him in a 
contemptuous manner. ‘ Thou little fox,’ said he,* remember that it 
was you that devastated our country for the last thirty years, by 
putting innumerable Persians to the sword! I will make you 
die the death of a fox!’ To which Vasax replied, * However 
diminutive I may appear in your eye, 1 am sure you have not 
as. yet had a personal experience of my mighty arms. I have 
hitherto acted as a lion, though now you call me by the contemptible a 
appellation , of afox! But, while I was Vasax, I was like a giant. 

[ fixed my right foot on one mountain, and my left on another. The 
right _ mountain was levelled to the ground by the pressure of my 
right, foot, and the left mountain sunk under the weight of my left.’ 
Savor desired to know who were personified by these two mountains, 
that were represented to tremble under the power of the Armenian 
general. *One of these mountains,’ replied Vasax, ‘ signifies. the 
. of Persia, and the other the emperor of Greece. As long as 
we. were not forsaken by the Almighty I held both the potentates in 
awe and subjection. While we obeyed the laws of the Gospel aud 
followed the paternal advice of our spiritual head, Nrguses the Great*, ‘ 
we knew how to dictate and counsel ydu. But God. has” withheld 
he us the favor of his protection, and we are plunged into. the pit 
th open eyes. _ Tam now in your hands. Treat me as you cl choose,” 
zt | eer a ae Y behing 


Hercapo the king of Persia ordered the Armenian general Vasax 
Here ends. this singularly, romantic narrative of ‘Fausrus. hile 
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‘be cruelly” butchered, his skin to be flaved and filled with hay, and 
ried £9. the : castle of oblivion, where the king AKSACES ‘was im- 
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tion. The wretched inmates of thigdreary habitation weré by the 
law of the land considered politicall§ dead. Even the bare mention 
of their namés was strictly prohibited, under the pain of a similarly 
rigorous imprisonment. Saror owed a debt of eratitude to the 
faithful steward of Arzaces, called DinasTaMAtTN, who had once saved 
the life of the former from imminent danger in the din and confu- 
sion of a battle. ‘‘T am Willing,” said the Persian kinz, ‘to make 
you a recompense for your disinterested services to me. -You are, 
therefore, at liberty to ask any reward you choose, and your request 
shall be readily granted." DrrastamMatn expressed his burning desire 
once to see his royal master. ‘I have no other wish,” said he, ‘* save 
that of being permitted to visit Ansaces, and to spend a day of mer- 
riment with him, released from his chains." Saror was unwilling 
to yield to the wishes of his benefactor, but in consideration of his 
strong ‘claim on his generosity, allowed him to proceed to the castle 
of oblivion, under the escort of a trusty guard, and bear™mg with him 
a royal mandate sealed with the signet of the court of Persia. 

* DrrAsTAMATN, on his arrival in the castle of oblivion, burst into 
tears and fell at the fect of Arsaces. He untied the chains of his 
royal master, washed his head, cleaned and anointed his body with 
odoriferous. oil, invested him with costly robes, seated him on a 
throne, placed before him rare delicacies, and standing near him on 
his legs, acted the part of a cup-bearer. Affected by an immoderate 
use of wine, the king of Armenia gave vent to his inward grief, and 
began to groan f from the pangs of his heart, by contrasting his former 
grandeur and happiness vith his present servitude and misery. The 
knife, placed on the cloth, he thrust into his breast, and thus ended 
his mizerable life in despair. Dirasyamatn seeing this, dislodged 
the fatal “weapon from the breast of Arsaces, and therewith put an 
end to his own existence. 

ivi ‘This narrative of the condemnation and subsequent banishment of 
AUWSACES, by the ‘machinations of magicians and astrologers, is fully 
noticed by Procorius, in the fifth chapter of the first book of his 
history relative to the Persian war, probably borrowed from the 
historical - work of Faustus, extant in the Armenian language. But 
Puorius, the celebrated Greek Patriarch, who wrote an abridgment 
of the history of Procorrus, considered this story as a mere piece 


of ‘romance or fable, and as vsach it will be viewed by the learned of 
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68 Translation of an Inscription, No. 2, (Feo. 
a oe 2 lids ee A ce et Riia+d SAS: 5) <p tes % 
11.—Translation of an Inscriptén on a stone in the Asiatic Society's 


. Museum, marked No. 2. By Captain GT. Marsaatt, Examiner in 
the Foe of Fort William. — 





[In a distin of our intention of making known’ all the inscriptions and 
ancient records within our reach, along with fitsimiles of the characters in 
which they are written, we now proceed with ouf review of the unedited blocks 
in the Society's possession. Captain MansHact has kindly undertaken the 
task of translation in this case, and, as the letters are in perfect preservation 
and ja the well-formed type of the Gaur alphabet, we have thought it unnecessary 
to insert more than a specimen of the beginning of the inscription, the full size 
of the original, in Plate VII. The allusion to the Gaur dynasty affords a clue 
to the date of the document, and on the obscure, half-defaced line at the termi- 
nation of the 24th line, we think the words YA 8% are clearly visible, re- 
 ferring» doubtless to the same Gaurian epoch which has been remarked in 0 
many other similar monuments, and therefore placing the document in the 10th " 
or llth century. We cannot discover by whom the stone was presente to the 
pear On =~ back of it are half cut Hindu images.—Ep.] 


. This inscription is without date; but the form of the letters and 
the names of persons mentioned will probably render the fixing of its 
) easy | matter to those conversant with such subjects. It was 
composed by a pandit named Sri VkcHaspati, in praise of a 
brahman of rank and .learning, styled Buatra Srv’ BHAVA-DEVA 
and. his family—and it would appear that the slab on which, it is 
cugraved. must have been affixed to some temple of which Buava- 
pgvA was the founder. The individuals of this family, whose names 
are given, are, l. SAVARNA Mont, the rgot of the gotra or line:-—2. 
Buava-peva Ist, a descendant of the above, whose elder and younger 
brothers were Mand-peva and Arrandsa.—2. RatHAnea, son of the 
above, who had seven _younger_brothers.—4. ATYANGA, son of the 
above.—5. Bupna, son ‘of the above, surnamed Spuurira.—e. Apt- 
‘ ‘DEVA, son of the abovye.—7 « GovarvdHana, son of the above, whose 
mother’ 5 ‘namé was Devaxr’ -—8. BHAVA-DEVA 2nd, son of the above, : 
surnamed Bs Apa -BHUJANGA, whose mother’s | “name wa was 
_ Skxcor ‘yand who was minister to. Raja H ARIVARMMA-DRVA and his 
| 1c inscription “possesses considerable interest in a literary 
| . ‘It is written in verses of varjou s metres, from m the 
3, Anushiup of eight syllables i in each pdda or half line, t gdhard 
= of 2 ai Set The style is ‘ambitious, and abounds in those ce a 
-— Yogieal’ allasio ge oma dpa a Te 
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Transcript of the Inscription in theimodern Deva-ndgart character. 
| o-~ ow a ED 
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ait: | 
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aa i 
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aa xa feareranea: waata HAST: | 
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BEI PAMASH SAAMI AHA T CUTTS I 


8 CUTHIRay: gaste satan: wiite deere 


S TATRA TT: | 
gener -epfca =efa arat tata feta pata 
erage Ea euRE AAT: | 
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Translation. 

Om! Salutation to (KaisHna) the adorable son of Vasu-prva ! 

Verse 1. May Hart (Visanc), who, desiring to embrace (Sara- 
SWAT1) with his body stamped with the impress of the leavest, ‘of 
the jar-like bosom of the warmly embraced Kamara (Lagsumr’), was 
bantered thus, “ Perish not this fresh garland of flowers,” by the 
goddess of speech (Sarnaswat1')—prosper you !—2»,O, goddess of 
speech ! since thou hast been daily worshipped from my childhood, 
let it now yield fruit—be propitious! Iam speaking the excellent 
words of the praises of the family of Baatta Buayva-peva. Take 


‘thy station on the tip of my tongue!—3. The learned brahmans who 


were born in the exalted and continuous line of S{varna Mount, a 
hundred villages, lands held by royal grants, became. their abode. 
Among these truly Siddhala alone, the famed, the chief of villages, 
the decoration of the beauty” of Rdrhdét, is the ornament of the 

regions of Aryd-varttal], (the holy land,)—4. Here this family§ hath 
happily spread, with excellent sprouts, honored, with firmly compacted 
roots; whose glory is promoted by bréhmans4], arrived at the extre- 


* From hence to the end of the 24th line there are evident traces of letters, 
but they are illegible. (See opening remark: the missing sentence consists of 
nothing more than the month (illegible) and the year, ‘* Semvat 32’" distinctly 
visible.—Ep.) 

+ Alluding to the ancient Hindu custom of the aoe West the face and 
eye with . solores., pigments, such as saffron, sandal, &e- 

t That part of Bengal which lies on the west of the Ganges. 
§ Literally, the country where holy men are constantly eed. bounded, 
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according to Manu, by the eastern and western seas, and by the mountains 









Himalaya and Vindliya,(Manoy Codiev. 22md.) 
| The word ee means ‘* the bamboo,"’ and the poet throughout this voltae 


uses such double-meaning epithets as may be made applicable to both senses. 
{ In applying this epithet to the bamboo, the word feoF literally, cs twice-born’’ 


would be rendered ‘*birds'’—first bora in the egg, and secondly produced from it. 
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tha vedas) loudly reciting (those scrip- 
tures), not knotty, not crooked, upright, handsome—proportioned, 
exalted above all:i—5. Buava-preva appeared, the jewel of the crest 
of that line, a giver of tribute* like the sun, the producer of science 
and mystic formula, like Brava (Satva.)—6. He was born between 
two brothers, an older and a younger (named) Man&-prva and Arra- 
BASA; just as Visunu is between Braumax and Stva.—7. He obtain: 
ed from: the king of Gaura a grant embracing the choice land of the 
territory set apart at Srf Hastini (Hastin{-pur{). Moreover, he saw 
this: eight sons, Raruanaa, &c. like the eight forms of Manssuat 
(Srva).—8. From Ratrusnca sprung Atryanea, like the moon from 
the ocean of milk, the delighter of men, the abode of the undivided 
god of love. His son Bupa, the lustre of whose wisdom: was 
resplendent, was as famed in every quarter by the name of SpHunrrra, 
as the planet Saumya (Budha or Mercury).—9. From him arose 
Sri’ Arpt-neva, the sole seed of the prosperity of his family, the 
principal root of the great tree of unfeigned manliness, like the god 
/A‘pi-mv‘ratt: (Visunv), wishing witha mortal form to adorn this 
earth.— 10. Who was minister during the stability of the fortune of 
the kingdom of the raja of Banga, the pure, the great counsellor, 
the great minister, the profitable, the disposer of peace and war.— 
‘1. He (A‘p1-veva) begat a son, Govarpuana, conceived in the womb 
of Devaxi’, equal to (preserve) the stability of the world, wedded to 
Saraswat’, wonderful in the worlds.—12. Who advancing in fields 
of battle, and in the assemblies of the ae of divine trath, both 
this territories and the art of speaking, by the deeds of his arm and 
the cunning of his eloquence, made his fame justly applicable to‘his 
vebaragter in two senses of the word!.—13. He took to wife SAneox4, 
the venerable, the virtuous daughter of a braéhman of the race of 
-Vandya aa tips: of women.—14. In her, eee his 


eB! 








= maered ° a tribute” looks most ‘like fare i in the original ; 
Wr'aats « mal sno sense. It is here ‘translated as if it were ava for 
w=ca (and & being interchangeable), which word meaning also a ** ray of 
‘light,"" the resemblance ‘to the sun may, by a play on the word, be established. 

It ‘appeared, on first observation, not unlike ®@I8 ; but om considering the 
: this reading proved inadmissible. The measure of this verse “ aa 
f 30 instants in the first ling apd 27 fn the. secogde 


































the Drama of SAKUNTALA. Si A ee r beg i 


Bae on eight forms of Mauzswa, viz. water, fire, the institater of a aapihu; 
moe ¢ moo moon, the s sun, ‘the’ ether, the earth and air, are enuinerated in is the intro- 
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own birth by a vision, was conceived, by this Kashyapa of the earth, 
the god Hari, in the form of Sai’ Buava-peva, on whose hands 
are beheld marked two lotuses, within whose breast the kaustubha 
(the jewel of Kaisuna) is, from outward appearances, known to be 
deposited.—15. By whom, placing Laxsum’ in his right shoulder, 
the earth in the force of his counsel, Sarnaswatr’ in the tip of his 
tongue, the bird N&gantaka (Garuda) in the body of his enemies, 
and the discus in the soles of his feet; these his symbols were, for 
the sake of concealing that divine and primeval body, perverted.— 
16. Assisted by the force of whose (Buava-pxva's) counsel, that 
conqueror in virtue Hart Varmma-peva long exercised dominion. 
In the reign of his son also, Laxsam’, like a firm Kalpalata (a tree 
of heaven, bestowing all desires) followed the path of his (Buava- 
peEva's) policy.—17. Of whom the worthy, the high-minded, the 
possessor of Kamata, the pardoning, the sea of virtues, the undis- 
turbed in mind, and ocean-souled—the qualities, such as recti- 
tude, greatness, kindness, purity, depth, firmness, and determination, 
almost transcending the bounds of speech, greatly delight (the 
wworld).—18. Who is proclaimed to be Parameshwar (the Supreme 
Lord) on earth, by the following assembly of the SAaktis (energies 
of the Deity), viz. his fame (a form of) the great Gavuri’—his arm 
graceful as a climbing plant, and terrific with the quivering sword 
(a form of), Caanor’, delighting in war and smeared with the blood 
of enemies in the field of battle—his person (a form of) the great 
Laxksu™.i’—and lastly, that naturally graceful elogquence.—19. Before 
whose most powerful brahminical splendor the faint solar luminary 
enacts the part of a young fire-fly. Before the high aspiring body 
of whose fame the snowy mountain (the Himalaya) is truly as high 
as one’s knee.—20. This personage, ‘a specimen of those who know 
the unity of Beauma, a creator of wonders in already existing science, 
an evident discerner of the profound virtues of the words of philoso- 
phers, a sage, another jar-born saint (Acastra Muni) to the sea* 
of ‘Buddhism, skilful at annihilating the opinions of heretics and 
cavillers, displays the qualities of Sarvasna (the omniscientt) upon 
earth.—21. Who, seeing across the ocean of spiritual knowledge, 
mystical learning, andthe science of computation ; being a producer 
of all wonders in werldly sciences ; and being himself the inventor 
oP og Igator | of a new "system of Astrology, has evidently become 





another Vana‘mat —22. ‘He, by composing, a proper and excellent 


‘ © Alfuding to the er of Acastra Muwi's swallowing the ocean in « fit 
of anger, AGAsTYA is said to have’been born in a water art pepo WS Boe 
+ Also a title of the deified saints of the Buddhists. © 


2 Vara’na Minima, a great astronomer, and one of the nine learned men 
atyled etn be ‘* the nine gems.’” 
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a + rendered blind (useless) n the paths of the science of law, the — 
old expositions ; and also, by making clear with his commentary the — 


verses of the Munis on that subject, entirely removed every doubt 
regarding lawful actions.—23.* By whom truly that aid im spiritual 
knowledge, in which a thousand arguments like the rays of the sun 
endure not;darkness, was composed according to the rules prescribed 
by the learned. What need 6f many words! this sage is unrivalled 
in the following branches of knowledge; viz. the Sdma-veda to ‘its 
utmost extent, all the arts of poets, sacred science, the dyur-veda 
(science of medicine), the Astra-veda (science of arms), &c.—24. By 
whom, indeed, is his name Baa- VALABHI’-BHUSANGAt not honored ? 
—it is with extasy heard, described, and proclaimed even by Mimdngsa 
(sacred science) herself.—25. Who (Brava-pxva), bringing to life 
a whole world by means of his mystical incantations, which resemble 
the moraomg clang of instruments breaking the night of unconscious- 
ness caused by the bite of a fanged and rabid serpent, has become 
an unequalled Mrityunsaya (conqueror of Death, a name of Srva), 
in sporting withppoison, another Nitva-xanraa, (blue-throat}, another 
epithet of Siva.)—26. By whom was formed in Rarha, in the arid 
boundaries of land bordering a village situated on a wild road, a 
reservoir of water which fills the water-jars, the desires and the 
-minds of travellers sunk in fatigue; and of which the beds of lotuses 
are abandoned by the bees fascinated by'the reflected shadows of the 
lotus-like faces of beauteous damsels who have bathed on its banks.— 

a7s By him this stone (image of) the adorable N&rdyana (Visunv), 


by which the face of the earth is adorned, was fixed like a bridge for — 


ing the ocean of material exinteaaite Which, being the dark- 







bh ' mtal mark of the moon-like face of the eastern quarter, is is to . 
the: (as it were) a lotu§ used sportively for an ear-ring, the 
‘Pari ijdta §. tree of this world, the bestower of completion of designs.— 


28. . By shim was erected this splendid temple, whose glory is exalted 
emulation of the mountain of (Srva), the destroyer of Tripura, 


and which like Hani (Visanu), is distinguished. by the mark called 


- ee 2! 


© This verse ini in the SrugdharA metre of 21 syllables in each pide or half Sie. 


> +The meaning of this surnaiwe mest S apparent : it is compounded of three 


an ottelty ‘' the frame of a thatch, a turret ;"" 
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Srt Vatsa*, and by the trembling discus. Which (temple) having”. 
overcome Vatjayanta, (the pulace of Ixpxa,) waves out a flag in the 
sky. Beholding the beauty of which temple, Ginisua (Srva) no 
longer desires KarrXsa,.—29, He (Ba av®epeva), placed in that house 
of Visune, in the innermost sanctuaries, the images of Ndnsyvawa, 
ANANTA, and Naistncna, as the vedag-in.the mouths of Branmua.— 
30. He gave to this (temple, an) offering to Hanit a hundred dam- 
sels, with eyes like those of a young deer, Wwho“are mistaken for 
celestial dancers sojourning on the earth, who with a glance restore 
to life Kama, although he was burnt upby Ucra-pnix, (fiery-eye, i. e. 
Siva,) who are the prison-houses of the impassioned, the abode of 
melody, dalliance, and beauty united.*—31. He truly made in front 
of the temple a pool, which is a market of purity alone, the water of 
which is pure and sparkling as an emerald, which, displaying under 
the form of a reflection in the waternthe exact scene of Visunvu’s 
deceiving the Hydra}, appears most splendid.—32. Hg on all sides 
of the temple formed an excellent garden, the quintessence of the 
earth, the vessel into which the delight of all eyes distils, the place 
of repose of ANaNnGa (the god of Love), wearied with the conquest of 
the three worlds.—33. This culogium was composed by his dear 
friend, the learned Sai’ Vacuasrati, the chief of Brahmans. Let 
this golden zone, like a beautiful form of fame, remain on the loins 
of this pure edifice until the destruction of the werld! 

Ma eae Be a keds se. aie We ie-a-6 <5 (esseeeeeess es [in the yeas 32.) 

This, eulogium is upon Buatrra Sav’ Buava-peva, surnamed 
BALA-VALABHI'-BHUJANGA, 









° 

* A peculiar mark on the breast of Visuwvu, said to be a curl of hair twisting 
to the right. | a * 

+ The compound word VHT here translated “ an offering to Hantr,"' has 
given much trouble; and the sense at last adopted docs not appear very satis- 
factory. The word aaa is not found in Dictionaries: it is substituted by a 
grammatical rule, for H4T ‘* understanding ;'* but only when compounded with 
a negative, or with &G @. H™, or GW. The meaning Wtre given is thus 
arrived at, the word WW is given in Witson as meaning *‘ an offering,"’ and is 
derived from the root ay by adding the affix “44: it has therefore been supposed 
that this word #84 may be formed by affixing WHA _to the same root, with the 
same meaning. “ | 

t Referring to the story of KRISHNA'S conqd@ring the one huodred aud tea- 
headed serpent Kaljya io the river Famund near Vrinddvana, 
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IlI.—On the explanation of the Indo-Scythic legends of the Bactrian _ 
Coins, through the medium of the Celtic. By Dr. J. Swixey. se 
[ In a letter to the Editor] 
Aware how much the Journal has forwarded the successful pursuit. 
of Indian antiquities, I might have chosen to address its Editor solely 
on that account. I deem him, however, to have further claim to 
precedence in having been the first to decipher the ancient character, . 
so recently broucht to light by the discovery of what have been- 
: styled Bactrian coins, for want, perhaps, of a better name. I shall 
proceed then to offer you a few obgervations upon two or three of, 
these coins, the lerends of which have as yet been unexplained— 
premising, that in a path so untrodden, every new aid, from whatever 
source it may proceed, (providing it have antiquity on its side,) must 
be welcomed in the pursuit. 
It is with this view, if I mistake not, that you have sought to - : 
adapt the @end to the Sanserit of the present day—and that the 
Parisian Secretary has chosen for his guide the ancient Syriac, to 
which, in all probability, he had recourse, from the frequent occur- 
rence of the word Malka*, both on coins and inscriptions. The key I 
propose is the Celtic—a name given to a language now only known : 
by its remains, preserved to us by various hordes of men settled i in 
-. Europe, it is true, but for whom the learned of every age have claimed 
an eastern descent®and high antiquity. What advantages the Celtic ~ 
may possess over the Zend and the Syriac in unravelling Bactrian terms, 
remains to be proved: it will be admitted, however, by the examples 
I 4m about to give, that something more than a verbal coincidence 
of terms has been ascertained. The first coin I shall notice, and — 
which indeed was used as the touchstone of the system, (after read-— 
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ww ing that the word ‘* Pisergird” was as. rood Welch as it was Persian, ‘pi 
oe is that of Colonel Stacy, given in your November number :—on this 
eee ‘seen. the usual device of the Lunaus, with the Greek letters 
a AOH, instead of, MAO: it was immediately discovered that the Welch — | 
a. dictionary gave Lloer, the moon ; which led to a reference to the x 
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that the figure is no other than Kronos. Witherto, if I mistake not, 
this device has been idé@ntified with Hercules in his character of “ The 
Sun” running his course; and thus we find in ANtuon’s edition of 
Lemrririrne’s Classical Dictionary, Art. Hercules, Bactrian and Par- 
thian coins expressly mentioned having figures of the Pheenician 
Hercules* : the word “ fugiens’’ of Vinern’s description of the god 
Saturnus, might have, however, suggested him as the personage meant 
in his character of Kronos; and, indeed, the former is to be met with 
in some illustrations of the god, much in the same nude and running 
attitude as that in which he is seen upon the coins. 


‘* Primus ab wthereo venit Saturnus Olyimpo, 
Arma Jovis fugieus et regois exul ademptis."' 


On looking over the Vocabulary given in the Zendavesta, ‘‘ Ved- 
na” is given as Peh/evi for tems—this seems the same (perhaps in the 
genitive case) as ‘* oed” of the Celtic Vocabulaire. 

Another remark may be considered to be called for ow this coin. 
M. Bourwnovr, as noticed already in the Journal, alludes to the pecu- 
liarity of the Zend words ending with ** O” final; and thus-it may be 
observed that the OAD of the book becomes OADO on the coin, as 
NAN of the book becomes NANO of the coin. 

Again, thelegend that runs through whole series of these old coins 
is RAO NANO RAO, accompanied, | believe, in some instances, with 
a Greek translation on the opposite side of the coin of BACIAENC BACI- 
AEont. This left no doubt of the meaning of the phrase, being equiva- 
lent to Malkan Malka of another series—still the word NANA was 
not made out very satisfactorily ; whereas the Celtique Vocabulary 
has ‘‘ na, nan article du genitif ;" thus word for word—king of kings. 
With regard to Rao, there is no dificulty—*‘Ko-ara” being given as 
‘supreme souverain’’ precisely in the Same sense as ‘‘ ard’ is found 
on the coins—ex. gr. “' ard-okro,” ‘' sol supremust.”” 


Vinci. says— 


* The remark in Lemeriere doubtless alludes to the reverse of the coins of 
Eurnypenvs. Those of Hersm.xus and some other of the new names would 
equally bear out the expression, without including the OAAO reverse, which cer- 
tainly has us much analogy to Buddha or Woden, a6 OK PO has to Arka, & &e.—Ep. 
+ The title reo is substituted for Jasileus, and rao nano rao for dasileus basileén, 
on precisely similar coins, but we do not know of ane instance in wanes they P 
occur together.— Eb. — 3 S 
t. The explanation of nro, as a genitive affix wR rao, is sictibale the most — 
plausible of these Celtic elucidations—but the Vocabulaire dves not call man ~ 
the particle of the genitive, but the article of that case; and we find in ** Parren- 
AKD'S Celtic nations’’ in thé declension of an bard, a poet, the nominative plural 
na baird: genitive, | na mbhard ; dative, o o na bardaibh, &c. So that, T 
Erse ‘@inlect at least, na is the general article in the plural, as is” on ' -, ite: 
Caer eet gaeaantio obstrvdtions on this word res Ll. p. 448.—Ens) fh a * 
— x sO 2 a. lL oe. eee es Sewerage = 















Celtic interpretati tion of Indo-Scythic Coins. (Fes. 

The eernp of the coins, according to my book; should be kada-dao, 
signifying Sauveur, Defenseur, which accords well with P71". 

The #eyer seems to rend rarao—that is, tres grand, from ‘* ra— 
grand,” duplicated, and therefore perhaps the vowel is repeated 
PANIIT; or “ ra, grand,” and “ re, pour le superlatif ;"" thus, ‘* bras 
elevé ;"""* re- bras, fort elévé.” Vide Celt. Vocab. 

Another coincidence and to conclude. A coin of ILysias has on 
‘the Greek side ANTKHTO=—literally, ** not-vanquished.”’ On the op- 
posite side of the coin is the native lerend which you have rendered 
“ apatilo,” for which the Vocabulaire gives—‘ ap, sans’’-—“* atela, 
combat, confusion.” 
~ The instances of “ ap"’ being used for ‘* sans,"" or for the Greek 
a privatif”’ in the Celtic, are numerous, and the Zendavesta gives the 

following three instances : ‘* apos—aposan—(ap—sans ; os—petite)— 
‘qui est sans enfans ;"” “ apetiare—sans mal ;” “* apotkar—qui ne parle 
‘pas, (ap—sans; padkar—paroles.’’) Vide Pehlevi Vocab. 
_ All this may appear to us very new, shut out as we are from’ access 
“to numerous glosses to be found mouldering on the shelves of every 
‘national library in Europe; but we shall cease to be surprised when 
owe read that the author professes to have drawn his material from 
‘such sources as “' les restes de l’ancien Indien, de l’ancien Persan, &c. 
- It remains, however, to be regretted that the vocabulary is not 
easier of being consulted by the reader, and still more that no refer- 
ences are given to incividual passages ; for in one place, at least, he 
cites w word as belonging to the Bactrian language. 
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Sis _ Nore —We haye -with pleasure inserted Dr. Swinrr’s Celtic ‘il- 
Justrations, although we hardly think it was necessary to go | so far 
_ north for an explanation of our Indo-Scythic legends, when the San- 
‘z | - scrit, i in most cases at least, furnishes as close an agreement: and the 
bg connection of the Celtic with the latter has been traced by philologists 
ve Eis h as 4 much plausibility, as the more obvious derivation from the 
same source-of the Greek, Latin, Teutonic and other European fanda- 
men languages, Had Dr. Swiney fallen upon the following passage 
| srviTH’ s Animal Kingdom, order Ruminantia, page 411, which 
yc ust met. our eye, he might have found i in it a wonderful 
3 “ The cow is ‘repeated! y amystical type te 
; syste “of ancient Greece, or a form of Buavanr with 
a See i . d st ais more marked i in the & lunar arkite worship of the 
ke tp P natio a ne coincidence here with the re reverses on the inferior 
‘coins which. bear the taurine figure. ‘surmounted by 
, is a t ciently striking : ages we cannot imagine in it 
ident atul ‘si larity of wo far, i dd. . 
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ous that the Celtic worship of the celestial bodies may be- traced in 
a general way to the ancient Mythos of Central Asia, whence the peo- 
ple themselves may have originally emanated, but from which they 
had_been disconnected for ages anterior to the time of Jutrus Caesar, 
and & fortiori long before our Indo-Scythic coins were struck. 

The legend of Col. Sracy’s last coin, aon, has given rise to a variety 
of conjectures :—the possessor supposes it a date,—but the only way 
in which it could be thus read, as Capt. CunNINGHAM points out, is 
by supposing ato stand for Avxaferros, as on the Egyptian coins, 
A OH @uno 78. For ourselves we still maintain that, as the obverse 
legend is evidently a mere jumble of the title BACIAENC BACIAEQN, 
there can be no hesitation in pronouncing aon a similar jumble of 
HAIOC, rather than of any other of the known reverses, which, it will be 
remembered, do not appear until the Greek titles of the king give way 
to the indigenous appellation RAO, On receiving the Journal des 
Savans, we searched through M. Raout De Rocuerrse’s pgpers on the 
Honighberger and Ventura collections with avidity, to see how he would 
read these curious legends, and were at first mortified by finding that he 
‘dismissed them as ‘ letters apparently resembling Greek’’—then, as 
fit topics for ‘‘ Indianistes—being out of the department of his own 
studies.”"’ Inthe number, for Mai 1836, however, we are happy to find 
that our own readings of Okro, nanaia, mao, &c. are confirmed by the 
learned German Professor of Gottingen, M. K. Orr. Miitten ; to whom 
M.R. De Rocwetrre awards the merit of reading a gold coin of 
Kanerkes in the French cabinet which he had left untouched ;—“* le 
revers, APAOKPO semble ne pouvoir s’expliquer, comme l'a proposé 
_ aussi tres ingénieusement MK. Orr. Miitcer, que par le mot Sanscrit 
-OKPO combiné avec une seconde racine Sanskrite”’—Eb. 





Iv. —On' three new Genera or sub-Genera of long-legged Thrushes, with 
descriptions of their species. By B. H. Hopson, Esq. 
1 Merutive, CKATEROPODINE ; Aipunemia ? Tesia, nobis ; : Tee-see of 
the Nipalese. 
Bill shorter than the head, straight, and with the nares* perfectly 
_ Cineline. Wings very feeble, and quite round. Tail nearly obsolete. 
| _ Rictus and capistrum smooth. ‘Tarsi very high, ‘Slender, and quite 
_ smooth, ‘Toes and neils meruline, slender, and compressed, _ 
lst ‘Species. Cyaniveater ; blue-bellied, nobis. Above, medial 
Brass | green : below, slaty blue: bill, horn color: legs, fleshy grey : 
_ iris, brown : : Bf inches | long by 5S wide : weight 4 of an oz. : sexes s Slike. 





<a 1a Aipunemia. the cotaIAg i the nares is corneous : in Tesia, iti: | 
i brane. Int the former, agai, the tarsal scales are apparent Ls. : 
- see share + re is nc not ane of them, ri —) 
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2nd Species. Flaviventer; yellow-bellied, nobis. Above, grass 
green: below, full yellow: mask covering the face and ears, «bright 
chestnut: bill, dusky above, fleshy below : legs, fleshy white: iris 
brown : size of the last; sexes alike. 

SrdSpecies. Albiventer, nobis. Above, olive brown, dotted with 
buff; ‘below, white, each plume being largely marked in the centre 
with dusky-brown: bill, dusky horn with a fleshy base: legs, brown : 
iris, brown: 44 inches by 74, and 2 oz.in weight: tarsi rather lower 
and stouter, and bill rather stouter than in the preceding species, 
which are the typical ones. 

4th Species. Rufiventer, nobis. Above, olive brown, as in the 
last, but less dotted; below, rufous picked out with dusky, as in Al- 
biventer; legs, fleshy brown: bill dusky horn: iris, brown: size of 
the last, from which this species differs only (but permanently) by 
theraddy, ground color of the inferior surface. “Sm 

Remark. « These little birds have a very strong-muscular stomach, 
and feed) 6n* bard grass seeds and‘hard minute insects. They pro- 
curethgir food entirelyeon the ground, a@nd'live in woods exclusively. 
They are almost. equally common in the central and lower hilly 
recions: im the northern I have not found them. 

Crateroropins. Genus Larvivora, nobis. 

- Bill equal to head, subcylindric, straight and gar’ ; at base 
rather broader than hich, and gradually narrowed ; e consider- 
ably keeled: upper mandible rather longer than lower, and 
vaguely inclinedand notched. : 

Rictaljand cl fits small and feeble. Wings, tail, and nares 
as in Turdus, buf the two former somewhat less developed. 

Tarsi. elevate,” slétider, os smooth: toes, allbof them, compress- 

0d; ; lateral-fores and hind’ sifb-equal; -exterior fore” ‘connected to 
the first joint. . Nails, mod ly arched and ‘rather acute. 
 Igt Species. L. Cyana ; blue Larvivora, nobis, Above, full blue : 
below, bright rusty, paler and albescent towards the vent and under 
tail-coverts : fhighs, blue with white cross bars: cheeks, black : su- 
line, white: bill, dusky horn;-legs, fleshy grey: iris, 

3 epenes long by 9% wide, and 14 oz. in weight: sexes as, 

|  Brunnea ; brown Larvivora, nobis: Above, bro wn: 

eects spabite: ‘bill, seats horn: legs, fleshy 
fer conspic 10u 1 frory Tesia (Swarnson’s: 

y their less cylindric and 

e nares.” They have much — 


ald Do they « 
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they not serve, in a remarkable manner, to connect the Meruline and 
the Crateropodine ? 

_They are common to all the three regions of Nipd/, and never quit 
the woods. They perch freely, but are usually on the ground. Their 
stomachs are feebler than in Tesia, and they do not take seeds or 
eravel. From the number of insect nests and larve found ‘in their 
stomachs, I have called the genus Larvivora. 

Crateroropins. Paludicola, nobis. Syimya of the Nipalese. 
Habitat central and lower regions. ) 

Character :—Bill scarcely longer than the head, stout, hard, entire, 
much higher than broad, sub-arcuated throughout, with both tips im- 
clined downwards and obtuse. Tomi, beyond the nares,’ deeply 
locked, trenchant and scarpt internally. 

Nares, meruline, but nearly or wholly hid by setaceous plumuli.. 
Rictus, smooth. Frontal and chin plumesrather rigid. Wings, feeble, 
rounded and bowed; primaries and tertiaries equal; fifthand sixth 
quills longest and sub-equal ; the three first conspicuously gradated. 
Tail short, square, and bowed, not feeble. Tarsi yery elevate, slemiler, 
nearly or quite smooth. Toes compressed and meraline ;. outer fore 
connected beyond the joint, hind sub-equal to inner fore, considerably 
less than the central fore, not depressed. Nails straightened~and 
blunt; hind largest. Knees nude, tibi plumose. — 

Remark. These birds never quit the forests, and usually adhere to 
those parts of fem which abound in thick low brush-wood. They 
seldom perch sa¥e at night, and then only on low bushes. They feed » 
principally in Swamps and rills, ° upon the hard insects proper 
to, such sites. Berries and seeds they seldom ‘or. never touch: 
and the sand occasionally met with in their stomachs is proba- 
bly taken unintentionally. Their tongfie and intestines: resemble 
those of the Thrushes proper, with only a considerable increase 
in the length of the intestinal canal, which is sometimes 30 inches 
long. They fly so ill and are so stupid that [ have seen them taken © 


by a single man. They are*much allied in manners and iif stricture 
to the Myotherine Pitte,, but they appear to me, upon the y 
to belong to the Crateropodine*, though I apprehend that the bie 
of that sub-family. eall for much further jnyestigation nt 
its able institutor, who, [ am persuaded, will discover that ¢ 
ard Pomatorhinus ‘constitute large and independent groups: or ae 
distinguished. by marked eculiariti ie both of habits and of structure, 
Species new, 5 Pate ola Nipalen #, nobis. Voge” 
Body, wings and tail, superiorly dark obscure Seebny: shaded: with 


. Sica dibeowe ‘North American birds, Figs , At page 488, Mr. Swar- 
omato ‘aub-genera of Crateropus! 
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rafous brown: quills and tail feathers more saturate: wing coverts 
with large buff drops at the end of each plume : remiges and rectrices, 
internally dusky: the4 or 5 first quills of the wings paled at their 
bases on theinner web: lining of wings, mixed buff and dusky : fore- 
head, face, neck. and body, below, brownish rusty, picked out on the 
under tail-coverts with blackish, and deepened on the thighs and 
sides into fulvous brown: nape and dorsal neck, dull azure or ver- 
diter blue : chin frequently hoary : behind each ear a triangular black 
spot, united anteally by a gular band of the same hue: iris, brown : 3 
bill, dusky above, fleshy towards the commissure and inferior base : 
legs, ruddy flesh color: nails, horny white: size 9 to 10 inches by 
15, and 5 to 6 oz. in weight. 

N. B. Sexes essentially alike, but the female paler; her gular 
_band broken or interrupted; and her .wing coverts frequently un- 
spotted. The males, too, want these spots, exce t when they are 
in full plumage: the bright brownish rusty hue of their forehead 
cheeks, and body below, fades to a fulvous or dull fawn color in 
winter ; and the tail, coverts are then immaculate. The lower belly 
and vent are paler than the breast, and frequently albescent. 











V.— Description of three new species of Woodpecker. 
By B. H. Honvcson, Esq. 7 


Humpoupr asserts and Swainson repeats that there are no such 
forests, or native tenants of the forest, as those of the New World. 
But he who has tracked the wild elephant and bison through the 
colossal avenues of the Saul (Shorea Robusta), or the Ghéral and 
Tharal*, through those of the Deoddr (Pinus Deodara) of India, may » 
‘perhaps be permitted to dogbt this. If the forests of America are . 
“lofty and interminable,” so are those of the sub-Himalayan moun- 
tains, from the skirts.of ‘the Gangetic plain to the very edge of the 
Perennial snows. The zooMical treasures of India may be less 
‘celebrated than those of Anperica—carent guia vate sacro—but it is’ by 
no means probable that they are less worthy of celebration. Swatn- 
‘gon’s Observation, Above referred to, has reference more especially to 
‘the Woodpecker tribe; in respect to which he avers that the pre-emi- 
nently typical species are exclusively American. But this is a mis- 
take. the sub-Himélayan forests afford several such species, one of . 
which rather exceeds, than falls short of, the famous ivory bill (Picus , 


















-principalis) of America. My collection ef Nipalese Woodpeckers ) 
already embraces 16 spe ies, which exhibit every known modification 
rm. I propose at pres at to describe the most powerful and. the « 
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‘feeblest of these, as well as one intermediate species ; beginning with 
the largest and ending with the least. eas 
Pricran2. Genus Picus Auctorum, sub- renus Picus, Swatrnson. 
Species new. Picus Sultaneus, Royal Indian Woodpecker, nobis. — 
This noble»bird, facile princeps among the oriental Woodpeckers, 
and second to none in the world in size, strength, and typical attributes, 
-is 15 inches long by 23 wide, with a weight of from 8 to 9 ounces. 
Form. Bill 24 inches long, a third longer than the head; at base 
higher than broad ; the ridges sharp and straight; the sides strongly 
angulated; the tip perfectly wedged: extremely powerful and hard 
‘throughout: great lateral angle of the maxilla, extending centrally 
from the base three-fourths to the tip, where it is taken up by two 
smaller angles proceeding ascendantly to the cuneate point, and 
serving as ribs to,fortify it*: lower mandible with the sides subange- 
lated after the) ; nt ner of the upper; its point similarly wedged, but 
with only one - ‘terminal rib instead of two. Nares, elliptic, lateral, 
closed superiorly by. the ledge of the great lateral angle of the bill; 
‘vaguely membraned, and more or less free from the nuchal tuft of 
plumes: orbits, nude: head, large und broad with a pointed crest : 
neck, slender and uncrested: tarsi longer than the anteal, shorter 
than the posteal, outer toe: the latter toe conspicuously the long- 
est: the grasp extremely oblique, with the two hinder toes direct- 
ed laterally outwards, and capable of being brought to the front. 
Talons. very falcate, acute, and angulated beneath near the tips: 
wings, medial, reaching nearly to the centre of the tail: 5th quill 
longest: 4th and 6th sub-gqual to it: Ist, three inches, and 2nd, one 
inch less the 5th: primaries*plus the tertiaries, one inch. Tail, ex- 
tremely strong, moderately wedged : the six central feathers with the 
shafts bent inwards, and the webs very spinous; the laterals similar 
dut less strong ; the tips of the whole bifurcate. 
~ Color. ee of the head and lower back, carmine: upper back 
~ and wings, externally golden yellow: band from the eyes round the 
forehead, ruddy brown: neck, from the eyes, laterally, black; an- 
teally and posteally, white, with five black gular stripes on the anteal 
aspect : breast black with, large central drops.of white, more or less 
escent : : rest of the body below, and lining of the wings, white, 
rsecly barred with black; rectrices and their upper coverts, pure 


wuts teate: ollie. diac have I noticed more than one sub-terminal lateral 
“angle; nor is there. any other, with the power this possesses, of directing the 
| cwhole of the toes to the front. | The better to shew the pre-eminence of this 
cies, 1 will add to my paper the uerertPtios of another belon gio 
beet ics ul : us. ‘See Pyrrtotia iv the sequel. “<3 Ce 
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black : wings internally, and the primaries wholly, blackish, with 
3, 4, or 5 ovoid whi ots, ranged barwise across the inner webs of 
all the feathers :-—F. , the same; saye that her cap is black, with a 
white drop on each plume: bill and legs slaty, with a greenish or yel- 
lowish smear; nails dusky: iris, carmine in the male, orange-red in 
the female: orbitar skin, green in both: 15 inches.long by 23 wide, 
and 8 to 9 oz. in weight. 

WN. B.. The young at first resemble the female, and the males do not 
assume their perfect plumage till the second or third year} Black is 
the prevalent under-color of the species, and may be seen, unmixed, 
beneath the carmine crest of the males, and mixed with white, dis- 
posed barwise, beneath the carmine. of their lower backs... This spe- 
cies breeds once a year, in May. It moults also but once, between 
June and October, both inclusive. There is a. Serge species 
scarcely distinguishable from this by colors, and. wh} has been 
confounded, with it by those who venture to des : 6 from one or two 
dried specimens. The two species differ, however, toto ceelo in all 
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typical and characteristic respects. Pe et 
Sub-genus Drroromus. Species new: Flavigula, yellow throat, 
nobis. : 


Form. © Bill 12 inch, a fourth longer tham the head ; at base as 
broad as high, and soft in the lower mandible; the ridges scarcely 
straight or acute; and the tips very imperfectly wedged ; great 
lateral angles of the maxilla, short and raised to the level of the cul- 
men, giving the latter towards the’ base of the billa character of 
flatness and breadth observable in no other sub-genus : nares shaped 
as in the preceding, but unprotected abeve by a corneous ledge, and 
usually quite hid by the nuchal tuft: orbits, nude: head, less broad 
and not crested : neck. fuller, Shorter, and, with the. », crested 
posteally : tarsus rather longer than the anteal outer ¢t eC . which is 
distinctly larger than the posteal one: the grasp almost direct ; and 
the two posterior toes wholly, incapable of being brought to the front, 
or even of acting laterally talons powerful as in the last and similarly 
angulated beneath : wings and tail with the general characters of the 
Jast : only rather more elongated and the latter feebler : Sth quill 
longest: Ist, 34, and 2nd, 1} inches less the 5th: primaries plus ter- 
tiaries 1} to 14 inch; tail much pointed aod aonspicuously wedged. 





Above brilliant parrot-green, duller on the top of the head, 
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rawn on the forehead: bagk of the neck, glossy 
and throat, pale greenish yellow: neck, to the 
1, picked. out with pure white, which co- 
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lor occupies the bases of the plumes: ody below, slaty grey with 
a green smear: wings internally, and the a wholly, igneous 
cinnamon, with five or six blackish créss bars upying both webs of 
the primaries, but the inner webs only of the vertinidiftes and terti- 
aries: tips ofthe primaries, black brown: réctrices, pure black : lin- 
ing of the wings, whitish with black bars—the ground color tinged 
with the proximate lines; the bill, white with a plumbeous base: 
feet, plumbeous or slaty blue: orbitar skin, green: sexes alike : im- 
mature bifs have the chin and throat brown like the forehead: 14 
— long ly 21 wide, and G6 to 7 ounces in weight. se 
Yunxina*, 

Gusti or sub-genus new. Vivia, nobis. Wee-wee of the Nipalese. 

Geueric character :-— 

Bill shorter thap.the head, straight, conical and acuminated : tip 

: nandib e, sub- wedged—of the lower, pointed. 

Nares ‘For aided, anc hid by the nuchal tufts. Wings to middle of 

tail; Ist quill and sab-bas tard, 2nd long, Sth longest; all entire: 


| primariee Tange thay Retires, 4 + inch. 
Tail medial, s0 the six centrals, even: the six laterals, 


extremely gradated: tongue and feet picine ; the anterior snd Bos 
teric ter toes equal t6 each other and to the tarsus. . 
5 ‘Species new. V. Nipalensis; Nipalese Vivia, nobis. ——e' 
Form, has been acturatély described in the generic ‘character. — 
Color, Above, greenish yellow, darker and duller on the head, 
dorsal neck, and ears: below, white, tinged with yellow, and ocellat- 
ed from the chin to the bréast—cross-barred thence to the tail, with 
black: two white lines dowh each side the head and neck, from the 
bill to the shoulders, enclosing the eyes and ears between them : 
frontal zon e and yellow : rectrices, the two central, black on oné 
web, white on. th@jother ; the four next wholly black ; the rest paled! on 
the outer webs and tips: wings, dusky brown intérnally, and void of 
bars ; towards the’base paled: males with a chesnut forehéad, dotted 
with black + females with a saturate green forehead, concolorous with 
the upper surface | of the head and neck : sexes of same size? Tinithes 
long by 7} wide, and 4 an ounce in weight. ms 
Reniarks. These singular little birds are clearly distinguishable 
from the alec YAuctorum) by their Picine tongue and nt “he 












































pol. reader n0_ apology, will be pecnssary for deseri ; the 
ae pilin et pes Yunzine “sub-family can hardly 


es, without any sign Mine ‘auomalous . 
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structure of their wings, which also assimilates them with several of 
the smaller species of Woodpeckers. Whether they ought to be 
ranged under the genus Picumnizs of TemaincK, I have no means of 
ascertaining. I leave my proposed new genus or sub-genus to the 
discrétion of the skilful, who have access to the librariesand museums 
of Europe. 







Picians*. 

Sub-genus Picus, Swainson. Species new. Pyrrhotis; crimson- 
eared, nobis. = 

Form. Bill two inches long, a third longer than the head: ex- 
tremely powerful and hard throughout: at base higher than broad : 
the ridges sharp and straight: the sides strongly angulated: the tips 
perfectly wedged: great lateral angle of the maxilla extending cen- 
teally three-fourths to the tip, where it is taken up bya single cuneat- 
ing angle :-lower mandible not angulated like themipper in its body, 
but similarly so towards its cuneate point: nares and head as in Sud- 
taveus, but the latter not crested : neck neither elongated nor slender ; 
void of crest: tarsi sub-equal to the anteal outer toe, which is rather 
larger than, or equal to, the posteal one: grasp rather oblique, the 
posteal toes being directed obliquely outwards, but incapable of rever- 
sion to the front: talons powerful, but only sub-angulated beneath : 

wings medial, reaching to middle of tail, gradated and formed, as in 
Sultaneus : tail rather short, very moderately wedged ; ‘in structure 
similar to that of Sulfaneus : orbits nude. 

Color and size. Wings, lower back, and tail, dark cinnamoneous 
or chesnut red, transversely banded with black throughout; head, 
neck, and upper back, brown, merged ™ore or less in dark vinous 
red; the forehead and chin paler, and greyish: the breast and body 
below, black brown, with narrow chesnut bars on the thigh and tail- 
coverts ; behind each ear a brilliant crimson spot :»bill, bright yel- 
low : orbitar skin, dusky green : iris, brown: legs, dark slaty, smeared 
with green or yellow : nailsyedusky horn: sexes alike: oe — 
long by 18 wide ; and 5 to 6 oz. in weight. 

» Remark. Though I have ranged this bird under Swaskscw’ $ sub- 






genus Picus, the curious reader will observe that it does not wholly 





answer the definition of the group. -It belongs, in fact, by-its*bill to 











iway between the two sub-genera. ‘The two hes. ree va 
earl; , equal; but the bill is nqther di 








: ary 9 Bee'the note on Switanews for the cause of this sddendam, 
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Picus—by its feet to Chrysoptilus: and, strictly speaking, stands. 


ral angles of the maxilla ‘unequal. ental are 
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in adding it to this paper -is,(as already stated) to afford an object of 
comparison with the kingly species which is t. described under the 
oriental imperial style of Sultaneus. & .3 

And, now that I have exceeded the limits originally probdund I 
may as well add the description of another species forming a complete 
link between the three and four-toed Piciana. 

Genus MAtaco.ornus? , 

Sub-genus ? a 

Speciestiew. Melanochrysos ; golden and black Woodpecker, nobis. 

Form. Bill 14 imches long, scarcely one-fifth longer than the 
head, at base as high as_broad, neither compressed nor depressed ; 
ridge arcuated and acute, but not carinated; great lateral angles ob- 
solete ; tips faintly cuneated. 

Nares, elliptic, yoid of corneous ledge above, more or less denuded 
of plumes. Wings»medial, to middle of tail: Ist quill, sub-bastard ; 
2nd, long; 4,5, and 6, sub-equal, and longest. Tail, medial, equally. 
gradated throughout, straight, rather feeble ; tips of all its feathers 
pointed, or evanescently forked: tarsi, longer than the antcal outer, 
toe, which is conspicuously larger than the posteal; the inner, small 
but perfect, and furnished with a perfect nail: grasp not oblique : 
orbits ude: head with a full soft crest, more or less pointed at the 
occiput: neck simple*. 

_Coler and size. Chin, throat, abdominal aspect of the aan and 
the breast, black: neck, posteally, black : lores; cheeks and lateral. 
aspect of neck, white : ears, black, in a broad stripe from the. eyes: 
upper back and wings, golden yellow : shoulders, dusky : lower back, 
tail-coverts above, and tail, lack : wings interpvally, the same: body 
below, white: cap, in the males, bright sanguine; in the females, 
black; with@white streaks: bill, slaty black: iris, brown: orbitar 
skin, dusky green: legs, clearish green : arenes pram (= 11$ to 12inches 
by 18: 44 ounces. 

» Remarks. © This species iu size, colors aid characters, bears much 
resemblance to the Picus Shorii of Govutn’s work, in which, however, 
the fourth; digit is nailless and obsolete, the Bees crimson, and the 
neck and belly, as in our Sultaneus. ~~ a 

I have’ other species serving toyunite the 3 and 4-toed Wood- 
-peckers by. an insensible gradation. These species are closely con- 
pein? h tl meh known Picus Viridis and Picus Canus of Hagopes 


nem no peculiarity of straetare, either in this 
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‘—Indieat cation of « a new Genus of Insessorial — ‘Birds. 
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NIROSTRES. a. ate eg ? Dantinosraxs, Cuareapropunae? 
Smanmaminan ns? i Sie nen 
~Genus Co tra, nobis. . 
ln the suite of specimens of Nipalese birds forwarded by me, three 
years ago, to the Zoological Society of London, were three or four of 
the subject of the present article. 2 

_ They were marked in the imperfect list obligingly returned to me, 
asa ‘new form nearly allied to Pastor."" But, if Pastor Roseus be 
the type of that genus, I confess I cannot perceive much resemblance 
to our bird: and, if a strong arched compressed bill, united with 
gradated wings and very strong feet, be the marks of the Crateropo- 
dine, to that sub-family, I conceive our bird should be referred, un- 
less the sub-scansorial and guasi-Parian character of its feet do not: 
rather affine it with the Leiofrichane. And, certainly, its wings, ‘tail, 
and feet have no small resemblance to those of Pleruthius, though its” 
bill be totally different and formed very much upon the Timalian model. 
. The true station of our bird can only be determined by a more 
accurate knowledge of its habits and economy, than I now possess, - 
applied to better and fuller information than I have any means of 
here acquiring, respecting the general affinities and sonloearss the 
Insessores. | ; 
/What.adds to my difficulty in attempting to class the bird accord. 
ing to the Sturnine relations suggested to me, is, that the so called 
Trallii (very abundant in Nipa?) 4s, in my judgment, a typical 
Oriole, whilst the Lamprotornis Spiloplerus (also common here) is not 
erable to Temanncx’® genus Lamprotornis, and belongs, I 
shrewdly suspect, to the Brachypodine of Swainson. Without further 
ice I shall now attempt to characterise our bird as the type of a 
sar bat with the necessary prolixity resaleinggeae hesitation — 
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So paathe head, or less, at base as high as broad, arched 
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smooth. Plumage, soft, simple and discomposed. _ Wings and tail, 
short and firm. Sth alar quill usually longest; two first strongly, 
two next trivially, and both sub-equally, gradated up to the 5th. Tail, 
 quadrate, firm, with very long coverts. Tarsi, sub-elevate, very strong, 
and nearly smooth. Anteal toes basally nect, the outer as far as the 
joint; lateral fores sub-equal; central not elongated ; hind very 
large, sub-depressed, and exceediog either of the lateral fores. Nails 
compressed, large, strong, falcate and acute. Tongue, simple, eub- 
cartilaginous, with bifid tip. Type,» Catia Nipalensis, nobis. Now. 
"254-5 of the specimens and drawings apud Zoological Society of 
London. In order to illustrate the affinities of our bird, I proceed to 
compare it with Pastor Roseus and with Lamprotornis Spilopterus. 
_In Pastor Roseus, as in all the typical Pastors in my possession, the 
bill is longer than the head, straight, conico-cylindric, and softieh, 
towards the base. o-[ts base is angulated, and the plumes of ite head 
carried forwards to the anteal end of the nares, are pointed, clossed 
and elongated. The ample and pointed wings have the Ist quill 
radimentary, the 2nd long, and sub-equal to the 3rd, which is always 
the longest. The tarsi are considerably lengthened and heavily scaled, 
The toes have the laterals equal; the hind rather less, and the central 
fore considerably elongated. The outer fore toe has a basal con- 
*nexion; the inner none. The nails, though large and by no means 
blunt, are neither curved nor acumiuated in any special or significant 
degree. In Lamprotornis Spilopterus the wings are precisely similar 
to those of Pastor Roseus. ‘The bill of Lamprotornis—which is scarcely 
longer than the head, uniformly sub-arched and not angulated—so far 
agrees with that of our Catia, But its base is depressed, whilst for-— 
wards it has only a slight compression and sub-cylindric outline. It 
is, besides, sharply pointed, saliently ndtched, and its trenchant fine 
tomiz are deeply interlocked. 

Carry these peculiarities a little further and you have the bill of 
Chloropsis, the birds of which genus further agree with Lamprotornis. 
Spilopterus almost entirely in the vature of their food, aud the strue- 
ture of their tongues and stomachs. 

On the other hand, the harder, blunter, more solid and compresgaéd 
bill of Catia, united as it is with a simple tonrue, a subtriturating 
stomach, and a diet consisting of hard seeds and hard insects, would — 

‘ affine our bird to Pomatorhinus and its allics, but for the scansorial — 
feet. ln Lamprotornis Spilopterus the nures are still round and short,” 

hot tenet ‘somewhat more approach to a nude, membranous 
.o in Pastor Roseus. . In Lamprotornis, the lower tarsi, rather 
the structure of gone avem to indicate less terrestrial habits — 
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than those of Citia > for, in the former, the anteal digits are freer, 
and the lateral ones shorter in proportion to the central and to the 
hind one, than in the latter ;.whilst the nails have rather less than 
more of the Parian attributes. Lastly, the pointed and) burnished 
feathers on the head of Lamprotornis Spilopterus are wholly wanting 
in our bird. In Spilopterus they seem to intimate relationship with 
the Stares. -Nor is the intimation unrequired by those who cluim 
such fellowship for this bird, in as much as its habits and essential 
structure savour more contrast than similitude with the Simrnide. 

As for our Citia, amidst all its anomalies (so to speak, with refer- 
ence to one’s own ignorance) of structure, there is certainly some- 
thing Sturnine in its aspect; and by certain peculiarities of its feet 
and wings, as well as by its variegated plumage, it bears some resem- 
eblance to Sturneilu, a genus ‘‘ leading directly to the true Starlings.” 

Species new. C. Nipalensis, nobis; Nipalese Ciitia, nobis. Habitat, 
central and northern regions; adheres to the forests, feeding on hard 
insects and on seeds. Gregarious and arboreal. 

_ Color and size. Male, above, brilliant rusty yellow, with jet-black 
remiges and rectrices. Cap, and a large apert central portion of the 
wings slaty; the former confined all round, by a black band pro- 
ceeding through the eyes from the nares. Below, from chin to legs, 
pure white; from legs inclusively to tail-coverts, flavescent: the 
flanks broadly cross-barred with black: a spot of the same hue at the 
base of the maxilla: most at the alar quills and the lateral tail fea- 
thers, tipped with white: lining of wings, and wings: internally and 
basally, albescent: bill, above blackish, below plumbeous : legs orange 
yellow : iris, brown ; 7 to 1% inches long by 104 to 11 wide: bill 1}: 
tarsus 1,*,: central toe ja, hind ,4. The female is a: trifle less in 
size. Her mantle is variegatéd by longitudinal black drops: and her 
danke band is brown instead of black, especially on the ears. : 
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VIT.— Nest of the Bengal Vulture, (Vultur Bengalensis;) with obser- 
“servations on the power of scent ascribed to the Vulture tribe. By 
Lieutenant J. Hourron. : ma A 


n the 8th December, 1833, 1 found four yyltures’ nests in a large 
tree, near the village of FutteAgurh, on the road from Nee-. 
ok ta iow, These nests were. of great thickness, and were con-_ 
structed of small branches and twigs, mixed “with, dead tothe, 
contained each one egg, of a large size, The. 
fourth nest was occupied by a solitary young one. jyst beteketi aed 
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thinly clad, or rather sprinkled over with a short down of an ashy 
color. Near this tree were two others, on each of which were three 
or four similar nests, but as they were difficult of access, I did not 
ascertain their contents. 
» Deeming the little one too young to take from the nest, I ordered 
my servant, who had climbed the tree, to leave it there, intending to 
take it, if not flown, on my return from Mhow, whither I was then 
proceeding. On the 21st of the same month I returned to the spot, 
and finding the bird still in the nest, made a prize of it and bore it 
away to my tent. The old vultures offered not the slightest resistance, 
but sat stupidly watching the robbery we were committing. 
+ On offering the young vulture raw meat, it fed greedily, and gave 
me reason to believe that it would be no difficult task to rear it, since 
it proved willing enough to feed. - 
I was much astonished to see the little progress it had made in 
growth and plumage, since I discovered it, a period of thirteen days, 
in which time most of the smaller birds would have been nearly ready 
to leave the nest; whilst my gluttonous friend had not even the 
smallest symptom of a feather. The whole bird was clothed with a 
light cinereous down, except on the neck, where it was partly bare, 
being in patches. The lore and round the eyes naked and livid ; 
the eyes small and irides dark; cere and beak, black; legs and feet 
leaden black; claws black. It had no power to stand on its legs, 
owing to the great weight of the body. 
, After feeding, or when hungry, it emitted a fractious peevish cry, 
like a sleepy child. 
_ I placed it in a basket with some straw to keep it warm, and — 
took it to Neemuch. 
When about three weeks old, the pale cinereous down with which 
it had at first been clothed, gave place to a down of a much darker 
calor, the head alone retaining its first clothing. Ata month old, or 
.- rather thirty-three days from the time I first discovered it, the-prime 
and secondary quills, greater wing coverts, Scapulars, tail feathers, and 
a few feathers on the upper part of the back near theneck, made their 
appearance, but their growth was extremely slow, being very little ad- 
vanced four or five days after. The bird was still unable to stand, 
although his strength had increased, the weight and increase of ae | 
the body still rendered his legs of no use. Once or twice on placing” 
_ - him on the ground, he swallowed several large stones, about the size 
< of a sparrow’s egg, ‘and these I found voided three days afterwards in 
4 , the basket which served him for a canes Ta a —— time ae prime 
be reac orietine hitman eatin Rass 
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quills grew toan inch and a half long. The size of the body increased 
rapidly, and the bird supported itself on the knee joints, but could 
not yet stand at forty days old. 
_ Its appetite became now no easy matter to satisfy, a pound of 
flesh at a meal being thought nothing of. At six weeks old the 
ruff round the neck was clearly discernible, and the quills of the wings 
were about three inches long. The top and hind part of the head 
began also to lose the soft thick down which had hitherto clothed it, 
and presented a naked bluish skin. 
On the 20th January it stood upright for the first time, being 
about forty-three or forty-four days old. 
' At two months old, the back, shoulders, wings, lower part of the 
neck above, rump and tail were clothed with dark brown feathers, 
approaching to black; the thighs were still only clothed with down, 
as also the sides and belly. The ruff was thickly formed and com- 
posed of wery narrow brown feathers; the breast partly clothed with 
»«* marrow pendant feathers of a lighter brown and with the shaft whitish. 
Head closely covered with a fine soft woolly down of an ashy 
whiteness, which had again sprung up. Crop covered with pale 
brownish down. Legs greyish lead color. | c1 
It was now so tame, as to becomea perfect nuisance ; for no sooner 
. did it see any person, than it ran towards them screaming and flap- 
| ‘ping its long wings, with the head bent low, and neck drawn in to- 
wards the body, often pecking at the feet of the person thus inter- 
cepted. Many were the thumps and kicks the luckless bird received 
from the servants, who most cordially detested him, as their bare 
feet were often assailed and cut with the sharp blows of his curved 
‘Beak. Stull, through good and evil, he remained with us, roosting at 
pight sometimes on the top * of my bungalow, and at other times 
| ‘wandering to some of the neighbors. Often did I wish that he would 
“take unto himeelf the wings of the morn and flee away; for he never 
entered the house without making it so offensive as to be scarcely 
‘bearable. Yet, having brought the evil upon myself, I was: bound 
to bear it with patience, and at length when I almost began. to despair 
3 of ever getting rid of him, he deserted his usual haunts on the 10th 
oo ‘ og fay, being then five months old, and, [am happy to _ I saw him 
- mo more. saa tt as 
* ate: shot a pair ea adult birds, male and lattice shich-were 
g with veoh others of cat seemingly Poitier 
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The plumage of the male is dark brown above, deepest on the 
wings and tail ; under parts of a lighter shade of brown, the shaft and 
middle of each feather being dashed with a dirty white, or buff co- 
lored ‘streak ;—head and neck of a dirty livid color, and destitute 
af feathers, but scattered over with short hairs ; at the bottom of the 
neck a ruff of long, narrow and pointed feathers ; the crop covered 
over with short brown feathers, and slightly overhanging the breast. 
Bill strong and black at the end, but paler at the base; nostrils 
lateral; irides dark hazel; legs thick and blackish; claws black and 
strong and not much hooked. 

Length 2 feet 74 inches ; breadth 7 feet 54 inches. 

The female in length was 3 feet 1 inch, and in breadth 7 feet 74 
inches ;—the plumage above is much lighter, being of a buff or pale 
fawn-colored brown ; under parts of a dirty white ; irides dark hazel; = 
bill strong and dark at the end, but of a greenish livid color at the 
base ;—the claws are longer and more hooked than in the male. 

The native name is Giddh. _ 

This is the Bengal Vulture (Vulltur Bengalensis) of authors ;—it 
is gregarious to the full extent of the word, not only flying and feed- 
ing in flocks, but also building its nests in company. 

. The male bird above described, rather exceeds the size given by 
Latrsam and Colonel S5yxeEs. 

In Lovpon’s Magazine of Natural History is a long dispute 
between Mr. Wareaton, the author of ‘‘ Wanderings in South Ame- 
rica,” and Avupuson, the American Ornithologist, respecting the re- 
markable powers of smell so long ascribed to the Vulture tribe. 
The latter gentleman, backed y several friends, maintains that sight 
alone conducts the Vulture to his prey, and he relates a number of 
experiments which he tried in America Telative to this subject. Mr. 
Wartsrrrton, on the other hand, ridicules these experiments, and brings 
forward much to invalidate them, and in favor of the old notion. It 
‘had perhaps, however, been better if these gentlemen had borne in 
‘mind the saying ‘‘ medio tutissimus ibis,’’ and allowed due weight to 
both these senses combined. 
~The view which either party takes of the subject, will be gathered 
best from Mr. Waterron’s own words, which | transcribe from ie 
839th No. of the Magazine :-— 

~» The American philosophers have signed a solemn certificate that 
they feel assured that the two species of vultures which inhabit the 
United States; are guided to their food altogether through their sense 
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that all vultares*can’ find their food through the meditim orekely — 
tory nerves, though it be imperceptible to the eye.” — | 

* “This is said with reference to an article in No. 38 of the same 
Magazine, signed by several scientific men in America, stating it to 
be their opinion, * that they (the vultures) devour fresh as well as 
putrid food of any kind, and that they are guided to = food alto- 
gether through their sense of sight and not that of smell.’ 

On this subject it appears to me that the parties, like the dispu- 
tants in the fable of the Chamelion, “‘ both are right and both are 
wrong,” as I think may be shewn from the arguments on either side, 
and also from an experiment I made myself at Neemuch. Mr. Warer- 
TON affirms that the vultures of the United States never feed on 
other than putrid carcasses, while his opponents declare that they feed 

“alike on fresh and putrid substances. 

~ Our Indian Vultures decidedly feed as readily on a recently de- 
ceased animal, as on a putrifying one, and I have repeatedly seen 
flocks of the Bengal vultures at Neemuch squabbling over the carcass 
of a camel or an ox, which had not been dead more than a few hours, 
and which was as yet perfectly fresh. 

~ Sight alone in these cases guided them to their prey. The young 
bird above described was always fed with fresh raw meat. 

‘This does not, however, by any means prove that the vulture is 

leficient in the powers of smelling carrion. The effluvium from 
any decomposing body, being, as Mr. Waterton observes, lighter 
than common air, naturally rises on high, and a flock of vultures 
soaring above, and coming in contact with a tainted current, receive 
warning that a banquet awaits them on’ “earth, causing them to search 
about in every direction for the desired object, in the same manner 
‘as a dog \ would do. | 
It often happens that an animal dies in some thick covert where 
the vultures | cannot discover it, until the vapour arising from the be 
composing — body warns them that ee ear, and excites them to 
arch. Thus, having caught the tainted current of air, tie 
bird wheels ‘round and round in decreasing” circles as the scent ‘grows 
eins r, antil at length it alights on come tall tree near the spot, 
haps on the ground, casting its piercing glances on 1 all sides, in 
. ‘hope of discovering the Basouty. racrselt bloor ne if perceived, is 
stan tly attacked “*t sth and nail.” iB canes 
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appetite with the rich and tantalizing morsel, be compelled reluctantly 
to quit the perfumed spot. 

Thus the faculties of sight and scent are both necessary to enable 
the vulture to discover its prey,—sometimes singly, as when it is 
fresh,—sometimes combined, as when it is decayed and hidden. 

Thus 1 should pronounce the power of scent in these birds, althouch 
strongly developed, to be in aid of sight, and it may be deemeda 
secondary and auxiliary means of discovering food. 

The following experiment I tried at Neemuch. A recently killed 
dog.-was encased in a coarse canvas bag, and hung up ina large bar- 
Kat tree, so that no bird soaring above could possibly see it. On the 
morning after, | went to reconnoitre, and saw a number of vultures 
sitting on the upper branches of the tree, and on some of the neigh- 
boring ones, of which there might be about a dozen. These birds 
were not, however, attracted to the spot by any effluvium from ite 
dog, a= it was still quite fresh,—but they had resorted these to roost 
the evening before, and had not as yet aroused themselves from their 
lethargy. 

On the fourth day I again repaired to the spot and found about 
twenty vultures sitting on the tree, all of them being on that side, 
directly over the body of the dog, which had now become very offen- 
sive ;—there were also several vultures soaring aloft in wide circles 
above the tree, one of them every now and then descending and 
alighting. Not one bird was to be seen on any of the neighboring 
trees,— nor on any part of the chosen tree, excepting that immedi- 
ately over the carcass, That these birds were not roosting, is proved 
from the hour of the day beiwg eleven ;—and besides on the morning 
that I saw them at roost, they were scattered over the whole top of 
the tree, which is an enormous Jarkat ‘or banyan tree,—ias well as on 
some of the adjoining ones, while on this forenoon they were confined 
to the tree, and also the one portion of the tree in which the putrid 
carcass of the dom was concealed. 

I therefore conjecture that the smell of the decomposing body had 
mounted on high, and the vultures wheeling above had come in con- 
tact with the sayoury vapour, soaring round in wide circles in hope 
of espying the object from which the scent “that told of prey pro- 

ceeded. * 
~ Seeing nothing Salaw, but still smelling the putrid carcass, they 
f tial gradually narrowed their flight, until they alighted on the iden. 
| tical tree in which lay the hidden banquet. Thus I conclude that the 
& yers of scent in . these birds has been ascribed to thew, in truth, and 









it is this fagulty” which gives them notice of the prey awaiting 
and Tears them to search with keen and cager glances over 
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the earth, until the eye rests on the precise spot. It is therefore their 
acute faculty of scent, combined with their keenness of vision, which 
directs the vulture tribe to their prev. | 

» Thus L think I have shewn that the three points in dispute, re- 
specting the vultures of the United States are not applicable either to 
the Indian or Bengal vultures*, both of which are gregarious, both 
feed om fresh as well as putrid substances, and both discover their 
prey by the combined faculties of scent and sight. 











VIII.— Notes taken at the post-mortem examination of a Musk Deer. 
By A. Campsetu, E’sg., Nipal Residency, June 24, 1834. 


[Addressed to J. T. Pearson, Esq., Curator, Asiatic Society.] 


I have the pleasure to send you, for the museum of the Asiatic 
Society, a_very perfect skin (head and feet included) of the Thibetan 
Musk Deer, as well as of the Wes of the Bhotiahs, Ailurus Fui- 
gens of the zoologists, and hope they may reach you in the same 
perfect state they are now in.. The musk has beena full grown male, 
aud a large onetoo. The natives of Nipdl make a marked distinction 
between the Trans-Himdlayan animal, and the Cacharya one, or that 
which inhabits the country along the foot of the snows on this side of 
the great snowy mountains; ranking the musk of the former much 
higher than that of the latter variety. The specimen now sentis of the 
Trans-Himalayan animal. The notes appended are of the Cis-Himdlayan 
one. Through the kindness of Mr. Honason, | have had opportunities 
of examining specimens of both animals, but without observing any 
important difference between them. The musk pod of the Thibetan 
animal is covered with short tlose hair, while that of the Cachar one 
is clothed with very long hair, and hangs more loosely from the 
belly. I believe the musk of both, when unadulterated, to be much 
alike, and that the superficial value attached to the Thibetan animals’ 
produce, arises from the circumstance of its being less frequently 
‘impregnated with foreign substances, for the purpose of i increasing 
its weight and bulk, than the Cacdar article. The pods, as they are 
found in the market, whether Thibetan or Cacharya, vary a good deal 
in appearance, and hence the general divisjon of them above noted 
ubdivided : the thinner skinned ones bana: called eres or 
pe ry, the thicker skinned ones Ganauta. | © “339% 
Indian ‘N Vulture, Vultur- Indicus:—Bengat Yuteare, Vultur re ae 
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~You will readily observe that the anatomical notes are very incom- 
plete, and that they have been copied “ in the rough’ as made at the 
dissection ; but their accuracy, and the interesting nature of the 
animal they appertain to, may nevertheless render them acceptable 
to the curious in such matters. 


-»A musk deer (Cacharya) male, mature.—Length from vent to 
occiput 2 feet 24 inches: occiput to snout 7 inches: tail a mere 
rudiment, 14 inch long, terminating in a tuft of bair like a shaving 
brush... The anus surrounded by a ring of soft hairs, the skin under 
which is perforated by innumerable small pores secreting an abomi- 
nably offensive stuff; pressure brings out the stuff liquid, like 
melted honey. Scrotum round, and naked; space between it and 
anus naked, also for a small space towards the groins. Penis 34. 

inches long, terminating in the musk bag, which is in this animal 
globular, a little flattened on the surface towards the gyound—1l14 
inch in diameter either way, and thickly covered with long hairs ; 

it is pendent from the belly, not like the BAotich musk deer examined 
last year, in which it was bound up to the abdominal parietes. At 
the centre of the musk bag is a circular hole, large enough to admit 

a lead pencil; its edges are naked and moist. At the posterior 
margin of this hole is the orifice of the penis. The penis is, in fact, 
terminated by the musk bag, which might be called correctly the 
preputial bag. The bag is composed of two distinct membranes, 
apparently unconnected with one another, except at the margin of 
the circular external hole. The external membrane is vascular and 
strong, the internal one’ & silvery, shining, and not vascular: it 
resembles the retina of the eye, a5 it is seen on dissecting the eye 
from without. The inner membrane Which: forms the cavity of the 
bag is lined internally with a few scattered hairs. The musk is soft, 

of a reddish brown color, and granular: its appearance and con- 
sistence is precisely that of moist ginger-bread. Around the margin 

of the hole of the bag is a circle of small glandular-losking bodies, 

_ more numerous towards the side of the penis, (the posterior margin.) 
: The flesh of the animal is dark red, and not of musky smel/. Bladder 
very large, 6 inches long, 24 broad. The liver flat, one lobe only, 
with a cleft in its margin at the attachment of the central ligament. 

_ Length of liver from left to right 64 inches, from anterior to inferior 
aspect 3} inches thick : at its extreme right one inch, at its extreme 
Je half an inch. Gall- bladder oval-shaped, pendulous from right half 

“of liver, three inches long, 2} in diameter. The gall duct penetrates 
“the intestine 2} igches from the pylorus of last or fourth stomach. 
Spleen thin, four ‘inches long, 24 broad. Kidneys unilobed, not sul- 
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seated on their surface, 14 inch long, one inch broad. Stomachs four, 
in all respects ruminant. The large bag, or first stomach, mean 
length § inches, breadth Ginches. Entire length of intestines 40 
feet. From the pylorus to cecum 28 feet, from cecum to vent 12 
feet. One cecum 13 inches long, and 2 inches in diameter. The 
small intestines, which are round and thread-like, as well as the larger 
ones, are very thin coated; average diameter of large ones near the 
rectum 2 inches. Right lung the larger, three-lobed; left. lung 
three-lobed also, a small centre lobe of which lies below the apex of 

the heart. Heart 3 inches long, 2 in diameter.. 
Another Musk Deer, May 28, 1835. | 

No branches from the arch of the aorta. The ascending aorta one 

inch from the arch, gives off, first, a common trunk, immediately 

~@~ divided into the left subclavian and left vertebral—second, 2} inches 
higher: it (the aorta) divides into two branches; viz. the right 
cephalic, and the common trunk of the right subclavian and. right 
vertebral, 

The os hyoides is formed of a small centre body and two horns, 
each of the two pieces having a posteriorly directed process for inser- 
tion into the head of the thyroid cartilage. The cornua are articulated 
with a small process of the temporal bone below the meatus audito- 
rius. The larynx one inch long. The trachea to the first branch 
given off, (which is on the right side) eight inches long: one inch 
further on it divides at once into four branches, the first branch goes 
to the highest of the es of the right lung. The eatin. aie 
rings of the trachea.in plete behind. | 

| ) Dimensions of the ‘‘ Wah''sof the Bhotiahs. 
Bilerus, Fulgens, or male, mature. 
From snout to tip of tail, 374 inches. | 
bi, ii the sole of fore foot to superior crest of. menciala 94 ins. 
From foramen magnum to snout, taken with callipers, 5}-inches: 
_ Length of tail 6 inches. 
_ Fro first. cervical vertebra, to first vertebra of the tail, 162 ag 
- «Greatest circumference of head round the angle of the jaw, Lei ins. 
_ Length of humerus, 5 inches. _ iis t 
_ Length of fore-arm, 4} inches. . > ar alas 5 
_ . From wrist to tip of middle finger, 23 inchs. Mie a 
Length of femur. 4g inches... (SRS? aney advert de 
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Ix, —Some account of the Wars between Burmah. and ‘Chine. together — 
avith the journals and routes of three. different Embassies sent to Pekin 
by the King of Ava; taken from Burmese documents. By Lieutenant-_ 
Colonel H. Burney, Resident in Ava. 


The chronicles of the kings of Prome, Pagan, and Ava, which are’ 
comprised in 38 volumes, and brought down to the year 1823, contain 
accounts of several disputes and wars between those sovereigns and 
the emperors of China. Tagaung, the original seat of empire on the 
Eréwadt, is said to have been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese 
before the birth of Christ. In the reign of Pavo’-zé-pr', the third 
king of Pagan, who reigned between A. D. 166 and 241, the Chinese 
are said to have invaded his kingdom with an immense army, over 
which that king obtained a great victory ata place called Kd-tham-65f ; ae” 
but neither the date nor the cause of this war is given. The 42nd 
king of Pagan, AN6ra-THA MeEna:-z6, who reigned between A. D. 
1017 and 1059, invaded China,—in what year is not mentioned,—for | 
the purpose of obtaining possession of one of Gaupama’s teeth ; 
which is said, however, to have refused to quit China. This king 
had a meeting with the emperor of China, and the two sovereigns 
lived together for three months, but at what place is not mentioned. 
Diring An6ra-THk-z6’s residence in China, the emperor daily sup- 
plied him with food dressed in various gold and silver vessels, which, 
on the departure of the king, he is said to have delivered to the 
emperor of China’s religious teacher, with tions to dress food 

' jn them daily, and make offerings off it to AMA’s tooth. This — 
proceeding induced many sucteeding emperors of China to demand 
the presentation of the same kind of vessels from the kings of Pagan 

and Ava, as tokens of their tributary éubjection to China. In the 
year 1281, during the reign of Nara-tut-na-pape’, the 52nd king 
of Pagan, the_emperor of China sent a mission to demand such gold 
and silver vessels as tribute ; but the king having put to death the 
whole of the mission, a powerful Chinese army invaded the kingdom 

& - off Pagan, took the capital in 1284, and followed the king, who had 

fled to Bagsein, as far as a place on the Erdwadi below Prome called 

Ti aroup-m6, or Chinese point, which is still to be seen. The Chinese — 
ee army was then obliged te retire in consequence of a want of supplies; — 
= but in the year 1300, Ky6-zv4, the son of the above-mentioned King 
of Pagan, having been trgacherously delivered by his queen into'the — 

’ hands of three noblemen, brothers, who resided at Myen-zain, a town | 

. panes: be southward of Ava, and who forced the king to become 
= a the sovereignty ay ne awe ‘another’ —" 
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army came down and ioyeseiia Myen-sain, for the ‘purpose of assisting 
and re-establishing the king. Ky6-zuk. ‘The rebel. nobles a ig a 
advice. to a priest, who ‘recommended them, ‘apparently. as a taunt, 
to consult tumblers and rope-dancers. Some of that profession were, 
however, s sent for, and they, whilst exhibiting their feats before the 
three nobles, repeated as customary words of no meaning, a sentence 
like the following : ‘There can be no dispute when no matter for 
dispute remains.” The nobles seized upon these words, and apply- 
ing ‘them to their own case, observed, If king Kyé-zva is killed, the 
royal | line, which. the Chinese have come to restore, will be extinct. 
Accordingly, they cut off the king’s head and showed it to the 
Chinese, who then proposed to retire, if the nobles would send some 
presents to their emperor. The nobles agreed, but upon condition 
that the Chinese army should. first dig a canal; and the Chinese 
generals, to shew the immense numbers of their army, dug in one 
day, betw een sunrise and sunset, a canal 4900 cubits long, 14 broad 
and 14 deep, which canal near Myen-zain is still in existence*. The 
Burmese chronicles further state, that the little pieces of skin, which 
the spades and other instruments the Chinese used when digging 
‘this canal had peeled off their hands. and feet, being afterwards 
collected, were found to measure ten baskets full, well pressed downd 
In: the reign of king Kyé-zua, the nine Shan towns on the frontiers 
of China, ‘Maing- mé, Ho-tha, La-tha, &c. are said to have been sepa- 
rated from. the empire of Pagan. | 
$ In the year 1412, dur the reign of Men: -cauna, the. first king 
of Ava, the Shan chief 6f Thein-ni, whose father had been. defeated 
ce . killea that year } when marching withea force to attack Ava, in invit- 
ee bay Chinese _ to come and aid him against. the Burmese, whilst 
ey w re esieging the city of Thein-nt. _ ‘The king of Ava’s son, who 
— ¢omm: ded the. Burmese __ army, hearing | of. the approach _of the 
Bi et speed | and lay in wait for hc in a wood, from which, 
ye. si e Chinese came up, the Burmese ‘sallied forth and 
zt and destroyed nearly the whole. of. their: army. tia 
e lane iae during” the same king of Ava’ § reign, ene ist 
_ @lmost the he whole of the Burmese army were absent, engaged ina 
war wi wi i Teleiae, i teen eerie es Gicere arte 
the’ kin ¢dom of Ava, Ava, , and enygstest iti ae takes eRe 
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a Barmese army had” gone Mut stand’ “and'deféated them. They 
had escaped ‘into China, es their falmities- had been “ eaptured iA 
brought to Ava. The king of Ava refused to surrender the fainilies 
of the chiefs, and the Chinese general, after besieging Ava for a 
month, found his army so much distressed from want of provisions, 
that he was induced to send in to the king a ‘Proposition, to have the 
dispute between the two nations dckiifed by single combat between 
two horsemen, one to be selected on cither side. The king agreed, 
and selected as his champion a Talain prisoner named THA-MEIN- 
PARAN. The combat took place outside of Ava in view of the Chinese 
army and of the inhabitants of dva who lined its walls. The Talain 
killed the Chinese, and, decapitating him, carried the head to the king. 
The Chinese army then raised the siege, and retreated into China, 
without the families of the Shan chiefs. al 
“In the year 1442, during the reign of Bruren-Nararapt, also 
called Du-Pa-yGuN-DAY-AKA, king of Ava, the Chinese afain sent “a 
mission to demand vessels of gold and silver, which they declared 
AnGra-t'HA-z6, king of Pagan, had presented as tribute. On the 
king refusing, the Chinese again invaded the kingdom in the year 
1443, and now demanded, that Tué-Nnoaw- BpuA, the Shan chief. of 
Mo-gaung, should be surrendered to them. This person, together with 
an extensive kingdom belonging to him, had been conquered by the 
Burmese in 1442, and the Chinese, who styled him . the chief of 
Maing: -m6, apparently from the circumstance of a territory of that 
name on the Shue-li river having been comprised within his domini- 
ons, are stated to have begn at war with him for several years, when 
the ‘Burmese ‘conquered him. The king of Ava advanced | with a 
Strong force above Ava to oppose the Chinese, and drove them back 
to Mé:-win*. ~The Chinese again invaded Ava in the year 1445, and 
the king” again ‘proceeded up the ELrdwadi to oppose them with. 
large force ; but before the two armies met, some ‘of the armas 
rs persuaded their king, that as the Chinese - would never desist 
aeons ¢ his dominions until THé-noaan-Bua was surrendered to them, 
d be better to ‘comply with their wishes. The king” then 
te Sle with his army, and on the Chinese following and 
investing the city, he agreed to surrender TH6-NOAN-BU, but upon 
éondition that the Chinese skye ‘should first go_ ‘and bring un 
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killed himself by Sere The ditaise ay ee body to the 
Chinese, who are said, “after embowelling it and ‘putting a spit through 
it and roasting it dry, to have taken it with them to China. © -6 





‘In the same king of Ava’s reign, in the year 1449, the Chinese 
: made an unsuccessful attenipt to take possession of Mo:-gaung and 
Me: -nhyin, which were at that time considered as portions of the 
Burmese Empire, and the king is said to have made a very handsome 
‘ present in silver to the then Tsé:-awan of 4f0:-gaung naméd Tué- 
Kyetn-BuUs, and his younger brother Taé-rour-svd, for pyersan.. 

on Chinese invading army. 
In the year 1477, in the reign of Maud-Tar-ua-trau’-ya, king of 
Ava,'a Talain champion who had lately received the title of Tuametn- 
_ FARAR; offered, if his master the king of Pegu would entrust him with 
.000 men and a favorite elephant, to march beyond Ava to Khan- ti 
on ‘the frontiers of China, and there set up an iron post as the boun- 
dary of the,Talain empire. The king of Pegu acquiesced, and Tna- 
MEIN-PARAN succeeded in reaching Khanr-tf and marking the boun- 
dary ; but on his return towards Pegu, he was attacked near Ya-wit- 
theng by a Burmese force, defeated and taken prisoner to Ava. The 
“emperor of China, as ‘soon as he heard of THa-MEIN-PARAN’Ss pro- 
ceeding, sent a force to remove the boundary mark, and the Chinese 
; general, after effecting this object, sent a mission to the king of 
Ava, to demand gold and silver cooking vessels as before. The king 
refused, but agreed, on a proposition again made by the Chinese, 
that the right of Chinato y those tributary tokens should be decided 
bya single combat n two horsemen, one to be selected by 
er nation. ~The king” accordingly stlected as his ‘champion the 
lain ‘pri isoner, THA-MEIN-PARAN, who defeated the Chinese cham- 
-y and the Chinese’ army “again retreated to China. A strong 
"suspicion as to the veracity of the Burmese historian will be excited, 


















‘Ava was decided by ‘single combat, but the name and parerctny of 
‘the Burmese champion ‘were the same on this occasion as in that 
Sz ‘before related, in the annals of the king Men:-oauno the first. 
a EP the year 1562, ‘TsHEN-Brvu' My <-YEN, (lord of many Mie mae 
de tking of Pegu, after conquering Ava, Mo--: 

, Then unde tashe aho ys" the erent of cae hg “a 
sion of the nine Shan towns (Ké-Shan-pya or Ké-pyi-daung), 
nit, Tei gun, H-thd, Ldothis~BMbant, Tan: da J Mé:-0in, 
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Kaing:-mgh ; and Maing:-Lyin or Maing:-Lyi, all of which, with. the 
exception of Kaing-mah, are now, and apparently were at that time, 
under the dominion of China. The chief of Mé:-meit, then subject to 
Pegu, had complained, that the inhabitants of those nine Shan towns 
had committed some aggression on his territory, and the emperor of 
China, itis said, declined to assist those towns when attacked by the 
king of Pegu's army, because they had been once subject to the kings 
of Pagan. The Pegu army, after conquering the country, built monas- 
terics and pagodas, and established the Buddhist religion there in its 
purity, 
be In the year 1601,.Nyauno Men:-pana‘n, king of Ava, after re-build- 
ing the city, and re-establishing the kingdom of Ava, which the 
oe had destroyed, proceeded with a large force against the 
Ts6;-buah of Ba-mé*, who had taken advantage of the downfal of the. 
extensive Pegu empire left by TsHeN-pyu'-mvYA-YEN, and set himself 
up as an independent chief. On the approach of the king, the chief 
of Ba-mé called Tudé-rsein, fled to Yunan, and the king after taking 
Ba-mé, advanced beyond Maing-Tein, and sent his son, the heir 
apparent, close to Yunan with a message to the Chinese governor, 
threatening to attack him if he refused to surrender the fugitive 
chief.. The governor made a reference to the emperor of China, who 
directed the chief to be surrendered, observing, that he was a subject 
of Ava, and that if the Chinese protected him their territory would 
be disquieted. The chief of Ba-mé was killed in an attempt to make 
his escape, but his corpse with his wife and children was sent to the 
prince.of Ava by the governor of Yunan, ani*taken to the king, who 
appointed | another Ts6:-buiheof Ba-mé6, and returned to Ava. Some 
saree historians state, that the fugitive chief of Ba-mé took poison 
killed himself; but the account Above given is taken from the 
ition, of the Royal Chronicles, revised under the orders of the peentnt 
king of. Ava. a ced 
n the year 1658, during the reign of Mana:-r«’ -YANDA-MBIT, also 
ca ed Noa-paT-payaKa, king of Ava, Youn-tx1’ (Du Hatos’s Yone- 
Lik), who o had. been set up as emperor in the southern provinces of 
Ghesnlny ss, been attacked by the Tartars from the north, came 
Os-myin ipuinsae ABOVG NE2CAQN)» and senta message. to 
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Some account of the | etween Burmah and China. 
that he dare not forward such a message to Ava, and Y OUNSLHT’ then 
offered ‘to become a subject of the king of Ava. © The Ts6:-buah made 
‘a reference to Ava, and the king ordered him to allow Youn-Lur’ 
‘and his followers to come in, upon condition that they relinquished 
their arms, and to forward them to Ava. Youn-.in1’ then came in 
with upwards of sixty of his nobles, including the governor of Maing- 
‘Tsh or Yunan, and GOO horsemen, and the whole were forwarded to 
Ava, and a spot of ground in the opposite town of Tsagain was allot- 
ted to them. The Burmese chronicles, however, create an impres- 
sion, that Youn- ut desired to carve out a new kingdom for himself 
in Burmah,;—and state, that before coming into Ba-mé, he ordered a 
large army which was still under his orders, to march after him 
towards Ava by two different routes, one portion by M6:-meit, and 
ae other by Thein-nf and Mdé-né*. Shortly after Youn-iar’ reached 
Ava, accounts were received that a large force belonging to him was 
attacking the Burmese territory near Md6:-meit, and when questioned 
by the Burmese, Youn-uur said, that his generals were not aware 
of his having become a subject of the king of Ava, but that he would 
write a letter, by showing which the Chinese generals would desist. 





‘The king of Ava, however, preferred marching a force against the | 


Chinese, who defeated it, as also a second force, and then came down 

and attacked the city of Ava. Some of the exterior fortifications | 

were curried, and the Chinese penetrated to the southward, set fire 

to the monasteries and houses, and desolated a large tract of country 

in that direction. They then returned to the assault of the city, but 

were repulsed with much loss; and a heavy fire being kept at 
against them from the guns on ‘the wails, which were served by a 
foreigner named Mi-rHani Karan (Mr. Cotrron ?) and ‘a ‘party of 
native Christians, a shot killed a man of rank among the” Chitiesé,” 
+ “who ‘then retreated from before Ava, and proceeded towards ‘Mé:- ne 
and joined the other portion of Youn-1H1"s army, which had been L. 
c ss ordered to march down ‘by Thein-nf and Moé-né. — ~The king then 
ai - repaired the fortifications of Ava, and summoned to his assistance his’ 
‘two brothers, the chiefs of Taung-ngu and Prome. ~The Chinese army: : 

. when united again advanced from Mo-né, and ‘succeeded, “notwith-— 
a7 standing many Lea pi made by" ‘the ‘Burmese’ to’ stop and check” 


iwexak Semi SH neve yes 
ery" the account of the journey of f certain Chinese from, Si to China, 
given in the ‘Ist vol. of Du H ALDE, iti is ) stated, thet. wh en the 
r themselves ‘masters of China, ‘es great nuumer of Chinese | ves 
he prov ace of Yunan dispossessed ‘their neighbours: of their land, and sett 
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them, in again investing Ava, which they besieged for several months. 
The families and property of many of the Burmese troops being out- 
side of the city, were seized by the Chinese and maltreated or 
destroyed ;_ and this circumstance, joined to a great scarcity of pro= 
visions, created. much. sorrow and suffermg among the besieged. The 
troops had neither rice nor money to purchase it, and on applying 
to the king, he observed that they had received their grants of paddy 
land for their services, and. that he had no rice to give them ; at the 
same time he stationed some of his women. at the palace-gate with 
rice for sale. The commanders of the troops at last complained 
against the king to his younger brother, the prince of Prome, who, 
in the. month of May 1661, entered the palace, seized the king and 
his family, and assumed the sovereignty with the title of “ Meng-yé= 
g9y6-gaung.’ The dethroned king and his family were, shortly after, .. 
sent to the Aéfyen-duen river and drowned, and hence he is also — 
styled in history Ye-gyd-meng, or the king thrown into the water. 
As soon as Menc-rx’-cryé-caunoG took the reins of government, the 
affairs of the Burmese began to prosper. He succeeded in several 
successive attacks on the Chinese besieging force in different direc- 
tions, and at last, as the Chinese suffered severely from these attacks 
and from an epidemic disease, they, one night in the month of 
November, 1661, evacuated their entrenchments before Ava and fied, 
leaving most of their baggage and property. 

Shortly after, the king of Ava was advised not to allow Youn-ran’: 
and. all his Chinese followers to reside together at Jsagain, but to 
make, the latter take the oath of allegiance and then disperse them in» 

| different parts of the country.. The king ordered all the Chinese, 
with the exception of Youn-tuv and the governor of Funan, to be 
sworn; but when the Burmese officers summoned the Chinese to 
attend at the pagoda where the oath was to be administered, they 
refused to come unless the governor of Yunan accompanied them, 
He was accordingly invited also, and on coming to the pagoda and 
seeing many Burmese troops in attendance, he imaginedsthat it was 
their intention to put the Chinese to death. He and several of the 
Chinese suddenly snatched the swords out of the hands of some of 
the soldiers and attacked them, killing many of the Burmese; who, > 
however, at last mounted the enclosure walls of the pagoda, and 
fired down upon the Chinese, uptil many of them were killed and the, 
remainder ‘submitted. But as soon as the king of Ava heard of this, 
ir, he ordered | the whole. of the. Chinese, with the exoeneen beast 
esstte- te: ‘s 
ee tata aie amen? sa 
In the month gf Necember, 1661, the Darters sexrehed nan a ries" 
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of 20,000 men, under Arn-rui--weno, the governor of Yunan, which. 
took post at dung-peng-lay, and sent ‘a mission to the king of Ava, 
demanding Youn-nu1’, and threatening, on refusal, to attack Avae 
The king summoneda council of his officers, and, observing that in 
the reign of king Du-pa-yéun-payaka, Tadé-nGAn-suk had been: 
surrendered to the Chinese, and in the reign of king Noa-pat-paya-' 
KA they had been made to surrender the Tsé:-buéh of Ba-mé to the 
Burmese, gave it as his opinion, that these two precedents’ would 
justify his now delivering -Youn-.iu1 to the Tartars. One of the 
Burmese officers expressed his entire concurrence in his Majesty's 
opinion ; adding, that the Tartars were very powerful, and that the 
Burmese troops and inhabitants were suffering much from their war 
with the Chinese. Youn-.ai’with his sons and grandsons were accord- 
gly, on the 15th January, 1662, forwarded to the Tartar camp, and 
delivered over to the Tartar general. He, however, sent another 
mission to demand the person of the Chinese governor of Yunan, but 
the king of Ava having replied, that he had executed that governor. 
for ingratitude and treachery, the Tartar camp broke up on the 22nd 
January and returned to China. The mutual surrender of fugitives 
of/every description is now an-established principle in the relations. 
between the two kingdoms, and the Chinese are said to enclose care-* 
fally in a large cage and forward to apa ease Burmese Laci: bi 
required by the king of Ava. | 2 "a 
For a full century after Youn-tuy was wandeblaedse the: Chinese 
anal Burmese appear to have continued in peace, but at last, in the ’ 
year 1765, in the reign of Tsuan-pyvu’-yen*, king of dva, the second » 
son of Apom-rna, another war broke out between the two nations; — 
and as this war is the last which has occurred between them, and is— 
often referred to by the Burmese with pride and exultation, and as ita 
details are recorded with some minuteness, and are really calculated — 
to give European nations a more favorable opinion of Burmese courage 



















f | itary skill; I shall endeavour to make a free translation of the’ 
* ceount of it, Which is contained in the 29th and 30th volumes of the” 

_ Chronicles of the kings of Ava. (i (© tle SS eee Sesh ase 
se The causes of that war are said to have been these: a Chinese — 
i named Léut’ came to tas bop gancencaesentetpesect Sete 400° oxen” 
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to a refusal; was impertinent and disrespectfal. The Ba-mé officers: 
suspecting from Léut’s manner, language, and appearance, that he 
was nota common merchant, but some Chinese officer of rank, seized 
and°sent him to Ava with a report of his conduct.) He was confined 
at dea in the usual manner; but after a full inquiry and examina- 
tion, nothing of political importance transpiring, he-was sent buck to 
Ba-mé, with-orders that he should be allowed to trade as usual, avd’ 
thataf he really wished to construct a bridge, which however appear- 
ed to the ministers to be only an idle boast on his part, he should be 
permitted to do so wherever he pleased. On his return to Ba-mdé, he 
declared that some of his goods which had been detained there when 
he was sent.to Ava, were missing or destroyed, and insisted upon 
compensation. The Ba-mé officers replied, that when he proceeded to’ 
Ava he took only five or six of his men, leaving all the rest in charge?" 
of his goods, and that if there really was any deficiency, he must look 
for it among his own people, and not among the Burmese. L6rvw 
left Ba-mé much dissatisfied, and on his arrival at Mé-myta, he com- 
plained,.to the Chinese governor there, that Chinese traders were ill 
treated by the Ba-mé otficers, who had also sought pretences for accusing - 
‘him, and. destroying his mefchandise.—He then went to Maing-Ts, 
and preferred the same complaint to the Tséuntd, or governor general, 
there. The Tsduntd observed, that he would wait a little and see if 
any thing else occurred, to prove the truth of Léui’s statement, that 
Chinese were ill used in the Burmese dominions, and not permitted 
to trade according to established custom. About the same time, an 
affray, took place between some Burmese and a Chinese caravan Of 
upwards of 2000 ponies witheone Lérarrv as their chief; which had ~ 
comeito Kyaing-iozn and put up to the north of that town at the great 
bazar of Kat- thwah. The Burmese had bought some goods on credit, 
and -réfused payment when demanded by the Chinese. In this affray 
a Chinese was killed, and the Ts6:buah being absent at Ava at the 
time, Léra‘aif applied to the subordinate Burmese officers for justice, 
according to Chinese custom. These officers decided, that the man 
who had committed the murder should, agreeably to Burmese custom, 
pay. the price of a life,—namely, 300 ticals. LérAdrr refused money, 
and.insisted upon the man being delivered over to the Chinese ; but , 
the. Burmese. officers» rgplied that such was not their law, and then 
proposed that the man who had committed the murder should’ be © 
put to death. | | Léra’at’ dgclared that this would not satisfy them, and 
retaxped.to China with some of the principal traders, and complained | 
Tsdunta of Yunan*, That officer being urged, at the sametime, — 
© Witbin the lastesixeyearé two cases of accidental homicide occurred "st Ava, 












by the ex-Tsé:buah's of Ba-md, Theinnt, Kyaing-tota and other subjects 
of Ava, who lad taken refoge in China, to invade the Burmese domi- 
hions, made such a report of the abovementioned circumstances tothe 
emperor of China, as to induce his majesty to order an army to march 
and take possession of AKyatng-toin. The Tsountii put up a writing 
on the bank of the Tu/é6 river containing these words : ** Deliver a man 
to us in the room of our man who was killed, or we will attack you ;” 
and shortly after, a Chinese army under a general named Y1'x~Tav- 
L6 Yr’, consisting of 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse, advanced and in- 

~wested Kyaing-toan, The Tsé:buah of Ayafng-todin at the same time 
revolted and joined the Chinese. 

On TsHEN-BYU’-YEN, the king of Ava, hearing of this invasion, he 
dispatched, on the 28th of December, 1765, eleven divisions of troops, 

* ‘consisting of 20,000 foot, 200 war elephants, and 2,000 horse, under 
general Let-wn'-wene-pb-muv’ Ne-my6-Ts1-THvu™, to relieve Kyafag- 
foun. The Burmese general, on approaching that place, contrived to 
send in some men in disguise, and arrange a combined attack on the 
Chinese besieging force. Their cavalry, which was numerous, was 
charged by the Burmese with elephants, and the Chinese being 
defeated, retired to the bank of the Ta/é river, where they took post 
behind some mud-works which they threw up. The Burmese general 
again attacked them and drove them to the bank of the Mé-khaung 
or great Cambodia river, where the Chinese army again took post; 
but they were attacked here also, their general Yi'n-ra-16-yx’ killed, 
and theirarmy driven back to China with much Joss, and in great 
disorder. The Burmese army then returned to Ava, where they 
arrived on the Sth April, 1766. Tai’ wir-susn and Do-sars; the 
Tsé:buéhs of Kyaing-totin and Lii-ta-tshay-nhit-pana sent excuses, 
stating that they had been forced to join the Caipeness but —_—e 
oe Ava disbelieved them. 

Yn January, 1767, intelligence was received by the king of dine 
that another Chinese army, consisting of 250,000 foot and: 25,000 
horse, had entered the Burmese dominions, and that on their arrival 
‘on'or near Shyd-mue-loada mountain, to the westward of the ence 


‘of » Burmese killing «a Chinaman ; and on both occasions, the Chinese sesidants 
successfully used their ioflucace with the Burmese prince, Men-Tua-GYiM, to 
have the Burmese executed. Nothing would satisfy the Chinese but the, death 


alge individuals who had slain their countrymen. 
» Let-wé-weng-dé-mhé is the officer in command of the’ sib etie en- 
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ee re of te army, consisting of 150,000 foot and 15,000 
| sin ' Beneral Yi'n-reu -TA-YENG, was detached by the route of 
Nuay-lett near Mé-win against Bamé. His Majesty had before, 
anticipating the return of the Chinese, ordered Kaung-toan to be 
‘reinforced and filled with provisions, so as to enable it to hold out 
under its governor BALA-MEN-DEN, and now directed that two armies 
should proceed from Ava, one by water up the £rdwadi to Ba-mé 
under the Let-wk’-wenc-muu’, and the other by the land route to 
the westward of that river, under the Wiin-gyih Mands-rsi/-tav-, 
who should be joined by all the force be micht find at Mo-gaung, 
Md-nhyen and other towns in that neighbourhood, and then march 
by the 7sandé (Sdnta*) route, and attack the Chinese. On the 30th 
January, 1768, the Win-gyih marched with 22 divisions, consisting 
of 20,000 foot, 2,000 horse, and 200 war elephants; and on the 4th » 
February, the water force, under the Letr-we-wxne-pé-muvu’, con- 
sisting of 11. divisions, 15,000 men, and with 300 boafs carrying 
‘guns and jinjals, proceeded up the Lrdwadi towards Ba-mé. , 
») From Shyd-mue-loin mountain another portion of the Chinese 
army, consisting of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot, under general 
‘Tsnunc-tTA-1L6-ye marched by the Tsandid route against Mo-gaung. A 
body of 5,000 horse and 50,000 foot also took post on Thinza-nuay- 
dein mountain, whilst the force under general Ys'n-Tsu’-TA-YENG, 
when it reached Ba-mé, stockaded itself along the bank of the river 
atthe spot where the mart is held. i 
‘»Phe governor of Kaung-toin, not having sufficient force to go out 
vand attack the Chinese, employed himself in repairing the old and 
«constructing new defences, &v. about that town. The Chirfese, leav- 
ing 3,000 horse and 30,000 foot with three generals to defend their 
stockade at Ba-mé, advanced with 70,000 foot and 7,000 horse under 
general Tsvu’-TX-YENG himself, and invested Kaung-toan, which they 
assaulted with scaling ladders, axes, choppers, hooks and ropes , but 
‘the garrison; as previously arranged, met the assailants, not only 
with a heavy fire of cannon and musketry, but with larfre boilers of 
shot dammer and molten lead, and long pieces of heavy timber, which 
they let fall upon them. The Chinese were driven back with eres 
‘Joss, declaring that the besieged were not men, but aatsf or inferior 
‘celestial beings. The,Chinese then stockaded themselves around 
‘Kau ung-toan at a distance of more than 140 cubits. 4 aE 
_ The, Let-we’-wWeNG-Mgv’, or Burmese general, commanding the 
- © The Burmese pronounce Teanta os Teanda. 

SopePhe Burmese nat is the same as the Hindu Deva, 
ewer nate are takep fram the Hindu Mythology... LiF cobs ’ 
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water force from Ava, on arriving at the mouth of the Nat-myet-nh@ 
above the town of Shuegt, stopped to allow all his boats to come 
up, and determined, in the meantime, to throw into Kaung-totn-a 
supply of ammunition. He selected three officers who volunteered 
to perform this service with three fast-pulling boats. The Chinesé 
had only three boats, which they had constructed on their arrival at 
Ba-mé. The Burmese volunteers succeeded at daybreak one morn- 
ing to pass through the Chinese besieging force stationed to the 
westward of Kaung-toan, and entered that town with the supply of 
ammunition, as well as with presents of dresses and money, which 
the king of Ava had sent to the governor. On the same night the 
Chinese force made another unsuccessful attack. The governor 
arranged with the Burmese volunteers a plan of operations,—namely, 
~ that the water force from Ava should first go and attack the Chinese 
posted at Ba-md, and then fall on the rear of the force besieging 
Kaung-tote, from which the governor should at the same time make 
@ sortie. ‘The volunteerssagain at day-break passed through the 
Chinese force stationed to the north-west of the town, and rejoined 
the water force. The general of that force, entirely approving of the 
governor of Kaung-toin's plan of operations, now moved his fleet of 
boats close along the western bank of the Hruwadi to Ba-mé, and 
then, landing his soldiers under a heavy fire from his boats, he 
stormed and carried all the Chinese stockades. The Chinese general 
before Kaung-toan, Tsv'-Ta-venG, disputched upwards of 1,000 horse 
in — of Ba-m6, but the Burmese general placed 2,000 troops 
to prevent the Chinese crossing the sti oie he river, and Tsvu’-v4+ 
YENGo re d them. tate 
~The Burmese general then selected three bold and trusty men to 
pass through the Chinese force before Kaung-toain at night, and 
‘Feport:to the governor the fall of Ba-mé, and the intention of the 
‘Burmese general to attack on a certain day the besieging force, — On 
the appointed day, the Burmese general, leaving one division of his 
force” ‘at Ba-mé, marched with the remaining nine divisions, and 
“attacked the Chinese before sara Ret and at the same time the 
garrison” of Kaung-toun sallied out. The Chinese, although greatly 
rin numbers, were much disheartened at the loss ef their 
_ stockudes at Ba-mé, and after three days’ fighting, the whole of the 
ese works before Kaung-toan also were taken.- Ten of. their 
se erent more than 10,000 men were killed, and the ‘Chinese, : 
‘te | r fire to the boats which they* had been building, losed 
, ah in tis ‘Tsv’-TA-YENG, and, taking him-up, fled to their 
force on hini-munyein mountain. The Burmese foll ; 
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Chinese, and, driving them out of their, stockades on that mountain; 
pursued them as far as Mé-wiin, taking ‘@ great qumtey: of arms; 
prisoners and horses. — — 

The land force of 22 divisions, which marched from Ava bdaiolas 
Win-gvth Mand-ts1'-rxv'; having arrived at Mo-qaung, after repair= 
ing the defences of that town, and leaving a sufficient garrison in it, 
proceeded to meet the Chinese army, which was advancing by the 
Santa* route. On crossing the Kat-kyo-waing-mé, the Win-gyith 
heard that the Chinese army were near Lizé mountain, and sent a 
emall party in advance to reconnoitre. This party before it came to 
Liz6 fell in with a party of 1,000 horse, which the Chinese general 
TsuEena-TA-L6-ye had also sent in advance, for the same purpose of 
reconnoitring, and the Burmese, drawing the Chinese into a narrow 
pass between two mountains, where their horse could not form line, 
attacked and defeated them. Judging, however, from this reconnoi- 
tring party only consisting of 1,000 horse, that the Chinese army 
must be of great force, the Burmese party stopped on the bank of 
the Nda-nyent river, and sent some scouts on in advance. These 
returned with the intelligence, that, on ascending the top of a moun- 
tain and climbing come trees, they had scen the Chinese army, which 
amounted to about 20,000 horse, and 100,000 foot. The Win-gyih 
then appointed six divisions of his army to proceed with celerity by 
the right, and six by the left, round each side of the Lizé mountain, 
whilst with the remaining ten divisions, he advanced by the centre 
route slowly, and occasionally firing cannon. The Chinese general 
hearing of the approach of, the Burmese, left one-third of his army 


‘to take care of his stockades itt Lizd, and with the remaindePadvanced 


té meet the Burmese, and took post on the eastern bank of the Ndn- 
nyen river. The Burmese force under the Wiin- gyih came up and 
joined the reconnoitring party on the western bank of the same river, 
whilst the right and left wings, which had reached Lizé by marching 
round the rear of the Chinese main army, suddenly attacked and 
carried the stockades there... The Chinese in those stockades beliey- 
ing that the principal portion of their own force was in front of them, 
were ‘completely taken by surprise, and fled and joined their army 
under general Tsnenc-td-16-ye’. These wings of the Burmese army 
then fell in with another Chinese force, which was coming from 
China with a convoy of provisions to their army, and took possession 
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of the whole of the horses; mules and provisions.. The Burmese 
fenerals reported their ‘successes: to their commander in chief, the 
Wan gvth, by a swift horseman, and proposed that their force should 
now fall on the rear of the Chinese army stationed on theeast bank 
of the Nedn-nyen, whilst the Wim-gyih attacked it in front. - The 
Win-gyih sent the messenger back approving of the plan of attack, 
and fixing the day on which it should take place. On the appointed 
day, the two wings of the. Burmese army fell on the rear of the 
Chinese on two different points, whilst the Wun-gyih crossed the 
Niin-nyen and attacked them in front with the main army. The 
Chinese generals seeing their army placed between two fires, retreats 
ed and took post at a spot beyond the Lizé mountain; but the Wiun- 
gyith here again attacked them, and completely routed their army, 
100,000 men of which fled to Santé and there threw up new works, 
The Wan-gyili halted his army at Maing;/d, in order to recruit it. 

- The Wa4n-gyih having been taken unwell, the king of Ava recalled 
him, and appointed the Lut-we'-wene-pé-mnvu’, who was im com- 
mand of the Ba-mé water force, to go and relieve the Wén-gyih, 
and with orders to attack and destroy the Chinese army, and then 
take possession of the eight Shan towns, Hothd, Latha, Mond, Tsandd, 
Maing:m6, Tsi-guen, Kaing-méh, and Mé:win. The Let-wr'-weno- 
pé6-sH0' proceeded with his ten divisions from Ba-mé and joined the 
Weo6n-gyth’s army at Maing-/d, and soon after advanced and attacked 
the Chinese force at Santé under general TsHenc-Tk-16-re’, which 
had been suffering much from want of provisions, the inhabitants of 
the eight Shan towns having refused to comply with the Chinese 
general’ s requisitions, declaring that tMey were subjects of the king 
of Ava, and afraid to assist the Chinese. The Chinese were forced 
to retreat, and the Burmese “pursued them as far as Yunan, taking a 
‘multitude of prisoners, horses, arms, &c. The Lut-wr’-wWENG-MH U’ 
‘after taking possession of the eight Shan towns, which had hereto- 
‘thrown off their allégiance to Ava, joined another Burmese 

_ general, the Win-gyit Mauc Tui’-wa-rav’ra, who had been sent 
an army by the route of Lid-ta-tshay-nhit-pané. The two gene- 

| , rals attacked another Chinese force of upwards of 50,000 men, which 
en a osted on a high mountain to the north-east of Theinnf, and one- 

. fa only of these | rey nese “escaped into their. own. country. 7 

ers ENG-DO-™ ‘ and- the : Wan-gyih Mast Tur’ -HA-THO'RA 

g completed ie Majesty's ~ service, ethen ‘returned, , with the 

oners, guns, &c. which they had taken, to Ava, ‘where: they 
rrived onthe 2Yst"May,.1767,00 ue 
: the month, of November, 1767/another aa es a 
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ing of 60,000 horse and 600,000. eB under the emperor of China's 
son-in-law, Mrenc-Kuovu'n-yr’, and his brotherTsv ‘-rA-L6-yR’, enter- 
ed the Burmese dominiéns by the Theinni route, accompanied by the 
ex-Ts6:buah of that place, Nca-aunc-pvon ; 100,000 men were sent 
at the same time against Ba-mé by the Thinzd-nuay-lein route. On 
this Chinese army attacking Theinn{, the governor and other officers 
evacuated the place with most of the inhabitants. The Chinese 
general, Myvenc-Kuovu’n-ye’ then adyanced with 30,000 horse and 
300,000 foot by the TAfé6 road, whilst the other general, Tsu’-TA-té- 
yg/, having placed a garrison with the ex-Tsé:buah in Theinn:, con- 
structed to the south-west of that town, some extensive stovkades, 
in which he took post with 20,000 horse and 200,000 foot, and 
made arrangements for forwarding supplies of provisions to that 
portion of their army which was in advance. When a report of this 
intelligence was received at Ava from the Tsé:buaéh of TAibé6, the king 
appointed 30 divisions, consisting of 30 war elephants, 3,000 horse 
and 30,000 foot, under the command of the Win-gyih Mauna Ts1’-Tav’, 
to go and’ meet the Chinese army advancing by Theinné and TAfbé. 
This army marched from Ava on the 24th December, 1767. Two 
days after, another army of 20 divisions, 200 war elephants, 2,000 
horse, and 20,000 men, under the Wun-gyih Mauna Tur’na-ruvu’ ra, 
marched by Shue-zd-yan*, up Nyaung-ben-gyth and Pé-gy6, towards 
the rear of the advancing Chinese army, in order, after intercepting 
their. communications with Theinnf and cutting off their supplies, to 
attack the Chinese in the rear. Four days after a third army, con, 
sisting of 200 war elephants, 2,000 horse and 1,000 men, was detach- 
ed under the command of ‘the Let-we’-wenc-pd-muv', with orders 
to advance by the Momeit road, and attack the rear of a Chinese 
force which was advancing by that roadft. 

_ On the Win-gyfh Mana Tsi--ruv’ arriving at Ban-gyf{ beyond 
Thibé:, he sent forward seven divisions of his army which fell in 
with the Chinese and were driven back. The 2 ap ddan then advanced 
with his whole army, and made an attack én the outposts of the 
Chinese force, which were posted on Gout§ ; fountain to the westward 
of TALS, for the PErpose of drawing the enemy out; but the Chinese 
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A pagoda at Paleit a village on the Myet-ngay, six or seven miles to the s. 


Eo Ava. 
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general assailing the Wiin-gyih with an immense superiority of force, 
the Burmese were defeated with loss, and driven back in great, dis- 
order. Three regiments were taken prisoners, being unable to extri- 
cate themselves from the midst of the Chinese army, which they had 
penetrated in a charge. The Win-gyih collected his treops and 
retired, thinking only of defending himself. The Chinese general 
pursued the Burmese with increased confidence, until the advance of 
his army reached Bout-thek-kay- byen, ‘The Wiin-gyih sent notice to 
Ava, that every attempt which the Burmese had made to stop the 
Chinese had failed; that they bad penetrated as far as Bout-thek-kay- 
6yen; and that he had taken post at Lowngd-byen-gyfh. When this 
intelligence reached 4dva on the Sth March, 1768, the whole of the 
ministers and officers were much alarmed, and advised his Majesty 
to fortify the city, and make preparations for receiving the Chinese, 
who were but two or three days’ journey distant. The king abused 
his Officers, and declared that if the Chinese came, he and the four 
princes, his brothers, alone would meet and destroy them. 

The Wiin-gyih Mana Tu1’-wa-ruvu’ra, who was ordered to proceed 
with his force to the rear of the Chinese army and cut off their sup- 
plies, sent a strong detachment in advance under the Tsit-ké-gyih*, 
TEIN-GYA“:;MEN:GAUNG, to reconnoitre. This officer reported, that 
the Chinese were advancing in great force, and that he would stockade 
himself and oppose them. The Win-gyih fearing to divide his force, 
ordered the Tsit-ké-gyih to fall back, but the latter, being of opinion 
that his retreating from the immediate vicinity of the enemy would 
encourage them, and make them believe that the Burmese force was 
inconsiderable, urged the Wuin-gyih to’advance, and threW up a 
stockade with large bamboos. The Chinese came up at night and 
repeatedly attacked this stockade, but without success. As soon as. 
the Wiin-gyih learnt the Tsit-ké-gyih’s determination to make a 
stand, he pushed on with the rest of his force, which accelerated its 
pace on hearing the sou cannon and musketry, and the moment 
it reached the Tsit-k "s stockade, attacked the Chinese with 
‘great impetuosity. The Chinese were defeated and forced to retire, 
and after the Burmese army had recruited a little, the Wian-gyih 
followed the enemy, and attacked and drove them out of La-shi or 
shy6, where they had stockaded themselves; and again out of 
‘yd Shy6, until they took shelter in Theinat. The Win-gyih followed 
and took post on the bank of the Nan- or Nan- ~peng river to the 
Spey of Theinnt, sending three divisions of his army under 

S¥A':MEN:GAUNG to the west of the Salueen river at the Kuon- 
fee st “*Lieutenant-General in war. = — 
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foun-dd:gd ford, with orders to stop and cut off a convoy of provi- 
sions which was coming to the Chinese. This service was success- 
fully performed, and the Chinese general Tsv’-ra’-16-vx’ and other 
officers finding their own supplies intercepted, were unable to spare 
any for their armyg which was in advance under Myena-Koun- YE": 
The Chinese near Theinnf were soon in great distress from a scarcity 
of provisions, and too uneasy to come out and attack the Burmese. 
Hearing a report also, that Teinoya’:men:GAUNG was Coming to 
attack them with 1,000 musth elephants, the whole Chinese camp were 
watching the clouds*. At this time, the Let-wé-weng-mhG, who 
had marched by the Mé-meit road, arrived with his ten divisions, 
and joined the Win-gyih Mauna’ Tuai'Ha-tuv'ra before Theinnt. 
The Let-wé-weng-mhii proposed to the Wiin-gyih to Jet him march 
on at once with 30 divisions, and fall on the rear of the Chinese 
advanced force near Thib6; but the Wiin-gyih was of opinion, that 
the Chinese near Theinné should first be disposed of, and believing 
that the town of Theinn’, in which Shans and Chinese were inter- 
mingled, could be more easily carried than the Chinese works outside 
under their general Tsu'-ra’-té-re’, the Wiin-gyih stormed Theinnié 
with three divisions of 10,000 men each, and captured it with the 
whole of the Chinese magazines. The ex-Tsd:buah, several Chinese 
officers of rank, and as many of the garrison as could escape, fled 
into the Chinese entrenchments beyond the town, but nearly 2 or 
3,000 Shans and Chinese were killed. 

‘The Win-gyih Mana’ Tai’na-tTHvu’ra then made arrangements for 
depriving the Chinese camp of their supply of water, and’ posted 
divisions of his army in a line along the Nan-beng river, from the 
south of Theinn¢ from Kyatk Koan on ghat river to the east of the 
town, covering at the same time the Nédn-td river, and planting troops 
at every road or passage leading down to the points at which the 
Chinese used to come and take water. The Chinese army soon began 
to experience | great distress, no prov isio g able to.reach them 
from the rear, as well as being in wan ater; and when the 
Wiin-gy ih ascertained this fact through some prisoners who had 
come over to the Burmese in search of water, he attacked the Chinese 
entrenchments at three points with more than 30 divisions, and 
captured them. The emperor of China's brother, Tsu’ -TA-L0- -YE",. 

ding the army unmanageable, cut his throat with his own sword 
and died. The Chinese fled pursued by the Burmese, who took a 
great many prisoners, together with arms, elephants and horses, and 


Tein in the Burmese language masens cloud, and akyd, or in composition 
7yd, means betweer?. Phis is Symes's Tengia Boo. 
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killed. more than they could number. The Chinese generals” A u’K-AN, 

Kur’-wa, - Pan-rar, Yi i/N-TSOUN- ye’, Yi'N-TA-y1", and Keaiv-6 208 
were also taken prisoners with their chargers.” ae Sanath , Tye 

The Wiin-gyth Mans Taivna-tiv-era then, leaving a strong garri- 
son in Theinnt, advanced against the Chinese army under Mrena- 
Koun-ye’. The other Wiin-gyih, Maud Tsi’-tHuv’, who had posted 
himself on Lowngd-byen-gyth, learning by the return of the messen- 
ger whom he had sent to Ava, that his majesty was highly displeas- 
ed with him, determined to make another attack on the Chinese, and, 
marching round the rear of Thoan:zay, attacked them with three 
divisions on both flanks and centre, but owing to the great force of 
the enemy, the Burmese were repulsed, and succeeded only in killing 
10 or 20,000 men. The Win-gyih rallied his troops, and after 
recruiting them a little, arranged another attack. He sent 4,000 
men secretly at night to the rear of the Chinese arniy round their 
right and* left flanks, with orders to be’concealed during the night, 
and at day-break to fall upon the right and left wings of the enemy; 
whilst the Wiin-gyih, on hearing the sound of their attack, would 
advance with the rest of the army in three divisions, and attack the 
Chinese in front. This attack succeeded completely ; and the weapons 
of the Burmese were so smeared with the blood of the Chinese, that 
they could not hold them. The Chinese had before suffered greatly 
from want of provisions, and their general, now believing that the 
Burmese from Theinnt had arrived in his rear, deemed it prudent to 
fall back with the whole of his 30 divisions of 10,000 men each: 
“The Wiin-gyih continued to attack the,retreating enemy, and the 
whole of the woods and hills were covered with the dead bodies of 
Chinese. The Chinese general Myeno-Koun-re’, collecting 
Brak} “of his men as he could, retired by Tating-bain, avoiding the 
Toad to S Dheinnt, ‘and on arriving at Maing:yotn and Maing:yfa, 
took "post on the top of a hill. The Win-gyfh Magid Ts1-rH0’ in 
" met the other Wtin-gyih Mank Tarvna- 
| s force, at Naung-bé6 to the westward of 
cits ped two armies united and marched towards the Chinese 
r at Maing-youn and Maing: ‘yin, but as soon as he heard of 
onan he fled into China. The two Wiin-gyih’s finding the 
* had fettred: and that the kings eservice was completed, 
“with all their’ prisoners, arms, -&e. to Ava, where they arfiv— 
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could not carry it, and after losing a great many men, and suffering 
much from scarcity of provisions, they heard of the flight of the 
large Chinese army under the king’s brother and son-in-law, and 
immediately raised the siege of Ba-mé, and fled to China, 

_For more than twelve months there was a cessation of hostilities 
between the two countries, owing apparently to a communication 
sent from Ava to China by eight Chinese prisoners, who were released 
for that purpose. But about the end of 1769, intelligence was receiv- 
ed from Bu-mdé, that another Chinese army of 50,000 horse and 500,000 
_ foot was marching against the Burmese dominions under three 
generals, Tuu'-xkoun-ye-, Axkoun-ys’, and Ywvon-Koun-rye’. On 
the 2ist October, the king of Ava sent a force of 100 war elephants, 
1,200 cavalry and 12,000 foot under the Amyauk-win*, Ne Myo’:- 
THI HA-THU’, to Mé:gaung, by the route to the westward of the 
Erdwadi. Three days after, another force amounting to 52,000 men 
under the Wiin-gyih Mana Tai’ma-tHvu’RA proceeded by water to 
Ba-mé; andin another three days, two more divisions proceeded with 
the cavalry and elephants under the Mo6:meit Ts6é:buah and Kyé- 
den:y4za, by the road to the eastward of the Hrdwadi. 

_.The.three Chinese generals, on reaching Yéyf mountain to the 
north of the Lizé, detached 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under 
the Kyen-ngan officer, TsHxnc-ta’-y1'n, to advance by the Mo-:- 
gaung road, and cutting timber and planks in the most  con- 
venient spots, brought them to the bank of the Erdwadi, and left 
the general L6-rA-yx’ with 10,000 carpenters and sawyers, to con- 
struct large boatst.. The main army then marched on towards Sa- 
mé, and after throwing up vety extensive stockadés at S/hue-nyauag- 
beng, twelve miles to the east of Kaung-tozn, and leaving 100,000 
foot and 10,000. horse to defend them under Yuon-xoun-re’, the 
rest of the army, amounting to 30,000 horse anid 300,000 foot, under 
the other two principal generals and ten officers of high rank, advanced 
and invested Kaung-tozn towards the land side. 500 boats also, as 
soon. as they were built in the upper part of rdwadt, were brought 
down and placed with 50,000 men under Yi-TA-r¥1'N, the governor 
of Thd-kyeng, so as to invest Kaung-town on the river face. Kaung- 
toin was repeatedly attacked by the Chinese by land and water, but 
its. goyernor,, Buta Mey:pen, defended it so bravely and skilfully, | 
that. the Chinese were obliged at last, to. confine. their operations to 
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keeping up an incessant fire against the sitios from the positions 
occupied by their land and water force. + ee 
As soon as the Wiun-gyih Mand Tuina-trav’na, who was aiden 
cing with the water force from Ava, heard that the Chinese were 
closely. besieging Kaung-totn, he ordered Tsa‘'n-nea-cyr'u, DHamMMa- 
T4,Binid Un and Snvx-paune-noay with four war-boats and all 
the boats which had joined him from the different towns on his route 
from. Ava, to proceed with expedition before the rest of the army, 
and endeavour to throw into Kaung-toun a supply of ammunition and * 
provisions. ‘These four officers attacked the Chinese boats in front 
of Kaung-fozn, and after defeating and driving them off, and captur- 
ing many, succeeded in relieving Kaung-toén. Tsa’n-LHa-cvi‘n then 
stockaded himself with 5,000 men in the rear of the Chinese besieg- 
ing force, on a spot to the south of Kaung-town, and north of the 
mouth of the Tsitn-gan or Tsin-khan river, whilst Duammat& and 
Bixnuw Us with their boats, and the Chinese boats which they had 
captured, took post near the island of Kyun-dé on the side of the 
Erdwadi, opposite to that on which Kaung-touin stands. The Chinese 
water force returned to its former position in front of Kanngztone, 
and 40 or 50,000 Chinese made an attack on Tsa’N-LBA-@y1'H's 
stockade, but being unable to carry it took post round it. . 
The Wian-gyih being joined at Tagaung and Mali by the elephants 
‘and cavalry which had marched from Ava by the eastern route, 
detached 100 war elephants, 1,000 horse and 10,000 men under the 
Let-wé-weng-mhii with orders to proceed to Afé-:meit, and after 
putting that place in a state of defence, to watch the state of affairs 
‘and ‘seize any opportunity which might Offer for attacking the Chinese 
army. The Win-gyib himself then advanced with his boats, and on 
arriving near Kaung-toitn, took post near the island opposite that 
place, towards the western bank of the Erdwadf. He then ordered 
3,500 horse and 15,000 foot, under the Shye-weng-mhui* and Tein- 
-gyé:men:gaung, to cross overand land on the eastern side of the Hra- 
wad, and,” marching round the rear ‘of Moyé on the north bank of 
the Len-ban-gya, to- attack any convoy of supplies and provisions 
. «which: might be coming to the enemy from Seca. and afterwards fall 
» 1 rear of the Chinese’ army. Yo ce ‘ ret ot 
h: oh The force which marched from Ava ta sail andex the Amyauk- 
3a si n, after placing Mo-gaung in a state of defence, advanced to meet 
pe Chinese army comjng in that direction. Learning from his scouts 
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that the Chinese force of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under general 
Tsueno-TA-1.6-ye’, which had been detached towards Morgaung, had 
halted on the east bank of the Erdwadf, near Naung-td-lé island, 
above Kat-kyo-wain-m6, in order to construct a bridge over the 
river, which is narrow there, the Amyauk-wiin rapidly advanced with 
his whole force and took post near Peng-thah, an island lying tear 
the west bank, and above and below it along the river, whence he 
prevented the Chinese from building their bridge or crossing the 
KHrawadt. 

“The Shye-weng-dé-mh, having crossed the Hruwadi river with 
his 15,000 men, and landed at the landing-place of the Ba-mé mart, 
marched round the north of the Len-ban-gya stream and cut off the 
supplies of the Chinese, capturing every convoy of men, horses and 
mules which was approsching by the Maing:tein road, and then 
turned round to attack’the rear of the Chinese army; whilst the 
Let-wé-weng-mhi, who had been detached to Mérmeit, having put 
that town in a state of defence and placed in it a strong garrison 
with its Tsé:buah, was advancing towards Kaung-toén with his ten 
divisions. ‘The Chinese generals, Tuu’-xoun-ye’ and AKouN-yYPR’, 
hearing that the Shye-weng-mbhi and Let-wé-weng-mht were ad- 
yancing in two directions from the rear to attack them, sent out a 
force of 5,000 horse and 50,000 foot under Y6-Ta-y1'n, the governor 
of Lhyin-yin, to meet the Let-wé-weng-mh6, and another force of 
the same strength under K6-ra-yi'n, to meet the Shye-weng-mbhd. 

As the Let-wé-weng-mhu was advancing from Mé-meit and. had 
crossed to the northward. of the TJsin-khan river, he fell in with 
5,000 Chinese horse which* were preceding the Chinese general 
Y6-r4-y1'x, and immediately attacked them with 100 elephants and 
2,000 musqueteers and broke them. He then sent against the mght 
and left flanks of the Chinese force 500 Cassay and 500 Burmese 
horse, whilst he himself penetrated into the very centre of the Chinese 
force with the rest of his ten divisions. The Chinese were complete- 
ly defeated and driven back with great loss, and the Let-wé-weng- 
anht halted his force, and took post on the north bank of the J3in- 
khan river. 

The ShystWeagciihs also fell im with the Chinese sxcias sent 
against him at a spot beyond the Nun-ma-bue river, to the eastward 
‘of the great Chinese stockade at Shue-nyaung-beng, and, dividing his 
force into three portions cé five divisions each, received the Chinese 
attack, The Chinese horse advanced with great impetuosity, but 

ng received by the fire of 3,000 musqueteers from the Burmese 
right mid iets Wings, they were driven back with the loss of 5 or 














600 men. The whole oe force. then. pete aes a i the 
Chinese, and forced them to fall. back to their great stockade. _at 
Shue-nyaung-beng with a heavy loss. This stockade. being. as large 
and extensive as a city, the Shye-weng-mhi halted and took post 
on. the east side of the Nin-ma-bué river. 
» On the: Let-wé-weng-mhi then, sending outa See. of 100 horse 
to/open a communication with the Shye-weng-mha, the latter report. 
ed that all the supplies of the enemy had been intercepted, and 
their communication with the. rear cut off, and proposed that the 
two Burmese forces should make a combined attack on the great 
Chinese stockades at Shue-nyaung-beng, as, after capturing them, the 
Chinese army before Kaung-towin would be enclosed like fish in a net. 
The .Let-wé-weng-mhi_ on receiving this proposition, summoned 
all. his officers, and after praising it to them, advanced with the whole 
of his ten divisions and joined the Shye-weng-mhi’s force before, 
the great Chinese stockades at Shue-nyaung-beng. A plan of attack 
being then arranged, the Chinese stockades were stormed at four 
points, to the east by six regiments under the Shye-weng-mhia, to 
‘the south by six regiments under Men:ngay-bala, to the west by 
seven regiments under the Let-wé-weng-mhii, and. to the north by 
six regiments under the Lain-b6*. Some of the Burmese entered 
by ladders, whilst others entered by the openings which were made 
by elephants employed to butt against and throw down the gates and 
timbers.. Although the Chinese with their general and the whole. 
of their officers received the Burmese. on the top of their works, and 
maintained a heavy fire, the Burmese, urged on by their generals, 
the Shye-weng-mht and Let-we- weng-mba, succeeded. in enter- 
‘ing the works, when the. whole, of the Chinese. rushed out of the 
western. face, and joined the axmy, which Was, before. _Kaung-t -totin, 
under their generals Tuvu’-xoun-yx" and Axoun-xx’ *. The Burmese 
generals having captured the. Chinese entrenchments _ at “Shue-nyaung- - 
rs -beng,.with, an immense quantity _ Of BUARs jinjals,, muskets and 
‘ ji ee and horses and mules, placed a garrison . of Pi Oe Aiea 
| ge of these stockades. The Let-wé-weng-mhii_ with ten 
then proceeded and took post.at Naung-byit on. the north 
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which were sedan” Kenai totse’ This attack succeeded ; but the 
Burmese having returned to the Wiin-gyih with the boats and guns 
they had captured, the Chinese fleet rallied and resumed thé block- 
ade. The eight divisions of the Burmese fleet, as soon as they had 
refitted and repaired, again attacked the Chmese fleet, and after a 
severe engagement, forced the crews to jump on shore, and leave all 
their boats, guns, &c. of which the Burmese took possession. The 
Wiin-gyih’s army then opened a communication with the garrison 
of Kaung-totin, and the Win-gyih sent 10 regiments under Men:y¥r*- 
ZeYa-GY6é to cross the Mrdwadfi below Kaung-totn to the eastward, 
and post themselves along the Tsfn-khan river to the south-east of 
that town, so as to communicate with Naung-byit, where the Let- 
wé-weng-mhi was stockaded. The Win-gyih also sent ten regi- 
ments under Men:rkr*-yAnN NAuNG to cross the Erdwadi above Kaung- 
town, and to place themselves along the Len-ban-gya river to the 
north of that town, so as to communicate with Moy, «where the 
Shye-weng-mh& was posted. The Wiin-gyih also, in order to 
induce the Chinese to believe that strong reinforcements were daily 
joining him, made large parties of men, elephants and horses cross 
over every day from the west to the east bank of the Hrdadwadi, and 
at ‘night brought them all secretly back agaic to the west. 

‘The Chinese generals Tuvu’-xoun-ye’ and AKtoun-yve’, then sum- 
moned all their officers, and after describing the defeats which both 
their land and water forces had so repeatedly sustained, and the: 
severe sufferings which their army was experiencing from the want: 
of every kind of supplies, which the Burmese had intercepted, and 
observing that even if they “succeeded in an attempt to force the 
Burmese armies around them, the Chinese troops would be unable 
to ‘go far, owing to the scarcity of provisions, the Chinese generals’ 
proposed to de ute a mission to the Burmese camp, in order to open 
a . negotiation for peace, and for a passage for their ariny to China. 
This proposition being unanimously approved of, the Chinese generals 
addressed the following letter to the Burmese commander-in-chief -— 

“The generals Tuu/-Koun-ye’, AkouN-y¥s', and -Yuow-Kouy-yve’ 
to ‘the (Burmese) general. When we three, who were appointed-to 
march to Ava by three different routes, were about to commence 
our march in the year +1129, (1767-8,) the (Burmese) general sent’ 
eight Chinese with a letter, stating that all sentient beings desired’ 

We on teh, delayed our “march a year. Even now, we 
BCT be ha Py oy ‘to see our: dispute ‘settled, which it will not 
er ed igo on fighting. We are not come, beciuse'we 
‘want the rsdn” ‘If the sun-descended king (of Ava) 
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sends presents, as was the matte custom, in the 16th year of the 
emperor of China's reign, we shall send presents in return. Our 
master the emperor's orders are: ‘Fight, if they fight; or make 
peace, if they make peace.” We three generals, desirous of settling 

this dispute, have come with a moderate force only. In our Chinese 
country we are not accustomed to say more than one word, and are 

uséd to speak with truth and sincerity only. The present war has 
arisen from the circumstance of the Tsé:buahs of Theinni, Bd-mé, 
MO:gaung, and Kyaing:yotin having come and invited us. We will 
deliver up the Tsé:buahs, subjects of the sun-descended king, who_ 

are now in China. Let them be restored to their former towns and 
situations. And after the (Burmese) general has delivered up to us 

all the Chinese officers and soldiers who are in his hands, let him 
submit to the sun-descended king and great lord of righteousness, 

and we will also submit to our master, the emperor and lord of 
righteousness, that the two great countries may continue on the 

same terms as they always were before ; that all sentient beings may 

be at rest; that there may be no war; and that the gold and silver 

road may be opened.” | 

~The Kue-chow-b6* coming to the advance of the Burmese army 

with the foregoing letter on the 3rd December, 1769, the Wiin-gyih 

sent out some officers with a Chinese interpreter to meet the bearer 

of the letter. One of the Burmese officers, hearing that the object 

— of the letter was to open a negotiation for peace, told the Kue-chow- 
bé, that in order to establish an important precedent, such negotia- 
tion ought to take place on the boundary ljne between Ava and China. 
The Kue-chow-bé replied, ‘ Very true, but only say where the boun- 
is.” The Burmese asked, if Buddhist pagodas were not built j in 
the towns of Hé-thd, Ld-thd, Ménd, Tsandé, Kaing:mah, Khanti, and 
&< _Khan-nyen ? The Kue-chow-bé said that days were built, and that 
5 they are still in existence. The Burmese rejoined, ‘the Chinese do. 
—. or worship Buddhist ian ones: but: the Burmese md Ces 
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answered that, there is, below the city of Prome,—he asked, if the. 
Burmese history anc “ancient records do not mention, that i in a former. 
king of -Pagan's time, a Chinese army, invaded the country and 
marched along the Erdwact as far as that place, vehich was thence 
called Taroup-m3 ;—and on again being answered in the affirmative, 
he observed, an army under the son, brother, and son-in-law. of 
TsHen-pyv’ -MYA:YEN, king of Pegu, only came as far as those towns. 
of Hé-thi, La- thi, &c. during the reign of that king, and built those 

pagodas; fer to the spot only to which an army may 
have happened to reach, the Burmese army ought, on the same prin- 
ciple, to retreat as far as Taroup-mé*. The letter from the Chinese 
generals was then taken in to the Win- gyih, who, after reading a 
translation of it which was made, sent word that all his officers had 
not yet joined him, and that the Kue-chow-bé must come again io 
four or five days. 

The Win-gyih summoned thirty of his principal officers, and con- 
sulted with them as to the answer which should be made to the 
letter from the Chinese generals. They all recommended that no 
terms should be given ;—but the Wiin-gyih observed, that whenever 
the Chinese had heretofore erred and attacked Ava, the Burmese 
kings restrained their feelings and granted them peace, recollecting 
the long friendship which fad existed between the two countries ;— 
that even if the Chinese force then before them were entirely destroy- 
ed, the empire of China would still possess abundance of troops and 
population ;——that if the Burmese refused to grant terms to the 
Cliinese, when asked by them, and cut them to pieces, such a pro~. 
ceeding ‘would be recollectédefor many successive generations with 
feelings of animosity and desire of revenge on their part, and the 
ir phabitants. of both co trices would cofitinue deprived of peace and 

uiet. . For these reasons, the Wiuin-gyih gave it as his opinion, that 
terms ‘ought to be granted | to the Chinese,—and declared, that if the 
king of Ava disapproved | of the measure, he would take the whole 
onsibility of it upon himself. The other officers acqusesced, and 

e Win- gyih ‘then. addressed a long reply to the Chinese generals, 













Ee the causes and events of the war, and concluding with 


quiry. , whether the. Chinese generals desired to settle the dispute 
as OF by negotiation. _ The yChinese_ generals Tuo’-KouN-¥E* 
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stated to be the emperor of China's. 
long letter addressed: to the king of Ava, closing. 


hed ‘The arena’ on which the Burmese claimed Hé-thd, Lé-tha, &e. is precisely 


hb the Burmese of the present day founded | their right 
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with @ request, that officers of rank and intelligence on each side, 
should meet and settle all points of difference; and with this condi- 
tion, that the Chinese army should not retire until after the Burmese 
army was withdrawn ; for, as the Chinese generals said, if we retreat 
first, we are afraid the Burmese army may follow and attack us, as 
was done at Theinné. This letter was brought to the outposts of the 
Burmese camp by the Kue-chow-bé and the interpreter Noa-myat- 
“THUON-AUNG, on the 10th December, 1769. The Burmese: officers 
“who came out and met him, at first refused to take the letter, observ- 
ing that the business must be discussed with them; that the king of 
‘Ava ought not to be addressed; and that, in fact, they dare not 
forward any such letter to him. The Kue-chow-bé assured the 
Burmese, that the person who had written the letter from the 
Chinese generals had made a mistake through ignorance, and that 
the letter was intended for the Burmese generals and officers. The 
Kue-chow-bo further proposed, that if the Burmese really desired to 
make peace, they should permit the Chinese army to retire freely to 
‘“@ suitable situation, at which the negotiation might be concluded.; 
‘and displayed great anxiety for peace as soon as possible. The 
Burmese officers sent him back with a promise only to report all he 
had said to their general. 

The Kue-chow-b6 returned to the Burmese camp on the 12th of 
December, when the Wan-gyih delivered to him a etter for the 
Cliinese generals, expressing his willingness to negotiate a peace. 
‘The moment the Chinese generals understood the contents, they sent 
the Kue-chow-bé back to-the Wun-gyih, to beg -of him to fix the 
‘day on which certain officers of the*two armies should meet and 
discuss the matter. The Win-gyfh appointed the following day. 

* On the 138th December, 1769, fourteen Burmese and thirteen 
Chinese officers of rank met in a large shed, which was erected for 
the purpose at the south-east angle of the town of Kaung-totia. On 
the part of the Chinese the Kue-chow-b6 was the principal speaker, 
“and on that of the Burmese, the Wiin-dauk Ne-mydé-mank-riura, 
i The Burmese demanded, that the Tsé:buahs of Theinnt, Ba-mé, and 
Mé-gating should be immediately made over to them. The Chinese 
 #aid, that these Ts6:buaéhs were not in their camp, and affirmed with 
‘gn oath, that they shoald be forwarded to. Theinn{ and surrendered 
‘tothe Burmese there, within six months from that date. The f 
treaty was then written on white paper with ink, ners 
tel eared Syke Chinese to the Burmese i— ieontiee 
-*©“Wednesduy, 13th December, 1769, in the temporary building 
th. aes Hie Rielly the genera 
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of the lord who rules over a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs 
in the great western kingdom, the sun-descended king of Ava, and 
master of the golden palace, having appointed, [here follow the names 
and titles of the 14 Burmese officers,] and the generals ofthe 
master of the golden palace of China, who rules over a multitude of 
umbrella-wearing chiefs in the great eastern kingdom, having appoint- 
ed, {here follow the names and titles of the 13 Chinese officers,] 
they assembled in the large building, erected in a proper manner 
with seven roofs to the south-east of the town of Kauwrg-toan, on the 
13th December, 1769, to negotiate peace and friendship between the 
two great countries, and that the gold and silver road should be 
established agreeably to former custom. The troops of the sun- 
descended king and master of the golden palace of Ava, and those 
of the master of the golden palace of China, were drawn up in front 
of each other when this negotiation took place; and after its conclu- 
sion, each party made presents to the other, agrecably.to former 
custom, and retired. All men, the subjects of the sun-descended 
king and master of the golden palace of Ava, who may be in any 
part of the dominions of the master of the golden palace of China, 
shall be treated according to former custom. Peace and friendship 
being established between the two great countries, they shall become 
one, like two pieces of gold united into one; and suitably to the 
establishment of the gold and silver road, as well as agreeably to 
former custom, the princes and officers of each country shall move 
their respective sovereigns to fransmit and exchange affectionate 
letters on gold, once every ten vears.”” ol 

The Burmese~ negotiators, after receiving the above treaty, anntien 
to the Chinese to’make over to them suchiboats as the Chinese still 
appear to have had neat Kaung-toan. The Chinese, promised to 
deliver the same after they had been employed in bringing up their 
stores to Ba-mé; but the boats were burnt on the same day by the 
Chin rinese - generals, and some difference of opinion afterwards took 
- about them. Presents being exchanged between dhe. Chinese 
nd. Burmese generals, and some sent by the Chinese to the king of 
1S. the Chinese army began their march towards Cdina on Monday, 
18th December, followed at a distance of a jinjal shot by the 
Batinres, divisions under the Let-wé-weng-mhi@ and Shye-weng- — 

mht, until the Chinese reached the boundary of their country, when 
the. Burmese returned to Ba-mé an® Kaung-to#a. At the same time, 
the ¢ Chinese commanders-in- -chief having sent the necessary orders 
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The Chinese armies having suffered long from want of provisions, 
those men only who were'able-bodied succeeded in reaching China, 
and the forests and mountains were filled with countless numbers 
oA died on the route from starvation. 

' When the officer, whom the WGn-gyih sent with a report of the 
Phin o eels had been concluded with the Chinese, and with a large 
quantity of silks and satins that had been received from the Chinese 
generals as presents for his majesty, arrived at Ava, the king dis- 
approved of the conduct of the general and officers, for allowing the 
Chinése army to escape; refused to aceept the presents, and ordered 

' that the wives of the general and other chief officers should be placed 

with the Chinese presents on their heads, in front of the western 
gateway of the palace; and notwithstanding that the wife of the 
-general-in-chief was a sister of the principal queen, she and the wives 
of the other officers were exhibited for three days at the appointed 
place, with the bundles of Chinese silks and satins on their heads. 

_ The Win-gyih and other officers hearing how highly the king owas 
displeased, were afraid to return to Ava immediately, and determined 
mh first and attack Manipur, the Ts6:bu4h of which, they heard, 

Risen fortifying himself again. In January, 1770, therefore, the 

Burmese army crossed to the westward of the Eriwaci at Kaung-toun, 

and marched to Manipur, and although the Ts6:buah of that place made 
arrangements for checking the progress data at every defile 

‘and narrow pass, the Burmese army suceeeded in penetrating to the 

‘ capital, when the Ts6:buaéh fled with ‘his family and as many of his 
=3 adherents as he could, and concealed themselves in jungles and high 
s. The Burmese army seized the*whole of the population and 




















= : rty they found in th country, with the princess of Mueyen, 
pas as Tuonkd, and eprinces He'd and TSANDA-VO"*KAY, and brought them 
ss to: Ava, where they arrived on the 23rd of March, 1770:~ oS 

See The king, still displeased at the Chinese army BEVIN ‘een Ce 
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to escape into China, refused to see the Witin-gyih and other officers 
mo ofthe Bufmese army, and ordered them to be removed out of his 
he ki gdom~ into some other territory. They were conveyed ‘tot the 
~ ea <i | stern side. of the Myét-ngay, which joins the Erdwadt wear the north- 
ae =Be « st angle of the city of Ava; and two other Wiin-gyihs were 
é .- lered by the king té be taken to the same place, for havin, r 
= amed to ‘speak to his afters eK favor of the general and other 
t cer ‘ =4 About a month ng forgave ‘the whole of | 
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the Burmese at Karnng-totia upon these conditions ; namely, that the 
Tsé:buahs of Theinni, Ba-mé and Mé:gaung, sul.jects of the king of 
Ava, should be surrendered at Theinxi ; that all the Chinese officers 
and soldiers taken prisoners by the Burmese in the years 1765, 1766, 
1767, and 1769, should be given up; and that ambassadors should 
be sent by both sovereigns once in ten years, the armies of both 
nations had retired; and that two officers, the Kue-chow-hdé and 
Kyi'x:mMeN:T1' TU HA, had much distinguished themselves. The empe- 
ror of China was greatly pleased and desired to promote those officers ; 
but two of the imperial kinsmen, HaA-tTA-vi’n and Ts1'n-trA-vi'n, 
with two Tartar nobles, the governors of Aisi-Ayain and Maing:thia, 
submitted that they should first be allowed to go down to Mézmyin 
and see how far the statements of the Kue-chow-bé were founded in 
truth. .These four individuals accordingly came down to Md:myta 
and sent a letter to the Burmese governor of Kaung-toz», in charge 
of a subordinate officer and upwards of fifty men; but the governor 
finding from a translation of the letter, that its contents were very 
unfriendly, seized and confined the whole of the Chinese mission. A 
report of the Burmese governor's proceeding was immediately for- 
warded to the emperor of China at Pekin, who ordered the Kue-chow- 
bé to go down himself and see how the matter could be settled. 

The Kue-chow-bé came down to Mé:wén with upwards of 1,000 
soldiers, and sent a ihe. hl letter to the governor of Kaung-tona, 
requesting him to release | e Chinese party he had confined, and to 
send back with them the letter which had been addressed to him by 
the goyernors of dtst-kyain and Maing:thin, by order of H&-rd-yv1'x 
and Tsmi’n-rd-yi'x. The “governor of Kaung-totn immediately 
complied with this request; and on the. ue-chow-b6 perusing the 
letter,, which had been sent to Kaung-toin, and findings its contents 
to be not only uncivil, but warlike and threatening, he forwarded it 
to Pekin. The emperor was exceedingly angry, and ordered H&-r<- 
xrnvand Tsuin-rA-yr'n, with the two Tartar nobles who had written 
the letter, to be sent up to Pekin in irons. HaA-ra-yi'n died on the 
road, but on the arrival of the other three individuals at Pekin, the 
emperor ordered them to be executed. In the same year, in October, 
1770. the caravans of Chinese merchants came down as befure to 
Ba-mé, Kaung-totn, and,other places in the Burmese dominions.  “ 
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X. Nog on Balaiitium, a genus of the Pteropodous hr cited 3 with 


e characters of a new ee inhabiting the Southern ost Ocean, . 
By W. H. Benson, Esgap. C Sn * 


“In Vol. iv. J. A. S., page 176, I enumerated the pie g of Plera- 
poda met with in my voyage from England, and noticed, under No. 
il, a new perforate genus allied to Cleodora, which I marked as very 
rare, im consequence of the specimen which fell. to my net having 
been the only one seen during the passage. ? 

_On looking over the plates of Lamarckian genera of Testacea given 
in ‘the old series of the London Quarterly Journal of Science, Vol. XV. 
I met ‘wiith a figure, No. 107, Plate VII., which bore a very near re- 
semblance to the shell from which [ intended to draw the characters of 
a new genus; and on reference to the letter-press, page 220, I found 
a note which had theretofore escaped my notice, containing the 

. characters of the genus Balantium, which the anonymous translator 

proposed to establish in order to receive a shell taken by Mr. Cranca, 
» in Captain Tucxsy's expedition.to the Congo, and preserved with 
another shell, apparently of the same genus, in the British Museum. 
° The writer assigned the shell provisionally to the family of Hyalaana, 
merely from. the strong analogy which the substance of the shell bore 

to that of Hyalea, until an opportunity should occur of obtaining 

more accurate-information regarding a species So interesting. That 


















rr! opportunity has partly occurred to me, and I am enabled, sby the 
= overy of a second allied species, to confirm, from an inspection of 
J the animal, the correctness of the writer's conjecture regarding the. 
lagation: of the genus in the order Pieryppoda. The following is the 
ist esc stion of Bulaatium recurvum, as given in Brande’s Journal. 
oc ae hh Ptransparent, very thin and fragile, hyaline, corneous, hasti- 
aie > ‘orm ; @pex recurved; open at both ends ; erlor aperture dilated, 
aio s yarp-edged i inferior round, very minute ; sides acute ; superior disk 


ns” und dulat oy inferior rounded; numerous transverse grooves on both 


he w species differs from the description in having Be 
d ermination to the shell, or at least the bend. is so incon- 
as to be of no value as a character; the terminal aperture 
sca in proportion, being, in my specimen, nearly 0.05 of ai an 
er. It has on one fa : i 
| prosdest igi d wo lateral.) ‘The lateral rrins 

_ recurvitm, are destitute of cealigrontent 
¥ | a ie " _traneverely, and : | 
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that they are bicarinate, instead of _ presenting a single edge or keel. 


The other face has only one broad “central elevation, which ex eal 
gradually, and in proportion to the increase in width of the shell, 
towards the superior aperture. My shell is shorter in proportion 
than B. reeurvum. 1 propose to describe it as 
BaALantium BicagkinaTuM. ; 

Testa compressf sul)-triangulari hastiformi, faciebus utrisque trans- 
verse sulcatis, ‘superiori triradizta, radiis convexis, approximatis ad 
marginem superiorém provectum undulas tres formantibus; facie 
inferiore medio convex4, abbreviaté; marginibus lateralibus levibus 
unisulcatis, sub-bicarinatis. 

Long. 0.65, Lat. 0.5 poll. 

Habitat in Oceano Indico Australi, non procul ab insulis Amster- 
dam et Sancti Pauli dictis. 

I took the shell on the night of the 28th November, 1834, in 5S. 
lat. 36° 30’, and E. long. 75° 30’, in company with Janthina erigua 
and another small flat spired species, Cleodore, Hyalea, a small Cepha- 


lopode of the genus Cranchia, an independent floating Aanatifera, and 


a crustaceous marine Centipede. With the exception of a protrusion 
of a small portion of the Molluscum at the apex, the animal was very 
similar to that of Cleadora, but having been crowded swith too many 
specimens in spirits’ of insufficient strength, it decayed, and was no 
longer recognizable, when I had an opportunity of ‘substituting a 
eenEcr preservative liquor. . ,) 

Lobserve that De Fervussac, in his enumeration of the species of 
Pteropoda, contained in No. 262 of the Bulletin des Sciences, has refer- 
red B. recurvum to the genus Cleodora, as C. Balantium. As the only 
habitat given by him is Congo, it is evident that he was possessed of 
no information in addition to that contaified in the Journal of Scieace, 
and that he had arbit y assumed the specimen to be defective in 
the apex. The discovery of another species with a similarly perfo- 
rated extremity, and a like flattened form, should cause us to hesitate 
before blotting out the genus indicated by the writer in the Journal 
of the Royal Jastitution. Wothing but the discovery of an imperfo- 
rate specimen should now permit its annexation to Cleodora, between 
which and Afyalea it appeurs to supply a void. The parts of Pelazian 


shells which are most subject to injury are the delicate edges of the 


apertures, not the imperforate apices, which even in the tender spinous” 


terminations of the Cresides and Cleodore, are always met with in a- 
perfect) state. — * Cuvieria forms no €xception to the rule, as, in that 
genus, the spinous termination is cut off by « diephragm, and the 
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, hut nc perforation is ‘Wisible in the injured part, » 

ink that the preceding observations will tend to uphold the 
claim of _Balantium to rank as one of the prominent.types-of form, 
which; for convenience’ sake, are termed genera, and that it is de- 
sirable that the anonymous institutor of it should claim his proper- 
tv, in order that we may know to whom we should rightly attribute 
its first indication. 

The other species noticed in the Journal of Science, as preserved in 
the British Museum, would appear, from the figure referred to in Par- 
Kinson’s Introduction, to be a Cleodora which we met in a tract of the 
Indian Ocean contained between the parallels of 30° south and 3° 
north, and the meridians 86° and 92° east; but Parxinson’s figure 

_ does no justice to the form of that truly elegant and delicate shell. 








“X1.—Additional fragments of the Sivatherium. 


Before Colonel Cotvin’s departure for Europe, we requested permis- 
sion to take a cast of the beautifully preserved lower jaw of the Sivathe- 
rium which he exhibited at the Government House scientific party in 
January last. In further token of his zeal for science, and of his ever- 
readiness to oblize, he has, even in the hurry of embarkation, favored us 
with the accompanying lithographic drawings of the same jaw, and of 
the larger fragment of the occiput also on its way to adorn some ca- 
binet of fossil osteology in his native land. This fragment is the more 
valuable on account of its being perfect in the parts deficient in Dr. 
Fatcontk’s specimen published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xix.* . 

\ e-apbjoin the Colonel’s note explanatory of the drawings, (Plates 


3 ‘ 2 pecs ” * 
« I herewith send you two plates of the Sivatherium, one of the por- 
tion of the head 1 was fortunate in having brought in from the lower 
\ hills below-and west of Ndhan just before I left Ddddpur. It arrived 
an encumbered with a good deal of hard sandstone matrix, most of which 
& bad | cleared away. This specimen is valuable, though it has no 
dant rom having the occiput very entire, and from its proving the 
acy 1 of Dr. Farconer’s assumption, founded on examination of 
th ain inal head, that the animal had four horns with bony cores, as 
this) Tt, ides of one of the back branched horns very clearly 
ae ed ; suitable to which I may mention that Captain CauTiey 
{Sta siection alarge flat hora. In this “Plate, fig. 
) Journal Asiatic Society, EOS. 
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represents a front view of my fragment; fig. 2, a side: view of the 
‘same, showing the setting on of the new horn, and the rise of the 
front one over the eye; fig. 3 is a view of the occiput :—the whole 
appear partly distorted from occurrence of a shift. For the left lower 
jaw of the Sivatherium, delineated in the 2nd Plate, I am indebted to 
Conductor W. Dawe, of the Canal Department, for whom it was 
brought in, inclosed in a mass of similar sandstone, from near the 
sources of the Some river, north of Dudidpur and east of Ndhan, 
shortly before I came away. It is a very perfect and beautiful speci- 
men, with ifg molars, four in number, almost _quite entire, and is the 
specimen which you have moulded. 

Fig. 1 is of the outside of the left lower j jaw. 

Fig. 2, ditto crown of the teeth; in which I have endeavoured to 
be accurate in drawing the flexures of the enamel. 

Fig. 3 is of the inside of the same jaw. 

In fig. 1 I have hardly had the jaw perpendicular when drawing it, 
as it does not sufficiently express the great height of the inner range 
of the molars over their outer edge, which a cross section would have 
. better shown 3: but as the specimen is gone on board, I[ cannot now 
make it.’ 





XH.—Note on the Hotspring of Lohand Khad. By Capt.C. M. Wane. 


‘Near the village of Bhasra and the source of the Lohand Khad, (a 
rivulet, which flows into the Sat/lajy from below the ridge on which 
the fort of Chamba is situated,) there is a mineral spring, the water 
of which has a strong saline taste, and is said to be very efficacious 
“in cases of goitre, dropsy, and rheumatism. Many people are in the 
' habit of resorting to it from the neighbouring country annually in 
the months of May and June, December and January, to drink its 
water, both for the cure of these complaints, and to benefit by the 
salutary ect it is supposed generally to have on the cogstitution. 
A course of seven days is considered sufficient to affect the patient 
with its ‘peculiar qualities. It is drank early in the morning and at 
~ meals, and has a slightly apérient quality. While drinking the water 
“itis ‘necessary, in the opinion of the natives, to observe a strict regi- 
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as dropsy and rheumatism. Whentaken for rheumatic affections the 
body is said at first to swell and to subside after the water has been 
drunk the regulated time. Persons of wealth, and those who are not 
able to proceed to the spring, send for the water from a distance at the 
proper season, in order to go through a course of it. There are no 
habitations near the spring of a permanent description. Those who 
resort to it, generally amounting to two or three hundred at a time, 
erect temporary, sheds for themselves while they remain: The soil is 
argillaceous, of a reddish blue tint, Though situated near the source 
of the Lohend Khad, there appears to be no connection between the 
spring and that rivulet, excepting in the rainy season, when the inun- 
dation is stated to impair the efficacy of the water, and neutralise its 
saline taste. The dimensions of the spring are about three feet broad 
and five deep. It is immediately on the frontier of the Ahaliér and Han- 
dir territories. Lohand Khad forms the boundary between these two 
States, and flows into the Sat/aj near Kiralpir in the valley of Mak- 
howal above the town of Ropur. No sacred character seems to be 
attached to the spring amy more than the reverence with which the 
Hindus are accustomed to regard these phenomena of nature in all, 
situations. It does not appear to be frequented by any pilgrims, who 
are led to it from religious motives alone. The Kihaltir raja attempted 
some years ago to levy a tax on those who come to drink the water, 
but was diverted from his purpose by the advice of Captain Muruay, 
to whose authority he was subject, for his possessions on the left 
bank of the Satlaj. 

» [The analysis of this and numerous other specimens of water will 
be § Mer, hereafter.—J. P.] 
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Para. 4. We learn from the Journal of the Asiatic Society that.you have 
recently transferred the European portion of the Books of the Library of the 
College of Fort William to a Puljic Library fm Calcutta, and the Oriental 
Works to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. We observe that this measure is made 
dependent upon our sanction, but as we are not aware of the reasons which 
_recommended such a distribution, we refrain at present from issuing any direc- 
tions upon the subject. With regard to the manuscripts, however, it is probable 
that the collection comprizes many copies of several of the works or duplicates 
of those previously in the possession of the Asiatic Society ; and we direct that 
in all such cases two copies be forwarded to us without awaiting the receipt of 
-our decision upon the arrangement which you have made for the distribution of 
_the contents of the College Library. We, at the some time; desire that you cause 
to be prepared and forwarded to us by the first opportunity, a list of the several 

* works, both European and Oriental, which are iocluded in the arrangement now 
referred to. ; 

Ordered, —that a list be prepared of the works included in the Court's 
“requisition, and that the manuscripts in question be separated for trans- 

mission home through the Government. . 

The Secretary noted the sale of 2,000 Rupees Company's Paper with 
which the Printer’s bill had been discharged. 

Read a letter from Monsieur 8. L. Larorre, Secretary to the Linnwan 
Society at Bordeaux, proposing a mutual correspondence andeinterchange 
of objects of natural history, which M. Laronre also offers to individual 
members from his own rich collection of Zoology. 

Read a letter from Professor Orum. Frank of Munich, acknowledging 

gi the receipt of Orieutal works published by the Society, and suggesting a 

Y list of some of the principal Sanscrit works which it would be desirable 

“to undertake, on the completion of those now in hand. 

Mr. E. V. Irwis presented on the part of the author, a duplicate of 
the Chronological hypothesis signed Ventras, which was received from 
Fan Dieman’s Land some months ago. 

S | Library. 

“° Dr. Warner presented a continuation of the Meteorological Register 
kept at the Mfauritius, by M. Junes Dessarpins. | 
Mr. D. O. Dvas Somopre presented a finely illuminated copy of the 

’ Gulistény supposed to have bgen copied for the emperor Aunanozes at 
Bijipér, and lately belonging to the Begum Sompre's library. a 
Read a letter from J. Bent, Eaq., Secretary to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of Calcutta, forwarfling for presentation a copy of 
the 3rd vol. of its Transactions. — ; 

Mr. Jonannes Avpaut presented a map of Armenia, published at 

Fenice, in 1778. “TREE PSS —_ 

Notice Historique sur CHARLES Te.ratr, Esq. late President of the Societé 
of Natural Histoire of Maur ibees by M. Jutien DesjJARovins, Segretary to the 
. Society—presented by the author. — Sw tied oe 
‘Narrative of the wreck of the Lady Munro on the isle of Ametemdam ia 1835, 
—by Dro M'Cosh. eo : a ee Sheed . ~ : 
“he following books were received from the booksellers: _ ‘" 
4 noklenfts Bridgwater Treatise, Geology aud Mineralogy, Vols. I. and IT. 
net Cyclogedia: Foreign Statesman, Vol. 3rd. ss 
ng works translated and published by Mr. Lewis Da Costa, 
nted on his part by Mr. Georer Hite. — | 
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Museum, 


Mr. Dvas Sompre presented to the Society, through Dr. Bunurnt, the 
sword of her late Highness Begum Somere, which she had worn from the 
cee 1778 to the day of her death, and which was always kept by her bed- 

es, . 

A collection of models of the human hand and foot in plaister of Paris, 
was presented on the part of Mr. C. \W. Saurra, 

Dr. Wise, Principal of HuighliCollege, intimated that he was desi- 
rous of furming a museum in connection with the Haghli College, and 
would be happy to receive any duplicates which the Suciety might be 
able to spare. 


The following memorandum and proposition were submitted by Cap- 
tain Cunninenam :— ! s 


** Having been engaged during the past month in arranging the coins in the 
Cabinet of the Asiatic Society, I beg to submit to the Members of the -Society 
the following gbservations upon their collection. 


1. The collection of coins belonging to the Asiatic Society is so exceedingly 
meagre in eyery series of coins that would be of use to the historian and to this 
antiquary, and, at the same time, the individual specimens are so very poor in , 
point of pregefvation, that the whole number of coins, which have been many 
years in collection, is scarcely deserving of the name of a Cabinét. To prove 
the meagreness of the collection, I need but to subjoin a list of the coins now 
in the Cabinet of the Society, in which the only really valuable specimen is a 
gold coin of MAneNpRA Gupta. : 


List of the Coins in the Society's Cabinet, with their “ag ya £ fin al 
“s Re. 
1 Gold coin of MAHENDRA GUPTA, «1.2 0e es cesestasseserteses of 
52 Dekkany gold hoons; some small, others minutely small, ......° 60 
7 Modern gold coins, chiefly Nipdlese, ...... ...-2eee+seeeeeee- BS 
42 Indo-Seythic coins, including some rudely executed base gold 
CONE Fe aie a nib cn Os we on.0d' 4.00.4 00,6 on mp 0d 60.45 pegs Pte Pace e  e 
26 Grecian, Arsakinn ahd Sassanidan, ...... BS Spe rye pets vetcea OO 
30 Masalmiu and Niphlese silver coins, ...........---e0s---+--+ 30 
_ 227 Miisalwadn pice, all exceedingly common, excepta Matrmud, .. 11 
.» 281 Dekkany pice—mostly modern and wanting inscriptions—neéarly 
worthless,.. ToT TTL Tey TT Tee ee 5S 
_- 315 small silver. coins—punch marks and Variha series, ali bad, .... 25 
~ 156 Chinese and Japanese, as i> 650.4m,o.0t0 bbe Ka66 06.0 0.00.40.08 ‘es ee ee ee tet 
+= 25 Continental silver coins,.. ee ee ee ee ee cet" 85 
Ye 221 Roman coins, ee @egepeee O# eevee ee tees Oonaeese sf $29 SO SOP Poa e s ~t 120 
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Or, that the Society do sell their present incomplete collection to the highest 
bidder, and apply the proceeds either to ites hing the Museum with satienks 
more generally interesting or with furnitare indispensably necestary."’ — . 


The eneral opinion of the Meeting was adverse to the sale of the 
Society's Cabinet, its preservation being no source of expense ; and 
it wes to be hoped opportunities might occur of rendering it more 
important and rich. 

Ir. Bext submitted the following communication on the subject of 
the statistical inquiries suggested by the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
author was thanked by the Chairmon for his offer to draw up a series of 
papers on staple products of India, and his note was ordered to be made 
over to the Statistical Committee. rsa 

as WPT het To James Puinsrp, Esq. 
‘ = Secretary, Asiatic Society. 
Sin, | | 
I have read with much satisfaction a pamphletpresented at the last Meeting 
° of this Society, containing a highly interesting paper drawn up by the Righe 
Honorable Hott Mackenzie, and Joun Forses Rovie, Esq,** having for its 
object the formution of a Committee of Agriculture and Trade in relation to 
the East."' ad 

_ Conceiving, with advertence to the circular, which accompanied this pam- 
hiet, from flie Right Honorable Sir Anunxanper Jounsron, Chyirman of the 
ommittee of Correspondence of the Royal Asiatic Society, that any informa- 
_tion derived from authentic sources, however incomplete, will be acceptable, L 
feel desirous to become a bumble laborer io a field in which | bave, from my 
arrival in India (16 years) felt peculiar interest; by submitting to the Society, 
* for transmission to the Committee of Correspondence in England, if approved 
and deemed worthy, the results of information | have endeasoured faithfully to 


s* 


from, a share of public attention being paid to Statistics in this country, I en- 
deavoured to draw notice to the project of forming a Society, by a communica- 
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citence which ought to convince the most sceptical of the demand for informa- 
tion, by no means scarce, hute which, for the reasons I have stated, has been 
kept back by some, scattered to the winds by others, or carefully locked up in 
Government offices ; and now in the year 1847, when any question in political 
economy is agitated, there is notio all India a book of general reference. What 
is the consequence? A question that in England would be settled in a month, 
she yaa in Tndia at least « year to collect data on which to frame n report. 

ow, the least advantige that may be expected from the labors of these 
Committees, will be a ready reference to oll matters relating to political econo- 
my, and « sure guide to future legislation, Instend of groping in the durk, and 
seeking information from numerous and doubtful sources, it would be found 
ai ggate collected and condensed from the best authorities at one aud the same 
point. 

So grand a desi¢n could not be compassed .by any one individunl, even were* 
his whole time and attention devoted to its accomplishment, and life ten times 
its present span. Butin the hands of a Committee there is no reason to appre- 
hend failure, and | think, that as soon as the objects of the Committee are 
sufficiently explained and made known, there are many who will willingly and 
zealously contribute all they canto the general fund. 

Without taking up, more of the Society’s time, (and I beg pardon for this 
jotrasion,) T.may merely add thar I shall be glad to undertake a series of csanys 
on the principal precassons of Indian. For example, 1 would begin with ‘** Col- 
ton," which, ®s Mrer.JHott Mackenzie justly observes, *' had become almost a 
necessary of life to a large proportion of our manufacturers; and it was fear- 

j ful to think how much we depended for it on a single source of supply.*’ 
Without meaning to question the accuracy of this argument, [think I could, 
ff without much difficulty, shew, that the English manufacturer is not so en- 
tirely dependent on a single source, a3 it is generally supposed; for these 
deductions were drawn from what lodia Ags produced—not from what India 
can and may produce. : 

2. 1 would endeavour to point out the obstacles that have existed to improving 
ap drticle now of such vast commercial importance; and how these obstacles 

pcan be best removed, 

3. What the capabilities of this country are, supposing political events com- 
pelled the British wanufacturer to depend for supplies of cotton oo India alone. 

4. The average prices of Indian cotton in the English market for the lust 
twenty years, contrasted with those of American and other foreign grown cotton. 

5. That India ia capable, under ordinary care and encouragement min 
taining « successful competition in the British ‘market with any foreign country. 
6. The probalile quantity of land ino India formerly occupied by cotton, 
which has been thrown out of cubiyation, by the great influx of British Twist, 


| ¥ and the extent to which this cultivation may be brought back by introducing a 
as superior staple and improved mode of culture, —— 
aa se remarks would be founded on sound calculations deduced from tabular 





statements, os well as actual experiment, and not on theoretical argumentation, 
, Colton, a8 1 have said, Gosia be the subject of my first essay—which would 
. . be followed by a similar statistical view of our Indian Silk trade. Sugar would 
[ _ thirdly my attention, and so on uotil the list of staples had been com- 
W + From these I should descend into the hitherto less explored, though not less 
+ interestin ions of agriculture, and try to discover whether there are not 
a many a ucatboin now left entirely to nature, that could not, with a little atten- 
tion, be rescued from unmerited oblivion, and nee to bed be ob amend addi- 
tion “Materia Medica, and to the present list df expo products. 
“2 abroh~ : I have the honor to be, &c., 


- Caleutta, 23rd February, 1837. > Jouw Bev. 
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Captain Epwarp H. Harris, Commodore on the Surat station, pre- 
sented a box of fossil bones from the Perim island in the Gulf of Cambay, 
which he had procured after much difficulty expressly for the Society- 


Among these are several very perfect bones—an alligator’s head differing 
from that sent by Lieutenant FoLttsames—a buffalo’s horn—a very large ver- 


tebra—a well preserved mastodon’s tooth in jiron-sand conglomerate—and 
numerous other fragments. 


Captain A. Burnes’ series of the geology and fossil concholigy of the 
Chari range in Cutch, arrived since last meeting, was laid on the table, 


‘* These specimens" (Captain Buanes writes) ‘* are duplicates of what I for- 
warded to the Geological Society of Londen about six mooths ago. Professor 
Lyev. had cursorily looked over them, and a friend writes of some othera 
which had been sent from the same spot: * Mr. Lonspa.e is decidedly of opmion 
that the fossils are much more different specifically from European secondary 
fossils, than those received from Cufch « few. years ago.’"’ 

The principal varieties of these shells, are sketched in the accompanying plate, 

* (ix.) but it is impossible, from the imperfection of most of them in essential 
parts, to name them with accuracy. — > 

From the Chari hills, fig. 4, a large buccinum (?) 8 inches long ;—ammonites 
of several species (1, 2,) enclosed in wacken balls,—sometimes mineralized with 
a fine red ochre; belemnites, 3, occurring with and ioclosed in bivalves 11, 12, 
14 ;—ostrea, two varieties, 9 and 10. From Waogne, east of Bhosj, the same 
shelly conglomerate, containing a vartety of bivalves, 11, 15 and 16; pecteo 16 
aod 17 (area ?) with large ammonites, &c. From Liseput, the principal shells 
are pummulites 5, 6, 7,—some curiously curved in a saddle form ;—and small 
ege-shaped radiata, 9, pentacrinites ? . 

The geological matrix of the Chari and Wagne specimens is a yellow ochre- 
ous limestone similar to the lithographic stone from Jesulmir: one specimen 
has much the appearance of oolite. Also crystallized sulphate of lime, vesicu~- 
lar basalt with zeolites and gredn carth, septarium iron clay, iron sand, and 
fossil wood. ; 

From Hyderabad; gypsum cryst. compact sandstone and lias (?). 

Wara Vechia; granulur granite, passing into sandstone basalt—décom- 
posed felspar. re =. | 

Balmer, south of Jesulmir; sienite lithomargic conglomerate, white 
porcelain clay, red ochre balls. 

Liseput ; light clayey limestone—and porous basalt. 

Paccham island; sandstofic and coarse pebbly copglomerate, yellow lime- 

_ stone and gypsum, as before. 
Naitra; a basaltic grit. >. : 
Tramlow, six miles N. babe Biooj : iron pyrites. 
omra; porous red iron clay. 

anceee * riltocks of wacken pebbly conglomerate, same as from Mujjul : 

and close-grained basalt from a cone 200 feet high. 





| Daarniyo, iron veins in sand, worked as an ore; fossil trunk of a tree 
found inthe soil, : 
Lege Maur; lithomarge, yellow clay, iron conglomerate. . 
Badra; continuation of the yellow limestone, ith pectens and cythe- 
filet =O Dee ; s ii lcanio tafe 
hae Jeradar ; low hillocks of a porous light grey volcanic tuffa 


~The ¥ canic field of this rovince deserves a minute examination—and it is 
cican tie fe sae re that Paptata Buanes did not fayor the Society with sec- 
s and maps of the country to elucidate his specimens. This enterprising 
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I.—Remarks on M. Scureceu’s objections to the restored edidional of 
the Alif Leilah, or Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.. By Henry 
Torrens, Esq. B. A. and of the Inner Temple, B. C. S. 


‘At the time of the purchase of the Macan MS. by. Mr. Brown- 
Low, several of the most distinguished Arabic scholars in this part 
of India registered in this journal their opinion of it® value, The 
style of the language was declared to be singularly pure, ‘the narras 
tive spirited and graphic, and the collection of stories enriched with 
many tales either perfectly new to European readers, or. else given’ 
in a form very different from that under which they have been, hither- 
to known, garbled and abridged by the carelessness of translators, 
or by imperfection of the MSS. whence they were translated. * ‘dinde 
the publication of the opinions above alluded to, a letter addressed — 
by Mons. De Scuvecst to Mons. le Barén De Sacy, upon the subject 
of the thousand and one nights, has excited some attention in Calcutéa, 
with reference especially to the supposed excellence of thé Macan 
MS. ‘Mons. De Scuuiscer has asserted of these celebrated tales 
generally, that many, if not most of them, are plagiarized from a 
Sanscrit original, and that. others are * intercalated”’ stories, taking 
their rise in neither India nor Arabia. Hence he concludes that the 
greater the number of tales, the more frequent the plagiaries and 
intercalations ; and such being the case, ‘‘we may be assured,” he 
says, “that the most voluminous edition of the thousand and one 


‘nights will be the worst."”” Without stopping to weigh the soundnéss 


‘of this line of argument, based on a petitio principii, and inducing a 
most ‘inconclusive conclusion, it is worth while (the attack being so 
sweeping) to AgsUTIe the ve pee of this reasoning, and prove the 
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strength of Mons. De Scutecx’s position by examining the instances 
with which he supports it. If his conclusion be a true one, then the 
Macan MS. must be the worst instead of the best form of the 
thousand and one nights hitherto discovered, for it is ‘*the most 
voluminous :"’ the first five nights in this MS. for instance, contain 
the matter of the first seventeen nights of Gauuanp’s edition, and an 
additional tale, entirely new, besides. | In deference to so’celebrated 
a literatist as Mons. Scuuscen, it is. proper to consider what he 
advances attentively, and, keeping strictly to the letter of his argu- 
ments, to refute them, if possible, by their own assertions. It will not 
be perhaps difficult to show that the critic’s reasons for the adoption 
of the above opinion are remarkable rather for ingenuity than sound- 
ness, or to prove by demonstration that the new tales of a ‘‘ most 
voluminous” edition may bear not only the stamp of originality, 
but also strong internal evidence that they are indigenous to Arabia. 
Mons. DeScurece. supposes that the tales of the thousand and 
one nights could never have been popular with Mussulmans, owing 
to the multitude of supernatural beings of different kinds crowded 
into them, there being, he says, ‘ scarcely another step hence to the 
doctrine of polytheism.” In expressing this opinion, Mons. De S. 
has entirely forgotten the extreme superstition of the followers 
of the Prophet with respect to the existence of jinns, (both believers 
and accursed,) ghols, ufreets, and many other classes of imaginary 
beings, each distinguished by some. peculiarity of character and 
habits. These are introduced in multitudes in the tales in accordance 
with the ordinary Arab superstitions which obtain most credit with 
the most bigoted Mussulmans. They are introduced with most 
liberality in some of the tales eabounding especially in. the expressions 
of religious feeling, and the believing spirits invariably make use of 
the ordinary devotional phrases so constantly in the mouth of an 
Arab. They are introduced not on the dignus vindice nodus principle 
as what Mons. Ds S. calls ‘‘ semi-deities ;” they take part in the action 
of the story, and from their stupidity are the butts of the superior 
intelligence of men. So far from showing marks of transmutation 
to an Arab shape from a heathen original, they appear to be them: 
selves the surest proofs of the Arabian extraction of the stories they 
figure in. Mons. De S.'s determination to prove the Indian origin of 
many of the tales has led him .to the singular supposition that a 
eople whose manners they faithfully depict, and whose superstitions 
ry embody, that a people:whose very language bears testimony to 
ir passion for fiction, (the same word being employed in Arabic 
‘m, ™ 
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‘to express conversation and the relation of stories) would neglect such 
tales even though indigenous to their fatherland because the excess 
of supernatural agency in them savoured of “ polytheism !"" 

With reference, however, to the objection by Mons. De S. on the 
poimt of plagiarised tales, and his attempt to prove the plagiary by 
anachronisms, an expression in the story of the fisherman and the 
jinn in the Macan MS. may be cited, not inopportunely, as giving 
some index to the date at which it was originally composed. The 
jinn is described as having been shut in a jar for “ one thousand and 
eight hundred years’ from the tite of Sotomon, the son of Davin. 
Now this tale with one of Mons. De S.'s “‘ semi-deities”’ in it, whom 
he supposes importations into Arabia from an idolatrous source, and 
abominations in the eyes of orthodox Mussulmans, was by the above 
account composed during the third century of the Hejira, at the very 
height of Mussulman orthodoxy. 

Arguing on the supposition of the transmutation of most of the 
tales from heathen originals, Mons. De S. proceeds to point out how 
the Koran might have been introduced instead of the Vedas, and the 
mame of Harzoun ut Rasueev made to supersede that of Vicrama- 
piryA; and with reference to the introduction of that Khalif’s name, 
he cites the expression in the commencement of the thousand and 
one nights, “‘the chronicles of the Sassaniins”’ as constituting a 
palpable anachronism. Now the expression quoted does not exist 
in the Macan MS.: the words are a king among kings descended from 
the dynasty of Sassan ; and the mention of Islamism among descendants 
from Sassanian princes does,not appear to be in any way anachro- 

. nous. Again, Mons. De S. has ingeniously discovered in the four 
colors of the fish, (vide the tale of the fisherman) who in their 
natural shape were a population of Christians, Jews, Mussulmans, 

and Idolaters, a type of the four castes of the Hindoos ; for, says he, 

‘the metamorphosis: in the original was brought about by a jeu. de 

mots; varna i in the Sanscrit signifying colour as well as cast,"" This 

‘will hardly, hold good when we look to the Arabic Whevcih special 











“mention is made of the different religions of the men transmuted into 
fish of different colors. Now the Hindus have, it is true, four prin- 


cip 


castes, but their religion is a common gpe. Another instance 
Seisiiah much stress is Taid by Mons. De S. of the internal evidence 
pry n Indian extraction offered by the tales is cited from the tale of 
‘ sing and the physician: ~ ‘The position i is this. 1. The king ‘is 
: ned by: a MS. 2. Some Indian MS. are saturated with a solu- 
sn of arpimens.to protect them from insects. 3. No other ‘MSS. are 
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50 saturated. 4. This was, therefore, an Indian MS. thus ‘prepared. 
5. “This was, therefore, an Indian king. 6. “This was, therefore, an 
Indian story. The answer to this somewhat illogical sorties is—1. 
That an Indian king turning over an Indian MS. would not, as did 
the king in the story, have exposed himself to the chance of being 
poisoned. 2. That the supposition of the MS. being an ordinary 
Indian MS. would utterly take away the moral of the tale: 3. That 
‘(as the tale tells us) the supposed MS. was no MS. at all, for “‘ the king 
turned over six leaves, and looked upon them, and found nothing 
written upon them,” which induces’ a further search into the book, 
and a more certain death in consequence. But perhaps a literal 
‘translation of the latter part of the story from the Arabic of the 
Macan MS. will best show the futility of Mons. De S.’s argument, 
athe moral of the tale being the retribution inflicted by the victim on 
the oppressor by means of the knowledge he is in the commencement 
‘said to possess of ‘‘ all modes of healing, and of hurting.” 
One. Extract from the Story of the Physician and the King. 
* “And after this the executioner stepped forward, and rolled his eyes 
fiercely, and drew his sword, and said, ‘Give the word; and the physi- 
cian wept, and said to the king, ‘Spare me, spare me, for the love of 
God, and kill me not, or God will kill thee,’ and commenced extempora- 
neously reciting, 


e ‘If I live no man I’}) profit; if I perish curse for me 
“ey AD the good, when I'm no more, with every curse of infamy. 
a ee Was kindly; others cruel; they were prosperous; I lost all; — ise? 
: nr And benevolence hath made me master of a ruined hall*.’ ‘au Ieee 
*hen said the physician to the king, ‘ Tris is the return I meet. from you; 
-you return me the reward of ‘the crocodile.’ Then said the king, ‘ And 
whee the tale of the crocodif?’ The physician replied, ‘ It is not possi- 
gener to tell it, and i in this state; and as God is with you, spare 
od will spare you.” So then the physician Wept with exceeding 
: = ing, and certain of the king’s private attendants arose, and said, ® Oh! 
ng, grant us the life of this physician, for we have not seen him! com- 
eat towards you, and we have not seen him save as healing you 
, your | disease, which baffled all physicians and men of science,” Then 
said the e king to them, ‘ You know not the cause of my putting to death 
3 physician and this itis, that if I spare him, surely I myself am doomed 
as —— debate i ae dad aay hd wilt pe FLinel\ qs = ands Tas TRE | 
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to death without a doubt, for by healing me of the disease which I had 
by something held in the hand, surely it is possible he may slay me with 
something given me to smell ; hence I fear lest he kill me, and take a 
bribe for doing it ; sincevhe is a spy, and has come hither for no end but 

to compass my death; so there is no help for it,—die he must, and after 
that I shall be assured of my own life.” Then said the physician, ‘ Spare 
me, spare me, for the love’of God, and kill me not, or God will kill you.’ 
“Now when the physician, Oh ufreet, knew for certain that the king would 
put him to death without a doubt, he said to him, ‘ Oh king, if there is 
no help for it, but that I must die, then grant me a space that [ may go 
down to my house, and appoint my people and my kindred where they 
may bury me, and that I may relieve my soul from its obligations, and 
distribute my books of medicine. And I have a book, rarest of the rare; 

I offer it to you as an offering ; keep it as treasure in your treasury.’ 
Then said the king to the physician, ‘ What is in this book ?’ He replied, 
‘Things countless beyond the power of computation ; and as a small por- 
tion of the secrets that are in it, if you directly after you cut off my head 
open three leaves of it, and read three lines of the page on your left hand, 
then the head will speak with you, and give you answers to every ques- 
tion which you ask it.’ So the king wondered with exceeding wonder and 
shrugged with satisfaction and said, ‘ Oh physician, what! directly I cut 
_off your head will you speak to me?’ He answered, ‘ Even so, O king.’ 
So replied the king, ‘ This is a strange matter,’ and forthwith sent him 
away closely surrounded by a guard ; and the physician went down to his 
house, and performed all his obligations on that day, and on the next day 
he went up to the king's hall of audience ; and the umeers and ministers 
and chamberlains and deputies in office and the supporters .of the state 
went up also, the whole of them, and the presence chamber was as @ flow- 
‘er bed of the garden: and lod the physician came up into the presence 
chamber and stood before the king surrounded by guards, and with him 
he had an old volume, and a bottle for holding antimony, and in it a powder: 
and he sat down and said, ‘ Give me a charger, and they gave him a 
. charger ; and he poured the powder upon it, and spread it out, and said, 
© Oh king, take this book and open it not until you have cut off my head, 
and immediately you have cut it off, place it on this charger, and order its 
. being thrown upon that powder, and directly you have done (fat, the blood 
will stop flowing ; then open the book.” So the king gave orders for the 
- eutting off the physician's head and took the book; and the executioner 
arose, and struck the physician’s neck with the sword, and placed the head 
in the middle of the charger, and threw it upomthe powder, then the blood 
stopped flowing, and the physician Dooban opened his eyes, and said, 
- *Open the book, O king ;’,s0 the king opened the book, and found the 
 Jeaves stuck together, so he put his finger to his mouth, and moistened it 
with his tongue and opened.the first leaf, and the second, and the third, 
and each leaf did not open but with much trouble 5 80 the king turned over 
: erin - six leaves and Tooke® upon them, and found nothing written upon them. 
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The ‘said the king, : O physician, there is nothing, written upon these; 
th 


e pl physician replied, ‘ Turn over more still ;" ;'s0 he turned over three 
more, and ‘there had but a short space elapsed before the drugs penetrated 
his system at one time and on the instant, for the book was poisoned, and 
forthwith the king began to be conyulsed, and cried out, and said, ‘ The 
poison has penetrated me,’ and the head of the physician Dooban began 
to repeat extemporaneously, 


: ‘ They issued savage mandates, but not long 
' Survived they in their cruelty, for lo! . 
| "Twas but a little, and the mandate was not. 
. Had they done justice, justice were done them— 
‘But they did ill, and evil was their portion ; ; 


And fortune turned neainst them, strongly armed 
die With acts of woe and trouble. Thas they passed hence, 
ohh And the mute eloquence of their condition 


Repeated to them, ** This is your reward.— 
Blame not the retribution!''’ 


(So goes the tule) ; so when the physician’s head finished its pede the 
king fell down on the instant a dead corpse.” J 


as! : « 
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ba extract will give some idea of the literal style of a tale 
so'popular under GaLLanp’s paraphrase, but expressed i in the Macan 
- (as will be observed on comparison) much > ‘more in detail, an 
more graphically. ‘ Le Auinadicaiiae 
’ _ There’ remains now but to allude to Mons. De Scunmomt’ ‘3, mor 
, ing | assertion, that the more voluminous the edition . ‘off the ‘thousand 
and 0 one nights the worse will it be. ‘The best reply to this will be 
citation of a new tale forming part of the recital of the fourth 
ai sht in the Macan MS. It offers a fair occasion for the formation 
f « judgment on Mons. Dz &.’s sweeping assertion, for it has never 
en found save in this voluminous edition, and-is now translated’ of 
for the first time. - " ws woe Telia te fisid> ula wey wey 
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struck out the circle for the battu, and forthwith a doe antelope came 
within the circle. ‘hen said the king, ‘Over whose head the antelope 
shall leap and get away, that man will I kill.” ‘Then they narrowed the 
circle of the battu about it, and, behold, the antelope came before the 
king’s station and stood firm on its hind legs, and gathered in its fore feet 
to its breast, as if about to kiss the earth before the king ; so the king 
bowed his head in acknowledgment to the antelope; then it bounded 
over his head, and took the way of the desert. Now it happened that 
the king saw his attendants winking and pointing at him, so he said, ‘Ho! 
vuzeer, what are my attendants saying?" The vuzeer replied, ‘ They 
say you proclaimed that over the head of whomsoever the antelope should 
leap, that man shall be put to death.’ ‘Then said the king, ‘ By the life 
of my head, surely I will follow her up till I reach her ;’ so the king set 
forth in pursuit of the antelope, and gave not over following her till she 
reached a hill among the mountains. Then the antelope made as she 
would cross a ravine, so the king cast off his hawk at “her ; and the bird 
drove its talons into her eyes, to blind and bewilder her, agd the king 
threw his mace at her and struck her so as to roll her over. Then he dis- 
mounted, and cut her throat and flayed her, and hung the carcass to the 
pummel of his saddle. Now it was the time for the mid-day sleep, and 
the plain was parched and @fy, nor was water to be met with in it; atid 
the king was thirsty, and his horse also; so he went about searching for 
water, and he saw a tree dropping water, as it were clarified butter. 
Now the king wore gloves of the hide of a beast of prey, anal he took the 
cup from the hawk’s neck, and filled it with that water, and set down the 
water before the bird, and lo! the hawk sfruck the cup with its talons, 
and overturned it. So the king took the cup a second time, and caught 
the drops of water as they were falling until he filled it, for he thought 
the hawk was thirsty; so he s@t the cup before it, but she struck it with 
her talons and upset it. Then the king was annoyed with the hawk, and 
got upa third time, and filled the cup, and put it before his horse, but the 
hawk overturned it with its wings; then said the king, ‘ The Lord take 
you, you unluckiest of birds! you keep me from drinking, and keep 
yourself from drinking, and+keep the horse from drinking !"" So he struck 
the hawk with his sword, and cut off its wing, but the hawk began lifting 
up its head, and saying by signs, ‘ Look at what is beneath the tree.’ 
Then the king lifted up his eyes, and saw below the tree a young snake, 
> & poisonous one, and this which was dropping from the tree wus its poison. 
’ Then the king repented him of having cut off the hawk’s wing, and arose 
= and ‘mounted his horse and went, taking with him the antelope’s carcass 
a4 until he arrived at his tent within the hour, and he gave the antelope to 
ook, and said to him, ‘Jfuke, and make this ready." So the king 
eut bw in his re and the hawk: on his hand, and the bird struggled 
gaspingly, and died. Then the king cried out, wailing and lamenting for 
having «lai i the se and it was the cause of saving him from death ! 
And this is what occurted in the story of the king Sundubad.” 
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The above short tale is valuable as answering more than one ot 
Mons. De S.’s arguments. It contains instances of the same power 
of description and habit of close observation which form the princi- 
pal charm of the known tales. Any one who has been in the custom 
of watching the antelope, or observing the natural motions of the 
hawk, will recognise the action of the one and the other faithfully 
. described in the attitudes common to them when scared or excited. 
The mention too of Aawking the antelope proves the story to be purely 
Arabian: no other nation but the Arab using the hawk against large 
animals. The Persian hawks the hare, but only the Arab flies. his 
hird at the antelope. Thus then, so far from the additions to the ‘‘ most 
voluminous” edition being the cause of its deterioration, as unnatu- 
rally adapted from foreign sources to Arab manners, the very first 
of those additions is found to be a spirited tale describing graphically 
‘and naturally the progress of passion, (excited originally by a trifle, 
and ending in the blind commission of an act of ingratitude) and 
giving indisputable evidence of an Arab origin. ~« 

The judgment of those infinitely better qualified than myself to 
pronounce on the merits "of the Macan MS. is, it is submitted, 
fully. supported by the result of this brief inquiry. The translation 
having been made. literally from the Arabic, this will account for a 
singularity of expression which may be displeasing to most réaders, 
In undertaking to introduce the new tales to the English reader, I 
would be glad to avail myself of opinions upon the expediency of 
holding to this style of transiation, or adopting one more consonant 

with European idioms. "1 | 

 (Nore.—As far as we may be allowed to be capable of judging on such a 
point, we think our correspondent’s style of expression is particularly felicitous 
and suitable to the work, of which we are happy to see this public acknowledg- 
ment. of his having undertaken the translation. _ 

We had rather that the stories s should retain the terseness, the simplicity, the 
very y turns o expression as well as of idea so peculiar | to the language as to the 
Jiterature,of Arabia, than that they should be dressed ' up in the ‘uncongenial dis- 
guise of modern idiom however elegant. There is at the same time nothing, fn 
the style adopted, repugnant to our ears, already familiar from childhood with the 
oriental phraseology of the translated scriptures :—but, on the contrary, the 

foreigoness and antiquity of the incidents und reflections, and the admixture 
of the ernatural, now discarded from our a works of fiction, seem to acquire 
ort and harmony from a ‘corresponding 5 style of diction. We need agi refer. 
| Reiearto ‘the parallel passages qwoted in the Minute on soap me MSs. =n 

r. Minus @ol. V. page 598) to prove the great superiority + tone 
is on | = neal mony in the strict. a adr nite Hyd of he orig ‘ 
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[1.— Journal of Captain, M. Wapr’s voyage Jrom Lodiana to Mithan- 
kot by the river Satlaj, on his Mission to Lahér and Bahdwulpur in 
1882-33. By Lieut. F. Macxeson, 14th Regt. N. J. 


On the 8th December, after some days spent in constructing 
temporary locks on the mala, and here and there widening and deep- 
ening its channel, the boats arrived at its mouth and entered the 
river Satlaj about a mile above the village of Walipura. 

Our fleet consisted of eight boats, three built by Captain Wanpr at 
Lodiana for the accommodation of the mission, after the model of 
those used on the river Ravé ; one of a similar construction, the property 
of Lodiana merchants, also built at Lodiana ; two common Satlaj ferry 
boats, belonging to Lodiana baniahs; and two small boats with oars, 
for the convenience of communicating with the shore and taking the 
bearings of the reaches of the river. 

The Ravi boats are flat-bottomed, and nearly square fore and aft, 
with the prow andstern slightly raised : those built at Lodiana varied 
in length from fifty to fifty-five feet, and in breadth from eleven to 
twelve feet, having a depth of two and a half to two and three quar- 
ters feet. They drew, when not laden, from ten to fifteen inches water, 
and going down the stream in the actual state of the river were capa- 
ble of carrying from two hundred and fifty to three hundred maunds. 

The ferry boats in use in this part of the Satiaj are not much better 
than rafts, from which they differ little in appearance. They are very: 
broad at the stern, and terminate in a point at the prow, which is carried 
up high into the air. Although ¢ calculated for no other purpose, they are 
well adapted to the transport of hackeries and. cattle across the river ; 
the side planks being low, laden hackeries are easily lifted over them 
into the boats; or the ground at the ghat is raised to a level with 
them, and the time lost in embarkation and disembarkation is com- 
paratively trifling. Accidents to cattle can seldom occur, as they are 
able to step into the boats without difficulty, and no spage being 
lost in cross beams or partitions, a great number can be accommodated 
at a time. 

| Wallipura i is a small village: containing from thirty to forty mud 
hovels rit belongs to Sirdar Fatren Stncu ALAwatta. We remained 
there on the 9th i in expectation of the arrival of a party of Maha-raja_ 
Ransi T Bg ‘si irregulur horse, whigh was to escort the boats along _ 

e river. = 
The bre the river at this point, where not intersected by. 
sand banks, audatebhwio Rete ore res gases The Badin chelate 
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under the left banks gave from fourteen to fifteen feet water, which 
decreased to seven and six feet within twenty yards of the shore, 
beyond which it was extremely shallow. 

From Ropur, where the Sat/aj enters the plains to where it is joined 
by the Lodiana aala, it may be said to have run a course of near fifty 
miles» At Ropur its bed consists of large smooth pebbles mixed with 
a slimy mud ; after leaving that place it runs over a loose sandy soj] 
through a flat country, and during this part of its course the present 
left bank is generally low. There is a high bank passing close under 
GChamkaur, Balolpur, Michiwdra kum, and Lodiana, which points out 
the old channel. This is now pretty nearly the course of the small 
nala, which rises in the marshy ground between Ropur and Chamkaur, 
and enters the Saf/aj a little above Wallipura,. ‘The slip of land between 
it and the present channel of the Sat/aj varies in breadth from eight 
to two miles and less: it is low and much intersected with nalas, 
most of which are without water during the greater part of the year; 
but their beds and banks retain a degree of moisture when the rest 
of the country is parched and dried up, and afford an abundant 
supply of grass of a good quality within a convenient distance. from 
the cantonment of the troops. 

. The right bank from opur downwards; is generally high and the 
face of the country elevated, sloping gradually from the hills, _which 
recede northwards, towards the river, near which it is much: broken 
and cut up by ravines. On both sides the country is tolerably open and 
free from heavy jungle, but on the right sparingly cultivated, Water 
is found much nearer the surface on the left than on the right bank, 
and‘cultivation is more uniform. There is a tract of grass jungle on 
‘both sides of the river near Chamkaur: it forms excellent pasture for 
buffaloes which are numerous and. particularly large. Wild hogs are 
sometimes found in this vicinity: they come from the hills on the 
opposite side, and swim the river at night to feed on the sugar-cane. 
*) The tamarisk jungle is seen‘in small quantities near the river at 
Talore, and even higher up, but never grows to any considerable 
height, and is thin and straggling: the soil left by the overflowing of 
the river in which it chiefly grows, does not appear to have acquired 
‘that richness which it is said to possess at a greater distance from the 
river's source. wes 1 eee 
, ing the cold wrenshensalille at its lowest. the Satlaj i is, fordable 
Mapes! places between Ropur and Lodiana, and even tO» its junction 
s but it»can no where be: forded in a direct line; it is 
o follow the shoals or sand beaeiaser selina the passage 
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circuitous and tedious ; and owing to the namerous quicksands, it must 
always be considered an affair of danger for bodies of troops to 
attempt. As the sands are constantly shifting, the fords also are 
liable to change. 

I am not aware of the exact number of boats between Ropur and 
Lodiana, The principal ghats or ferries are those opposite to Rihon, 
Michiwdéra and Fabor ; the two first lie in the route from Jagadri on 

the Jumna to Amritsir, and a considerable traffic passes by them. 
There may be sixteen boats at Rahon and eight at Machiwdra. The 
ghat at Fabor has upwards of fourteen, and is also much frequented, 
lying in the direct route from Ambéla through Lodtana to Amritsir 
or Laiér. There is also a chat at Kirdna, which may have eight 
boats, and another near Ropur which has four. Besides the boats at 
the ghits there are a few scattered here and there at the different 
villages on the banks of the river belonging to the zemindars, and 
used by them for the convenience of crossing to and fro, and trans= 

porting grain and firewood. 
~ On the morning of the 10th we left Wallipura. The river was 
swollen and muddy from rain, which had fallen higher up during the 
two previous days, and which somewhat increased the rapidity of 
the current. As near as I could judge from the rate at which people 
were walking on the bank, it must have averaged near three miles in 
the hour. Our boats kept chiefly in the shallow water for the con- 
venience of using the pole to push them along; they are furnished 
with oars, but the Satlaj and Ravi boatmen seem to be unaccustomed 
to their use ; and the oars are so very clumsy and unwieldy, that they 
would require at least four persons to each to serve them with effect. 
‘Leaving Wallipura the deep channelruns under the left bank for 
upwards of a mile, when the river separates into three branches ; the 
main one, which we followed, running under the mght bank to DAd- 
dhdra, near which the three branches again unite and form an unin- 
terrupted channel 400 vards broad. On our left we passed fhe ghat 
of Talwandi, where there were ten boats similar to those already 
described. Judging from the number of people we saw crossing, it 
must be a considerable thoroughfare; a small traffic passes by this 
youte from Jhajraon and the Milk Rohie to Doab bist Jalimdar. 

After passing Talwandi the deep channel again crosses aver to the 
left bank, and on approachipg nearto BAundri, makes a long sweep. 
in téwards the left, running close under that village. a 
es The country ‘on our left to-day was low and uncu'tivated, ‘subject 
‘to inundation; aud consisted chiefly of pasture land; that on our 
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right appeared high. There were fields of stubble and patches cover- 
ed with the cotton plant. We passed one inlet from the river on 
the right, and a jharf jungle extending a short distance on the bank, 
but low and thin. We stopped at Bhundri, estimated distance from 
Wallipura four kos. This village, like the rest which we passed to: 
day, is hardly deserving of remark: it contains a small paka mosque, 
which is in much danger of being destroyed by the river. ‘The 
dwelling houses, of which there may be 100, are all of mud, either 
thatched or with kacha terraced roofs. It has two baniahs’ shops. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Mussalman zemindars. “Bhundri and 
Khanpur, Wazir ke Gaur, villages in the neighbourhood; are inha- 
bited by a caste of Putial Rajputs, who claim descent from Réjas 
Hosrdt and JacrAt. Their ancestors were converted to Islamism 

* some five centuries ago by Hazraat Suan Kardt Curisati, one of 
the descendants of Hazrat Sueixu Farin, the famous saint of Pik 
Patan. His relics are deposited somewhere between the villages of 
Talwdara and Sheikh Chishti under the shade of a grove of bdbul trees : 
there is his kKhangdh or shrine, which the surrounding inhabitants visit 
in great ‘crowds on certain days of the year to pay him the pants 
due to a saint. 

The Patidls retain many of their Hindu custome, oxpadialia the 
¢ceremonials at births and marriages, in which theSreliniizs elena 
assists and claims the usual fees. cro: . 

They intermarry only among themselves, it being thought F) disgrace 
to give their daughters in marriage to a person of different rye or 
descent. si ib 

*’ The’ Jats, Gujars, Harnis, Arrains, is chiefly compoze the pea-~ 

santry of the country from abdve Lodiana down to Firozpur, all claim 
descent more or less" remote from a Rajput stock. They are generally 
‘il-looking, tall and , but with large bones’ and sinewy limbs. 

‘The usual dress of étter sort is a blue-colored dAéti;tied someé- 

what differently from the common mode, reaching dowii nearly to 

‘the ankles, and seeming to embarrass their motions in walking. With 

i. this they wear a large cotton ehadder or sheet, which is either flang 
ie $n double folds” cover the shoulder and across the breast, or used to 
_— wover the whole body; it is exchanged for a blanket in the cold. 

a eather. The turban is of cotton, either plain or dyed blue, and tied 
neti ne Sikh: fashion in a high topf, gnd sometimes in loose folds, 
eaving great part of the head uncovered. The coarse cotton cloth 
 ehic arene » th i boston wear is a home manufacture. — 
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Their women share in the labour of the field, and perform alk the 
menial and laborious offices about the house. They fetch water from 
the wells, prepare the cakes of cow-duvg (opla) for fuel, and cleanse 
and plaister their mud hovels and chatbitras, while the husbands are 
smoking. their pipes, or employed in making rope of the miunjgh grass 
and. repairing their implements of husbandry. Disputes among them 
are referred to a paach orcouncil of the Chaudries (eldersof the village), 
or to arbitrators chosen by the parties... The men are addicted to the 
use of bhang: are turbulent, quarrelsome, revengeful, and careless of 
the shedding of blood... Their prevailing vice is, petty thieving. 
Female infanticide is practised, but is not very common among 
these tribes. 

» After the decline of the Dehli empire, the whole tract of country 
from Ropur down to Mamdot on the left bank of the Satis, fella 
prey to Rat Anmap Muwny, one of the numerous adventurers who 
rose to a temporary consequence in those days. When Raxgi‘t Sincu 
crossed the Satlaj in 1808, and took Jagraon, the portion of this 
extensive territory which still remained in the possession of Ras 
Axupav’s family was subjected to that conqueror, and Jagrion and 
its dependencies were bestowed by him in jaghir on Sirdar FattEex 
Sinan Anawauua, under whose rule they still continue. | His terri- 
tory joins that of the JAind raja near Lodiana, and reaches with few 
- interruptions to within a short distance of Firozpur. It is ill culti- 
wated, and:almost destitute of wood, which is no where used for fuel 
by the villagers. Jagrion, the Ddr-ul amal, is about 10 miles inland 
from PBAundri. = i reas 
- On. the 11th we left BAuadri. For two miles beyond this. place 
the left bank of the river is excessivelyshigh; the deep channel runs 
rapidly under it, undermining large fragments of the soil, which con- 
tinued falling as we passed, and raised large waves on the river. 
After passing the villages of KhAdt and Gursian, the deep channel 
_crosses oyer to the right bank, leaving the villages of 7Tglwdra and 
Sheikh Chishti far away to the left, at the extremity of a wide tract of 
sand. Further on, at the same distance from us, we passed Bhamdl 
and Sdlampur, when the river again doubled round a point, and the 
‘deep. channel brought us under the village of Sidhuan on the left 
bank. | RT etre bb . eae - sith gue 
«To-day. the, river. was devious and winding in its course, much 
intersected with sand-banks, which from a distance appeared to stretch 
-quite across the channel and threaten. a serious obstacle to. farther 
progress. . The,shoals were numerous, appearing to cross.each other 
7 = ; * 
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all directions; ; insomuch, that it required great care and attention 
to steer clear of them. None but an experienced ‘eye could distin- 
guish from a ten distance what the boatmen ¢all “kacha’” from 


- 


‘ Fath heal A villager” who accompanied us from Bhundri pointed 
to a number of temporary huts on the left bank near that place, the 
inhabitants of which had, in his memory, removed no less than three 
times from © one bank to the other, in consequence of the river 
changing its course and undermining its banks. Abounding | as it 
does with shoals and sand-banks, and running over a loose soil 
through a flat country, this frequent change i in its channel is the less 
surprising : it generally occurs after the rains, when its waters are 
swollen and impregnated with earthy particles. The prevalence for 
a “length of time of a particular wind occasions the choaking up of 
the old channel, which the waters leave on subsiding, to pursue a 
new directign. 

“The country to-day differed little in its features from that we had 
passed the day before. At this season there are no crops standing, 
and, save in the vicinity of villages where a few garden vegetables 
a an ‘appearance of verdure, the whole has an unvaried arid aspect. 

es are only seen near the. villages, and those generally of the 
common bér, with here and there a pipal. ‘The Shan ‘is met with 
only vin smal] patches, low and straggling. There was a great j improve- 
ment “observable in the soil of the banks of the river, especially that 
of the Tight bank, which exhibited strata of a -Tich red clay with 
moald of i darker color beneath. During the first part of our 
costes after leaving Bhundri, ‘the current was rapid, running ‘under 

° hi 1 bank : at the rate of four miles an hour; as we ap approached 
ehi’en of our j journey it becaine sluggish, scarcely | averaging ‘a mile 
a half. We had a a depth i in some ‘Places of eighteen and twenty 
fect, a1 and in others not more than four: ii : in 1 the ¢ 1¢ deepest p part this occur- 
Mee there were many channels, ‘and we we Penight “not liave beer 
dearest, « although we always chose those which in app earance 
se? to Ve th € greatest body of water. cena uhe ito. fo fetes 

a ng Si Sishaen I observed i immense flocks of wild geese f ~ 
in an nd-banks, a ‘and close to them an alligator, the first : re" 

he river, ane gh they ease to have been “found as is 
| ave  Ropur, and’s l ones are sometimes caug ht in the nala 
ae Ee Bid” nda Qe coldness off the we om ea nay account for Tay 
} wets: Li hert seen th 1em in greate n ces al 
a wild : re eke ee ae 
it dc uc $ 
— ack 6 tl. ) 
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We came to about a mile beyond Sidhuan ; estimated diptance from 
Bhundri eight kos. 

_ There i is a ghat at Sidhuan, Tt is in the road to. Ropur, in the 
Doab bist Jalimdar, and has ten boats, but the traffic by this route is 
inconsiderable, The duties are levied by the officers of Maha-raja 
RanJi’t Sincu and Sirdar Farren SINGH ALAWALLA, on either side 
respectively. The village of Sidiuan is large, but has no bazar ; 
contains from two hundred to two hundred and fifty mud and paka 
dwelling houses; with three baniahs’ shops or hattis which supplied 
our people with food. 

On the 12th we left Sidhuan, ‘The channel continued under the 
left bank for upwards of two miles, when it passed the village of 
Shaffipura, and, crossing over to the right with considerable winding, 
brought us in the fourth reach nearly opposite to Tihara; there divid-— 
ing into two branches, the smaller one ran directly under that town, 
while the larger struck off to the right towards Kanaian arnl Bhaggian. 

Tihara is the site of extensive ruins, which shew that it was once a 
place of some consequence; native authorities mention its being 
inhabited so long ago as the time of the Persian SECANDER S#HAu’s 
expedition. The ruins now standing are of more modern date. It 
has suffered great damages from the inroads of the river. The pre- 
sent dwelling houses of the inhabitants are of mud, and mingle dis- 
agreeably with the half dilapidated but substantial brick walls of its 
former buildings. In the time of the DeA/i emperors, it was attached 
to the Suba of Lahdor. It was taken from the descendants of Rat 
AHMAD Mons (after they had been driven from Mamdot by the Pathan 
family of Kusur) by Rangtt Sino, and given by him in jaghir to 
Farren Sincu Atawatta. The soib in the vicinity is good, and 
there are a number of fine paka wells, but little cultivation. The 
zemindars are Arrdins, more commonly called Mollies, to the eastward ; 
a class who seldom engage in cultivation on a large scale. 

_ About six miles beyond Tihara is the village of Tariwala, opposite 
to: which the right branch of the river again divides, the main stream 
making an immense circuit to the north-west, and leaving an island 
of three, or four miles in breadth between it and the left channel 
which ran under 7 Tihara. Night overtook us before we arrived at the 
| junction of the three branches, and we were obliged to stop opposite 
to a village | on the right bank called Ramé-ke. We were separated 
from our mA, party, and Ramé-ke could furnish no provision for our 
bears ‘camp-followers. From Sidhuan to Ramé-ke fourteen 
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On the following morning, the 13th, we continued our. journey, 
having previously sent on one of the boats at an early hour to: ‘pur. 
chase provisions. At Talwandi we came up with our advanced party ; 
they had been able, with much difficulty, to procure a rupee’s worth 
of dred from that village. There is a ferry, but I saw only one boat. 
After leaving Talwandi the river makes a very sudden turn to thé 
right, round a point which we had much difficulty in weathering ; and 
when this was accomplished, our boate drifted to the opposite shore 
and grounded on the sand-banks. A mile or more beyond this the 
three branches unite, and from the point of their junction to the chat 
of Midne and Rerii the river runs in a straight uninterrupted channel, 
confined by moderately high banks, and presenting in front, as far as 

the eye could reach, an unbroken surface of water. It is here a fine 
stream passing by Punidn where the river is again broken by shoals 
atid sand-banks. The next reach brought us near FatteApur, from 
whence, lea¥ing Jhdnidn on the left, the deep channel crosses over to 
the right bank, and in the next sweep tothe left under MaAdrdj-wala, 

“The banks to-day were studded with villages at a distance of a 
kos, more or less, from the river. Those in the district of Diaram- 
kot belong to Mah&-raja Ransi’r Sinca, who has a small detachment 
of cavalry there and a fort; those in the FattehgarA district are held 
by Seer Sinca Banvsicu, a thanadar under the Mahé-raja, and 
the rest by Sirdar Fatren Stnon Avawatta. In some the authority 
is divided, half the village belonging to the kAalsa and half to the 
jdghirdér. They are all small and thinly mhabited. | 

We stopped at MahGrdj-wdla estimated distance from Ramé-ke ten 
kos by the river. 

. This village is inthe Fattehgarh district, now held by Sauer Sincu 
- _Buypetcw as thanadar. The lands are sAdlisa (or rent-free). Fatteh- 
garh and the neighbouring country formerly belonged to Tara Sinon 
Guarsaof Kang on the other side. Like most of the Sikh Sirdars, 
this person gose from an obscure origin to sudden, but, in his case, tem- 

porary power. ‘He was originally a common shepherd, and acquired the 
name of ‘‘ Giaiba’’ (or wonderful) in his boyhood, from the circum-— 
stance of his having constructed a rude bridge of rope over the river 

| Weh, which falls into the Satéaj below Andrisa, and across which he 

sf wasin the habit of driving his sheep to graze on the opposite 
where the pasture was of a better quality. He joined the camp of the 

Lal ir- chief, » who was just then: entering on his is career of conquest, © 

a needy soldier, and d after serving: a returned laden with © 

‘i r 2 he cdsposed of in collecting a few ee With these 
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he commenced a system of depredations on the country. Many needy 
adventurers flocked to him, till by degrees he found himself at the 
head of a formidable band; he then raised the standard of indepen- 
dence, proclaimed himself a Sirdar or chief, and commenced adding 
to his small patrimony by preying upon the weaker of his neighbors. 
Village after village submitted to his rule, till, by fraud and force, he 
became master of a large tract of country on both sides of the river. 
He had scarcely time, however, to enjoy his good fortune, when the 
extent of his territory attracted the notice of the Lahdr chief, who did 
not long want a pretext to dispossess him. The whole of his ill 
acquired possessions fell into the hands of the Mah4-raja, by whem 
Fattehgarh was confirmed in jdéghir to Hari Sineu, the same person 
who had held it under TAné Sincu Guatsa. At a subsequent period 
Hares Sincu became disaffected toward the Lahdr chief, and in 13825- 
26 was one among the Sirdars who openly threw off their allegiance 
to him, and, in virtue of their possessions on the left bank of the 
Satlaj, claimed the protection of the British Government, whom they 
wished to acknowledge as lord paramount. The others were Sirdar 
Farren Sincu ALAWALLA, Sirdar Curr Sineu of Kot Kapara, and 
Qurus-v’-pi~n Kua‘s Kasarra, the Pathan chief, whose family are 
now in possession of Mamdot. It was not thought expedient to comply 
with their wishes, and they were directed to return to their allegiance 
to the Khalsa Ji.. Sirdar Hari Sincu dying soon after, the territory 
of Fattehgarh was taken possession of by the Lafdr chief, and has since 
continued to be kAdisa land. 

On the 14th we left Mahdraj-wala. The river pursues a very 
winding course from this place till it passes between Mundhidila on 
the right and Wala Kdli Raon on the left hand; from thence it runs 
in a straight direction past Asappura Tibdi and Piyal on the right, 
and Malha Jungh Lulu-wdla and Tibbhi Kusainé-wdla on the left. 
These villages are all small and insignificant, averaging from thirty to 
sixigamue hovels. 
se current to-day was so sluggish and the wind so foul, that where 
the deep agen ran under high banks we had recourse to the track- 
ing rope There was too great a depth of water to admit of using 
the bamboo, and where the banks were unfayorable to tracking we 
had recourse to the oar. The boatmen only used one ata time, and . 
alone required the services of more than half the crew; the rest 
-were. occupied at the stern — oar (which is used for a rudder) in coun- _ 
tating tbe. efforts of the a We made but little way by these. 
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means, and the boatmen seemed very glad to abandon the oar forthe 
rope where the banks admitted of tr: icking. 
_ After passing the village of Pipal we came in sight of the right 
bank of the Bedh or Beds, stretching across the horizon from N. E. to 
S. W. It is very high, and has a commanding appearance contrasted 
With the flat country which it overlooks. Before arriving at the 
junction of the Beds and Satlaj we passed a small river on our right, 
near the village of Andrfsa. This was the Wenhk: it measured in 
breadth at the mouth forty yards, but was much narrower a little 
higher up, and had a depth of 12 feet. The Wenh rises in the hills 
which recede northwards from Beldspur at a place called Ghar Shan- 
kar, and in its course through the Doub Bist Jalindar, passes between 
Phagwéra and Jalindar ; from thence southward to Dakni kui Sarai, 
and south-west to Nakedir. From Nakodir its direction is west to 
near Sulfdnpur, when it turns to the south and enters the Satlaj 
below Andrisa. The length of its course may be roughly stated at 
sixty kos; its bed is never quite dry, but it has very little water 
during the months of January, February, and the early part of March. 
The Beds joins the Satlaj about two kos below Andrisa. . It has 
by no means so large a body of water at the junction as the Jatter 
river, but its current is stronger and water clearer. The high bank 
which was visible from Pipal,is more than a mile from the present chan- 
nel. After meeting, the two rivers are split into numerous channels, 
divided by shoals and sand-banks. The Sat/aj throws off one larze 
and a number of smaller branches to the left, but its main channel 
continues its course under the right bank past the ghiat of Hari-ke, 
carrying with it the water of the Beds. The large branch to the left 
runs under a high bank pastthe village of Bhidan-wila, The ghit 
~ at Hari-ke is near three miles below the present junction of the two 
rivers. ‘The village itself and chhdoai are on the top of the high bank 
at a distance of a mile anda half across the sand from the ghat. 
Rayair Sincu has always a party of horse from one to two hundred & 
strong stationed at this place. From the 14th to the 28th December 


u the boats were detained at Bhidan-wdla in expectation of the arrival 
3, of the mission from Lafidér. During this time I had ample. opportu- . 
Pe nity of judging of the extent of traffic passing by this ghat. Thirty- 








two boats with three men to each were unceasingly employed from 

morn to night. in transporting loaded hackeries and beasts of burthen 
‘of every description across the rivers. [observed little difference on 
one ¢ ay from another—it. was a scene of constant. activity and 
RADAR gt Siew ail iy S09 6h TSN att weer AH Wome 
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' The passage of the gh&at generally occupied from fifteen to 2 
minutes. 

Nearly the whole of the trade of Affghdnistén, Kashmtr and the 
Panjab with Hindustin, and by Bombay and Calcutta with Europe, 
passes by this ghfit. Independent of the foreign trade, it is a great 
commercial thoroughfare for the interchange of the productions of 
the countries more immediately on the banks of the river Satlaj. 
The Mulk Réhi from the neighborhood of Farid koth, Ropur koth, 
&c. sends by this route the immense quantities of grain which it 
supplies to Lahdér and Amritsir. Lighter articles, the bafta and fine 
cloth for pagris, manufactured in the Doab Bist Jalindar at Rdhon, 
Phagwdra and Hushiarpur, which are in greater demand in the upper 
part of Hindustan, pass also by this route. 

Twas unable to ascertain the average amount of daily collections 
at the chat, from the circumstance that the duty of great part of the 
merchandize which passes is not levied till its arrival at Amritsir, 
and merely pays for a rowdna in crossing the river. It is the same 
with merchandize coming from Amritsir, which is taxed before leay- 
ing that place; this refers to the right bank of the river. 

The following list, obtained from the ghat munshi, shews the rate 
of collection on the left bank. 





For a canicl loaded with grain, ...2.c ce eecaeeeeseeeceeeeess OS 
For ditto ditto with salt, .. 0... .0cc ce cs cece ce cee eewecceeee OS 0 
For ditto ditto with gund shakar, ...seeeeceresecerecnererss OF 7 fi 
For ditto ditto with shakartari and first kind of Airana,...-.-.. 4 0 a. 
For ditto Sittin WE CIOL, we-dodts wameee seen Meaeencnss eeetatn 6. sie 
For a large (dri gérf, loaded with any description of articles, ex- 

CEpPt SLAIN, .. 20 ee eee crew renner sssessewesnsesnesrosacss 115 90 
For = gdrf load of grain to merchants, ....¢.--.----0ee-ee00. 2 5 9 
For ditto to brahmans, to fagire and bhais, .... 02 sees eens s ~ 0113) Oy 
For ditto to a maund of coarse Miranay oe eee cece er eee e anne es O- hesd 
_ For ditto to a maund of pushmina, io <5 eeiein Giemsa se Selec wmueen Goeth Ue 

. _ For ditto to a maund of opium and indigo, ...++-+-++----+--- 2 0 v 
we “For ‘ditto to a donkey load of grain, .... ---- 12-2 ee ee ee ee ee ee Od ts 
T'Por - ditto to a bullock or pony load of grain, Tater avavcvoegnrss. Ok oF 
| -For ditto to a gar! load of salt, .... ...--. 6. eee cece ee eeeeee DIS O 


~ At Jdné-gill, 12 miles below Heari-ke, the united streams of the 

Beds and Satlaj are called the Ghara, but known to the natives by 

the name Nai. Between Hari-ke and Firozpur are the ghats of Hiimad- 

wdla and Talle-wala > the former hgs twelve, and the latter ten boats. 

Part of the trade of the Panjab with Hindustda, and a small portion of 

‘that from Khorasdn and Affghdnistin which enters the Panjab at Dera 
- Ismael Khan, — the Sat/aj at these ghats. The roads by which the 
2a . 
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trade passes from them and from Hari-ke are much infested by» rob. 
bers. In the immediate vicinity are the Dogri and Jat zemindars who 
are notorious for their thieving propensities. From Hari-ke, and 
lower down the river, to Lahér and Amritsir, the Akalis; and from 
Firozpur and Hari-ke to Ambalah, the country of the Sodhie Sahebs 
has to be passed. The merchants engaged in this trade contract with 
the owners of the camels and garis for the safe conduct of their goods 
to their place of destination, and these latter make their own arrange- 
ments with the disorderly tribes whose territory they have to pass 
through; the escort, one of their number, is generally sufficient to 
ensure safety. 
Below Hari-ke on the left bank of the river a tract of heavy grass 
jungle extends for several miles—it is here and there interspersed 
with the jAau; and there are numerous inlets and creeks from the 
river which insulate great portions of it. The islands thus formed 
are cover with the thickest jungles; those of the jAau, which is 
| atrong and elastic, are almost impervious to horsemen, while those 
. covered with grass rising to the height of twelve and fourteen feet, 
| are cut into deep ravines and contain large pitfalls. Tigers are 
found in these jungles. I went outin pursuit of them with Sirdars 
Ravan Sincu, Guiasa Rea, and a large number of his followers 
mounted on horseback. The Sirdar gave strict orders to his men 
not to use their matchlocks, and | anticipated the novel gratification 
of seeing a tiger attacked and killed sword in hand. The traces. of 
them were innumerable. Every nala we crossed presented fresh foot 
smarks; and though not so fortunate to encounter any, we must 
have been following close upon them €. whole day. The ground is 
ainfavorable to the sport both for horsemen and elephants, Suen to 
. othe number of daldals and quick-sands. 
+. On the 3rd of January at Firozpur.° The fort which is aiiegie 
about three miles from the river was built by Sultan Fenoz III. 
“nephew to the emperor Guias-v’-pIN (TucHuax), and who reigned 
pe. from A. ‘D.1351. to 1387. It is an irregular building, of no strength, 
and having little means of defence. The interior is filled up with 
a soil to half the height of. the outer walls, and crowded with paltry 
| : | =prick:-houses: and, mud shovels iacparated. only by alleys about six feet 
_ pi eigninss» present possessor of the fort and adjacent territory is 
ncn. \cuMAN Kaun, widow of Duana Sincu. ammloed Liver 
jomkuu Sinon, the brother of Gusan > 
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Bakussh Stxou, who added to it large possessions on both sides of 
the river. On the death of Gur Bakusu Sinan, his four sons divid- 
ed the territory between them, and the fort and adjacent lands fell to 
the share of Daana Sinou before mentioned. Dnana Sinon dying 
without male issue, his three surviving brothers put in their claim to 
the estate, but the widow Lacumawn Kaur referred her cause to the 
Political Agent at Ambdla, and it was ultimately decided in her favor 
by a reference to the Shaster law. 

The Kaggar river, from which Ftroz Suda III. dug a canal to the 

Kerah, is said to have emptied itself into the Satlaj near Firozpur. 
We found no trace of it. If the Aeggar be understood to be the 
same river with the Gaggar which ran between Améala and Sarhind, 
and afterwards received another river from Shahabad and the Saras- 
wati from Thanesar, there must be some mistake in supposing that it 
ever joined the Satlaj near Firozpur. The old course of the Gaggar 
is well known; after reaching the Bhatnér frontier it ®ent by the 
name of Séire, and its direction through the desert to near Dilawen, 
where it was lost in the sands, may be traced by the forts of Surat- 
garh, Chehdrgarh, Phulra 1st, Phulra 2nd, Mojhgarh, Marrath, Ruk- 
kanpur, which were built on its banks. This channel has long ago 
been filled up with sand, and it is only here and there at long inter- 
wals that any traces of it remain. ; 
. ‘From the 3rd to the 12th of January we were detained at Firozpur, 
‘surveying the boundary of the Sirdarni’s little territory. We found 
it very ill defined and disputed on every side. Of the country we 
‘saw, not more than one-thirtyeth part was under cultivation; the rest 
was either entirely barren or covered with a low straggling brush- 
wood of no value. There was a large tract of karil and jhand jungle, 
and I also heard of a forest of sisu at some distance, but did not visit 
‘the spot to ascertain the fact. 

In the jhand and karil jungles, whith I traversed in following the 
Firozpur boundaries, I observed several sites of towns and villages, 
and a great number of fine paka wells, now half filled with rubbish 
and fallen to decay, but which sufficiently prove that the country 
-was, formerly thickly inhabited. It has suffered much from the 
-misrule which has long prevailed. The petty states by which it is 
ssurrounded are so promiscuously interwoven in their limits that it 
would be difficult to point to one,among them which is not at vari- 
ance witb all the rest as to its boundaries. To this circumstance 
‘qnust be mainly-attributed the immense quantity of waste land which 
: e in every direction; for no sooner docs one party 
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attempt to reclaim a portion from the desert, than the rest interfere 
to dispute their right to the soil. As we receded southward from 
the river, the sand assumed that undulating appearance which is 

+ described as characteristic of the skirts of the Indian desert, small 
mounds occurring at intervals, the soil of which was hard and covered 
with thorn and brushwood. The wells at a distance from the river 
were of considerable depth; but the territory, as was once the case, 
might be made independent of them and fertilized at very little 
expense. The dry bed of a nala called the Suwkrf traverses it in 
various directions, and it would only require a canal a mile in length 
to let into it the waters of the Seflaj near Tihara. 

The zéemindars are Jats and Dogres (also a caste of converted 
Hindus); they are chiefly engaged in pastoral pursuits, rearing large 
herds of buffaloes, on the sale of the ghee and milk of which they depend 
for subsistence. It is probable they have been driven to this life by 
the unsettled state of the country, which precludes in a great measure 
all agricultural employment; it does not appear that they are from 
remote time a pastoral people. The country, as | before observed, 
bears marks of having been much more generally cultivated at an 
earlier period ; and though the present race have become addicted to 
predatory habits, arising from the circumstances of their situation 
under petty authorities at variance with each other, it would not be 
difficult, under a better ordered government, to give them a taste for 
more peaceful and industrious occupations. At present they are 
Miserably low in the scale of civilization, and the feuds existing 

among them, which are fomented rather than suppressed by their 
‘pulers, aré not unfrequently the cause of bloodshed. The faith they 
profess is the Mubammedan; but they are grossly ignorant on the 














ss gtibject of their religion, and do not pay much attention to the out- 
: ‘ ward forms of it. The Worn is little consulted. The elders of the 
, > village decide most of their differences, and the parties not abiding 
ss by their decision are left to seek their own redress. Haier tex Win 
soy * In the detection of theft and other offences, the practice of chewing 
ss Hee"and immersing the head under water, and other equally infallible 
. tests, are commonly resorted to. Every species of ‘torture is put in 
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practice by the authorities to obtain forced confessions. © 
little difference observable in the appearance of the 
ntry here from the same class in the vicinity of Lodiana ; but 
‘Beyond Firozpur the Dogre caste are distinguished bya greater swar- 
" @hiness 6f complexion “and” harsher features. They are’ also more 
dirty in” heir dress and persons, and many ‘among them go bare 
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headed, The Hindo merchants, from the command which they have 
of money, exercise a preponderating influence in the internal manage- 
ment of the Firozpur domain. The ryuts, from their extreme poverty, 
are forced to mortgage their crops to provide themselves with seed 
and the necessary implements of husbandry. Money is advanced at 
an enormous rate of interest, the lowest in the most favorable seasons 
being half an anna per month for every rupee; but the necessities 
of the people are such, they are now frequently obliged to pay 14 
anna per month, and compound interest is charged after three months. 
The cattle and even the ploughs (which resemble those used to the 
eastward), are the property of merchants. It requires three pairs of bul- 
locks to work a well during twelve hours of the day, and the quantity 
of ground cultivated is fifty kacha bigahs. The poor from the neigh- 
boring territories bordering on the desert resort to the banks of the 
river to cultivate the autumnal crops and earn a bare subsistence, 
but their attachment to the desert in preference to the chimate near 
the river prevents their settling. 

On the afternoon of the llth we took leave of the Sirdarni and 
started next morning for Mamdot. A mile beyond Firozpur the river 
divides into two branches, the deep channel continuing under the left 
bank running separate for more than a mile; they again unite, and 
soon after splitting again unite at a short distance above the ghat of 
Bare-ke. Bare-ke is in the direct road from Firozpur through Aasur 
to Lahér, from which it is distant thirty kos. It is the nearest point 
of approach of the Satlaj to that city. There are only four boats at 
the ghat, which is not a very gonsiderable thoroughfare. 

The boats here are quite different from those higher up on the 
Satloj. They are flat-bottomed, but hase high sides, and both ends 
are pointed ; they measure about thirty feet in length by ten in breadth, 
with a depth of two and a half to three feet, and are very strongly 
built: the waste is partitioned by heavy beams running across, which 
give strength to the sides. The poop and forecastle are. planked. 
Altogether there is an appearance of lightness and hardiness about 
them which makes them as much surpass the Ravf boats as those do 
the craft in use higher up the Satlaj. The mode of propelling them 
is somewhat the same as sculling. An immense oar js lashed to, the 
stern, the arm of which usually consists of two, or three joined pieces 
of wood, and is curved in such a manner that the end or handle 
stretches horizontally over the poop, where one, two, or three persons 
= ws ‘are placed to work it to and fro. It serves both to propel and direct 
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Near the village of Kilcha, where a small nala enters the Satlaj 
from the south, we were met by the headman of the Pathan chief of 
Mamdot. He was attended by a small party of Pathan horsemen 
* armed with bows and arrows for the chace. They were all equipped 
and well mounted, and distinguished by a soldierly bearing. They 
escorted us along the bank, occasionally flying a hawk or discharging 
an arrow at the black partridge, which their progress through the 
jhau and cultivation disturbed from their hiding places. 

"The soil on the left bank was a rich loam, the deposit of the river ; 
when dry it is much split into fissures, and riding over it rendered 
exceedingly disagreeable, if not dangerous, and where moist it is 
barely capable of supporting the weight of a horseman. 

Between the villages of Kandi-ke on the left and Chawala on the 
right bank, we passed another ghat, where there were four boats of 
the kind last described. The country partially cultivated on both 
sides, and ‘the river broad and uninterrupted in its channel. After 
passing Futtudwdla we saw no villages near the banks for a distance 
of five kos, the jaw jungle in most ples obstructing the view. 
‘The river again intersected with sand-banks and banks low. 

We halted below Mamdot ; estimated distance from Firozpur 114 
kos. 

‘The fort is distant two miles from the present channel of the river- 
(In the rainy season the river runs within half a mile of its walls.) 
It is a square with a round tower at each corner and one in the centre 
of each face. ‘Io the east and west are gateways. The outward 
walls are of burnt bricks fifty feet high, and ten thick, of paka and 
kacha. The interior space is filled up with the soil from the outward 
moat, and rises to half the height of the walls : the whole is crowded 
with houses, separated only by narrow alleys barely two yards in 

width. The towers conimand an extensive view of the surrounding 
~The present ‘possessors of the fort and adjoining territory are a 
Pathan family, formerly masters of Kasur and other large possessions 
) on the opposite side of the river. The old fort, on the side of which 
e the present one was raised, is said to have been built in the time of 
~— ‘Mouxnam™ep Sudn Ill. the son of the Guras-v’-piN TucnuaKk Sain. 
«Gm the reign of Axwan and his successors it was attached to the 
Tae. kar Of Debdlpur in the Suibah, of Multdn. After the decline of 
the DefAi empire it was destroyed ‘by the Dogre zemindars to prevent’ 
cn legs dik na ‘marauding Seiks; but soom 
greater part of the Bawunt 
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of Sarhind fell into the possession of these adventurers, Sonuk Sinon 
Kvankea, one of the three joint rulers of Lahér, overran the country. 
and bestowed it in ydghir on one of his followers, Karu’r Sinom 
Tuoca. This person repaired the fort and held undisputed possession 
for a Jong period; he extended his territory as far as the Bahawalpur 
and Khai frontier, but owing to some measures highly offensive to. 
his Mu®salman subjects the Dogres, they rose against him and he 
was compelled to flee for assistance to Sound Stncu. Sospnd Sincw 
sent a force with him and reinstated him. The Dogres again rebelled 
and called in Rar Aumep Muwgsn to their aid; but it not being in his 
power to assist them at that time, they were obliged to effect a 
reconciliation with Karu’rx Sincu, who continued in possession. At 
a subsequent period Rat Aumep Muwsu expelled Karu’r Sincu from 
the country and established himself at Mamdot. He razed to the 
ground the remains of the old fort, and built the present one on its 
site : it remained the seat of authority under him for upwards of nine 
years. At his death he was succeeded by his son Rat Inids, on whose 
death shortly after withoutyissue, the Dogre zemindars, fearing @ 
return of their old enemies the Sikhs, sent a deputation to wait on 
NiZzaM-u'-DIN Kun, and Qutus-u’-pin Kuan, the Pathan chiefs of 
‘Kasur, and to invite them to come and take possession of the fort. 
Accordingly the retainers of Rat Inids’s family were expelled, and 
Qurus-v’-pin Kun and his family formally reinstated as their rulers. 
_Nizkm-v’-pin Ku&n and Qurvs-v’-prn Kun had been troublesome 
enemies to Maha-réja Rawsrt Sineu, during the time they held posses- 
sion of Kasur, and had resisted by every means in their power, and by 
inciting others to resist, the am itious designs of that chief. He made 
repeated attacks upon their forts, in all of which he was repulsed; at. 
- length, finding force unavailing, he had recourse to other measures, and 
by bribes and artifices succeeded in sowing dissension tn the family of 
Nizkm-vu’-pin Kun, and instilling treachery into the minds of his 
kinemen and followers, two of whom basely murdered their chief in 
his sleep at Kasur. His brother QuruB-v -DIN, who was Mbsent at 
the time, returned and surrounded the fort, but failed to secure the 
traitors. Suspecting all alike, he withdrew his confidence from We 
own kinsmen and committed the custody of his forts to a famly 
Syeds. He then entered into negotiations with the ruler of Lahor, 
y ipothe: course of which Sarr-u'-pin Saa H, one of the Syeds aboye-_ 
-  gaeritioned, was won. over by” the Mah4.réja and betrayed the trust, 
| see at him by Qurus-v'-pin. The Syeds under his orders deli- 
to the Mahé-raja’s officers all the forts in their custody. 
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~The widow of Nizkm-v’-prw was leagued with’ the Mah4-réja against 
‘Qurvus-v'- '-DIN, who, unable to stand his ground, came to the resolution 
“to abandon Kasur and his possessions north of the Satlaj, and soon 
after retired to Mamdot. There he remained in undisputed possession 
till the Mahé-rdéja crossed the river in 1808-9, when, secing that 
“resistance was useless, he wisely conciliated his enemy by a voluntary 
‘submission. The Mahd-r4ja confirmed him in the possession 8 Mam- 
‘dot on the usual condition of military service, and he continued to 
‘furnish a quota of two hundred horse for the service of the state.. 

- Qurus-v’-pin Kuan died about a year ago at Lahér ; he had always 
seins anxious to throw off his allegiance to the Mah4-r4ja and be taken 
“under the protection of the British Government. In 1826 he openly 
~ sought the protection of Captain Murray, Political Agent at Amida, 

but on that occasion was, after some correspondence, directed to return 
* to his allegiance to the Lahér Raja. 
_ The present possessor of the jaghir is JamAL-v'-p1n Kus an, the son 
iat Qoutus-v’-pin Kuan. He was not at Mamdol when the Mission 
_ passed, but his younger brother, a fine lad of about fourteen years of 
age, paid us a visit, which we returned. The interior economy of 
their establishment showed a thorough disregard of the conveniences 
» of life. Men and horses were indiscriminately huddled together in 
\ the different court-yards inside the fort, and of the two the horses 
© were perhaps the better lodged. . 
Hawking and hunting thé deer seem to be. the- ‘great occupation 
_ sand business of their lives. At our interview with the young chief, 
© the subject of merchandize on the river happened to be introduced, 
/ and some questions were asked as té® the relative price of grain at 
and lower down the river, at which the whole assembly 
tared with unfeigned astonishment, and referred us for an answer to 
| af our questions to some Janiahs who were sitting at one corner of the 
house tops when our interview took place. | my heed echinth 
‘he Mamdot territory extends upwards of thirty kos along the 
4 yanks | of the river, and varies in breadth from fifteen to seven miles. 
it has been much improved since it came into the possession of the 
presi ent family both i in its productions aud population. == 
mentees: to Mumdot there is little difference . of. soil. and 
uce. The ground near ‘the river becomes harder and richer. 
(leave: Lodiana’ and approach. Firozpur the light: and > dis- 
s. dn the autumn are sbwn tire ye 
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‘are benyhan, kire, chiilai sdg, tarkakril, tarbuze, karbuze, khurja chaka. 
‘Tobacco is also grown in small quantities. In the spring and as 
late as June are sown nai shakar or sugar-cane, mdkf, jaar, mash, 
mung, moth, kanjad or til, bijra, pambzar; and the vegetables are 
‘turnips, carrots, spinach, sohd, gandana or leek, ganddlon kd sdg, 
karam ki sig, onions. If rain falls plentifully in January, they have 
an intérmediate harvest of coarse rice and other small grains, which 
is reaped in June. Above the Mamdot territory the ground requires 
much manure to render it productive, but below it commences what 
is called the Serab country, where the overflowings of the river leave 
a rich deposit, which requires but one turn of the plough to yield a 
plentiful harvest, and where wells are little used for purposes of agri- 
‘culture. Gram is not grown in any quantity below Mamdot, and the 
sugar-cane totally disappears. 
On the L4th we started from Mamdot. The banks of the river in 
some places higher than we have hitherto anywhere observed them. 
The land is here irrigated by means of Adhrez or water-courses ; pits 
are dug close on the banks of the river, and water let into them by 
channels dug through the banks and raised from them by the Persian 
wheel. 
We passed a few temporary hamlets near the river, but villages 
were at a distance, and distinguishable only by the clump of trees by 
which they were surrounded. Opposite the village of Bdbul-ke was a 
ghat with two boats. . 
The jhau jungle on both sides of the river high and thick, but 
parched up. At sun-set we came to on the right bank near ‘the 
\ village of Kagge-ke, where wis a remarkably fine pipal tree. Estimated 
- @istance from Mamdot 114 kos. Our Jand party halted at Mohan-ke 
on the left bank, about three kos from the river, as it is suid to be a 
» larger place than Mamdot. - 
“On the 15th we arrived at Bagge-ke, estimated distance by the 
» viver 10 kos. Villages ata distance from the banks, which were for 
_-the most part covered with jhau jungle and the kana reed.™ Now and 
» then a small patch of cultivation intervened. | 
The channel much intersected by sand-banks : winding in the river 
\inconsiderable. We passed one gat, at which there were two boats. 
“ zashOn ‘the 1Gth at Ladhu-ke, estimated distance by the river 74 kos. 
Le At the village of Johad-ke, the only one close on the banks, there 
_bayere two boats aud a number of the temporary wells or kihrez before 
a neitbed. LE observed one where the water was conveyed over a 
across the bed of the river for the distance of half.a mile, 
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and was then raised by a well and Persian wheel. to a higher banksy 
ever which another channel conducted the water to the permanent 
banks of the river. Here the same apparatus raised the water to a 
level with the-country to be irrigated. 7 ' iow 
~ Phe river increasing in breadth and more winding than wilted 
the banks occasionally twelve and fourteen feet high, and covered to 
the water's edge by heavy jhaw and grass jungle, which are likely to 
prove embarrassing to boats tracking up the river. 7 : 
©/On the 17th we arrived at Jagveré, estimated distance 15} hoe. 
: About four kos beyond Ladhu-ke we passed the boundary of. the 
Mamdot territory opposite to Kallandir-ke, and, a kos further on, en- 
tered that of Nawab Banawat Kun, opposite Rana-waita. Between 
these places there is a dense forest of the jhau which rises to the 
height of twenty and more feet, and is almost impenetrable. The 
zemindars of these parts find it a secure refuge from the oppressive 
demands of their rulers. The little cultivation they engage in depends 
much on the course of the river. They have no settled habitations, 
but wherever the. banks of the river afford facility for digging their 
temporary wells, they erect their hamlets of grass and kana reed, and 
commence cultivating. A slight change in the course of the river 
) often obliges them to remove to a more favorable spot, and. it rarely 
happens that the same people cultivate the same fields for three 

ss “seasons together. | 
We passed the ruins of a _ village, Watter Shah, on the right hanks 
where, there was a ghat with two boats. Opposite the rillage) of 
E  Azmut-ke we were met by the officer in charge of the Khan's frontier 
p75" - district, Unua Bacuaya, the nephew of the Khan's Vizier, a sufiiciente 
= -mean-looking personage, and who, in dress and manner, led us, to 
<aiies ‘no very. favorable conclusions. as to the style of the Bahdwalpur 
eon He was attended by a handful of ill-mounted and dirty-look- 
eae horsemen, whose sombre and uvcombed appearance formed ‘a 
ing contrast to the gayer equipments of our Pathan friends... 
linding in the river considerable. In a few places where confined 
ig +h banks,’ we had an uninterrupted deep channel averaging seven 
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A regan! we found Naw ema Guoria Qkpim Kui, the mehman~ 
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unaffected. He was richly dressed in cloth of kAimkdb, with a hand- 
some liungt for a turban, and wore a superb shawl for a kamarband ; 
but the whole was in bad taste, and his attendants were as wretched- 
ly shabby and mean as he was fine. The Nawab spoke a very intel- 
ligible Hindustani, but the language of his followers was quite foreign 
to us. It differs from Hindust4ni, not so much perhaps radically as 
in the termination of the words, and the peculiar tone and manner in 
which it is spoken, which is drawling and nasal, much more disagrees 
able to the ear than the Panjabi of the bawling Sikhs. We were 
better pleased with the boatmen of the Bahdwa/pur boats than with 
any one we saw in this train of our new acquaintances. Their manners 
contrasted favorably with the rude specimens we brought with us 
from Lodiana. They have much the appearance of a sea-faring people 
—much of the alacrity and briskness which we admire in our own 
sailors. e 

» The Bahdivalpur boats are strongly built, but clumsy, In shape 
they are square fore and aft; the poop and forecastle are planked, and 
the former raised very high, so that the person steering is able to 
look over the chappared apartment which is in midship. The rudder 
is of curious and unhandy build, but has great power. The largest 
of the boats there measured eighty feet in length and about three 
feet in depth. They are all furnished with a square sail and masts 
which strike; and have two oars of immense size, the largest requir- 
ing six and seven hands to ply each of them. 


+Qn the 19th at Bunga Jawin-ke, estimated distance 72 kos. On | 


starting from Assap-wdla we were grected with the novel and pleasing 
sound of a sailor’s cheer frém the crews of the Bahawalpur boats: 
‘Each boat's crew, as their boat left its moorings and dipped oars into 
the water, gave out a long pealing sound, which was responded toby 
all the rest in succession. The cry, as near as I could distinguish 
the words, was ‘‘ Bham, Baha al Hai." (Baha al Hai is the name of 
a patron saint of the boatmen of this country and on the Indus.) 
The boatmen stand to their oars, and every muscle of tife body 1s 
brought into play in the motions which they go through. When the 
oars are dipped deep into the water, the outside men are frequently: 
suspended from the handles which they drag down by their weight 
till the opposite ends or shafts are disengaged from the water. | os 
| should say there is more exercise with less fatigue in this than in ae 
method of rowing. The rovers kéep good time. — sepsis 
arn We had to contend against a strong ae pees : retire our 
 eking miuc | wo or three villages 
ets ‘making much progress to-day. We passed only 
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‘or the right bank. We left the district of Assap-wdla (which begins 
: “Rana: watta) ‘and entered that of Gurjieana or Fattehgarh about 
four kos before we arrived at Bunga Jawan-ke. ee 
The country from Rana-watta to Gurjiana was formerly taken pos- 
session of by Larna Sivan, one of the joint rulers of Lahdér. Maha- 
raja Rangit Sincu subsequently took it from Curt Sinc#, the ‘son 
of Latina Sincu. It was afterwards held by Buar Liu Sineu, and 
taken from him by Qurus-v’-pin Ku&wx, who annexed it to the Mam- 
dot territory. About three years ago, BanaAwut Kuan, called bara 
Baudwour Kuan, in distinction to the present Kh4n, conquered it from 
Qurus-u'’-pin Kun, since which time it has remained eae to 

the Bahdwalpur territory. 

The country increasing in wildness and the jungles thicker the 
further we proceed. 

On the 20th to Chine, estimated distance seven kos. The villages 
ata distance from the river. On the right bank heavy jungle nearly 
the whole way. We came down a noble shect of water to-day, where 
the river ran without a curve for some miles between eco high 
banks. id 
» On the 2lst to Bachian-wdla, estimated distance eight kos. We 
spassed a few temporary hamlets on the river side, but the yAuu jungle 
sprevailed with little interruption on both banks throughout the jour- 
‘mey.) The banks high and the channel less intersected by sand-banks 
than usual. We left the district of Gurjiana, and entered that of 

i pp AMusaferan-wiila, about two kos before we arrived off Bachian-widla. 
»»sA few bricks of an enormous size were picked up at a village on 
‘the way down, (Bhardm-ke.) ‘They ha@ been taken from some ruins 










vi 

r. aid open by the river about three months previously. Tie ruins 
5 o, e described by the villagers as the remains of the wall and turret 
a a fort sunk more than six feet below the present surface of the 


| “surrounding country. They said that the marks remained in the 
-ebanks where the bricks had been washed away, that by digging other 
of tMe ruin would be found more perfect. It was determined 
“to visit the place on our return from Bahdwalpur. The bricks were 
| marked with three curved lines in the shape of a horse-shoe, and from 
a eereeteneenntecte .by the Hindus of our party to the period 

i "t the Treta Veg iia weds ty fi eget erg" ut yihirs; vite Geo wet ts 
 sebMe apenpee day, the 22nd, we nisviteiabonl river and went to 
| Pak ut a about eight mile’ from ®ur boats and: about five from 

hea f-tensicras il epembinee nee reese | 
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has the appearance of a citadel perched onsthe summit c¢ a lofty 
eminence, . It is built on the ‘hee or site of the ancient. fort’ of. 4j- 
wadin or Ajodin, and is a place of great sanctity, having been the 
residence fora number of years of the celebrated Mussalman saint 
Shekh Fanrip-v’-pin, to which circumstance it owes its present name 
of Pdkpatan, or the ferry of purity. Under its former name of 
Ajwadin it is celebrated as the spot near which the Saet/ay has been so 
often passed by Mussalman conquerors in their invasions of Mindu- 
stdin. In A. D. 997 Ajwadin was taken and plundered by Sultan Nasin- 
v’-pin SaBacTaGi’N; but accounts vary as to whether he crossed the 
Satlaj in that expedition: in some he is stated to have extended his 
ravages as far as Bhatnér, the capital of the Bhatti country. In A.D. 
1001, Sultan Manuamev Guazwavt, the renowned son and successor 
of Sapacraai'n, forded the Satlaj in the vicinity of Ajwadin and 
plundered Bhatnér. In his subsequent numerous invasions of Hindu- 
stan he followed this route more than once. 

In A. D. 1079 Sult4n Ipakuim crossed the Satlaj at this point in 

his second Indian expedition. After the Ghaznian dynasty, Sultan 
Mauamep Guorr, called Saandp-vu’-pin, passed by this route and by 
Bhatnér when he took Asi (or Hansi) in his battles with raja Pirnavra. 
In-A. D. 1397-8 the conqueror Amik Timovn in his invasion of Hin- 
dustan, after laying in ruins Débalpur and Ajwadin, proceeded across 
the river with part of his forces and destroyed Bhatnér, whither the 
nhabitants of the two former towns had fled for protection. 

Close under the town to the north is the dry bed of a river which. 
othey call the Daadi, propably the Dond mentioned by Major Ren- 
*wett. Four kos more to The north is another dry bed of a river 
swhich they call the Sohag; and beyond this about ten kos from Pak- 
_patan is the old bed of the Beds, which, separating from the Satlaj 
below Hari-ke, formerly ran close under Kasur and did not again’ 
: join that river till within twenty miles of Nek. Inthe timeof Acaar, 
«the Dodb Bist Jalindar extended to Hamadpur Dar Behli, fifteen kos 
‘above Neh. > 
<-Tothe south of Pdkpatan in coming from our boats we crossed 
oa nala which had a very high bank ; its bed was in some places dry, 
-an others it had one and half feet of water. I inquired of the villagers 

if they had any particular name for it, but they said not ; neither did 
othey know any thing about the Harari Narnay or Qoud mentioned by 
«Major Rennete. The gr6und between this nala and the Satlay was 
low, covered with thick jungle of the tamarisk and patches of fine- ) 
looking wheat. Itis no doubt overflowed in the rainy season, W 
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the e breadth of the river from the bank of this nala to the opposite 
high bank must be more than four miles. 

We remained at Pakpatan till the 26th, making arrangements for 
reducing to order the predatory tribes of that neighborhood. 

On the 28rd we visited the shrine of Hazrat Shekh Farin Suaxan- 
GANS* i in the town of Pakpatan. We had to ascend more than forty 
feet to the top of the mound on which the town is built. The ground 
sounded hollow to our horses’ hoofs as we threaded through numerous 
harrow streets and alleys, many of which were lined with miserable 
objects of charity, among whom here and there might be seen females 
enveloped in the durkhd, pretended descendants of the Prophet, who 
importuned for alms with a perseverance which we found it difficult 
to resist. After descending again by a flight of steps to a level with 
the surrounding country, we were conducted into a small square payed 
court surrounded by the lofty brick walls of the adjacent houses. In 
the centre @f this stood the magqbard, a plain insignificant building, 
having one small apartment, in which was the grave of the saint 
covered with faded drapery. There were two,doors to this apartment, 
one to the north and one to the east. That to the east, called the 
«« door of Paradise,”’ is never opened but on the fifth day of the 
| sacred Moharam, when numbers of pilgrims, both Hindus and Mus- 
salmans, come to visit the shrine, and all who pass through this door- 

y are considered saved from the fines of perdition. The door-way 

3 about two feet wide, and cannot be passed without stooping, and the 

yas apartment itself is nct capable of containing thirty people crowded 
2% _ together: yet such is the care which the saint takes of his votaries 
_ysrese occasions, that no accident or lo#s of life has ever been known 

. to occur. A superlative heaven is allotted to those who are first to 
a enter .r the tomb on the day mentioned. The rush for precedence may, 
srefore, be better imagined than described. The crowd of pilgrims 

ae said to be immense, and as they egress from the sacred door-way, 
- . = having rubbed their foreheads on the foot of the saint's grave, 
air res6unds with their shouts of Faenip! Farip! Several relics 


the ai 


ve were were shewn to us, among which the most curious was, a round flat 
piece of wood o 


zi 
BR. f the size and shape of an Indian’s bread or chapdti. 
ae — long fasts” which the saint imposed on himself, he is said to. 


: d his hunger by gnawing ‘this hard substance. iat 
solaccc 5° peiensehont the Panjab which has 
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train of Bearam Suku, of the Ghaznayi family, and continued to fill 
situations of trust and emalument in that province, until it fell into 
the hands of Sultan Mauamep Gavuniz, (Saana’s-v'-pin.) When 
Hazrat Java’L-o*-pin, the father of Shekh Fanrtp, fled to Chiwe 
Miishaikk, a village on the banks of the Sat/aj, where he lived the life 
of a hermit, practised great austerities and became celebrated for his 
great sanctity. At this place Hazrat Shekh Farip-v’-p1n was born ; 
he was sent for his education to Multde, and afterwards spent many 
years in travel. At Mulfda he became celebrated as a Sdheb Nardamat, 
or worker of miracles, and many ridiculous stories-are told cf his 
performances. Among others it is related that whenever he felt 
hungry he would throw into his mouth a handful of dust or pebbles 
which immediately became sugisr. He practised similar metamor- 
phoses on the goods of other people, and turned so many things into 
sugar that he was universally known, and is so to this day, by the 
affix to his name of Shakar-ganj. Hazrat Shekh FRrrp-u’-pin 
SHAKARGANS and his posterity were chiefly instrumental in con- 
verting to Islamism the numerous different tribes of Jats and Gujur 
or Gickers, descendants of the Rajpiit shepherds, who so often fought 
bravely aguinst the invading armies of the north. The descendants 
of Baba Shekh Farip are supposed to have inherited from him the 
power of performing miracles, and several of them became celebrated 
throughout Hindustin for their sanctity. At Agra, Stkru, and Dehli 
their shrines witness to the respect in which their memory is held by 
the Mussalman population. Aksar Sudu owed to the prayers, we 
are told, of one of the family (Shekh Nun-v’-prx, or Nrea-vu’-piy) the 
birth of his son JruAnair. In the early attempt of the Sikhs to lay 
waste the country between Multia and Lehvr, one of the descendants 
of § ‘Shekh Farip-u’-pin at Pdkpatan placed himself at the head ofa 
number of converts, Jat peasantry, and kept his ground so well againet 
these marauders that they thought it advisable to come to an amicable 
arrangement ‘with hifi; and, in a treaty which he concluded with one 
of their chiefs, he was allowed to enjoy in independence the revenues 
of Piukpatan and several villages attached to it. Ata later period, 
when the Sikhs became united under one chief, the Shekh-zadas were” 
despoiled of their possessions. The Mah4-rdja now allows them one 
thousand rupees a year for their maintenance, derived from the town 
duties ; of Pakpatan ; ; becides which, ‘they have a Bcbibes share in four 


small villages in the neighborhood. he Tee 
On the 27th to Toba Sddit, inthe district of Musd-firan-wala, esti- 
sated distance nine kos:*""* RE DBs nee ie hs ow ome: awk 
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» On the 28th to Akii-ke, in the district of Ciusim- ke, estimated dis- 
tance nine kos. 


» On the 29th to Dola, where we entered the district of Jheddo, es- 
timated distance seven kos. 
- On the 30th we passed through the districts of Jheddo and Shah 
Farid, and entered the Husilpur district about two miles before we 
came to our halting place at noon, estimated distance nine kos. 
On the 3lst we halted at noon. 
~ On the Ist of February at Pa/ra, estimated distance 84 kos. The 
face of the country varies little in appearance, being day after day the 
same succession of tamarisk jungle, the deep green of which is now here 
and there relieved by a shrub resembling the willow in leaf and color, 
which the natives call jhat, and from the root of which the miswaks 
or tooth-cleaners are commonly made. From Rdnd-watti near the 
Mamdot and Behdwalpur frontier the signs of cultivation gradually 
disappear ; And near Pukpataa the country becomes extremely wild; we 
lose all trace of habitations near the river, save, par hazard, a few 
temporary grass hamlets. After entering the Husilpur district an 
improvement is perceptible. We again see the Persian wheel at 
work, and the banks of the river occasionally lined with a wonder- 
gazing populace. The canals and water-courses increase in number 
as we progress onwards. Those we have hitherto seen vary in breadth 
at theif mouths from ten to twenty yards, and are at present dry, being 
much above the level of the river, but from early in May to the end 
of September they serve to irrigate the country to the distance in 
some instances of thirty miles from its,banks. Smaller branches are 
eut in every direction from the main canals, so that the whole country 
is covered with them, and travelling in that season rendered disagree- 
able and difficult. batheg 
. » During our journey of the last two or three days we have been 
4. “pleasingly reminded of having entered a Mussalman country by the 
" ‘strict attention every where paid to the time of prayer. In the open 
fields, iwhere a minute before the air has resounded with the voice of 
f ab< ur, every thing is suddenly hushed,—the shrieking Persian wheel. 
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addicted to predatory habits. The Dogre and Dogre Badela are 
chiefly confined te the Mamdot territory and higher up. At Loadi-ke, 
below Mamdot they are succeeded by the Wattu Karral Chishti and 
other branches of the Jat tribes, descendants of the Rajpiit shepherds, 
who formerly inhabited the country on the Ravi between Multun and 
Lafiér. These people still lead a wandering pastoral life, seldom 
building anything but temporary sheds, and may fairly challenge the 
hame applied to them of ‘* khdna badash."" They are a race inured to 
every hardship, ill fed and worse clothed, but capable of enduring 
great fatigue under every privation. They are much celebrated for 
the length and rapidity of their journeys on foot in their nightly 
excursions to carry off cattle from neighboring territories. Nothing 
in their appearance would indicate their possessing a superior share 
of physical strength or activity; they are tall spare men, generally 
ill made, and without any great shew of bone or muscle. If their 
hardiness of constitution is any where perceptible, it is in*their harsh 
swarthy features, which though not pleasing are manly. 

. These tribes, even in the best days of the Mogul empire, were 
never brought into any proper subjection or made to feel the influence 
of a well-ordered government. They continued embroiled in feuds 
among themselves, in the settlement of which the arms of autho- 
rity seldom interposed. A system of sdlahang, or retaliation, than 
which nothing can be conceived more productive of crime and gene- 
ral disorder, has prevailed among them from time immemorial. This 
system authorizes the redressing an injury not only on the person 
or property of the injurer, bution any of his relations, friends or neigh- 
bors whom chance may throw into the power of the injured party; con- 
sequently a few disorderly persons have i in their power to involve the 
whole country in their quarrels. The original cause of their feud is 
generally a dispute as to the right of pasture, or a few buffaloes may 
have strayed from the herds of one village to those of another. This 
leads to reprisals, in which blood is sometimes shed, and blood calls 
for blood long after the original cause of dispute has ceased to be 
remembered. If this was the state of affairs when the country op 
both sides of the river was under one authority, we may judge of what 
it must be now that the river separates two hostile powers. ~ 
’ The system of sdlahang which was before confined to villages near 
each other, now extends along the whole line of the opposite banks of 
the river. Instead of a few buffaloes stealthily abstracted during the 
night by ten or twelves herdsmen, villages are now openly attacked, 
and plundered at noon-day by gangs of from one hundred to. two 
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hundred desperate fréebooters acting under acknowledged Sir-kurde, 
(leaders.) The river affords them an easy means of escape, and, owing 
to the existing relations of one of the powers with our Government, 
prevents their being pursucd by the authorities of the opposite side. 
This ‘security from punishment would of itself be sufficient encourage- 
ment to their predatory habits, but they are moreover instigated and 
abetted by the petty district officers of their own governments, 
who share in the spoils without incurring any of the danger of their 
enterprises. . 

Female infanticide prevails generally among these tribes. Mothers 
appear to have little affection for their offspring and little respect for 
their marriage tie, if one may judge by the frequency with which it is 
violated. A wife leaving the protection of her husband and abscond- 
ing with another man, is frequently claimed and restored by the inter- 
vention of the authorities after an absence of nine or ten years, and 
any childreh she may have borne to her paramour in her absence, are 
equally divided between him and her lawful husband. 

- On the 2nd February at Tujfiere, estimated distance 114 kos. The 
banks of the river low, and the river perceptibly diminished in breadth. 
We passed a town on the right bank hidden in a deep and extensive 
grove of palm trees; the cupola of a mosque peeping through the 
foliage, and a few solitary palms standing far apart, thrown out from 
an horizon lighted by a brilliant sunset; reminded us forcibly of 
Bengal scenery. 
The country on the left to-day was more open, the river excessively 
winding. *- 
» On the 3rd to Durpur near Kihairpur, estimated distance 103 kos. 
The country on the right was well cultivated and apparently rich, 
‘dotted with clumps of the beautiful palm tree, and the banks of the 
river’ abounding in temporary wells and water courses ;—- that on the 
left was low and barren and covered with a very thin jungle OF ‘the 
tamaris skp the: river extremely winding in its course. 
»> Early in the day we were met by Sanrara’z Kun, and ata later hour 
‘by Mir Mowaumen Qaim and Monamuep DA, native gentlemen of 
‘the KhA4n’s household and relations of the Khan's Vizier. One of these 
gentlemen, ‘although holding the responsible appointment: of Mir 
ix _ Bakhshi, is said to be quite unedu a 
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tory on that side. It once boasted u very strong fort, but from the 
time this territory was first threatened by the Siekhs it became the 
policy of the Bahdwalpur government to destroy all their forts and 
garhis, and this among the rest wus razed to the ground. 

As weapproached Khiairpur we came in sight of the Refi (or desert), 
and were for some tinve quite at a loss to conjecture what object it 
was which skirted the horizon for many miles. The sand-hills rise 
abruptly from the plain which intervene between the desert and the 
river, and from a distance the interyals between them are not percep- 
tible. Seen from our boats, they formed a distinct end well defined oat- 
line resembling an unbroken chain of low hills. The Aofit runs in the 
shape of a promontory directly up to the town of Ahairpur, which is 
about a mile distant from the present channel of the river: in the 
rainy season the town only intervenes between the sand of the desert 
and the waters of the Sat/aj. When we visited it, we ascended from 
one of the streets directly on a steep hill of sand and foufid ourselves 
fairly in the desert surrounded by sand-hills and the debris of houses, 
walls and huts more than half buricd under them. The desert 
encroaches on the town every year, and many of the present inhabi- 
tants remember the time when Kéairpur was distant at least two 
miles from the nearest point of it. The houses are chiefly of unburnt 
bricks, and the round domes of the mosque are also built of the same 
material. It is said to be very durable, but the secret of its durability 
lies more in the paucity of rain which falls in this country. The town 
has a tolerable bazar, and contains 400 shops of all descriptions; it 
was formerly a place of considerable traffic, but has fallen off since the 
time of the great Bana’wat Kudn. Small kafilas occasionally arrive 
here from Hdnsi and Hissar across the desert, and the tobacco grown 
in this vicinity and in the //dsi/pur district is exported by this route 
in large quantities to DelAi, where it is not unfrequently sold as Multén 
tobacco. 

The only pakdé building in the town is a large mosque now in 
ruins : it is ornamented with painted tiles to represent enamel, but too 
‘dittle remains to give anv idea of the effect of this style of ornament 
when in perfect preservation. In the neighborhood are the ruins of 
‘several mud forts, formerly the seat of Ddudputra chiefs of the Keharani 
‘branch of the tribe, who arrived in this country sometime before the 
Pirjani branch, of which the presgnt Khan is the head. They were 
engaged in constant feuds with the 2nd Bandkwat Kuan, and made 
several attempts to subvert his power, but were unsuccessful, and at 
: ‘last forfeited thejr own possessions inthe struggle. The only surviving 
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member of this: ely is now a fugitive at the court of the Bikdnir 
raja. 

‘The morning of the 4th being a halt, we made a short excursion 
into the desert with the intention of looking for floricans and antelopes : 
the former, as well as the leek and bustard, are very numerous where 
the desert approaches near to the river ; but they are much more fre- 
quently put up in the stunted tamarisk bushes which crown the sand 
hills within the skirts of the desert, than in the tamarisk coppices 
nearer the river. After crossing the first ridge of sand-hills, the 
highest of which might measure sixty feet, we came in sight of a 
level plain of hard soil extremely bare, with only here and there a 
small mound of shifting sand, and extending for several miles till the 
eye was arrested by what appeared to be a ridge similar to the one 
on which we stood. One could have fancied that this tract had 
recently been usurped from the river by the desert. We learned from 
the people With us that the whole of it is usuilly cultivated after a 
favorable rainy season, when it produces plentiful crops of the smaller 
kind of grain on which the inhabitants of this country chiefly subsist. 
Owing to the unusual drought of the last five years, it had remained 
awaste. The ridge on which we stood was the site of what had 
been an extensive town now buried many feet under the sand ;—the 
soil between the sanJ hillocks was covered with particles of burnt 
brick, and I was able to trace the ruins of houses for upwards of a 
mile along the ridge. These have, no doubt, arrested the sand in its 
progress when it is carried in volumes by the south-west monsoon 
towards the river, and may account for the high and very abrupt 
ay wgioags of the skirts of the desert at this point. 
fter a short walk in the sand, rendered disagreeable by a dread-- 
fally scorching sun, we returned towards our boats. The Déudputras 
who accompanied us as guides were highly amased at our style of 
c “sporting, which they termed jarida-tor, and only becoming a shikari by 
ne profession. We were little less amused at their strange jargon and 
oe at the readiness of their sporting equipments. Their weapon is the 
* 
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rifle with the curved stock common throughout Affghdnistan and | e 

: countries west of the Indus. The length of the barrel varies, but is” 

never much longer than that of our ‘musket. They have a great con- 

. empt | for our use of small shot and for small game, which they only” 
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desert.is to face death.”".. In these excursions he sometimes remains 
out as long as five days, wandering about after the tracks of the deer, 
until his supply of water is exhausted; when, if he has not been suc- 
cessful, he makes for the nearest pool and takes his chance of the 
deer coming to drink. These pools are not of frequent occurrence in 
the desert, and none but a person acquainted with every stump bush 
and hillock, and every feature of the ground, could attempt to go in 
search of them. ‘That many of the shikaris have this intimate know- 
ledge of the desert, is proverbial :—*' they know it better than the 
scholar his book, or the Hafiz his Koran ;"’ and their knowledge is 
the more astonishing when we consider the narrow and minute obser- 
vation which it implies. So much do the sand-hills resemble each 
other, that a common observer might be removed to fifty different 
stations in the course of the day and fancy every one the same. 

The prohibitions to shooting game which are strictly enforced in 
the Naw4b’s preserves and jungles near the river, do not apply to the 
desert, where the sfikuris are at liberty to roam at large; and the 
knowledge they acquire of its localities is highly prized by their chief. 
They are sometimes lost, but casualties of this kind are attributed to 
a strake of the sun, or to exhaustion from want of water, or to the 
bite ofa reptile called the flying-snake, (said to be numerous,) rather 
than to their losing their way. The stars assist to guide them when, 
as is often the case, they travel by night. 

One of our guides proved himself a good marksman by taking off 
the head of a carrion kite with a ball from his rifle at fifty yards ; he 
brought the bird up to us and observed that “‘ that was the manner 
in which his master rome serve the kafir Sikhs, if we would allow. 
him to cross the river.”” The Khan, it would appear, finds it politic 
to. impress | his subjects with the idea, that nothing but a fear of the 
displeasure. of the British Government has hitherto prevented his. 
taking steps to recover his lost dominions ;—while they on their part. 
assure their chief, that but for this fear they would conquer the coun-. 

to-morrow, and not leave a light burning from the Indus fo Lahér. 
_ The familiar manner in which our guides spoke of the former pos- 
8 of the old forts and gardens about KAairpur as we passed. 
through, struck. me as highly characteristic of the primitive state of, 
society of the people. Their greatest chiefs they designated by their 
simp ¢ surnames. In speaking of the Khan, they called him simple. 

HA y seg or. Khai, never adding any affix of respect. Every. 
© it: or ebted of the feuds chet: had 
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was said about the “‘ bahdduri’’ of the fallen chiefs, the devoted cou- 
‘Tage of their adherents, and the time which a few resolute men had 
‘kept the second Bandwat Kun and his whole army at bay, The 
knowledge possessed by our guides of these affairs seemed to be inti- 
mate ; and could I have understood clearly’all that they said, I might 

uring our walk have learnt the whole history of the tribe. On their 
“first settlement in the country, the Daudputras, to add consequence 
to their name, as well as to increase their power, are said not to have 
‘been very scrupulous how they swelled their numbers, and people of 
all descriptions were admitted into their tribe. 

The opinion I formed of the lower orders from what I saw to-day 
was not very favorable. One cannot be long in their society without 
being struck with the absence of that urbanity which is so universal 
among all orders in Hindustén. With each other they appear to be 
on easy terms, using littie ceremony. With strangers they are either 
rough and Setray a suspicion and distrust in their manner, or their 
courteousness is awkward and descends to servility. One of our 
guides, whose garments would hardly have gained him admittance 
‘into any gentleman's gateway, gave me to understand that he was no 
‘common person, but one who lived in the Khan’s presence. I should 
‘not have believed him but for an anecdote which I heard of one of 
the former chiefs soon after my return to camp, and which was to 
‘the effect ‘‘ that the first Basaawat Kuan would have given a severe 
bastinado to any peraon who had dared to come to his darbar in 
new or clean clothes.’’ The person who related this anecdote to me, 
lamented the degeneracy of the present ruler, “ who has brought 
him self,’ . said he, “ to look upon clean clothes without aversion, and, 
‘what is worse, allows his prime minister to ride in a dbaili or a bullock 
carriage, f for which last innov ation he will one day be sorely visited.” 
‘We remained at Darpur on the 5th. ‘This place is pleasantly situ- 
“ated'at « about half a mile from the present channel of the river. A 
‘fine iece of grass turf sprinkled with dwarfish palm extends from it 
“down t to tue banks of the river. The fort of Darpur is still in good 
gbreservation, but has nof been occupied since the family was dispos- 

sessed L by the second BanAwat Kuan. It is of mud and paka bricks, 
form a a my siay turrets at the angles ; the outer y walls enclose 
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. closed in before we arrived, and they burnt blue lights, the effect of 
which with their salute was good, but so much cannot be said for the 
at wee noise of their barbarous drums and fifes which accompanied 
The battalion mustered about three hundred firelocks ; besides 
ciate,’ there were two small pieces of artillery with a few gulandéz 
dressed in red pagrfs, brown vests, and blue cossack paijgmas. They 
were very cleanly in appearance, and I was told that the whole of the 
Khan’s troops had been newly clothed in anticipation of the arrival of 
the mission. 
On the 6th to Goth Nur Muhammad ; estimated distance by the river 
8} kos. The Kahairpur district extended for two-thirds of the way, 
when we entered that of Goth Nur Muhammad. In consequence of the 
unusual drought of the last four years, and the floods from the river 
having inclined to the right bank, the districts from Khairpur to the 
eastern frontier now barely pay the expenses of collecting the revenue. 
Throughout this extensive tract of country, embracing a length’ of 
more than one hundred kos, there are only three officers in authority 
for the collection of revenue and the preservation of order. One is at 
Khairpur, one at Goth Qdim Rdis, twelves miles beyond, and the 
other moves alternately from Gurjidna to Mibdrakpur, but resides 
‘chiefly at the latter place. {fn harvest time, mutsaddis or muharirs 
‘are dispatched from A/madpur to collect the revenue in these parts, 
‘but they never remain long. So little authority does the Nawab 
| possess over the districts eust of Madbdrakpur, that he may be said to 
levy rather an occasional tribute from them than any fixed revenue. 
‘ ‘The property of the zemindars consists chiefly of cattle, and is conse- 
uently moveable; and as the Naw&b finds it more troublesome than 
eta to be continually sending* large forces to overawe them, 
they frequently escape two or more seasons successively without 
paying any thing to his treasury, either by crossing to the opposite 
‘side of the river, or concealing themselves and their cattle for a time 
‘in the large tracts of jungle which every where abound. Ogce in two 
or three years: a force is sent, when, if the zemindars refuse to come 
‘in and pay their rents, their houses and the little land they cultivate 
*o Eaaalideat and all their cattle that can be found seized and car- 
_ They « are at liberty to release them on paying what is called 
i rinni”’ or tax for r Poeaebe: and the arrears of their tribute in | 
n¢ a The amount thi a ries. with the means which the govern~ 
en Cc ficers he ve reing, or the ryats of resisting the demand. 
A tax is ald levied atte. hem, commonly designated and ‘known wn 
ong theft licence,” with a view, perhaps, of er i 
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ing ‘their propensity to thieving, bu but which most pr ‘obably encourages 
the habit. As it is a tax openly paid by the principal Rath or Jat 
gzemindérs to the ‘Nawé4b, free-bonting is in a measure countenanced 

nd rendered honorable by it. The present Nawab, I am told, has 
phy hitherto visited the country to the east of Méddrakpur, from a 
dislike to trust himself among these tribes. 

. The river diminishing in breadth and the banks low; country more 
open on both sides, but still presenting large tracts of heavy jhau 
jangle. = 
‘We lost sight of the Desert soon after leaving Darpur. The scenery 
near Goth Nur Muhammad is rather pleasing from the number of palm 
trees in its neighborhood; here also are ruined forts and a few ruins 
of paka bricked houses, the former residence of chiefs of other 
branches of the Ddudputra tribe. 

On the 7th to Dera Bakd, near which the district of Goth Nur 
“Muhammad terminates. The villages are more substantial, and the coun- 

= _ try more open and better cultivated as we proceed. The people also 
appear to be less rude, and not so scantily clothed as we found them 
in the frontier district. The revenues are collected regularly and with 





” leie: trouble. 
oo On the 8th to Bakarpur, the ghat opposite to Bahdwalpur ; estimated 
* distance by the river 44 kos. The river narrowed extremely during 
ge FS two last days’ journey. The banks have become very low and the 


> 


as current sluggish, running about 14 miles in the hour, The country is 
e. well ‘cultivated on both banks of the river, the people are more engag- 
ed in agricultural pursuits, and herds of cattle are less oe *s 
nev y were above Khasrpur. 
Fr om the Sth to the 25thtof February the Mission remained at 
Rahdwa pur, employed i in negotiation with the Nawab. The town of 
= valpur, the most populous i in the Khan’s dominions, is situated 
ov bie Saihen: south-east of the present channel of the river; during 
the floods,a branch of the river runs close under its walls and the 
te rvening space, at present a moist sand covered with low strag- 
ing ji au , is then one sheet of water. At the present season only 
eaten tri » the ghat are passable on horseback and — the rest 


vt 5 of the town eaters. a number “of g rdens 7 
s- il iiging sould descr: ‘thr 
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one arch built of burnt bricks conducts over an insignificant moat to 
the Multdn gate by which we entered the city. On the day of our 
¥isit to the Nawab, the tops of the houses in the streets were crowded 
with spectators, who observed a profound silence as we passed: this 
was so remarkable that I cannot but think particular orders must 
have been given on the subject, as the same circumstances attracted 
the notice of the Honorable M. Ecrurnsrone and his party on their 
passage through Bahdwalpur in their Mission to Cdbul. We passed 
‘through a long narrow street which forms the principal bazar, and it 
appeared well inhabited ; the other parts of the town betray a decreas- 
ing population. Many houses are empty and in ruims. It now con- 
tains 2,025 shops of all descriptions. The number of its inbabitants 
may ve estimated at 20,000. The second BanAwan Kuan always 
spent some months of the year at this place, but since his death it 
has been quite deserted by the court, and other causes have not been 
wanting to account for its diminished importance. Befere the Nawab 
relinquished his territory on the opposite side of the river, the greatest 
portion of his revenue, which he receives in kind, was collected here, 
a% also the indigo and rice for exportation. Thisis no longer the case, 
-and the trade of Affghdnistan with Central India, to which it chiefly 
owed its flourishing condition, has both fallen off in quantity, and no 
longer pursues so exclusively as formerly the route by Bahawalpur. 
The decreasing income of the present Nawab and his father has 
compelled them to levy arbitrary contributions from the merchants, 
avho have deserted the place in consequence. The Amritsar, Shikdr- 
» pur and Mdrwdr mercantile houses have still their agents here, but 
‘comparatively little business is transacted between them. A’ca Rarrt, 
a Jew, who had formerly a house at Dera Ghazi Khdn, and is connect- 
ed with the Jews of Bokhdra and Kaub Chand Shikdrpuri, are the 
most wealthy merchants at the place. Bahdwalpur still maintains its 
celebrity for the manufacture of silk cloth or dungis and gulbadans, 
_ which latter are of a superior texture, and more lasting than those of 
Amritsar or Benares. The quantity exported is not ver} great, and 
chiefly to Sindh. Rifle barrels are also made of very superior work- 
-manship both at AKAairpur, Bahdwalpur and KAdnpur, but the hand- 
“somest_ are made only to order, and to be sent presents to ‘Sindh, 
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priest or gusdin who enjoys some consideration with the Nawab, they 
are looked down upon by their Mussalman fellow subjects with the 
utmost contempt, and subjected to every kind of oppression. Some 
few of them enjoy offices of trust near the Nawab and the other great. 
men of his court, but this they owe to the indolence and ignorance 
of their masters, which quite unfits them for the tiresome details of 
business. 

On the 25th we again started in our boats from the Bindra-wdla 
ghat at Bahawalpur to proceed to the junction of the five rivers of 
the Panjab with the /ndus at Mithankot. 

We arrived sometime after nightfall at Nehur-wali; estimated 
distance from Bahdwalpur 114 kos. The banks of the river were 
exceedingly low ulmost throughout our journey, and the river still 
diminishing in size, not measuring more in some places than 150 
yards across. The current not averaging !4 miles an hour. There 
were numerous sand-banks, and the river, saving that it is deeper, 3s 
more insignificant in appearance here than at any part of its course 
from Ropur downwards. The numerous canals which are cut from 
below Khairpur might account for this, but very few of them are fed 
from the river in the cold weather. 

The country on both sides of the river was tolerably open, and 
cultivation more general, with fewer tracts of the jhauw jungle. The 
inhabitants on both sides of the river are chiefly of J at origin, mixed 
with a few Daudputras and Baloches; they are not generally addicted 
to predatory habits, but the dismemberment of the Khan's dominions 

- has inyolved them in the general disorder which now prevails. 

Qn the 26th to Mahadatpur; estimated distance by the river 3 

kos. At about two miles from Nahur-wali we came to a heavy 

jhauw yangle on the left bank, ofie of the Nawab’s preserves or hunt- 

ing seats, where he had proposed that we should take our leave of 

him. We joined him towards the afternoon, and after witnessing the 

slaughter of a few hog-deer returned to our boats, with the promise 
to hunt with him again on the following day. . nt 

| On the 27th we passed the day in hunting with the Nawab. . The 

following is a description of his mode of following that pastime. lone 

» The jungles in Which the game is preserved, are divided and tra- 

versed in their whole extent by strong hedges made of twisted boughs 

of the jhau running at acate or at right angles with each other in- 

the form of.a funnel, into which the kam@is driven. The hedges are 

== triangles, but a space is, there 
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These ambuéscades resemble in their relative positions an inverted 
fannel, the mouth of which joins that into which the game is driven, 
The Nawéb occupies the first place in front of the opening; ata 
short distance behind him, branching out to right and left, are two 
more ambuscades not far apart; behind these are others farther apart, 
and*so on with the rest, which are so arranged that the sportsmen 
fire clear of each other. The ambuscades are formed of small hedges 
of the jhauw high enough to conceal a person when seated on the 
ground: in the very high jungles platforms of eight and ten feet 
high are used for the same purpose. 

When the tract of jungle is circular, it is first surrounded by a very 
high fence of the j;hau, between which and the jungle a space is left 
for a road; then from the circumference fences are drawn towards 
the centre like the radii of a circle; the centre is freed from jungle 
and left open for the formation of the ambuscades. A number of 
dogs of all sizes and breeds, and from three to four huadred sawars, 
according to the extent of line they have to cover, are then sent into 
the jungles from the outside, and close their ranks as-they approach 
the narrow end of the enclosed space, hooting and shouting to drive 
the game before them. The Nawab and his courtiers meanwhile 
lounge at their ease in their ambuscades, Conversation is carried on, 
at first freely, but as the beaters draw near, in whispers only. A 
crackling of the jungle or a waving of the grass is sufficient to put 
every one on the alert—the hand is instinctively directed towards 
the trigger, and you are prepared for tiger, deer, hog, or any thing 

» that may make its appearance. ‘The eye is strained to bursting to 
eatch the moment of the beast’s leaving the jungle, when, whatever he 
is, he will assuredly give a spring on figding himself in the open space. 
At last he bursts cover, and the object of your fond anticipations 
proves to be nothing more than a jackal; but before you have time 
to recover from your vexation at having your nerves unstrung by so 
unworthy a beast, and before you have time to brace them again, the 
| jungle again crackles, the boughs break—you catch a glimpte of some- 
thing bounding through the grass, and out springs a fine buck deer 
with his head low and haunches hard pressed by the hounds. He 
either stops for an instant amazed, or he has passed you before you 
can raise your gun to your shoulder: in either case you miss. At the 

_ report of your gun he stamps the ground in disdain and bounds on 

; to: fall a prey to some cooler. sportsman among the twenty or thirty 

‘pemmmeeennr eet balls whizzing after him. The Nawd4b has as many 

i ¢ Satie: ameoal loaded and placed before him, and he uses them — 
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so quickly and efficaciously, that unless the game comes very thickly, 
it is a bad day’s sport for those who are permitted only to shoot after 
him. Dinner is always cooked at his hunting seat and sent out into 
the jungle for him, and served at noon. Several of his musahibs 
(courtiers) partake of the meal with him, and inferior fare is distri- 
buted to the whole of his attendants. Even down to the saises and 
@rass-cutters no man is allowed to remain hungry. After dinner all 
indulge in a siesta, and then to the sport again. Where the jungle 
is very extensive and not well enclosed, and the efforts of the horse- 
men are baffled by the game doubling round them, it is not unusual 
on a windy day to set fire to it. This is a sight to be witnessed. 
The sport is very exciting while it lasts, but the pauses during the 
time spent by the beaters in driving the game towards the ambas- 
eades are tedious. The Nawab and his minister frequently occupy 
these intervals in reading the Aordn, 

The Nawab’s hunting seats are mere temporary hamlets, the sides 
of which ure formed of the kana reed, and the roofs thatched over 
with grass. <A large enclosure is set apart for the Nawab himself, 
which is surrounded with a strong and high fence of the yhau, making 
it quite private. This enclosure varies from two to three hundred 
yards square; at different angles of it are a place for his daftar- 
khdnd or secretaries, a place for his cook-room, and a place for his 
huntemen or shikdris. He has sometimes an under-room attached to 
his own bungalow in the rear. In front of the bungalow is a rude 
chabuird, raised from the ground about two feet, on mud pillars, and 
covered with an awning or canopy of cloth under which he holds his _ 
darbdr and receives the reports of shikuris, who are sent out in all 
directions to bring tidings of, game. In front of the chadbuird his 
horses are picketed. His minister and two or three others of the 
most consideration about him have separate hamlets prepared for 





ap them, but the rest of his followers rough it in the open air. Canvas 
tents are very little used even by the wealthier classes. ‘ 

| On the 28th we arrived opposite to Mirpur ; estimated distance by 

the river 10 kos. As we approached the end of our day's journey the 


4 river became broader. There were still fewer tracts of jungle to-day, 
and the country rich and well cultivated, with many substential-look- 
ing villages on either side. . 
‘ the lst. We arrived at Makhanbeld, the ghit CPERERS to 
th town of Uch ; estimated distance by the river 16 kos. ~ | 
- The river increased to-day to a fine broad stream ; st sue dalle: 
let fron ey coins river soon after we left Mirgur, and for the 
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last twelve miles, before its junction with the CAindb, it ran in a toler- 
ably straight course, forming a fine body of water. There was one 
considerable winding near Shirna Buchri. The Chindb joins the 
Ghdra a little above Makhanbela, and these streams run together for 
a considerable distance without appearing to mix their waters. The 
line marked by the opposite color of the two streams is very distinct. 
The red-colored water of the Chindd and Ravi is prized by the people 
here much above that of the Gidra. The Nawab when residing at 
Akmadpur or Diltwar sends to this ghat for a weekly supply for his 
household, which is conveyed on hackeries in large brass vessels. 

The breadth of the Panjnad at Makhantela in the present season 
is perhaps under 900 yards, but during the rains it is sometimes six 
miles across from Uch to the opposite side. 

The country on the left continued well cultivated and open. On 
the right we had the dry bed of Bead and several creeks of the Chindé, 
forming islands covered with heavy jhauw jungle and appirently pas- 
ture land. Numerous herds of buffaloes were grazing near the bank. 

In the afternoon we went to visit Uch, from which we were distant 
about three miles ; the road was through a good deal of jhau jungle 
and over the beds of inlets of the river which scarcely supported our 
horses. The Uch Bokhdrian is situated on the banks of the river, 
and was formerly the seat of a Hindu principality, which extended to 
near Mulidn. The town itself was then called Walhaur. Towards 
the latter end of the reign of Inra’ut'™ Ist of the Gaznavi dynasty 
in 1105, a number of wandering Musalman devotees took up their 

-abode there, and were tolerated by the ruling prince, Raja Saam 
Snip, from the apparently harmless austerity of their lives. Among 
the number of these devotees was Shekh*Syzep Janay, who was gifted | 
with the power of performing miracles, by which many were convin- 
ced of the truth of his doctrines. 

~Réja Saam Sup was one of the first of his converts, and giving 
up all worldly affairs, he made over his territorial possessions to the 
Pir for the'support of his followers. One or two others also deserve 
to be mentioned, as they gave their name to the towns now compre- 
hended under the general name of Uch Bokhdrian. Among these was 

’ _w chief of the tribe of zemindfrs called Ldids, who inhabited the coun 
try i in the neighborhood. On the conversion of their chief the Ldlds 
ie followed his: example, and y op hig death built a sepulchre to his 
oo. Tr ory, round which they formed habitations; hence the Uch of 
Ldlé: Uch of the of the Moghuls, and the Uch of the Jumals, were also 
y he Pi after two of his favorite disciples, who died of the. 
“ which ney, poe eae and were buried there. 
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We visited the tomb of the Pir Shekh Srep Jauéu Boxwa’rv’. 
The interior of the building was curious ; the roof was supported by 
“more than thirty arches resting on four colonades of wooden carved 
pillars; there were a great many graves and.some relics from distant 
countries. Amongst these were the preserved spinal bones of several 
saw-fish. The pilgrims who go to Mecca from Affyhanistin and the 
Derajat by passing down the Jndus, frequently come thus far out of 
their way from Mithankot to visit the shrine of Shekh Syrep Ja- 
La’, and implore his intercession for the safety of their journey. A 
descendant of this Pir is still living at Uch, but the lands formerly 
belonging to the family which enabled them to live in a style of 
splendour and comparative refinement among a barbarous people, have 
long since been usurped, first by the nazims of Multan, and since 
then by the Daudputra chiefs. They have now barely sufficient for 
their support; their influence over the common people is, notwith- 

standing, véry considerable, and they are generally respected. 
From Uch Bhokhdrian we proceeded to the Uch of the Gilanis, which 
: appears to have been formerly joined to it, but is now distant about 
half a mile; on our way we passed through large topes of date trees. 
Hazrat Shekh Munammap Guos Jiva’n1’, round whose shrine this 
town was built, and after whom it was named, was descended from 
Hazrat Shekh Aspun QApin Jina’nt’ Bacupdp’, and came to Uch 
about the vear A. D. 1394. The D&audputras have continued to be 
his murids and the murids of his successors from the time of their 

first leaving Shikdrpur. 

.. This Pir’s family had considerable assignments of lands in the 
vicinity of Uch before the arrival in the country of the Daudputras, 
and. up to the time of the 2ad Bana’wat Kuan their territory and 
“wealth had continued increasing, and Maxpum Gano Buxss, who was 
— then the Pir Murshid, was second only in influence to the Khan, and 
- kept in his pay a considerable standing force ; he built a fort at 
Uch and surrounded the town witha wall. His son, also named Mak- 
q pum Gane Baxsn, headed a revolt of the Daudputra tribes against the 
second Bana’wat Kua'n in 1799, and releasing Banawan Kuan’s 
; son, Mundrax Kua’n, from confinement, set him in opposition to bis 
A father. The Kha&n besieged him in the town of Uch, destroyed the 
See fort, and laid the town in ruins, and obliged the Pir with his son. to 
4 flee to the territory of the Amirs of Sindh. The lands belonging to 
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family were on that occasion forfeited to the state, and have 
restored. A few years since a grandson of this Pir returned 

rom the Sindh country to take up his abode at Uch, and six or eight 

wells have been allowed by the present Khén for his subsistence. 
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On the 2nd Match’ to opposite Nirwala ; estimated distance 10 kos. 
We came to on the right bank of the river about three miles below 
Sitpur, and went in the afternoon to see that town. It is surrounded 
by an extensive grove of palm trees, and is celebrated for its dates 
and mangoes, which it produces in great abundance. The site is very 
elevated, and its name indicates its having formerly been a Hindu 
‘town. The old buildings are all of burnt brick and lofty, the streets 
dreadfully narrow and filthy, the country round it is pretty, but must 
be very unhealthy during the hot months. when it is entirely over- 
flowed, leaving no means of communication saving by boats. It was 
formerly thickly inhabited, but now the half of the houses are in 
ruins, and it may have about 200 shops of all descriptions. The 
‘inhabitants of the town are chiefly Hindus,—those of the country, 
round, Jats and Beloches. Cattle are numerous, and the zemindars, 
both Jats and Beloches, predatory in their habits. Sitpur is said to 
have been formerly on the right bank of the main stream of the Indus 
which fell into the Panjnad immediately above it: it is now about 10 
‘miles on the left side of the main stream, but during the hot weather 
the whole intervening space is one sheet of water. It is recorded that 
qgusids, messengers with letters, were formerly in the habit of leaving 
Muttan or Dera Gidizt Khan in the morning, mounted on an inflated 
-oxhide, and reaching Sitpur and Ouch by the rivers Chindb and Indus 
sat noon. This mode of conveying letters is still sometimes adopted 

‘between Deri Ghazi Kiuin and Shikiérpur, and during the height of 
the floods is very expeditious. 

* On the 3rd to Chidvdna ; estimated distance 12 kos. The country on 
~both sides appeared very rich, but without any great variety of foliage. 
~» On the 4th we arrived at Mithankot on the right bank of the 
«Indus ; estimated distance 10 kos. The rapidity of the current increas- 
-ed very much as we approached the junction of the two rivers. The . 
-Panjnad all the way from Ouch is a beautiful etream, and, with the 
exception of one or two windings, runs straight to the squth-west. 
On the 7th of March the Mission left Mithanket to return by a new 
“route through the Panjab to Lodiana. The boats were left under my 

| vcharge to prepare for their retufll voyage up the river, with the 
| N cana of those eelonetng to the Lodiana merchants, which con- 
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From Lodiana to Bahéwalpur by the rivers Satlaj and Ghara. 
Villages on the left bank, 
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Sth. |Lodiané, .. Villages on the left bank. 
R&éjpGra, ..|) i .-|F. R, 
5a Hetbawal.. 4 4, Rangha)/ticto. Giddarvindi, 4..'Jét kheirjP.S. A. 
=a Barauhara, 24 »« (ditto, a. §. iTibdra, ...-) &.. Réin, .. |ditto. 
S =|MalakpGr,.. |? | Fite, -- (J. RR. ©)Kannenn, .. 5 |) ditto, .. jdlitto, 
ar Salempir, .. " ditto, ..|/F. S. A.],, “tc |Luddiwalé, | 49 4 GGjar,..)|D.& K. 
—  |Ghanspdr,.. : Géjar,.. ditto. 2 | H.-ke. 
Hanbar,.. . : ditto, .. jditto. «+ ~|Tnriwdlé, ..}! 1 ditto, ..|ditto. 
Wallipura,. . 14 4:ditto, .. |ditto. = Bhore, ..../1 |.. ditto, .. ditto. 
10th) aniawélh, | 4... (ditto, .. jditto. Chahaur, ..| 4 ditto, .. |ditto. 
Wallipar, Bhedéuwdla,, 41 ditta, .. |ditto. 
zg (purena,°.| £-- ditto, .. \ditto. Bassian,.... |! | &J&t,.... |ditto, 
a wlvandi, .. +"; ditto, .. ditto. Kamélpara, | 2 4 Gajar,.. |ditto. 
~~ ~lAliwal, .:..|'? J ditto, .. |ditto. Picha-ke, .. ditto, .. ditto. 
Bhundri, ..} 4.-.|Réjpat Sungalli, .. 4 ditto, .. ditto. 
Paliab jilitto. Abdul Rah- 
1th Koth, .....- 7 29% Giijar,.. ditto. 18th man, ..<. e< 1 . Gihjar, . K Ss B. 
Gursian, «.|! |.. (ditto, .. iditte. Miana Guzr, 2 a Mallah, |D. 
ri -.| 4) &ditto, .. jditto. Pipli, ....--. . 1 GaGjar,.. ditto. 
Shekh Isméilptr, me 3 4 ditto, 








om 

= 

co &iJh4nean, .. 
2 | Jbabelan- 






















Sidhu * “ wélA,.. eoeetl 
12th) Shafipard, MahAr6jwé- | 
Abbupdr, .- bs ia, . J&t Mak 
0. 





alsian, .. 4 ditto, .. 




















vat wal ** ’ 
WallG-ke, .. Gujar,.. |ditto. Wira Kall Jét Kall 
SAL hé-ke, o-. itto, ** ditto. Réon, --* is Réon, 
Malhé Jang, | . |Naipél, 





bhi Hus- 
SE01, vetoes 





PE al oeee [16 


ears Scchas | ies ditto, ** 






ditto, .. ditto. 
itto. .. ditto. 
Dogres, R.S. 
GGjar,. . |ditto, 















ifarol & Kanman J&t, 
Réin,. . |ditto, Kannean2nd, 
at, ..jditte. Bhagian, ..|! 

Dogres, |ditto. bbs sereiot he 

14)GG .. ditto. Treateeiel 
ta fet tto. Amir Shab, 


, A | eer ee ee 1 Gihjar o6 
dp ha (3 qlditto, »: 


Fattehpar,.. 1 duitto, -. ditto. 
, 4 Jat,.... ditto. 


Ranghar|M.R.K, |tath' Mandi, ....| §)..|J&t, .. .. lditto. 


ditto. 
Villages on the right bank, 


Léluwalé, ** f ** ditto, ** 
j 





: Jan. 
Lath: Wasti 
ab een wes 
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g pee 
Sa : a 5 . 
Names of |5 t& 2 =| Names of =I 5 
Villages. |——/ Caste. = =7 Villages. |——| Caste. iH 
l= 3 itz =|= | 
z\4 § |e= aE 
<é = — he _ 
[Pad ...... 13, Jat,..-.|/K. S. B. Mattar Ba 
Talwandi, ..] 4... jditto, ..)/D, bul-ke, ....j14|..|Dogre, |Mamdot. 
1jBern,...+...|1 |... [ditto, ..}Loinan. Madu-ke, «.}14}..|ditto, .. ditto. 
Puncho, ....]| 414 ditto, .. [ditto. Raje-ke,.... ../ditte, .. ditto. 
ageGpiira, | 4| Rain, .. {ditto Mahitam, -. . |Mahitam ditto. 
Kamabipird, | 4 4 J&t San-| Naje-ke 2nd,)i | 4 Dogre, (ditto. 
ila,.... ditto. DullaMohan-. 
}Rakar.....- 4A Jat Ka- ke,...--0+. 1 | 2iditto, ../ditto. 
: | kar, ..(K. K, 
Kang, ...... 4 Jat Villagse on the right bank, 
;3 Kane, |K S.W 
Kusalghur, .. litte, .. iditte. Andresa,....[1 [1 |Jdt..... [Ps S. A. 
Mandi, ....{2 |.. |Jét-Dha- Singhi-ke, ..|1 | 4 ditto, .. |ditto. 
warn,..|L. Chamba,....| 41 [ditto, ..|A.-ka. 
Mandhidla, |t | )Jét,....}dittea. .. Kaimboh, .. t ditto, .. jditte. 
Usafpura, ..}14 4'ditto, Res. S. Kirrian, ....| § 1} |ditto, ..)}itto. 
Fibvl, svete tt bi Rbiny .. 18.8. A. Harri-kePat-, — 
{Pippal, ....}2 | 4ditto, ..jA. lnm, ««see+!) &! ditto, .. ditto. 
iNakki, .si.)1 fH (J&ét,..../F. S. A. alli, ....+<)) |14 Asul Jét,| Kasdr. 
Gandhar | 
singhwala, | 4 14\Mixed, |ditto. 
oY pact! ne 
Villages on the left bank. lh. . eoeveee}t 11 | Réin, .. iditto. 
Kujian ,....| 9 14 ditto, ..\ditto 
MannGiwélé,)! | 4|Machi, Chari whlh, i: ditto, ..|ditto 
|)RaknewAla, }!4'.. Naipél, Fata walibys | .. |Dogre, j|ditto. 
Singhi-ke,../! | ./ditto, .. Kileha, .... Bhatti 
ey [Shind,......]1 |..{ditto, .. R4j put, ditto. 
= £|Bhedsé wala, |! |..|Do.Mul- Sultén ohn} Jét Chi-+| 
oo! Bticns cisieate ie itty... (ditto. 
: Methions a 4 ; i Dogre, |ditto. 
AD. ey, Bah- . cide- . 
Roth Hugenyald, Re loche, KE,.. sewed 14) Réin, .. jditto. 
2 ditto, .. K. Sheik Himal, "y iAjditto, .. jditto. 












melee ste See kt 


ar Oe OOo 


2 


i i ms 
Reet ne te ip > 8-5. for isis 
D jor Bateh Dial at ws ; 





Buhek Bodle- 
KGisveuetes 
W eats Pattri- 
mA walk, | 
Jas- 


Mujatna-ke,) § 


Villages on the left bank. . 


plids W&sti Lakhi- 
tkos. Mohan-ke 

‘Khvngé-key 

Dhun-ke, ** : 
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Names of 
Villages. — 


Length of Stages 
and date. 

Jurisdiction, 

Jurisdiction. 





Toje-ke,....| 4)13/Dogre, |Mamdot 































































Rukna  Bo- Kara, K. 
| dein, eee ee qj i4 Bodcla ditto. q iiMauahi- 
Shekh Bo- tam, o* ditto, 
dela... ...-] 4)!4 ditto, ..|ditto, Shih biaz-ke,| ¢) 1 Dogre, |ditto. 
Rulla Keire- Sandar-ke,../)4)}4 Wattd, |A, D -ke 
Gis ese colt . Iditto, Jada Vazed- ; , 
, Rehma ke, 14).. lditto,.. ‘ditto, 
= Kheire-ke, ditto, Bagge, sete 2 2 Jarrnil 
= Dulle-ke, .. .» ditto, J&t, .. \ditte. 
Middha,.... .. ditto, Vazid-ke, ..|1},2 |WattG, (ditto. 
= jPire-ke, .-. .. tlitto, Khewah Va- 


Dhandhi, .-. , «» ditto. zid.ke, ....|1 |lAlditto, .. ditto. 
































Shabaz-ke, .. ditto. Guar = Va- 
Bagghe-ke, . \ditto, zid-ke, .. .j4/i4iditto, .. |ditte. 
16th)Sadar Alam Pahulwan 
- : ** ditto. Lado. ke, es 1 1 Watta, Atari. 

Kéri Bagge- WiastiLakhe- 
ke, .. ditto. ke,. ..+.| $1 [ditto. ..|Dhunian 
m™ LuddG-ke,.. .. ditto. Wasti Bhike- 
he Lammochur, .. ditto. kO,.-+-.++-| $2 [ditto, .. jditto. 
in Keah,...... ditto. 

Bahak Mo) 


.. ditto. 
ditto, 


ditto. 
ditto. 


| han-ke,..-. 

' IBahsk  Ja- 
mil-ke,.... 
Bahak Sak- 
ke-ke, ***-* 
Lado-ke, ye 


Villages on the left bank. 










3 4 Toy if oo [As 
14}9 Watea, jditte, 
i4|2 |ditto, .. |diteo.” 
: 4) Karral, jditto, 
'd\Chis i, |D. U. 
7 Watt, As 


Gngan-ke, .. 
Sibhan-ke, 
Mohamad- ke 
Kandar-ke, 
Asnfwala, .. 
Jarveie,..«-} 
19th) Lakhe-ke, .. 

































ditto. 











Faqirs. lit to. 

















n 



































Jandar- ke, I K. B. s Amru-ke, re ] 4 Wattus, ditto. 
~ ips Rana Waltu, A: Rare-ke,..«-+ ditto, .. )ditte. 
Bs . | eerors ave Karrol, |F. 
Psa ‘ bun ° . 
oat 4 o— on the right bank seins Ud "|, Is |pathan, IG. 
nhbul-ke,.. |1 Dogre, |M.-ke. [ooth|Bahak Qa- 
[Banbut-ke,. ve ditto, A pd. U. landar, .. 4 Bodle,.. |Gdarjiané 
m A |..|ditto, ..|/ditto. J. Bedle-ke, 
itto. ff. WaAkKU “9 
| 4]Dogre, {di ™ |Bodle-ke, 


Gaddho-ke, [24| 4|Watté, ditto. 


| ditto, ** ditto. » 







i Glu-ke, «+ |8 | 2 ditto. ..|ditto, 
a Sire Alt oo a a jaitto, aid ditto, 


- 
“ « ® 


iSe vad " ditto 
‘Hwang, 
ark, sees +s ee ed 


| Bachianwélé, He ditto 















SEE ee OS ee | eee 
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“ z 
# 5 zs . S = * ) 
=| Names of 3 é is Names of |= 3 S 
Ee FE a). ies 5\5 = 
Ps. i 3 iy £14 g ) 
| PirSikandar, 1 |! |Chisht{, |Q-ke. — 
Villages on the right bank. Aku-ke,... jIg}.. |Sullieré, ditto. : 
Oth) Nibal-ke, ../1 “litte, .. \ditte. 43 
Wésti Az- Bahidur-ke,| 3 ‘ditto, .. |ditto. ; 
mat-ke,..., ; t [(Watt6, [C. Husain-ke, | 4} . iditto, .. \ditto. i 
Walli ehehy 1 |Bodle,.. |ditto. Balla-ke, ../1 |1 lditto, .. \ditte, : 
Feje-ke,... be ia J&t,| M-ke. Mulki, ....| 9) 4 ditto, .. ditto. . 
BY, soee'| Mahar, jiitto. ~ (|Johad-ke, ../|1 ditto, .. iditte. ; 
Thakkar, .. 2 2 Wattd, jditto. [FS |Musliec, .... fc Mtis- 
Thakkar 20d,| 4/2 ditto, .. ditto. li,.-.. |ditte. 
Wasti Ban- > |Fattéhoa. .. Fy 1 | DaAudpo- 
de-ke, ....| 4/2 ditto, ..{\ditto. tra, .. ditto. | 
BENS sos 1 [2 {ditto, ../ditte. Ditto,......| 4)! |Futtah- ) 
‘mst njG- nu, .. (ditto. 
Key... 0... /24)1 iditto, .. lditto, Jaddi-ke, ..| qji |Jaddi | 
Wasti Dari- Jm&, .. \ditto, 
be. ...2..] $1 Iditte, ..1L. WH. Vazid Shah, | 4}! Khuggi, ditto, 
Darraj-ke,.. 13 (Karral, |ditto. Dulla,....-.| 4l 'Réin,.. Jhada. 
Hodle.. ‘eee 2 iBodle,.. Witto. 
Zinde-ke, ..}2? |2 |Karral, |L-ke. | Villages on the right bank. 
Mauni-ke,.. |3 |2 Watta, ditto. 
Mabla-ke, .. i jditto, ..|Havelf. MAPS. cues a 5 414 Chishti, |K.K-ke. 
- Kale-ke,....]t |i |ditto, .. ditto. Munnr, 2 |) iditto, .. jditto. 
Malli-ke, ..]2 |..{ditto, ../P. P. Bh@iéul,....| 4)i4\Joyie,../B.T.-ke 
Malli-ke 2nd, at. itto, .. kditte. Qilla. 
Chakkfii-ke, 3 ditto, .. jditto. eee nnetts 3}! |Kulachi,ditto. 
Abalu-ke, .. ditto, .. lditto. Grrl wsvece 2 ‘4 Sayad, (ditto, 
Mabmi-ke, 5 ditto, ../K. K. Jf perone. voy Sullwu, ditto. 
» (Malkani, «.414) 4iditto, ../K.K-ke. Tibbi Khéo- 
Packa HBira- ) wala,....../3 }2 |Laneah, ditto. 
ham-ka, ..}24}! |ditto, .. ditto. Lakho-ke,~. 15 4.. Sullieré,| K.K-ke. 
Ditto 2nd,..| gi... iditto, .. \ditte, 
Villages on the left bank. Lakhu-ke,.. |) |.. jditto, .. \ditto. 
- : ; Julyeri,.. sell oe ditto, e-* B-ke. 
HusainSbah, 1 14 Sayad,.. Mi. Saho-ke. ~-/3 }..) litte, .. [ditte. 







* Lalle-ke, _- 1 “*¢ 
a y 
site eh ian gig 4) djditto, .. |ditto. Villages on the left bank. 
ave-xe . 
Bi | 30th) Wasti Maul- 


























z WisKBL. <ctas hadd. 
ieré, ditto. =] HungéJiwan, Juditto, .. \ditto. 
= |Wasti Jiwan,| 4/1 \Joyie, » {ditto. 
3+ iKalG Shab, | 4 @/Sayad, ditto. 
td, .... |ditto, Nar Shéh,..}2 | giditto, .. lui 
P| 4 2 dant ditto. | Wasti Umar! © 


Heloch-«ke, 
Kora Bhitna)l 
Jafur Shah, 
Shahar Suk- 


a, ees ee ee 
Wasti Sial-) 
¢, was 6.0 o 8.3. 


Gal oto hg ed 


Trev. ‘Kors. Shéb, 
‘fist. Moines Maha 


We Hi: for Lukhe | 













a Pie 
fou ik Pati K. K. for Kot pina. ~ 
‘or MGséfeow w: * Q.ke for Qésimn m-ke, B 
I IP Zz peyreske. s. F, for Shakur Farid. H 





> 
°°, 


| 
| 
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H ie i 2. 
mM «| - |aa >: os, a a ‘5 
= =| Names of |Q 2 SIS] Namesof |5 3 
oc ; , . ; - 5 . 
==| Villages. — ; Caste. 2 <s| Villages. ——] Caste. | : 
me} e/s a \ite Sle 
S* a\= — es |= 3 
ks a 2 8 Elz 3 2 
- ’ ' |Mehbrabpur, | 4) 4/Luch- 
= |. veri, .|H. Villages on the left bank. 
as 6 |} Kallar-wah, | 21 /ditto, .. ‘ditto. 
= Boland Shéh, 14) ¥) Bodle,, . ditto. 3rd Sirdérpur,.. (2 [2 |Joyce,.. . 
' [Shah Hattie,| 41 | Daudpo- Joyee,......[1 |b ditto, .sfditto. = 
AR tra, ..|ditto. — L&l-ke Jok, |! |../ditto, .. 
Kore Shah, |! | 4|Sayad, [ditto, Jok ddsra,..|1 {1 |Déudpo-|} 
Palra, os 4| Daudpo- tra and 
4 tra, ** ditto. ® Jats, ** ditto. 
. ?nd/ Khét, .-{3 |} |Ghazi 5 |Sherpur, ..| 4/1 /[ditto, -~. 
Khana- = |Ghans Joyia,) 4) Aiditto, .. 
ru,..../ditto. [2  |Jamé! Joyia,| 4) $ditto, . 
Badhire, ..|! |1 Lakviri, /ditts. Kuikari,....] 4) 4ditto, .. 
Ghafaré, ../2 |! Daulté- Muttali, ..| 411 ditto, .. 
“ o n&,.... jditto. Pipalli, ...-| 4}.. ditto, .. 
& (|Bhadourn,../1 |! ditto, -- ditto. Sher Maha- 
« |Khairpur ; mad Khéan,| 4... ditto, . 
= | Chota, ../2 }.. Daudpo- 2nd Mattal,) 4/.. ditto, . 
“} fea tra, .. ditto. Durpur,....|1 | @ ditto, . 
 dNGrpur, ../! |) |Mixed, [ditto. [6th |Wésti Mow!l- . 
 Pufieri, ..! 4] 4'Tafieri, Iditto. vi-ke, «.++]! Mixed, {dit 
oe Seen W&cé, .... j Wagi,. | 
| ~~ Villages on the right bank. Gamu walur, ditto, .. {ditto. . 
ous Goth Baha- Ne . 
' WKhokar, ..|19,24,Khokar, B-ke. diir, «1....]! |} DAudpo-| 
 |Wasti Rahim | tra, .. jditto, 
| Shéh, .. | 14}1 (Sayad, (ditto. K4lé Ahul, ji | 4 Andu,. 
~dSalderi, ....] 4 4 Salderi, |ditto. Mithi de ; 
- |LakaSalderi, |! litto, ..{ditto. Goth, ....| 4 Petco 
Kora Bhat- Gouhan,.... 1 Beloch, 
1 né, ......| 4 4) Bhitns, ditto. Goth Moré 
Wisti Ha- “| Khan, ....] 4/14 Déudpo-| _ 
| kam-ke, ../14| 4) Karral, jditto. ‘3 ‘tra, ../G.N.M. 
) |Maéra Khao! «Goth Ali yr | 
~ | Beloch,....|! }) |Beloch, [ditto. Kh&n,... ; id ditto, .. |ditto, 
. on i 1 |1 ditto, .. Bhundi, ....| 4)1§ ditto, .. [ditto. 
ry 4 3 |s Dera Patton-| 
‘a ,i2 Is |Lakviri, ka, -.| #14 Beloch, 
P= 2}4 Goth Nar ca. 
= .i) |3 |Jat, Mahamad, |! | § Déudpo-| _ 
obit | 4/2 |Daulté- | | i 
F . = oe Villages on the right bank, 
, Badura s#+e . : ; fa J 
~~ |Kabur, .... 
Shédn, .... b ayaes 
BRST + PT | plating age a te 
ar Karm hun,.. «...|2 [2 | Wasseir, 








| Allg Shah, |2 | Aiditto, ..|ditto. — Azimpur, ..|2 |.. 
Kala Shah, |14)../Sayad,..|ditto. |  |Ahmadpur, | 









Beloch, 
f He- 


—- | 


























TT Cee aba, Onl ae Bal if 
et Wii 
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Length of Stare 
stn : 


SSE <a 


a 


_—_—-— 


b- 
a 
& > . 
Names of (4 = | s 
Villages. |—— | Caste. os 
Pw - | 
“iE 2 
<i t. 












4,14 Mixed 
tribes 


K4dirpur, .. 


Chela W4- 
hun, ......|1 |I@ ditto, .. ditto. 
Kutabpur, .. 2 |! (ditto, .. ditto. 
Bah&dur, ..{i |] Wage,.. K. 
4sti Mird- 
di, ..««+++.}1 |) \|Mobar, /ditto. 
Shéh Abé : 
ZAlim,.. --j|1 |t |Usra 
. Jit, .. \ditto. 
Dera Lalle- 
de, .. ++-.-jJi§)! |Beloch, jditto. 
fsti Hasi 
Beloch,....]| $)-- \ditta, .. |ditto. 
Dost Maha- 
mad-ke, ../|/1 |} Daudpo- 
tra, .. jditto. 
Moze Vazir 
| Beloch, | 4) 4 Beloch, |ditto. 
Moze 


ha 
NGC, comees * 4| 4ditto, .. ‘ditto. 
“Villages on the left bank. 








7th.i\Goth Shab Daéudpo- 
Mahamad, tra, .-|GN. 
{Goth Kdstam 
Khan, -... 4) 4 ilitto, .« ditto. 
Do. lbraéhim 
: Khao, ....| 4) Ajditto, .. ditto. 
s. ; wast Jindad, ; 4) Khad- 


‘dun, .- di 


~ Eeblem, mre Jhulan, ditto. 
Shabar Bad- 
aS eS 4 \Beloch, ditto. 
|Lal Sahara, 4 |Kurie- 
: shn, .. ditto. 
Phils +s. Phul, .- ditto. 
Mordd Ali,.. ditto, .. ditta. 
More Ram, Rain, . ditto. 
Lala Wasti, Sarruke, ditto. 
MadAlla yar, Déudpo- 
tra, . ‘ditto, 


and J&t,)Malsidn, 
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a 
=. : 
Names of |O = & 
Villages. |——]| Caste. 
sie 3 
m= | = | +r 
Z\= = 
=< A. > 
Dera Backa,| 4) 4  Beloch, |D. B. 
-|Dera Gal di,| $)1 |ditto, ..|/N. 
Bilgani,....} $1 |ditto, .. |ditto. 
Mir Qasim | 
Sh@h, ....]1 |) |/Karwar,jditto. 
Mujal, eee} | 4/Majal,. [ditto. 
Kasra, ....|1 /! |Kasra, j[ditto. 
jAheam, ..,-| #1 |Ahsam, [ditto. 
Gidpura,. .. | \Joyce,.. |ditto. 
Rattani,....| $1 |D&udpo- 
| | tra, .. [ditte. 
Bakarpur,..| $1 |(Chaunur/B. 


Villages on the right bank, 


Moze Dera | ° 
Delawur, ..{1 Heloch, Kehore. 
Wigha Mal, | 4 3 Wich 

Mal, .. ditto. 


V ¥/ Mulhani ditto. 
ry Wich, .. ditto. 
4 Seekur, litto. 
4, Kal, .. ditto, 


Phal,.. d 
.|\Waggan Siete. 


Gal Mulhana 
Bahadur,.. j 
Sukar, 

a es 4. 
Pith 2c seus 
Jans, vre 


rf 


AhurW ahun, ial. .. ditto, .. |ditto, 
Kotli Murad 

Ali, sete ¢@ ; oe Beloch, ditto, 
WOO. s2-ckua .. \Chattie, \titto. 

hamad,.... | 2... Chawan, ditto. 
Moze Kut- 

taba,. “ee te 4}. 7 Uerith: 

. Kehore. 

Ahsam, ....| 4 Vinten ditto. 
HMasilw&la, . |1 Kansa, ditto. 


Nierwéhan, |} ditto, .. ditto,. 
Dodéna,.... 24 'glOojare, ditto. 
W Asti Be- 

loch-ke,.. HH" Beloch, S. 


Jhok Taka, 1 ‘ditto, .. ditto, 
Stikri,.. **F* 2 2 Chan- ** 
nur, «- ditto.. 
Guze Lahun 
wala, ee la i iditto, .. ditto. 





From “Bahtwalpur to Mithankot “by t the Rivers Gharra, Panjnad and 


agri 





j}nar, .. jE. 
B opee™ e's ditto. 


| Indus. 
SFaIS el . | Villages on the lefe bank. 










Halskiwali, | ditto, «oe | Le. 


Kuch avyest 4c: 1 |ditto, ..jiditto. 
Bhuchar, — we i4 ditto, .. Si M.. 


penabo: i : 
Goth,Ghaoni ra pir-). 
Oy ee Jans, 7? ditto. 
Rowtana;, ree! Koliar 
4 Jat, =* ditto. 


Backa. N. for Nezinovah. B. tor Bahs. 
alapur.: S- ns Ho Manet: 


ee ee 


” I ‘2 
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be 
= = 
ss Names of = Names of Zs : 
=| Villages. Caste. 2 Villages. | ——| Caste. 3 
tz a 2 z 
Re | E a|2 3 
= <|= - 
Samm Sat- Othwal,..../! | 4}/Sarcu 
tA, +25... Jat, Kotla, 
Wasti Ma- Motthi, ....|! |) |Sarru,.. [ditto 
habbat-ke, 
Bhaddi, .... Kotla Cha-lI4]l |Motha 
kar, ..22 J; J&t, .. ditto, 
Eesao, .... MozaSultan,|14/) giditto, .. lditta, 
3F Goth Qaéadir- 
Aman Shéh,| 4) @lditto, .. lditto. bakhsh, ..j}1 | 4 ditto, .. lditto. 
Naharwali, | 4) 4/Ghallor Kotla Shah ‘Kanion 
4 Rupul, .... |! | Jat, .. iditto. 

3 Kot Dadd Kikkarw4li, |! ditto, _. jditte, 

> Gallu, *“* #* Wasti Sher- 

= |Mubhabbat- ke,......--| 9) i Goriyé, |ditto, 

. pur, -:...- Wasti Hu-! | 

os {Abdullapur, eain-ke, ..| 4) #Jubul,.. ditto, 

o =. | 4 Batton, .... |2 |! |Khine- 

Guar Banh, |... 12 von, .. ditto, 
Khokar,....|}-. ditto, .. iditte. ThitthewGlé, |2 , d)ditto, .. [ditto, 
Bhammd, -..|- i Murun 
Mallikwall, |.. JiwG'!4,....72 Paitte’ .. {ditto. 

{Mallik Si- Pathana, ../]! ilitto, ..{ditto, 
-kandar,,... Wasti Bhari- 
Gaia, .7.. <. ko,......+-/1 | #Ghallu, [ditto, 























Pipli kanjan- Villages on the left bank. 
; .e, 4 ditto, *-* itto. . 
Alliwéhun, ijditto, ; Kantiwéld,../!4/!1 |Ghallu 

}Phagwéra,..| 4| 1jditto, .. ditto. J&t, 2. |As 

Uchwal,....|.- iiditto, .. ditto, Ghallu, .t+-| dfditto, .. iditto, 
Kabbul, ....|..| 4jditto, .. lditto. Bebli WabAl- 

@ ke, ae ¢ Teche . * 
Jundwadda, ditto, .. jditto, 





WaetiShakar 
Khan, .. 
[amailpur,.. 
Wast? Maha-} 
mad Khéa, 
Goth Kheir 
Kh&éa, ** 
Goth A‘lam 
Khd&n-ke,.. 


Wiani, ....).. od 
— Swésti Abia-| | |@eChun 


Meteo Wees ehh mar, .«. 


Mist s:s . pike jitto, =. 
sti Tse- 










‘ 


£ 4Ghalln, |ditto. 














im é Koliar : 
= ite 1 | 9) Jét, .. ditto. Jhangra, ..|',| diditto, .;|Jhaogra. 
5 a Gholam Kissamwéld,| 4)! 
Badhi - Moza Dahar,|! 
Mirpur, 
ad Kirree, ue {2 ditte, . 
Juméwa'i, .. : 
Kot Iimém 
Din, ‘ i" ditto, .. 
| Bakar, 
ukra, a's -« 1 I 
jjendwéa,.. (2 }1 
Chonhen, ..] 2/2 





Rassdlpur, ; 








Gust 3 
hanbela, *.. |) #]! | 

Y \ ++ a coer eee bl ws : ‘ 

kpur, A. for Alliwéhun. A, W. for 
< a. P a 
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w& =) 
ks She E : 
iw . | nw * + Ai * 
— 2] Namesof |Z 3 s -S| Names of |5 & ic 
<< Villages. Py Caste, 5. S =) Villages. |——| Caste. = 
est | 53 2 fee gfe 2 
<i | «|= dee = <\= 5 
Moza Ma- 
Villages on the right bank, long, ..«++-)! |} |Malang, |Ueh. 
! Khori,......]--|) |Bhuttan,iditto, 
Jumma Thal Mastu- 
Ghaltu, Ghallu, |U.. w &lG@,..++.+)++(2 ‘ditto, .. iditte. 
Gagutiw ala, ditto, .. jditto, Moza Phi- 
Bahtwia,. ‘ Khunb, [ditto, randi,....-.|-. 2 Phirandeitto. 
Lint peat Ghalla, jditto. Mozn Abid, |..|1 ‘ditto, .. jditte. 
Miani, ‘ Jubeil, ditto. Wasti Ilbré- 3 
Sharifwali,. . Ghalla, jditte. him Mallah,|.-| 2 Mullah, |ditto. 
Bakhuwali, ditto, ..{|ditto. Jhoki Jhfar 
Jnbla, te ditto, .. lulitto. Sh&h-ke, ..|-- 1 ditto, .. ditto. 
Moza Hontah,....|! 1 Mullah, jditto. 
Puckawar, ditto, .. |ditto, Kéim Unnar,| 41 Unnar, j|ditto. 
Duggar, .. ditto, .. |ditto, Wazwar,....| 41 w igwar, ditto. 
Skirance, .. ditto, .. ditto. Chuvoun, ..|-.|1 CRuvouniditto. 
Miarni, ; ilitto, ..{ditto, Bakhu Khan- 
= Jhu- da Mad, ..j! |) Dabar, |Sheidané 
ditto, ..jditto, Waewan, ..|1 |2 Wagu,.. jditto. 
- Shete Khén, diditto, .. jditto. Saimfi-ka, ..|2 |29) Sdmafka,|S-ka. 
Norsja, ..}14) Siditto, .. [ditto. Kehul, ....| #2 Kebaul,.. [ditto. 
Muma Ja- Moghal, aye | 2 Mahar, |ditto. 
beil, +s ditto, .. iditto, Chachar,.... lea 44 Chachar, Ge. 
ATTA, © “.. ilitto, .. jditto. i. 
Barkhdrddér 
Jabecil, .. 4iditto, .. ditto, Villages on the right bank. 


Ubhawért,.. : ditto, =* ditto, 




























y Sniful, ee, ditto, “* ditto, Moza Hassa 
Suleimfin, ..])4 giditto, .. ditto. Maast,....|!) |2 |Beloch, Ghalluéa 
Pahiédpur, _ diditco, .. jditto. Mahamwad : 
Langur..... giditto, .. ditto. Kh nm, -es. 1 [2 [ditto, .. ditto. 
Héfiz Abdul -4Awanwéli, |) [1 |Mullah, jditto. : 
Rahim, .. ditto, .. ditto. sitpGr, ..../2 |1 |ditto, ..|Sitpar. 
Lungah, .. Langéh, Ke Jhullan, ..../1 [2 |Jhullan, jditto. 

j aveli Khéogarh,../)) |) |Hatth, iditto, 

| Bindudo,.. ]2 | g)/Hiodu, (ditto. Moza Bhat- 

)Pabban, ..}4 |Rukh,.. iditto. tar,..---.../s.|1 [Bhattar, |ditte. 
Shirni, oe itto, .. ditto. Khéopur, .. |) (2 |Indre, .. ditto. 

: Benth Mdsa- Kot Alia Yér 
és jditto, .. jditto. Mahamad,.. $)) |Purrai, jditto. 
Dhammur,. ; Dham- Moza Panni, ? |! [Pannud, jditte. 
“? | mur, .. ditto. Thoba, --.. ..]/1 |Utteru, jditto. 
~ |Chun Jan, te Chunjan ditto, Wasti. Nau- * | 
ee Moneh, 2... ditto, ../ditto. dan, ..--+. +-j# [Jhullan, ditto. 
oe Aemuth,.... Punna, Ghalludo Wests Sone-) 
> RGU ec ares 1a} i |Malun, jditto. -.+-++\+-[1 |Bhattur, ditto. 

Ter tik Mah: ~ Lash-! me, =. ete 
- Villages on the left bank. knri, ..-...../! [Shullan, (aitto, 
arr —. . : v . Duhar, «+-+- i |\Dabar, B.E.-ka, 

| Beloch, Uech. Dhaka, 79 re } \* Hindu, Dha 8. ,' 
on Lange, «.-+- idiLuoe, ditto, 
itto, ~.|ditto, Mhattar, -...{1 |t attar, ives 


Dargoch| | — Wasti Ya- 

ree, .. jditto. «es. /t [2 | Gopang ditte 
Mun- |. Dost Maha- : 
eharri jditto. mad Khao, ditto, .. ditto. 
Baloet Litto. 









: 4 hullan, litto, ithambir, «3 
— fdlitte, ..|ditto, sot Mithan, | 


fe) Bets wee te | ay dete 
anbela. S.-ka rs for SGind-key_ ‘@. hia: : 
aha oh x%) — & "terete “) was 4. 


> aw" play 
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im 1B Pacsidticn of Ancient Inscriptions ; ; continued from page 97. 


| In the library of the Asiatic Society are ten manuscript volumes of 
one gs of sculpture, i images, architecture and inscriptions, forming 
part of t the celebrated collection of the fate Colonel Macxenziz. The 
gfeater- portion of these are as yet unknown and undescribed. None of 
ag as fur as we can ascertain, have been published, nor are 
we aware of any attempt having been made to decypher the inscrip- 
; tions. “It is greatly to be wished that the whole of these interesting 
_ documents could be digested in some convenient arrangement and 
mide a to the learned world, especially now that the-1 inven- 
tion of lithography offers a cheap and expeditious means of effecting 
such an object. We were in hopes of combining their ppbbogison in 
- the form of a volume or two of plates, with the digest of the Mac- 
Sie, KENZIE manuscripts, which, at the recommendation of the Society, the 
Yet Government ‘ nas lately entrusted to the Rev. W. Taytor at Madras, 
wy i se author of ** Oriental Historical manuscripts.”” Asa specimen of the 
ee contents of these curious volumes, Captain Cunninouam has kindly 
vo xed me with the two lithographs numbered as Plates X. and XI. 
has selected the two longest inscriptions from the volume, No. 18, 
“Antiquities at Amaridvati,” a town in the Berdr province, 
on the Kistna river to the west of Ndgpur. : 
e -volume in question contains a multitude of very beautiful draw- 
+ ings of the elaborate sculpture for which the ruins at that place are 
* 9 remarkable. One of the slabs of stone, depicted among the rest, | 
See. ow forms a ‘principal ornament of the Society’s museum, and the 
* tion of the lively scene it represents has been frequently and 
* : leservedly admired. The majority of the sculptures of Amaravatt 
een to belong | to a magnificent dehgopa or Buddhist shrine ; but there 
nn dimixture towards the end of the volume of objects of the linga 
orship p- . An accurate map of the town is prefixed, whence it appears 
hat Bae ruined dehgopa whence the relics are taken was on a mound 
os ect - diameter, now converted into a tank. It is called Dipal-— 
(translated by Colonel Mackenztr“ the mound. of lights,”’) ian 
, » serge sembles the name of a similar place of Buddhist celebrity 
jon (J Da mbadinna) that we imagined, on seeing the inscription from _ 
f the gateway (Pl. X.), some mistake ; have | been 
‘on comparing the ‘characters with Plate” Vill. of ~~ 
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uw) é oN es Soc. vol. v. p- 554, their perfect identi with the Cey-— 
ad Négari. was snahifeat : indeed ‘ac # tial let- : 
rm the -- an nbi- 
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nation there recognized as *‘ Mahdrdja"’.... drew Captain Cunnino- 
HAM’s attention while copying the penultimate line of the present 
inscription. No doubt the whole of this class of cave and chaitya in- 
ecriptions are intimately connected, and refer to the same age; and 
however illegible now, they will ultimately yield to the persevering 
progress of antiquarian research. 

The second inscription, occupying the two sides of Plate XI. is 
‘altogether of a different class, although the book states it to have 
been procured from the same town, Amardvati. In Witson’s catalogue 
of the Macxenzte MSS. vol. ii. page xxvii. we find notice of a “‘ report 
of the progress of Anand Rado (one of the Colonel's travelling collec- 
tors) on his journey in the DhAaranikota, Amardvat/, and Bender dis- 
tricts in the Telugu country forthe year 1817." This would, doubt- 
less, afford all the requisite information respecting the discovery and 
position of the fragment, were the report in our possession; but it 
seems to have been sent to England with the bulk of the manuscripts, 
and thence probably it has found its way to Madras. ‘Should this be 
the case we shall not appeal in vain to the Editor of the Madras 
Literary Journal to supply us with any extract that may throw light 
on the subject. | 

The stone is moted down as 5 feet long by 17 inches inwwidth. — 
It is in very good preservation, as far as it goes, but the loss of the 
left half of the summit, and the fracture at the lowermost line, render 
it doubtful how much of the text may have preceded or followed that 
which remains. 

‘The character has much resemblance to that of some of the cave 
inscriptions at Mahddalipur and other places to the westward, the 
essential portion of each letter also dssimilates very closely to the 
alphabets of the CAattisgarh and Seont inscriptions, and this has served 
as the key by which I have effected the transcription of the whole. 

It is worthy of remark, that in this alphabet, which we may aptly 
denominate the Andhra character from its locality, may be,traced the 
sgradual transition from the more simple Devanagari-of Northern India, 

(No. 2 of Allahabad, Gaya and Guzerat) to the complicated or florid 


writing of the Southern Peninsula. On comparing it with the Hala 









. 
>. pe Sa 


Canara, or ancient Carnatic, the lettersn, t,y, 7,4, kh, th, dh, bh, which — 
“ ; dhe We cexetded in some degree as test letters, because they have un- 
=e der ne more variation than etkers in the modern writing of different 
_ provinces, are nearly identical. There is also an incipient loop in the 


-z 


wer line of many of the letters which becomes afterwards more ~ 
Joped in tlte west and south. The Telinga or Telugu character ~_ 
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is one step further removed, but it springs directly from the Hala 
Canara, and retains many of the Andhra letters still unchanged, par- 
ticularly the dh and 4h. In the accompanying plate (xii.) we have 
thought it worth while to exhibit these resemblances, and point out 
the peculiarities noted, that no means may be neglected of facilitating 
the examination of other inscriptions that may link on naturally at 
either end of this fragment of the chain of our Indian palwography. 

After having made the transcript according to the assum alue 
of each letter, it was revised and corrected in all doubtful points by 
reading it over with Ma’ puona’y* pandit, the aged librarian of the 
Sanskrit college, who, from having been with Colonel MacKenzim, is 
better versed in the varieties of the Nagari alphabets than any pandit 
in Calcutta, Where the context did not make sense, the Jetters were 
carefully analyzed and all possible variations of euch letter suggested, 
until the true or most probable reading was apprehended. Although 
some few doubtful passages remained, and many orthographical errors 
were detected, the context was sufficiently intelligible, and satis- 
factorv. In some few instances (as in lines 6, 8, and 17) the . - 
guishing stroke or dot of the letter m has been omitted either by 
sculptor or by the transcriber. ‘The omission can be supplied without 
hesitation, as no other letter eccurs at all similar in form. The cross 
of the & in lines 7 and 8 is also wanting. . 

For the translation we are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Yates, whose 
critical knowledge of the Sanskrit enables him to give it the correct 
graramatical construction which might evade an oral interpreter de- 
pending upon a vernacular explanation by the pundits. 





Transcript of the Amardvati Inscription. 
1 2. ara aaife Azaat = .. 
. .. dm al ATSRIML MT At WlAaaAT 
er. ai foaraata foacfuusaia Haale 


4 arial ars faraifquwras His. . . 


2 
il 4. 
6 We 


afa aratafaarsaa a 
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__ A EE a 
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7 ow =1aa wipreer a ace: fa (ur) 

8 aa uAinfaary fant ara: atraarfom 

9 we aaqanaaciaa aan Sena fenaren (a7) 
10 weauctaa Ataeata Aaa U: 


- 


yeas: sare y TH .... 


12 yfacaaat ufteiem wtaaa sfau.... 

13 ATatfearg aaa UIT Rt w 

it Suran fuctran avucaran tafen 

1s werurg atfcant aafaaa uf<atcafea....  , 
16 (ZI) Sl Saraesiics wear wersrzrfa: wv .... 


1 gisrataa{ <a Wits SHUT Bla .... 





18 PAM Were arg | wate . , 


19 Seisic ertkcatreax seasiveetiee 
20 fafuat wusfantceteata wee CO} 
SeeeRPeC OG Seeseer BXe2¢ Saha re a 


~~ 


The few alterations found necessary wby Mr. Yares will be best 
understood from the insertion of his ‘nding at length : we may however 
here notice one or two peculiaritiea@ rthography remark. 
ed by the pandits. The r of Wa in ritten thus, aCe :— 
the word ez, friend, in line 14, is written Surhkhad with a double h, 
and the r superposed :—The anuswara is often replaced by*the # at 
length : : the W is a compound letter formed by suffixing w to @; and 
the @ is in like manner formed by the union of the @ and the W, as 
is ob rvable in other old alphabets, Vi hat these anomalies to 
the otherwise beautiful and perfect s nt of the Sanskrit alpha- 













het, are of. comparatively modern introduction. 


The purport of the inscriptige refers, in all probability, to the 


Beendatign and endowment of some Buddhistic institution by the 









of the day. His name cannot | be extracted from the passages 


os It i is sudenty therefor , that history will gain nothing by the © 
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document ;—nor can any of the loose chronicles of the Hindu dy- 
nasties of Telinga or the Carnatic be expected to throw much light upon 
the period when Amar dvati was subject to their hated opponents, the 
followers of the Buddhist creed. 
Modified Transcript by the Rev. W. Yatxs. 
 Sareinfafer wearer SCAT NTHIERTITS a wrswaar 3 
ss afterersitg dire Frew WAM RUS | 
=a fernireserea wea cfs ararefaarvae aaa 
~ daremwsyarsfaae ofa a aaa! 
Bare Kral Kraeas: wWhererRey: sauwe: fos crag 
= wai afuarg fare ere: | 
z. Treafsng eae ae1azi | 
= ‘Seugewre eae Bre: Seraqcsre ae sofa as 
eS Hh : oe ae, 
as sh SF Fare Beare fairy az afawrede afeate wheal 
a PaGr writers wi we ywrcitien weuas fyeuras GEegiaae 


< 






My 


Sup  Baferrmeraiesifea weiss witureain crn: duqysca 





ar 


ae | wer werercrfy: qc ara fier ee Isa | 


. 
* 


es: ee are wed Gwe ares wae ere | 
Ei 

; me =ra4 SHAT TAS SIS: SAS WI 
mar Feaua cera go 

















; Mahe ranslation. 





not to agp entertained. He who experiences diaappoihitment near a 
a ng feasting with even the mild opposers of virtue, ought not to 
- 3 abide there, nor ought he to abide where injustice is practised. We 


ough t to 0 give to all. Food ought to be given to” the laborers who 
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| ‘disputer c of Buddhism, — Two-fold d gain 
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of murderers of husbands, murderers of fathers, and murderers of 
friends, and of those who have committed great sins against the gods 
and br4hmans. The kings that do not regard this kingdom preserv- 
ing religion of Buppsa, shall by it be cut off with all their family and 
perish in a flaming fire. May this very excellent religion of the people 
resembling a tree, remain in heaven for ever, and may people in all © 
directions through its remaining, be perry as long as the sea conti- 
nues to be agitated by marine monsters.. 





IV .—Note on a Specimen of the Bos Gaurus. By Dr. Groncs Evans, 
Curator of the Medical College. 


{We are indebted to Lieut. G. Anporr, 15th N. I. for the faithful lithographic 
representation of this skull in Pl. XVI. —Ep. J 


As Ihave reason to believe that very little is known of the Gaur 
(Bos Gaurus), or the animal generally considered by our Indian 
sportsmen as the Bison of the Indian forests and jungles, and think- 
ing it might prove interesting, I have sent for the inspection of the 
Members of the Asiatic Society, who may be present at the next 
ensuing meeting, an exceedingly fine cranium of one of these very 
rare animals, which has recently been presented to me by a gentle- 
man residing in the Sambha/pur district. e 

For want of goo d select specimens of heads of the genus Bos, 
Iam unable to offer any valuable remarks drawn from comparative 
observation of the osteological structure, so as to determine with ana- 
tomical prssinipe whether it actually belongs to the Bisontine or as 
rine group © e genus. I am, howevér, inclined to assign it to the 
latter, or Otherwise to consider it as an intermediate species connect- 

divisions with each other; and what would seem to favor 

this inte medi arrangement, is its differing from both in some very 

casential | points : , and again corresponding “with each in mapy of its 
- relations. 

| Jn tees ent SE pecimen, which is that of an old male, the forehead 

cave, broader than high, (taking the middle of the 

1 es = base .) even a atrong scabrous arched crista at the 


diay a ccret “ oft : 
-ilittle above oS l leclension of the orbits, proceed strong, thick-set mad. 
: eat horns, the points turning towards the face. The 
e for r their lateral projection from the boar the 
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os frontis, in which respect the animal bears a marked resemblance 
to the Cervine race, as also by the pointed form of the nose, both 
which tend to give a peculiar character and wedge-like form to the 
head and face. There is also a deviation in the sudden termination of 
the full labial bones in their progress to the ossa nasi, which I do not 
observe in the heads of any of such of the domestic species as I have 
had an opportunity of examining; or even in those of the several 
buffaloes in my possession, their attachment being exclusively con- 
fined to the superior maxillary bones, without having any connection 
with those of the nose, which latter are large, broad and well arched, 
affording a very extensive chamber for the free passage of air, and also 
for the full expansion of the organ of smell. From this conformation 
I make no doubt that the animal is capable of enduring long-continued 
exertion: is possessed of exquisit ent, and that the intonations 
of the voice are thereby rendered deep, hollow and sonorous. In short, 

the whole formation of the head of this colossal bull appears to corre- 
spond with that of the fossil Urus found in different parts of Europe, 
and it unquestionably displays a vast extent of power to defend and 
assault, combined with great personal courage and precision in attack ; 
and { have no doubt that he must often prove a most formidable 
antagonist to the tiger, the wild buffalo, and other tenants of his 
geographical range. , 

In looking oyer the different crania in the Society's museum, I find 
an imperfect skull (merely horns and forehead) marked ‘‘Gaur,"’ which 
- agrees with my specimen ‘only in the shape of the horns, but the 
forehead is rounded as in the buffalo, and not cristated as in my 
specimen, which I look upon to be the true Gaur (Bos Gaurus) con- 
‘fined to the more sequestered and elevated tracts of Central India; 
and the above mentioned, that of the Gayal (B. Gaveus), wanting the 
occipital ridge, and dispersed more about the mountainous districts of 
the eastern provinces, unless indeed it prove to be the female of the 

one here, described: but the propriety of classing even this and the 
(Bos Poephagus) with the Bisons, may be questioned if external 
has alone led to the arrangement. The only true standard for 
settling their mutual affinities and establishing their right t to be includ- 
ed under the one or the other of the artificial divisions, which the dif- 
fees, obsérvable in animals of the same genus, constituting varie- 
; has compelled naturalists to resort to, would be a strict inquiry 
eir individual osteological peculiarities, placing those under 
Bisontine eros which, ee, ike th eamerie in their | 
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(B. Americanus), the type of the existing species, fifteen pairs of ribs— _ 
those with fourteen pairs, the intermediate link, to which the two | 


above varieties and the Ydk would most probably belong—and those 
with only thirteen pairs should be considered as the true Taurine 
which would include all our domestic kine. 


Measurement of the Gaur’s head (B. Gaurus) compared with the up- 
country bullock and the wild buffaloe. 


Up-connt. |Wild male 
Bullock. | Buffaloe, 


Fe. In. ([Ft. In. 












Gaur. 


. Ft. In. 
Length of the head from the tip of the nose to 


: 




















the summit of the crista, ...... esessesti 11.3 | 2 0.0 | 2 0.0 
Breadth of the occipital ridge between the roots 
of the horns,.. eevee ee ee eeaeteree eeeeeeee e208 10 10.5 225 5.0 
across the forchead at the greatest projec- 
tion of the orbits, ~ 2.2.00 ses ee edacerrscces 10.0 2.2. 10.5 
at the narrowest part ‘of the forehead, an 8.5 6.4 6.2 
Depth of the occipital plane, from the sage 
foramen to the top of the crista, .......... 4.2 6.0 
of the superior maxilla from its junction : 
ar the nose of the alveolar edge of the molar 
Oth, cc cceees scence se eoeres Cweoweceeccees 5.5 7.0 
Breadth of the nasal fossa, .............. cease 2.7 3.5 
Height of do. from the palatine DUNG. acaciesasee 3.0 4.3 
Length of the horn at its greatest curvature,.... 2 10.7 > 
Gircumference at its base, ............200- eee il 7.1 > 





V.—Memorandum on the Gaur and Gayal. By Assistant Surgeon J. 'T. 
: Pearson, Cur. Mus. Asiatic Society. 


At the last meeting of the Society a paper was read, purporting to 
be a notice on the head of the Gaur, by Mr. Evans. In that paper the 
author stated that he went into the Museum of the Society and found 
a specimen, consisting of the horns and part of the skull of a bovine 
animal, marked ‘* Bos Gaur,” but which in reality belonged to the 
Gayal, another large animal of the same group, a native of the forests 
of Chittagong. It may be in the recollection of some of the members 
here present, that, as the specimen in*the Museum was labelled by 
myself, 1 felt called upon to give my reasons for thinking 4t part of 
the Gaur, and not of the Gayal; whilst that exhibited by Mr. Evans 
was perhaps the head of the latter animal, or a specimen of thy -ther 
sex of the former. I have since been able to consult several authors 
on ‘the same subject, and of collecting some information which I he 
pose to lay before you. 

‘The first account of the Gaur I have met with is in the Memoirs of the 
‘Museum of Natural History by Mt FEOPFROY SAINT Hiname ; being 

; Major pe aenat sent by that gentle- 
See ote Fo > agi 
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man to M. Evonr’ns Despassarns, son of the Governor of the French 

Possessions in India, and by, him to M, Gzorrroy SAINT Hinatne. 

In this paper the only passage that bears upon the point in question, 

the form of the forehead, is the following, which I have retranslated,. 

but which you will also shortly hear in the original :—* Its head has 

almost all the characters of that of our domestic ball, but the frontal 
bone appears more projecting and more elevated.” 

_ The next account is a more satisfactory one, contained in a paper 

by Dr. Tuomas Srewarr Tratte in the 11th volume of the Xdin- 

burgh Philosophical Journal; drawn up from a MS. journal of the 

same hunting-party mentioned in that farnished by Major Rougs- 

skpGe to M. Grorrroy Satnr Hrvairgs, which took place at Myn Pat 

in Sergijah ; and from the personal explanations of Captain Roosrs, 

who was of that party, and who is stated to have paid considerable 

attention to the quadrupeds of India. You recollect the remarkable 

concavily of the forehead of Mr. Evans’s specimen, and will be able to 

satisfy yourselves if that concavity accords with the projecting fron- 

__* tal bone spoken of above, and with the following description by Dr, 

aS ‘Tra. He says—‘ The form of the Gaur is not so lengthened as 

that of the Urna. Its back is strongly arched, so as to form a pretty 

nai ‘uniform curve, from the nose to the origin of the tail, when the ani- 

@. mal stands still. This appearance is partly owing to the curved form 

: of the nose and. forehead, and still more to a remarkable ridge, of no 

great thickness, which rises six or seven inches above the general 

line of the back, from the last of the cervical, to beyond the middle of 

_ the dorsal vertebrz, from which it is gradually lost in the outline of 

oe the bac -" Now it is evident the above Janguage could not be ap- 


‘ - 





specimen; where the concavit¥ instead of being but little below the 
vest of the bone, as it is in the domestic cow, made, as you saw, a 
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as it is of the forehead. But in Mr. Evaws’s specimen, so far from the 
face being more curved and the forehead more projecting, the face is 
quite straight and the forehead deeply concave. We may, therefore, 
safely conclude, that Dr. Taatre’s Gaur and Mr. Evans's wore a very 
different appearance. 

But the specimen in the Museum was marked as objected to by 
Mr. Evans, on the authority of a paper, and figure of the horns and 
part of the skull, published by Major-General Harnpvwioxe, in the 3rd 
volume of the Zoological Journal. General Hanpwicxe states, that, 
‘“‘as no drawing of the animal has yet been given to the public, to 
my knowledge, I am induced to offer to the Zoological Journal, tor 
publication, a figure taken from a pair of horns of the Gaur killed, I 
believe, by the same hunting party described by Captain Ropoxne, 
and presented to me by the principal member of the party, the late 
Major Rovcusrnor.”” This proves the source from whence General 
Hanrpwicxke obtained his specimen to be beyond dispute? And as he 
is a first authority upon Indian Zoology, and had Dr. Trarru’s paper 
before him, it is not likely he would have omitted any errors in the 
description of the forehead and horns, had there been such to notice. 
So far, therefore; the chain of evidence is complete. M. Grorrror 
Saint Hivatne described the Gaur from a MS. by Major Rouacs- 
sepce; Dr. Tratur did the same from a MS. supplied by an officer 
of the same party, (perhaps a copy of the same paper,) and from the 
remarks of Captain Ropoers who had paid much attention to Indian 
quadrupéds ; and Major-General Hanpwicksr publishes a drawing 
of the very head and horns, which were described in the above-men- 
tioned manuscript, as those of the specimen killed in their party. 
This leaves no possibility of a doubt aseto General Harpwickr’s spe- 
cimen having been the Gaur ; and his @rawing in the Zoological Jour- 
nal which I have the pleasure now.of exhibiting, looks as if taken from 
this very identical specimen in your museum*, For both the specimen 
~ and the drawing shew the same rotundity of forehead, the same gentle 
convexity on the top of the head, between the horns, (and not a bold 
elevated crest or ridge, as in Mr. Evans’s specimen,) and the same pro- 
portionate size and curvature of horns. And I am sure on making the 
comparison you will think me fully borne out in concluding that the 
specimen I have marked, and General Harpwicks has described, were 
both,’ or neither, belonging to the Gaur. But if you think we are 
mistaken, you must also hold the conjecture of Mr. Evans, that this 
animal, which I have shewn to be identical with General Hanp- 

<npwickk’s sketch in Pl, XVU.—Ep. 
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WickK®'s, is not the Gaur, be of more value than the edalsies assertion 
of Major Rovensspax who killed. his-specimen in its native woods, 
and sent its spoils to that eminent zoologist*. 

it next remains to determine what species it if to which the skull 
exhibited’ by Mr. Evana belongs ;—a matter far more difficult than 
to prove the label correct upon the other. It is possible that it be- 
longed to the Gaur, but to a specimen of a different sex from that in 
the museum, and that described in the Zoological Journal; that the 
differences, however strongly marked, may be merely sexual. But, 
as Mr, Evaws has stated, there is another animal of this country, 
called the Gayal, the Bos frontalis of naturalists, with some of whose 
chiracters it scems to agree, 

The Gayal was mentioned so early as the year 1790 in an account 
of the mountaineers of Tiprad, published that year in the Researches 
of this Society, and there called the cattle of the mountains.. There 
are two sorfs, a tame and wild variety; the former of which was 
then an essential article among that people at their feasts, whether of, 
a warlike, civil or religious nature. Bot Mr. Cotesrooxs, who 
published a description of it in the 8th volume of the Researches, 
appears to think it had been noticed by Knox in his historical rela- 
tion of Ceyfon; and imperfectly described by Captain Turner in his 
journey through Bufdn. Mr. Cotxsrookn’s paper is compiled from 
accounts of the Gayal drawn up by Drs. Roxsvurocs and Bucuanan, 
and Messrs. Ex.iorr, Macnag, Binv and Dicx. The only mention 
made in this paper of the forehead of the Gayal is by Dr. Bocuanan, 
as followa:—"' The head at the upper part is very broad and fiat, 
and is contracted suddenly towards the nose, which is naked like» 
that of the common cow. From the upper angles of the forehead 


© There is also another account of the Gaur by Major Hamitron Smirn, 
but apparently thet gentleman never saw the animal, and has compiled his re- — 
marke from the foregoing descriptions. He thinks it possible that ‘* Piiny’s 
Aaplaeian, esl with blue eyes might refer to this species ;” (Plin. 1, 8. ©. 21%) 
on is thas given by Dr. Parttumow Hoxiiaxn, in bis translation 
afta socks of then author, a book almost as great a curiosity as the animals 
a ee eats WP ide CGI Diet tld en er ee ' 
the wild buls of the forrest, greater than our common field field bulk, ia tae 
oe seo maemo testi enaatehineme beeen ee Be 
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proceed two thick, short, horizontal processes of bone, which are 
covered with hair. On these are placed the horns, which are smooth, 
shorter than the head, and lie nearly in the plane of the forehead. 
They diverge outwardly, and turn up with a gentle curve. At the 
base they are very thick, and are slightly compressed, the flat sides 
being toward the front and the tail. The edge next the ear is rather 
the thinnest, so that n transverse section would be somewhat ovate. 
Toward their tips the horns are rounded, and end in a sharp point.” 
Here the flatness and breadth of the forehead, and the sudden con- 
traction towards the nore, correspond pretty exactly with those pecu- 
liarities in Mr. Evans's specimen; but nothing can be made of 
the description of the horns, &c.; the whole having evidently been 
taken from the tame variety of this ** cattle of the mountains,”” And 
there is no part of any animal which undergoes greater changes by 
domestication than the horns of the Ruminantia. : 

In the seventh volame of the Linnwan Transactions there ise aleo a 
description of the Gayal by Mr .Aremen Bovnxe Lamagar, accom- 
panied by a plate, but which also was taken from the domestic variety. 

The last account published of the Gayal is in the afore-mentioned _ 
paper in the Zoelogicad Journal by General Hanowices. It is accom- 
panied by a plate of the head and horns of the Assee! Gayal, or True 
Gayal. General Hanowicke says—* Of the Gayal (Bos Gayeus) of 
Cotrsnooxe, cighth volame of the Asiatic Researches, there appears 
tu be more than one species. The provinces of Chifttegong and 
Sylhet produce the wild, or as the natives term it, the Asseel Gayal, — 
and the domesticated one. The former is considered an untamesble | 
animal, extremely fierce, and not to be taken alive. It rarely quits 
the mountainous tract of the S. E. frorftier, and never mixes with 
the Gobdah, or village Gayal of the plains. 1 succeeded in 
the skin, with the head of the Assee/ Gayal, which is deposited in the 
museum of the Honorable the East Indian Company, in Leadenhall 
Street, and from which the drawing was taken, which accompanies 
that of the horns of the Gawr.” 

‘On refering to the above-mentioned drawing you will perceive the 
same general appearance of face as the specimen of Mr. Evans 
exhibited ; the same flatness of forehead, which in the skall is probably 
a concave surface; the same marked ridge between the horns; and 
the same projection of the orbits, and sadden contraction of face 
towards the nose, to which he drew your attention in his paper. gtder 

‘Having ‘thus Inid before you all the authorities I have been able to 

collect, I think ygu will consider that I have proved my position, 
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that, ‘the horns and frontal bone in ‘your idstdal ee those of the 
Gaur. Thave also shewn that some of the characters of the Asse? 
Gayal'e are possessed by Mr. Evans's specimen. But I fee) that with 
the limited knowledge we still possess, it would be impossible in mé 

o assert, ,» or even to form a conjecture, that it really belonged to that 
animal, 

“In conclusion I must observ ce, that it but little redounds to the 
honor of Indian sportsmen, or I fear also of this Society, that we 
have not specimens both of the skins and skeletons mounted in our 
museum, to enable us to determine to which species a specimen 
belongs, of two of the largest ruminating animals known; natives of 
a country of which we have had interrupted possession for more than 
fifty years. , 


vi - = ‘ 
VI.— On a*new Genus of the Sylviade, with description of three new 
| Species. By B. H. Hopason, Esg., Resident in Nipal. 


| “Srrvrapez? ? Genus new. Yuurna, nobis. Yuhin of the Nipalese. 
| Bil equal to the head, slender, acute, depressed as far as nares ; 
radually compressed beyond: maxilla, cut out to centre by nasal — 
x, convex beyond, subarcuated, and gently inclined at tip, with 
r three sharp teeth on either side: mandibula, straight, entire, 
a to maxilla, pointed. Tomie of both, trenchant, scarpt and 
ae ha Bees i : nares large, the aperture lunated and lineated by 
ycumbent soft membrane. Tongue sub-equal to bill, carti- 
ar deeply-forked and the prongs filamentous and convolved. 
a. ‘in 2 ng edial, ‘round-acuminate, firm, Ist quill small, 5th usually 
Tail short, firm, square. Tarsi stout, finely scaled, longer 
T oes short, exterior connected to the joint, interior 
Is ai ad hind sub-equal ; last very stout and depressed. 
strong, suddenly pointed ; anteriors sub-equal ; hind 
| rgest: Head crested. Rictus slightly bristled, not wide. 
bonis central and northern regions: food, viscid strong berries, 
and small scaly insects, such as harbour among foliage. It is the 
er of Mr. Vicors that these singular little birds serve to con- 

pe Fame tas Byloinde with the Certhiade. In the structure of the bill 
4 | tongue ; and even of the feet and wings, they remind me of the 
| Sibia— (nobis), and of others of the Philedonian thrushes of 
| Covrmn—a group, , the contents of which have been referred at random 
o the Tennirostral Me ide, and (in part at least) to the long- 
vaggea avalon of the thrushes. Ss acer aa 
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cation which | may, perchance be settled with an approach to accuracy 
some fifty years hence, provided our investigations meanwhile be 
carried into the general structure and prevalent habits of species— 
and be not confined, as now, to closet dissertations on dried skins. 
The genus I now propose, as well as its location, are both provi- 
sional—my knowledge of the structure and habits of the species 
being confessedly incomplete; and the directions of the books within 
my reach being better calculated to misguide than to guide, 
_ ‘These little birds, so far as I have yet ascertained, adhere exclu- 
sively to the wild uplands; prefer the lower and more umbrageous 
to the higher and barer trees ; and seem to procure no portion of 
their food from the ground. They are usually found in ‘small flocks ; 
and have a monotonous feeble monosyllabic note. They eat viscid 
strong berries and fruits, and many kinds of insects, chiefly of the 
scaled sort. Their intestines are about the length of their body 
(from the tip of the bill to the tip of the tail), furnished ‘with grain- 
like cca, near the lower end, and of nearly uniform diameter. Their 
stomach has the muscular coat of very moderate sub-equal thickness : 
and the lining neither very tough nor much grooved. Three species 
are known to me, in all of which the sexes resemble each other. I 
now proceed to a summary description of them, premising that the 
ena, first are typical, the last much less so, . hia 
Species Ist. Yusina gularis; spotted-throated FuAin, nobis. ay 
_ Above, with the tertiaries and tail feathers, obscure olive brown : 
cap,; darker and purer brown: ears, chin, throat and_ breast,. 0 
rufous wood brown; the chin and throat spotted with blacki 
bounded laterally by a longitudinal stripe of the same hue: restof bo 
below, bright orange rusty : primaries andsecondaries bl ck, he fo 1 
with a narrow edging of hoary, and the latter with a t 7 oad one 
orange: lining of the wings and inner margin of quills OW ards their 
bases, albescent;: tail dusky internally: legs deep a range : bill fleshy 
brown with dusky culmen: iris brown: head with a full soft mobile 
and eub,peouny er! crest : size 64 by 82 inches, and 3 oz., bill”; inch, 
tarsus 33, central toe 7,, hind toe ,%s. - 
Species 2nd. Yuhina occipitals. _ Rusty-naped Yehiny nobis. 
Above, with the whole tertiaries and outer webs of the larger 
remiges and of all the rectrices, dull obscure olive brown: top of the 
head. and back of neck dull slaty with hoary stripes: the nape, bright 
rusty :. ears, chin, abdominal neck and the breast, vinous b 
blackish stripe or moustache behind the gape: belly, ramp. mis 
a eaenaia este tin ls » remiges and rectrices, internally dusky 
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inner basal margins of..the quills. pale. buff: lining. of .the. wings, 
white : . legs, oranges bill fleshy red: iris brown: head with a full 
soft crest, a8 in the preceding: size 54 by 74 iunhes, and 4. oz. in 
weight : bill $§ of inch: tarsus 43, central toe ,’s, hind yy. 

Species 3rd. Yuhina ? flavicollis, Yellow-necked Yuhin, nobis. 
Above, obscure brown, with a slaty tinge : cap pure rich brown : 
cheeks and nape paler; back of the neck, rusty yellow, continued j in 
a collar round the sides and front of the neck and thence spread over 
the lower surface of ‘thetbody and diluted often to white: chin and 
throat, white: moustache dark brown: remiges and rectrices, inter- 
nally, dusky: the primaries edged externally with white on the outer 
webs; and all paled internally on the inner, as in both the preceding 
species : lining of wings, white : sides of body, shaded with brown- 
ish: legs yellowish fleshy grey: bill fleshy brown: iris brown : 
head crested as in both the preceding species: bill shorter, less acu- 
minated, and furnished with only one salient process on each side the 
tip of the upper mandible of the bill. Size 54 by 74 inches, and less 
than 2 an oz. in weight. 

- The following is a detail of the dimensions of a fine male specimen 
of the Yuhina Gularis; and which may serve to indicate the pro- 
portions of all the three species. 


Inches. 
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VIL.—Note on the occurrence of Fossil Bones in the Sewalik Range, 
eastward of Hardwar. By H. Fatconer, M. D., Superintendent 
| Botanical Garden, Seharanpur. 
[See Proceedings As. Soc. 5th April. ] 


~The Sewalik fossils have hitherto been found chiefly on the tract 
between the /Jumna and Sutlej, and more sparingly in the clay marl 
etween the Jumna and Ganges, There is no apparent reason why 
they should not be found in abundance in_ the protraction of the 
Tange which stretches eastward of the Ganges behind Rohilkhand and 
Oude. But it is of some interest to ascertain the fact in unexplored 
parts of the range, where they do exist, and where they do not. The 
‘fossils mentioned in the following list have been collected near 
Hardwar and in the low hills eastward of the Ganges, which skirt 
the province of Kemaon. The list contains nothing new: but it 
proves ‘the occurrence of fossils where they had not been found be- 
. fore, and increases the probability of finding them still further to 
‘the eastward : 
Mastodon Elephantoides —molars. 
‘Rhinoceros—wmolars. 
Hippopotamus Sivalensis—molars and tusks. 
Hog—tfragments of jaws with teeth. 
» Horse—molars. 
Oz—teeth and other bones. 
Deer of several sizes—jaws, teeth, astragali, horns, &c. 


Crocodiles—Garial, several fragments of jaws, teeth, and buckler 
. Magar, plates. 


Tortoises—Emys, 


: _ Trionyz, fpnwmeroms fragments. 
‘ Testudo, 


Caprolites. 

This list comprises a large part of the species found westward of 
the /umna. The specimens are generally broken up into small pieces, 
greatly more so than in the Nafan tract. The largest fossif procured 
has been the plastron of a testudo 17 inches long, The bones are 
found in three states of fossilization, exactly resembling those from 
thetwestward ( ofthe Jumana ; viz. 
~ Yst. The ‘* soft” fossil; the animal matter removed, but the 
earthy constituents of the bones unaltered, and slowly soluble in 
diluted muriatic acid ; occurring in beds of clay; and the cavities of 
thehenes, filled, ial sap ebm The specimens of this variety’ are 
very few. ie 
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2nd. The “ hard’ fossil, with a silicious or calcareous impreg- 
antici: the animal matter and earthy constituents ina removed ; 
occurring in sandstone matrix. 

3rd. The ‘“ black” fossil, like the last, but Niakiiodamenasbas soli hy- 
drate of iron: occurring in sandstone, or ina calcareo-argillace- 
ous matrix. 
_ No shells have si been brought in. 





yan .— Report pie of the Boring Experiment in Fort William. 
By meer T. M. Tarror, Sth Cav. 


Read at the Meeting Asiatic Society, 5th April.) 

The immediate superintendence of the boring experiment having, 
in consequence of my removal from Fort William, passed into other 
hands, I think it necessary to acquaint the Society with the progress 
that has beefi made since I bad the honor to submit to them a note on 
the subject in June last. (See Proceedings As. Soc. vol. V. p. 374.) 

_ At that time a depth of 175 feet had been attained by the borer, 
which then worked im a coarse sharp sand mixed with pieces of 
quartz wnd felspar, and from the little progress made, it was supposed 
a bed of gravel or shingle had been reached. This supposition, how- 
ever, proved erroneous; for after some delay the work advanced, 
until, the borer having gained 1784 feet, and the tubes being forced 
down to 1803 feet, they were observed soon after to have sunk by 
their own weight, and thenceforward up to the present time they 
have continued so to sink, maintaining a depth generally a few feet 
in advance of the auger. 
cies it is remarkable that, although it was frequently tried, it was sel- 
dom found practicable to force the tubes down more than an’ inch or 
ey two at atime; yet, shortly after the removal of the pressure, amount- 
be ing, possibly, to twenty tons, they would sometimes descend six inches 





. oreven a-foot/by theirvown! gravity. © * 8 oO!) OF (qn elem wed 
» With a trifing variation in the pies and fineness of the sand the 
stratum remained the same, until clay was found at 198} feet, but 


ba age eeaae was not more than five feet in thickness ; five feet of 
eand then occurfed, and after it another layer of clay. At 212 feet 
— sand was entered, which has been penetrated to a depth of 
F a aut fe t, without reaching purer pen emeioenecl bybc ntbes: ou ) wore 
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character as threatened» to put a final stop to the work. The first 
was occasioned by the separation of a part of the borer containing a 
valve, when at the bottom of the well; and the second by the auger 
becoming jammed with a brazen plumb which had been lost in the 
bore sometime before, in such a way that the application of no force 
that the rods could sustain sufficed to move the implement in any 
direction. The force that was applied may be conceived when it is 
stated that it was sufficient to raise the whole line of tubing bodily 
in the bore. 7 

Keeping the tubes in position, the rods, by the application of a. 
screw, were at length forcibly torn from the auger a little below the 
screw which joined them ; after which, as in the former case, the valve 
worm auger was broken off by the jumper, and the instrument brought 
up by the catching in the socket. 

The success in overcoming these disasters must be mainly sttri- 
buted to the zeal and perseverance of the sappers empliyed on the 
work; in the latter, however, they were guided by the able instruc- 
tions of Captain J. Tomson, who suggested the measures to be 
adopted, and supplied from his own stores some of the machinery 
to carry them into effect*. 

When my superintendence ceased, (10th March,) the tubes had 
sunk to the depth of 343 feet, and the borer penetrated to 336 feet. 
The sand still continued to rise in the manner described in my former 
paper. It varies occasionally in color and substance, and latterly 
some pieces of felspar and lumps of indurated clay or sand have been 
picked out of the sand brought up. Specimens accompany this paper. 

The supply of English tubing of the requisite character is very 
nearly exhausted, but an attempt willebe made to cast some in Cal- 
cutta ; if it fails, the experiment must necessarily be suspended until 
an indent that has been sent home be answered. 
wrifon Note by the Secretary. 

Asa postscript to the above Report, I have now to announce a 
most curious and unexpected discovery, communicated to me this 
very ‘morning by Colonel Macueop, the Engineer officer, who has 
sucteeded to the charge of the experiment hitherto so successfully 
conducted by Major Tayrtor. ‘ 

- On a former occasion the Society was shewn metallic iron reduced 

from ore extracted from a depth of 150 feet, and sharp angular 
teppei aith ix the’ts possible against breaking the rods by the force applied 
to/extract them, Capt. T. connected his screw with the rod-head, through the 
intervention of @ god of somewhat smaller section which would consequently 
give way before any injury could happen to the borer. —Ep. 
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quartz and felspar from 175 feet;—but here is something which wrffl 
excite much more surprise—a Fossit song brought up by the auger 
Jrom a depth of 350 feet below the surface of Calcutta ! 

When it is considered how many million chances there were against 
n auger only a few inches in diameter, impinging upon the precise 
spot where a bone lay in the understratum,—the risk, too, of such a 
fragile object being ground to atoms by the tool, or pushed aside, 
aud missed,—it may be regarded as the most extraordinary good for- 
tune that the relic should not only have been met with but brought 
ck entangled in the valve of the scoop without the slightest injury! 

e bone is the fractured lower half of a humerus of some small ani- 
mal like a dog: it resembles the drawing of the corresponding bone 
of the hyena in Cuvier, but it is impossible precisely to identify it 
for want of skeletons for comparison. 

The interior is filled with the micaceous sand in which it was im- 





i bedded, and*scales of the same adhere to the exterior surface, as is 
wr ‘shewn in the accompanying sketch, (see Plate XVIII.) The bone 


is not thoroughly fossilized, for when heated by the blow-pipe 
it becomes slightly charred and emits a perceptible odour :—but the 
animal matter left is exceedingly small, and the whole loss on heat- 
; ing a portion to a white heat was only 7 per cent., the greater part 
being moisture from the hydrate of iron with which it is impreg- 
nated. The greater part of the phosphate of lime remains with a 
proportion of carbonate: the specific gravity 1s 2.63, just the same 
at as that of .a fine specimen of polished ferruginous odontolite from 
the Himalaya : - it requires the heat of an oxygen blow-pipe to fuse 
a fragment per se on platina foil. 
4 Of the relative age of this deposit, compared with that of the Se- 
walik and Nerbudda fossils, it is impossible to form any exact con- 
clusions, but it is worth while to recapitulate briefly the conditions 
_ under which each are found. 
econtioucus stratum of lower sand in which our bone: was of hiad at 
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de deposit at ithe mouth of a ‘Wrimavel® river : the excess of mica shatained 
se Ze would seem to indicate its derivation from a gneiss or schistose 
ae irce, such, indeed, as the present Himalayan or Vindyan range 

It ae anterior to the general and ex- 
i y clay which eecrely 
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the situation of the two is similar enough. The calcareous infiltra- 
tion which has consolidated the sand and gravel of the Sewalik and 
Nerbudda matrix has been wanting here, and perhaps from its greater 
distance from the hills alone, the sand here is in a much more com- 
minuted state :—geologically speaking, however, the whole. of the 
fossils may belong to the same period of alluvial deposit—or, in 
other words, to an indefinitely distant epoch of the present system of 
quiescent operations in land and flood, whose gradual action has sub- 
sequently accumulated the superjacent beds of clay, abounding in 
minute fresh-water shells, extending for thousands of square miles») 
—and again over them towards the delta of the Ganges, other more 
recent and extensive beds of blue clays, colored with vegetable debris 
and containing imbedded peat and wood, by which they are identi- 
fied with the existing soil of the Sunderban forests. The mind is 
lost in contemplating the immense periods which such a deposit 
would demand at the hardly visible rate of present accumulation :— 
yet there are other causes of wonder in the several beds of coarse 
granitic angular gravel and nodular or pea tron ore which have been 
traversed by the auger before reaching the fluviatile sand beneath, 
These may indicate the volcanic upheavement and subsequently gra- 
dual decay of granitic and ferruginous hills, pending the progressive 
deposit of the alluvium, concerning which, however, we can know 
nothing certain, and need not therefore lose ourselves in conjectures, 
In like manner it might be advanced that the whole of the clayey strata 
were ae ac in fresh water as the saliferous sand and sandstone of 
Upper India ,1as been in salt water—and that the animals whose 
exuviw are now brought to light at so many points, were the inhabi- 
tants of the borders of a prodigious basor’. In the upper beds of blue 
clay penetrated in digging tanks and canals, bones have occasionally 
been met with (see the note on those found at Dumdum in Vol. IT., 
page 649), but unfortunately none have been preserved. The occur- 
rence of the remains of quadrupeds at one or two distant points of the 
series is sufficient to establish the conclusion that their existence has 
been .coeval with the whole deposit; while the sharp unworn angles 
of the fort bone prove that the animal to which it belonged had lived 
and died in the immediate neighborhood. 
In the ‘accompanying sketch I have attempted to delineate of full 
size, Colonel Macteon’s fossil bone, which | may be designated without 
, on ne. of the most - rarities ever deposited in the 
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IX.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 
Wednesday Evening, 5th April, 1887. 


The Hon'ble Sir Enwarnpn Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hexry Torrens, Colorel Joserpn pe Hezwera, and Mr. Sronm 
were unanimously elected Members. 

The Right Reverend Jean Lours, Bishop of Jsauropolis and Vicar 
Apostolic of Cochin-China, was, on the favorable report of the Committee 
of Papers, unanimously elected an Honorary Member. 

Colonel D. Maciwon, Chief Engineer, and Captain 8S. F. Hansay, were 
posed by Captain Pemperron, seconded, the former by Major Tayxor, 
1@ latter by the Secretary. 

Mr. M. A. Bienen. was proposed by the Rev! Dr. Mitn, seconded by 
Mr. Donne. 

Dr. W. Grirrira proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. Spetn. 

An estimate for the repair of the Society's premises was submitted, but 
it was resolved to postpone such repairs as were not urgent until next 

ear. 
5 An estimate for the repair of Sir W. Jones's monument was submitted 
by Messrs. Lueweriyn and Co. amounting to Rs, 191: also deferred. 


“7 





~~. 


Library. 


The Secretary reported that, in obedience to the instructions of Govern- 
ment, he had ieaad and packed, for transmission to the Honorable Court 
of Directors, the duplicates of the Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian manu- 
scripts, transferred from the College Library. 

The following books were presented. 

A mar of the Sindhi language—by the author, H, Wathen, Esq., Chief Secre- 
tury to the Bombay Government. 

Dispatches of the Marquis WELLESLEY, 2 vols.—presented by Government through 
: cral Depariment. - “a 
Dt ats nid. Diuwerased catalogue of the Anatomical Mus um of the Royal 





College of Surgeons in London—by the College. Pe 
. President's er ictee to the Geological Society, 1836, (copies (oMalivefvation)—by 
GC, ell, Bs 


entific > Beas selected oe ‘gg Da Journals, a new periodical, Vol. I. 
Part 1.—by Richard Toylor, Esq. iter. 
\ The Madras As- Soc. Ceurteny Journal, Janunry, 1897-—hby the Society. 
Peru Indian Medical Jourval, and Scientific Review—by Dr. Corign. |. 
‘Metcorological Registers to March—by the Sureeyor General. Fn 
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* The Honorable F. Suone presented two pieces of sculpture brought 
* a ies thd. Goand country on the Nerbudda, ne, an erect ima, eof Bud- 
es dia, surmounted by an arch of celestial attendants ; the other, an image 
- of Pishnu in the form of a snake intertwined with Lakshmi as Nigakunyc. 
Major Coventry eee peak on the part of Shea N ep thie rs sane So 
| east of a curious piece of ancient scul by this 4 red 'by abe. 
‘Me antiquarian in the néighborho ainpart, and conjectured b 
‘be of a mixed Grecian J x | 
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before it was quite dry, and consequently bent the enst. Into this. on ite arrival, 
I cast one with clay, prepared by a native potter ; aud the sketch is taken from 
that, by my native drafteman; with this difference—thnat the enclosed «ketch shewes 
the sculpture ns on the marble, with the borders io wa straight line. { «hall have the 
pleasure of offering the clay cast to the acceptance of the Society. It is already pack- 
ed, and shall be forwarded y the first opportunity. The drawing | bee may be re- 
turned. This Buddo-Grecian sculpture will, I think, be acknowledged ns one more 
lent in support of the opinion urged in the concluding part of the sixth paper of your 
September number, 1836."" net 

ee [We hope to present a drawing of the cast shortly.—Ep.} 

With reference to your hopes of finding other specimens of the ‘* Silenus Scuip- 
ture’’ at Muffra, I fear they will end in disappointment, for I have moat minutely 
examined every hole and corner. Indo-Seythic coins are found constantly and in 
great numbers. I propose sending you a statement of those most common ia. Iadia. 
to contrast with that of » MASSON at Cabulin the 57th number, page 547, 1836. — 


A notice and drawings of a colossal alto-relievo, called Mata unr, 
near Adsia Thdaa, in the eastern division of the Gorakhpur district, were 
forwarded by Mr. D. Liston. y h* 
Received by the Herefordshire from Bombay, a series of facsimiles of 
the inscriptions at Girnar, ( Girinagar,) very beautifully copied under 
Mr. Watuen’s superintendence from the original facsimiles lately taken 
op the Rev. Dr. Wirsos, President Bombay As, Soc. for tromsmission to 

. Jacquet of Paris. 


These most valuable copies, occupying cight folios of 6 and S feet in length, 
comprise inscriptions in the three or four distinct characters now familiar to us. 
They are mostly in a good state of preservation, and one in the No. 2 lath character 
‘seems capable of being decyphered without much difficulty. The Rev. Dr. Mitt 
was requested to undertake the examination of this important document, 

ie Warner writes, that he has lately visited the caves of Kanéri in Salsefte, and 
has had the inscriptions taken down by an experienced hand :—they seem to be in 
the character of the ‘* Prescott’’ coins (of Saurashfra and Cufch). The caves are a 
collections of Buddhist temples, and there has been a large city on the mountain 
above. There are also the remnios of a pillar similar to those ,of Anuradhapura in 
Ceyfon, and a number of tanks cut in the solid rock, which are evidence of a large 
population besides the priests of the temple. °° I explored the mountain until 1 

one cave in which a dehgopa had been built of large blue stones, and the 
‘chhatra which touched the top of the cave are still visible. Some one, 
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Col. Aves, mide inquiries relative to the supposed existence of an exten- 
sive Buddhist library at Jesalmer. 

The only work of which they could learn was entitled ‘* Bauddh mat Jain marg 
grantha,"’ of which the Réjn would willingly allow a copy to be made if desired. 
Although nothing cither very ancient or of historical value could be expected under 
such a title, the Society deemed it on all accounts desirable to secure a copy of thie 
manuscript, and accepted Major Dirxon’s and Col. AtveEs’ obliging offer. 

The Government, through Mr. W. H. Macxaouren, Sec. Pol. Dept. 
presented a copy of a Journal of Captain C. M. Wave's expedition down 
the Satiaj, drawn up by Lieutenant F. Mackeson. 

' (This paper is printed in the present number. | 

Also, the Journal of a visit to the Mishmi Hills in Upper Assam, by 
Dr. W. Grirrira. | 

Captain Pemperton presented his abstract ofgthe journal of a route 
travelled by Captain S. F. Hannay from Ava to the amber mires of the 
Hiukon valley on the south frontier of Assum, with a protracted map of 
‘the route. 

Mr. C. B. Greextaw presented, on the part of the author, a memoir 
on the inhabitants of the Maldive islands, by Lieutenant Young, I. N.. of 
the ship Benares, lately employed on the survey of these islands. 

Physical and Museum Natural History. . 

The collection of fossil shells from Harper's Hill and Stony Creek in 
New South Wales, forwarded by Lieutenant Vicary, had arrived. 

[Lieutenant VicaRry’s note shall be published when sketches of these shells, and 
the connected arone from Van Dieman’s Land, presented by Mr. W. Cracrorr, 
ean be lithographed. | 

A mounted specimen of the slow-paced Lemur, ( Loris Gracilis, ).pre- 
sented by Mr. Bert. 

A specimen of the large Paradise Bird, ( Paradisea Major, ) presented 
by Nawab Tunawur June. 

A stuffed specignen of the common Pelican, ( Pelecanus Onocrotulus, ) 
presented by Dr. F. P. Strona. 

A Specimen of the head, yertebre and caudal fin of a large species of 
hammer-headed Shark, ( Zygaena ? ) presented by Roperr : ; 
"This specimen is 94 feet in length, It was found ashore in a bay at Birkdl! io 
the district of Midadpur, and the rest of its body eaten. 

Two bottles of insects from Assam, presented by Captain Jenxtns. 
~ "Two skins of the Yak, (Bos Grunniens, ) presented by C. Harnrna, 
Esq., who also sent for inspection a specimen of the skin of the Hill Fox, 











( Pulpes Montana.) 
Mr. J. T. Peanson exhibited two living specimens of the young of the 
Felis Kutds. vet 


t of a letter from Lieut. Corin Maoxenzie (Malacca) was read, 
‘apprizimg the Secretary of his having at last succeeded in obtaining a 
for the Society. ) 

ale, and bad b taken with difficulty alive : it would 
was a fine young female, an Strela tion’ aoe pe or Inding 






- be sent up by the first opportunity with 
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' 
of sandstone !|4 inches long by wide and 2inches thick, and looks like a lon 
brick. It Ganétiy in a ce ee the building sandstone ona at A ee 
tis flexible and ELASTIC in every direction // If you place it fiat on a table, and prese 
the band on one end and raise the other, you can end it to acertain extent, and 
see the undulations moving along to the fixed end. If you seize it by both ends, 
ome in cach hand, and make an action as if you intended breaking it, you can see 
and feel it bend like «a piece of whale-bone, but of course in an infinitely amaller 
degree, aod the undulations are observed propagated from end to end. If you ta 
it on the side with the finger as you would a massak of water, it yields pretty mu 
in the same fashion, propagates an undulation and instantly récovers its form> If 
you press it at the sides it wets narrower, and if you pull at the ends it elongates 14 
ut always recovers its original form. Is there any account on record of 40 extra- 
ordinary a sandstone? Should there not, I may send you some notes aboutit. It 
is not known where the specimen came from."' H. F. 
The fossils dispatched by Dr. Seirssuny had been brought down by the 
Honorable Mr. SHORE, but had been sent in the first instance to Dr. Row 
at Burrackpur. | | 
. Dr. Sritspury notices that the beautiful meteor remarked at Bersia, fsee Proc. 
ebruary,) was also seen at Baitul, at Hoshangadad and Jabalpur. 
A letter from Mr. W. Dawe announced the dispatch ofa fresh selec. 
_tion of fussils (including a lower jaw of the Sivatherium) for the Society's 
Museum in three chests, which left Xarnd! 10th March. 
Read a letter from Lieutenant T. Hurron, proposing exchanges of fresh- . 
water shells with the Society, for mutual benefit of cabinets.” 
The Curator explained that he had already effected the object desired. : 
A continuation of the Rev, R. Everest’s notes on the Revolutions of 


the Seasons was received. 
"This part of the author's researches is accompanied by diagrams of the prices of 
grain in different years, whence an estimate ts derived of the amount of rain. 


A note on the genera Oxygyrus and Bellerophon waa received from Mr. 





CHARDS, commandant, I found that he had seen the glare, and that aubse- 
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Major Tayior submitted a Report (which was read of the pro 
of the experimental Boring in Fort Willkamn up tothe neiod of his bests 
ing charge in consequence of his change of appointment, 

[Printed in the present No. page 234.) 

The Secretary stated that he had to bring to the notice of the 
Society a most unexpected sequel to Major Tayior’s operations. Almost 
the first withdrawal of the anger by Colonel D. Macreon, Engrs., who sue 
ceeded in charge of the experiment, brotight up a relic well caleulated 
to reward the skill and labor of all his predecessors—a Fossin BONE from 
a depth of 350 feet below the surfiuce of Calcutta! which Col, M. presented 
for deposit in the Society’s Museum. 

[See separate note appended to the report. ] 

Dr. B. Burr, 4th Regt. N. L., forwarded for the inspection of the 
Society, specimens of silk cloth dyed from the leaves of the teak tree, 
one yellaw, the other olive. The following information on the subject of 
Dr. Burt's discovery of this cheap and durable dye is extracted from his 


_ létter to the Secretary, dated Berhampur, 4th March :— 


**These propertics of the lenves of the teak tree I accidentally discovered about 
five years ago, When T purchased the Honorable Company's teak plantation at 
Baulerah, since cut down ; but L had not an Opportunity till lately of trying the effects 
of various mordants on it, when Mr. LAmLay, an expert practical chemist, was 
kind cnough to*assist me with his experience in the art of dyeing. 

‘* The lenves at all seasons of the year contain the dye, but during the rains and cold 
weather, when their vegetation i+ most vigorous, they contain a grenter quantity of 
it. They also retain it when dried for any length of time, so as to admit of its being 
exported to Europe, and lam sanguine enough in thinking it will become, when 
known there, a valuable article of trade with the mother-country. 

**The experiments have as yet been tried with silk cloth alone, and with two mor- 
dants only, alum and acetate of iron, and the result is very satisfactory, the colors 
produced being permanent, and can be extracted from the leaf either by boiling or 
steeping in cold water, TI have as yet unsuccessfully tried to obtain the dye in its 
pure state : its quantity, however, in the leaves and stalks of the leaves, as compared 
with other vecetable dyes, is very considerable. : 

‘* The piece of yellow silk sent was steeped ina saturated solution of alum for twelve 
hours, afterwards washed and dried, and then steeped ina cold decoction of the leaves 
for ubout three hours. The decoction was prepared from the green leaves and boil- 
ed for three hours, but the coloring matter may be extracted in much less time, 
"Bhe olive colors were obtained from the same piece of silk in its yellow state, steeped 
in acetmute of iron for two oF three hours. These colors may be varied, by more or 
less steeping in the dye liquor, from the most delicate straw color to the brightest 

cliow and olive green. Twelve of the leaves dried weighed three ounces and were 
in two. and a balfquarts of water, one and @ half quarts of liquor 


ed for an hour ‘ 
fit for dycing wns obtained on straining it, sufficient to dye several yards of cloth of 


eh rigitest yellow. From this some idea may be farmed of the quantity of coloring 


er in the lent. 
‘© Another property this dye contains superior 


that its color does not run or mix’ 
‘*J intend making a few experime 
municate thre result." 
_A subsequent let 
«+ Since forwarding 
following results of seve 
* The dye exists in th 
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. 
it to cool, and then strain. About 14 gallons of liquor will be obtained, a anf 
“a . mile ; cien 

quantity to dye a full picce of silk handkerchiefs 7 yards by 1 yard. ‘The feesaton 
thus prepared is of a dark brown color, bas a peculiar smel) not unlike that of senna 
lenves, If kept for six or eight hours it ferments, becomes lighter in color, but still 
retains the yellow dye which it imparts to silk after six or eight days, perhaps much 
longer, but the color is scarcely so brilliant as when the decoction is fresh. 
“The acetate of alumina is a stronger mordant for thia dye than the saturated 
solution of alum, and is therefore preferable io printing. When the cloth has beea 
prepared with the mordants for dycing and put into the decoction, the liquor ought 
to be heated to about 150°, as at this ®emperature the process goes on more rapidly 
than when cold. From 20 minutes to half an hour's steeping will be sufficient 
to impart to the cloth the brightest yellow. Boiling the cloth ino the liquor injures 
the color,"’ 

It was resolved that the specimens should be submitted to those who 


are best acquainted with dyes in Calcutta, and eventually sent to the 
London Society of Arts. 


The discovery of «a new site of coalin Upper Assam was announced in 
a letter from Lieut. H. Bieor, dated Pachora hills, 28th February, 

‘* Knowing the interest you take in all matters connected with science, &c., I beg 
to nequaint you that Dr. Gairritu aud myself, whilst exploring the banks of the 
Namrda@p river, about nine miles E. 5. KE. from its junction with the Bore Dihing, to 
the Singpho country, have been fortuoate eoough to discover a most valuable sear 
ef coal in the bank of the river; the upper seam was about 3 feet in depth, the 
centre one 9 fect, and alower one of 3. We followed the seam ups small water- 
course to the south, which it crossed at an angle of 45°, aod must have reached the 
surface a very short distance beyond, but we could not exactly determine this point. 
‘The general direction was from W. 5 N. to E.5 5. the dip being towards the south. 
om We londed # small boat with this coul and seot it down to our camp for trial, 
when it was found to be an extremely good coal, burning with a strong flame and 
heat, and very lasting, but from the smell, containing a great quantity of sulphure- 
ous matter. It does not burn entirely away, but makes a large portion of cinder, 
and is, I should say, a very valuable description of cont. 

44] have preserved some of the pieces which L dug ovt from the lower part of the 
centre seam, which | will take an early opportunity of forwarding to you om my re- 
turn. Major Wutre also discovered several wells of Petroleum close to our camp on 
‘the Namrép river, which emit considerable quantities of that oil, bat which have 
hitherto been unknown to Europeans, and apparently almost unused by the neigh- 
boring Sinugphos. I have got several specimens of rocks aod earth from these wells, 
which I shall also be happy to send you, should you require them. : 
. 4* Tron would also have been found, but the weather during our stay wes 50 bad as 
to preveat our makiug further or more distant research, * 
' #* This coal, though distant, might easily be unade available for purposes of steaming 
& on the Burhampufra, as small canoes carrying from | to 10 maunds, could take 


the coal at all sensons to the Bore Dihing where it could be reshipped, and 
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* down 


gent down that river to Jurhath, or up Aaram aml Noa Dihing to Sadiya. We 
are now at the foot of the pass to the Burman territories whiting for the mission, 
which és satd to be coming to settle some boundary questions, but though we have 
been here since the 25th, no tidings have been received of them, and at this sen- 
son; we sball, from the constant rain, be lucky to escape back to Sadiya, about 12 


= . 


marches, without sickness.’* — 
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arer, pdld, n.m., see dhinkar; the leaves of zizyphe 
mularia dried and ready to be used for fodder. 


wer, pdali, n.m., cowherd. 


‘* Pali khala pal pe, khald sukawe kes. 
“ Main pali bijhdi, ghar gori kaist ek. 
**§ Achhi gori patli, sappari kaisd rang. 
** Kele kaisa kamrda, mur tur lage ang. 
*« Yoh doha khib keha, yoh laqya mere ang. 
“* Bk kdld dohd aur kaho, chalin tumhdare sang. 
‘* Kdle kole katr ke, kale bani ke kag. 





5 SRS ‘* Kale gori ke kes, jano baitha basak nag. 
sat gat. ‘* Yoh bhi doha kha kehd, yoh bhi lagya mere ang. — - 
“ Bk dhaulad doha aur kaho, tab chalim tumhdre - 
sang. " 


‘* Dhaule gaye bachhri, dhauli rii kopds. 
«*« Dhaule gori ke dant, jano tard khilyd dkdas.”’ 


(Note—the form bijidi is not Jatu). 


The cowherd standing on the dam, 
~._. Standing dries his hair. 
i ‘*T ask you, cowherd. ab 
‘* What’s the girl for you at home?”’ | 
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a —_ ** Good’s the girl that’s slim, 
‘« Coloured like the betel. 

‘* Straight as a twig of banana _ | 
e ‘And: rips Powe and Swsyae PS ee 





: ~ You’ ve sung that couplet well, 
ig Well has it pleased my fancy, 





oe — ** Read me a couplet of black, oe 
> anees Seer And ae go along with you. | 
Sl Seem aan) Hoh 5 2 aie 
Set =) Coa 4 “Black is coal of the eee: reece Lary 
ae: a i «© Black are the crows of the wood. 
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‘* White are a lass’ teeth 
‘‘ Like a star shining in the sky.’’ 
(In this Theocritean discourse a girl is supposed to be 


cence the wits of a cowherd who wants to marry 
er 


qme, pdlet, n.f., a cow or buffalo that has failed to be covered 
at the proper time. 


qreet, palri, n.f., a basket holding 10 or 12 sers of grain. 
weal, palti. n.m., foundling, adopted child. 
wage, palpuir, n.m., a waif, brought up in one’s house. 


qi<ead, pahkas, n.m., other village than one’s own: ef. the reve- 
nue term pahi kdsht =cultivation by an outsider. 


‘qreara, paligam, n.m., as pihkas (q.v.). 
faet. pindi, n.f., body. 
fawar, pichiwa, nf. or adj., as pachhwa (q.v.). 


at. pirid, N.m.. squasher. the man who used to break and 
squash the canes in the wooden sugar press. 





“*« Kal ke pench laqae ke, kolhti dene lagi sarkar. 
** Lawen zamindar pir len gande, dhore dhore chalen 
panch ke dhande. 
* Piria ki kismat khoti, milti nahin chikni roti.’ 
The Sirkar’s began to introduce the machine sugar press. 
The people get it: they squash the canes; round go 
the poor old five-bob bullocks. 
Iil’s the squasher’s luck, 
He gets no buttered bread. 
(In the iron press there is no need to break up the 
_ canes before pressing and the piriad has disappeared). 


wal rt, pirwe, n.f., the Ist day of either half of the month, badé 
ee or sudi- ‘(q.v.)- | 
a (, pita, Be father, pa chiefly by Pandits (also in Jhajjar 
y Jats). 
3 S Pa - «s ‘Mai | par dhi, pita par ghord, bahut nahin to thord thord.”” 
ae A girl favours her mother and a horse it’s sire. ts 
It’s 80 a bit if not entirely. | etree < See 
‘2 By yd, nam, ‘a cuckoo (hierococeyx varius). mae Be | 
Popularly believ: -have a hole in the | 
3 ee Gs estos ‘its only method of drinking being © 
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ara, pahr rat, n.f., panchwan pahr, the 5th watch of the 
day. 
ware, pahlam chot, adv., at the first attempt, first of all. 
_ pankht, n.f., a smali water-course in canal lands. 
_ pangla, adj., crippled. 
ai, pdnchen, n.£., the 5th day of either half of the month. 
. pandd, a pandit. 
, pandya, n.m., a pandit. 
bri, n.f., a saciac used by younger persons. 
ate. pachhe, adv., behind, after. 
great, pachhla, adv., latter. 
a1z. pdt, n.m.. 1. Horizontal beam for supporting the well- 


wheel. 
2. Cotton thread. 


qiest patri, n_2., 3 strips of wood, forming the base of a charkha 

or spinning wheel. 

ay. paind, v.n., to be paid, procured, e.g.. mang nahin patti = . 
the debt cannot be discharged—beaurad pata=news was | 

procured. 

tg pdr, n.m., sowing after one ploughing only. 








sige, pdrchha, n.m.; the trough of the well, into which the 


bucket of water is emptied. 

at, pana, v.a., to split, tear (Urdu pharna). 

a. pat, n.m., leaf. 

_ patan, n.f., shoes. 

qrat, pati, n.f., a strip of iron or leather for strengthening and 
repairing. 

ait, patti, n.f., dried leaves of ming, moth or urd. ec 

qruat, pdthnd, v.a., to pat or knead (cow-dung cakes or lumps 

me of guy or bricks). an 

Es |, padra, adj., straight, plain. 

aqrar, pand, n.m., the major subdivision of a village. 


, pamni, nf., a ‘kind of grass (used usually for anatherum 
“muricatum and sometimes of saccharum munja). 


Tt , papri, n.f., thin crusts forming on the arsiees due to heat 
\ followin slight rain (see rdnpar). 

Asa, par parnd, v.n., to come to an end, be finished. 
bal, n.m., the high banks round a tank formed by excava- 
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yal. parni, n.f. or adj., married, wife. 


‘Chand ne chhori harni, mard ne chhoyi parni."’ 


The moon’s left *‘ Harni,’ and the husband his wife ! 

(Harni is an astronomical sign. The particular everg 
is a sign of a great famine which would drive a ae 
to leave his wife in search of labour). 


wai fea, parld din, n.m., three days hence. 

Getz parhdi, n.m., the won of the chamar who provides all thy 
family with shoes as often as wanted, 

qeia, parhan, n.m., clothes (collectively). 

gaa. palak, nf., eye-lid. 

qeaT. palirya, n.m., a puppy. 


qa, palej, n.m., a small plot of vegetables. 

waa. palev, n-f., a preliminary watering before sewing. 

qr, paltd, n.m., an iron spoon for turning over sweets; etc 
while being cooked. { 

gear, palnd, n.m., a cradle, i.e., basket to carry babies in; a. 


home this basket is sienna from the roof and the bat 
swung in it. 


qeat, palwa, n.m., a ladle for oil. 


qc pasar.nf., pasturing buffaloes during the night in the rain, 
season. 


‘* Wagt bahi na - dharti, pasar chardt nd sham. + 
** Ajani wvidya na li, tinon bigare kam.’ 


The land not ploughed betimes, the buffalo ne 
pastured at eve, the child not learned wisdom—s 
three are bad. 


qatal, pasarnd, v.n., to be outstretched. 


_ pasdrd, n.m., 1. The place where the carts stand and th 

Lai it canes are laid preparatory to presi: 
the oe es nae 

2, System Ww sinking whereby © 

ae ’s friends and neighbours he! 

Kees are pas by paper es ‘- 
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I.— Abstract of the Journal of a-Route travelled by Capt. S. J. Hannay, 
of the 40th Regiment Native Infantry, from the Capital of Ava to the 
Amber Mines of the Hiikong valley on the South-east Srontier of 
Assam. By Capt, R. Boiteau Pemekeron, 44th Regt. N. I. 


[With a Route Map of the country north of Ava. } 


From the termination of the Burmese war to thé present period 
the spirit of inquiry has never slept, and the most strenuous exertions 
have been made by the officers employed on the eastern frontier to 
extend our geographical - knowledge to countries scarcely known fats 
by name, and to acquire some accurate information regarding the 
manners, customs, and languages of the various races of men by 
whom they are inhabited. 

The researches of Captains Brororp, «Witcox, and Neurvinie, and 
of Lieut. Burttoy i in Assam, dispelled the mist which had previously 
rested on the whole of the eastern. portion of that magnificent valley ; 
and the general direction and aspect of its mountain barriers, the 
courses. and relative size of its rivers, the habits of the innumerable 
tribes” who d dwell ‘on the rugged summits of its mountains, Sr on the 
alluvial plains | at their base, were then first made the subject of de- 
Ectiption, founded, not on the vague reports of half-civilized savuges, 
but on the personal investigations of men, whose scientific attainments 
enabled them to fix) with precision the reographical site of every. 
locality they visited, The dosrocy of Wiicox and Burtton to the 
rources of the dr “au had proved the absence of communi- | 
cation between it -# ae re of Thibet, but they were 
unable | to pro 1 ation further east; and though. their 
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fant from the meridian on which thé labors of the Jescit Mission. 
aries 


in Fouts bad been abruptly terminated, the intervening space, 
and great Valley of the /rewed! still remained closed against them, 





Tt ie generally known that the course of the lower portion of the 
Jrewed? river, or that part extending from Reagéa to Ava, had been 
Gelineated by Licat. Wooo of the Engineers, who accompanied Cap- 
tale Swee on bie embasey fo that Court; and that the features of 
the surroanding coentry. the size of the towns, ite nateral produc- 
tions and population, bad at the same time been investigeted by the 
accurate Boewanan. ‘Charts of this portion of the river, extending 
to Meachets, the capital of The great Atomras, had at a fur carlier 
peried been comstructed, bet the surveys were avowedly made in a 
manner wot caleulated to inspire mech confidence in their accuracy ; 
and the att®muon of Rurope wae first extensively drawn to this field 
Se ne 

and resources of the Burmese empire were 
per stoped wa while the more sccarate estimates of his successor ’ 
Conus were treated with comparative disregard. ~ 

In the very iafancy of our intercourse with the Barman empire, 
and when the most persevering attempts were made to obtain settle. 
tents at Various points of the coast, the more remote stations on the 

epper portion of the /rawadé nver were not forgotten; and Bums 
aiitastniheven then tuctbe dete emporium of a trade between 
The Burmese and Chinese, ia which our aspiring merchants were 
qeest anxiogs to share. It is asserted that, at the commencement of 
the 17th century, factories were established in that neighborhood, 
Set ee poreinion to remain was chonly eherwards wundrawn, und 

















reapecting thé trade carried on between Avo eed Chios om thie remote 
corner of the Bermen empure—the habits and localities of some of the 
prinerpal tribes cocepying the mountamows tracts bordering om @re- 
tern Yueeen heve been euccerefuily mveetegeted—the porteom of the 
very remarkable valley of /fdheeg hae bern determned— he Pyrn- 
dere or ember mines bawe for the fret tmwe bees cammioed by the 
eye of Europese iptelhgence—the latstudes of the proncepal towne be- 
tween 4ee aod Miaghheng have been stcerteimned by ertroncemes! 
obecrvation with « degree of accerscy eufficognt for every perpoer of 
practical utility. and they may now be regarded as cxtatdished powwte, 
from whence inquiry can radiate in every durctsoe eth « conbkdence 
which the most ecalous and culightened overt getort hawe beew ha- 
therte anable to fee] in presccutiog Ustir reecarches, from the want 
of « few previously well-determinecd posstions 6! which to commence 
or terminate their inquirtee. . 

To an act of agereerion on the pert of a Siagphe trileftary of Ave 
egeinet « chieftain of the same clan ressding ender cer protectom. 
are we indebted for the opperteasty of acquiring the informeteen sow 
gained, and the feud of two immguificant borderets may prove thee 
immediate cacse of a more intimate commencetion then hed ewer 
previourly existed between our recently acquired puss: recor 1s Anco 


former chicftain, 00 our conquest of the latter country. tendered hue 
submission and was admitted within the pale of that feedstery depen- 


chicitain and the Depha Geum « feed bad exusted long prevmewus te 
our assumption of the sovermgety ef the country ; and the latter, at 
the « of the year 1835, headed « party. which cromemg the 
. from the Burmese province of Hakeng, entered Bien. the 
residence of of that clan, and after plendenng 
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to the Burmese frontier for the purpose of instituting the necessary 
investigation, and Colone) Burner, the enlightened representative of 
British interests at that court, failed not to avail himself of the op- 
portunity thus unexpectedly afforded, of attaching an officer to the 
mission ; and Captain Hannay, who then commanded his escort, was 
selected for the duty. | 

The party, consisting of the newly appointed Burmah governor 
of Mogaung, of Captain Hannay and several Burmese officers of 
inferior rank, with a military escort, left Ava on the 22nd of 
November, 1835, in a fleet of 34 boats of various sizes, for a part 
of the country which had been uniformly closed against strangers 
with the most jealous vigilance. ‘' No foreigners,” says Captain 
Hannay, ‘“‘ except the Chitlese, are allowed to navigate the /rawadi 
above the choki of Tsampaynago, situated about seventy miles above 
Ava ; and no native of the country even is permitted to proceed 
above that*post, excepting under a special license from the Govern- 
ment. The trade to the north of Ava is entirely in the hands of the 
Chinese, and the individuals of that fation residing at Ava have 
always been vigilant in trying to prevent any interference with their 
monopoly.” 

The mission was detained the two following days near the former 
cepital of 4marapura, to complete the quota of troops by which it was 
to be accompanied, and whose discipline, when they did join, was 
very soon found to be on a par with their honesty. 

‘They work their own boats,” says Captain Hannay, * some of 

which are covered in, and others are quite open. Their musquets 
(if they deserve the name) are ranged here and there throughout the 
boat, and are never cleared*ecither from rust or dust, and wet or dry 
‘they are left without any covering. Each man carries a canvass bag, 
which is a receptacle for all sorts of things, including a few bambi 
cartridges. He wears a black Shan jacket and a head dress ‘or 
_goung-boung of red cotton handkerchief, and thus equipped he is a 
complete Burmah militia man. They appear on further acquaintance 
to be better humoured than [ at first thought them, but they are sad 
_plunderers, and I pity the owners of the fields of pumkins or beans 
they come across. Ihave remarked that whatever a acnsbisnci net 
“man eats in addition to his rice, is generally stolen.” ——- 

Except at Kugyih, where there are said to be several: Christian 

llages, of which, however, no ‘satisfactory information could be 

stained, the progress of the mission was unmarked by any circum- 
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first kyouk-dwtn, or rocky defile, through which the river directs its 
course. Lower down, the extreme breadth of the stream had varied 
from one to two and a half miles, but here its width was contracted 
to less than a quarter of a mile, with a porportionate increase in the 
depth and velocity of the current. During the rainy season of the 
year, boats shoot through these narrow passes with terrific velocity, 
and the numerous eddies caused by the projecting rocks, add greatly 
to the danger of the passage. In this part of their course, the 
mission frequently met large rafts of bambds descending from the 
Shieli river, and upon *them, small baskets of@pickled tea, brought 
from the hills to the south-east of that river. This tea was suid to 
be manufactured by “a race called Pulong Puaon, who are under 
‘Momeit. At Tsingi, Captain Hannaw saw three native Chinese 
from Thengyfché, or Mounyen, and several others in the service of 
the noblemen of the court, had accompanied the expedition from Ava 
with the view of proceeding to the Kyouk Tsein, or Serpentine mines 
near the sources of the U’rd river, west of the Jrawadi. On the 
30th of November the party left the village of Yedan Yua, where a 
perceptible change takes place in the character of the country and 
river. ‘‘ The latter,”’ says Captain Hannay, “ from covering an ex- 
tent of miles is sometimes confined within a limit of 150 yards, with- 
out rapids or torrents, as I had expected, but almost as still as 
a lake. In some places its depth is very great being upwards of 10 
fathoms. It winds through beautiful jungle, in which the pipal, 
simal trees, and bambis, are conspicuous, and it has, generally 
speaking, a rocky bed and banks, which last rise to a considerable 
height, and composed of sandstone, which varies from dark to a 
white and yellow color.” At the enext stage, or Thihadophya, 
Captain Hannay mentions a very remarkable instauce of the tameness 
of the fish, which are not allowed to be killed, and are found 
from about a mile below the village to an equal distance above. 

_ «ff rice is thrown into the water from the boat, a dozen fish, some 
of them as. much as three and four feet long, come to the surface, and 
mot only eat the rice, but open their mouths for you to put it in, and 

they will allow you to pat them on the head, which [ and some of 
my followers actually did, Some of these fish are apparently of the. 
same species as those called in India guru and rita: indeed the 
_ Hindus who are with me called themby these names. The breadth of 
_head is, remarkable, and the mouth very large; they have no tecth,— 


E90 vs | 


at least so the people told me, whom I saw feeling their mouths.” 
_ This spectacle, strange aa,it must have appeared, was hardly more so 
. . “=~ ‘a . t 
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than the adventure of the following morning, when Captain Hannar 
“was awoke by. the ‘boatmen calling to the fish to Pesaiee, in 
their meal. 2 
which has been before Ee AY, as the limit, beyond which, even na- 
tives of the country are not permitted to proceed without. an express 
order from the Government. The custom-house or thana i is on the 
right bank of the river, and Malé my& which is close to it, con- 
tains about 800 houses with many very | handsome gilded temples. ae 
‘The Myothagyi of deputy governor of the town, is also the cus- 
tom officer, and a tax of 15 ticals per boat is levied on the Chinese 
coming from Bamo. Old Tsampaynago myo is situated at the rmoutt 
of a small river which flows+from. Mogout and Kyatpen, and falls into 
the Trawadi immediately opposite the modern choki of that. name, 
The sites of Mogout and Kyatpen, where some of the finest rubies of the 
kingdom are obtained, were pointed out to Captain Hannay as lying 
in a direction N. 80° E. of Tsampaynago, and about 30 or 40 
miles distant, immediately behind a vem .conspicuous peak, called 
oet Toung, which he estimated at 3 000 feet high. The Madara 
“river, as well as that of Tsampaynago, flows from the same mine- 
ral ral district which must greatly facilitate communication with it. The 
inhabitants of the country were unwilling or afraid to communicate any 
information regarding | these secluded spots, and their exact locality 1 is 
Bib a subject of conjecture. The mines are described as in a very 
py situation, and surrounded at a trifling distance by lofty hills. 
_three_ places at which the gems are principally, soughs, are 
Mogout, Kyatpen and Loungthé, and the principal miners are Kathays or 
piris, With a few Chinese and Shans. The other most celebrat- 
Epc pot is is. Momeit, the site of which Bucuan found some difficulty 
ae oe 
: creme. but which Captain. Hannay learnt was not more 
or ‘three. days’ journey, or between 20 or 30 miles.north 
ee and Kyatpen, While at this place Captain. HANNAY says, 
ty | fourd the people who were cutting. bambis in the hills, roll. 
ee of them down | the face of the steep... Having ei a road 
rpg trees, the woodmen allow bundles of £150. and 2 00. bam- 
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2 bis. | eir way to the bottom, which they do with @ noise that 
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F Tagoung Myi, which was “reached on the 5th of December, i is an 
object of peculiar interest, as it is said to have been built by a king 
from Western India, whose descendants afterwards founded the king- 
doms of Prome, Pagan and Ava. Captain Hannay found the walls of 
the old fort dwindled away to a mere mound, and hardly discernible 
from the jangle with which they were covered ; but adds, “ that enough 
is still seen to convince one that such a place did formerly exist. 
The fort has evidently been parallel with the river, and is on the left 
bank which is high and composed of sandstone. About half a mile 
inland, the remains of the inner walls run north and south, with an 
opening or gap to the east, in which thereis an appearance of a con- 
siderable ditch, which I was told is filled with water in the height 
of the rains. The whole has more the appearance of an old brick 
fort, than any thing I have seen in Burmah, and I should say it h id 
been built by a people different from the present race of Burmans.’ 
About a mile to the south of Tagoung are the extenfive ruins of 
Pagan, which stretch as far as the eye can reach, and here Captain 
Hannay discovered impressions of Hindu Buddhist images, stamped 
upon a peculiar kind of brick composition (terra cotta), and with in- 
sériptions which he imagined to be written in some variety of the 
Devu-nagri character. The Burmese on the spot were unable to 
éxplain their nature or origin, and the learning of an aged priest 
proved equally incompetent to the task of deciphering them :—they 
were subsequently, however, submitted to some Burman antiquarians 
at the capital, by the Resident, whose paper on the subject and a 
dtawing of the images appeared in the 51st No. of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society. 
At Shwezi-goung, a a large pagoda awhong the ruins ‘of Tagoung, 
Captain Hannay obtained an extensive view of the subjacent coun- 
try, and more accurate information of the site of the celebrated mines 
of Momeit than had been practicable at an earlier period of his voy- 
age. From these accounts it appears that the locality whi¢h is said 
to produce the finest rubies in the kingdom, is about forty-five or 
fifty miles cast of Tagoung Myu, from whence it can be reached by a 
foot traveller : in three or four days, and by a laden bullock in ten, 
A drove of these animals was just about to leave Tagoung for Momeit 
on Captain» Hawnnay’s arrival, and from the owners he learnt ” ‘that 
pega aeiacte) Bors gee at Momeit, Mogout aud ee 
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which apparently aek -the staple of the trade, is said to be of a 
remarkably fine description, and is dried in a manner peculiar to 
Tagoung. . 

On the left bank of the river, between Henga-myo and Tagoung, 
the teak tree first begins to appear, and at Kyundoung on the opposite 
side, it is said, that timber is found sufficiently large to form a boat 
from a single tree; it grows principally on the western face of the 
hills, at whose eastern base Kyundoung stands. A delay of two days 
at this village enabled Captain Hannay to ascend to the summit of 
the first range of hills, by the road which leads across them to the 
valley of the Mud river: he found it a well-heaten track and great 
thoroughfare, by which the inhabitants of the country as far west as 
Wantha Myii, are accustomed to convey their supplies of fish, salt 
and oil from Kyundoung, a place apparently of some trade: the bazar 
contained 50 shops which were large and supplied with British piece 
goods, uncleaned cotton, silk, and cotton Burman dressgs, coarse 
white cloth and other articles of country manufacture. “ Besides 
these,” adds Captain Hannay, “I saw three Chinese shops, where 
a and pork were sold. The streets were crowded with people 


r from the interior, who had come to make purchases, and amongst 
them were several Kadus, a race of people of a different origin from 
a the Burmahs, and scattered over the tract of country between this 


end Mogaung. They are most numerous in the districts of Manh 
and Mankat situated on the Meza river*® which comes from the north 
and west, and runs between the Kyundoung range and that called 
t- the » y hegyain range, still seven or eight miles north of our present 
position. Rice, being the staple of the country, is an article of barter, 





- ae and i is sent in considerable quantities to Ava. otton, brought from 
ben! n the interior, is also an article of barter, sn god deal of it is sent 
om ¢ to Bamo, but a part of it is made into cloth on the spot, as I saw 
= sev" looms at work. Yellow and red cotton handkerchiefs of 


| ritish manufacture sell here for two ticals a piece, which is about 
100 per cent. beyond the price at Ava.” 
| To ‘this point of their progress, no diminution in the volume of the 
; Trawadé was perceptible, and the channels proved sufficiently deep 
‘for tl the passage of large boats, from which we may infer that all the 
— i meee! feeders or affluents, which pour their tributary streams ‘into 
es bared’ were still further north, and had not yet been reached. 
ged any importance noticed i is, the ‘Shue i khyoung on the 
branch of which flows from the Chines oo vie 
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tier town of Sdnta-fé, called by the Burmahs Mola Santa, and a 
southern branch from Momeit, the site of the celebrated ruby mines 
already noticed: the confluence of these streams is represented as 
occurring at the village of Laha about 40 miles from the Jrawadé. 
Neither branch can be of any magnitude, for Captain Hannay remarks 
that at the point of junction with the J/rawad?, the breadth of the 
Shudlf is not more than JOO yards, and that it contained but little 
water,—a satisfactory proof that, this stream can have no connexion 
with the Tsanpo of Thibet. 

~ At Yebouk yiia, a day's journey above the Shué khyoung, two boats 
passed the party with Chinese in them from Bamo. ‘They work 
their boats which are of the Burman roynd-shaped flat-bottomed de- 
scription, and seem to be of a tolerable size, as there must have been 
at least twenty men in each. These boats are particularly well 
adapted for the navigation of the Jrawadt, as they do not glraw more 
than 18 gnches of water.” 

On the 13th of December the party reached Katha, a town of sik 
extent on the right bank of the river, containing about 400 houses, 
and a population whose numbers appear to be annually increased by 
large parties who come from the interior, and take up a temporary 
abode on the right bank of the river, and on the numerous islands 
and shoals in its bed, for the purpose of fishing and traffic: at the 
close of the season they return to their respective homes in time for the 
resumption of agricultural labour, and a traveller ignorant of this no- 
made custom, which appears to be very general tn the upper part of 
the Jrawad?/, would form an exaggerated estimate of the population of 
the towns and villages in which they are fhus temporarily congregat- 
ed. ‘The bazar of Katia was well supplied with good native vege- 
tables of various sorts, frésh and salt fish, pork sold by Chinamen, dried 
cocoanuts, sugar-cane, and ricefrom the coarlest to the best quality, 
the latter selling at 15 ticals a hundred baskets.””. Captain Hannay 
also saw a small quantity of stick lac inthe bazar, but it was dear, and 
of a description very inferior, to that which is procurable at Kangiin, 
und is brought from the Shan territory east of Ava. Even at this 
remote spot there was a ‘tolerable display’ of British piece goods, 
but not nearly to the extent noticed at Kyundoung. Captain Hannay 
mentions a Kyoung or monastery recently erected by the Myothagt 





of Katha, as one of the most remarkable objects of the place. ** It 


is a large wooden building covered with beautiful carved work, and 






situated near sae tiver. ‘The ‘grounds surrounding it are extensive, ; 
and very | 'y laid “out jane ‘fruit trees and flowery shrubs, 
oe ee: 3 indies 
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amongst which I saw the Chinese rose in gréat plenty." The river 


is here confined by lofty banks not more than two furlongs apart, but 
the stream is very deep, and the spot appears to,be a particularly 
favorable one for obtaining a good section of the river, the velocity 
of which at Wegyth, a village above Katha, Captain Hannay estimat- 
ed at one mile and a half an hour, with an average depth of 18 feet. 
This would give a discharge of about 52,272 cubic feet per second, 
while that of the Ganges at the same season may be assumed on 
ReENNELL's authority at $0,000 feet per second, giving for both a 
proportion of 1 to 1.53. No satisfactory comparison can, however, 
be yet instituted between these magnificent rivers, for up to the pres 
sent moment we are without a single section of the Jrawadf, which 
could be safely assumed as the basis of a calculation sufficiently accu- 
rate for such a purpose, 

At Kyouk-gyih, which the party reached on the 17th, they had 
fairly entered the remarkable curve in the Jrawadi whichadhad been 
previously represented in all our sketches of the river, and served, in 
the absence of more accurate information, as a point of reference, 
generally well known to the Burmahs and Shans, Here there is 
a ledge of rocks, over which the stream passes with so great a degree 

+ of rapidity, as to render it very difficult of navigation during the rains. 
The rocks are serpentine and the sand collected amongst them appear- 
ed to be a mixture of small garnets and iron sand. The right bank 
of the river, for two miles below Kyouk-qgyih, is composed of emall 
round stones and sand, and Captain Hannay was told that the natives 


a wash the soil for gold. > 
B No circumstance throughoypt this voyage afforded a more = “ee 
“ proof of the friendly feeling generally of the Burmese authorities, than 
. | 


- the attentions which Captain HANNAY receivéd at every place at whiols 

‘they halted. Houses were erected for his accommodation at the various 
* stages of the route, differing in no respect from those intended for the 
a Mytwiut of Mogoung; presents of fruit, rice, and vegetables were 
ga daily made to himself and followers, and the supposed tedium of his- 
F evenings was relieved bya and of singers and dancers, who are cane 
at almost every town and village in the Burman empire. At Kyouk- 


 _ gyih, these attentions were shewn to a very remarkablewdegres’ Bpetlie 


é 









m of Munyen, ‘‘ whose civility,” says Captain Hannay, “ was the 
rsation with every one in the fleet. © = 
ce and fish for two days! 
m with all 4orts of provisions 
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cued! of this liberal Woon, Captain Hannay describes “as a very 
neat and comfortable dwelling, with a remarkably clean compound, in 
which there is a garden laid out with a great deal of taste, and, besides 
many articles of costly Burman household furniture, he has a number 
of very fine muskets and other arms."" The party had now approach- 
ed within a comparatively short distancé 6f Bamo, and the vicinity of 
this celebrated mart was shewn, in more numerous villages than had 
been seen for several preceding days. From Shuegt My to Balet, 
a distance of three miles, the houses appeared to extend in an unin- 
terrupted line, and Aywiin do, the name of a celebrated island in the 
river, covered with 100 pagodas, is most conveniently situated be- 
tween these towns, the inhabitants of which hold their principal festi- 
vals upon it, at particular seasons of the year. 

Near this spot, is the entrance to the second kyouk-dwen, the 
écenery of which appears to be very magnificent, and is thus deserib- 
ed by Gaptain Hannay. ‘The river passes directly through the 
hills, which rise perpendicularly on both sides to the height of 400 
feet; they are rocky, and of irregular and singular forms, having at 
the same time a sufficient number of trees on them to render the 
scenery very striking. One part of the range, on the right,bank, 
rises as perpendicularly as a wall to the height of 500 feet, forming a 
erand and terrific precipice. This Ayouk-ducn extends for four miles, 
and the hills which form it, are throughout of a rocky nature. The 





upper part of them appeared to be sandstone, resus on a base of 


blue-colored limestone, mixed with veins of beautifv’ white marble ; 
and at one spot I saw large masses of compact and «ated primitive 
limestone, along with calcareous spar in large pieces.” 

) Koung-toun, which the mission reached on the 20th, is said to con- 
tain about 200 houses, and is noted for the defence made by its Bur- 
mese garrison, against a large invading force of Chinese during the 
last war between these two nations. A ditch surrounds the town, and 
the remains of a brick redoubt, loop-holed for arrows or musquetry are 
still ‘pérceptible encircling a pagoda. ‘ This is now all that is to be 
seen,"” adds Captain Hannay, “ of the old fortification, but the town 
is still surrounded by a double palisade of bambas with sharp stakes 
_ placed b between them.” . These defences are intended for the protec- 


- tion of the inhabitants against the Kakhyens, a tribe occupying the 


“hills to the: east, who frequently come down in small bodies for the 
ing off cattle. Captain Hannay saw a great number 

gto a, eee they barter their rice and cotton 
ottec pases describes them, with of ew 
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exceptions, as ‘perfect savages in their appearance ; their cast of coun- 
tenance forms a singular exception to the general rule, for itis not at 
all Tartar in its shape, but they have, on the contrary, “ long faces 
and straight noses, with a very disagreeable expression about the eyes, 
which was rendered still more so by their lanky black hair being 
brought over the forehead so as entirely to cover it, and then cut 
straight across on a line with the eyebrows. These people, though 
surrounded by Shans, Burmese and Chinese, are so totally different 
from either; phat it is difficult to imagine from whence they have had 
their origin.” 

On the 20th of December the fleet moored at a village about five 
miles below Bamo, which being & town of great importance, and the 
residence of an officer inferior in rank-to the Mogoung Woon, some 
previous arrangements were necessary to enable the latter to land with 
the ecl4t dueto his rank. On reaching the town late on the following 
day, they found the left bank on which it stands so precipitous, that 
they were compelled to cross to the opposite side of the river, and a 


: feeling of jealousy having arisen between the two Woons of Mogoung 
may and Bamo, the former resumed his journey on the 22nd, which com- 
- pelled Captain Hannay to defer the inquiries he was so anxious to 





+ make until his return in April, when he found the people “far more 
-_  gommunicative than they had ventured to be in the presence of 
| the Mogoung Woon. The information obtained on both occasions will 
.be more ad eously shewn in a connected form than in the de- 

tached se . which it necessarily appears in his journal, and 

Captain Hannay'’s first remark solves a difficulty, which, like the 
= Adria of ancient history, has proved a stumbling block to modern in- 
% vestigation. In the course Of inquiry into the sites of the principal 
. towns on the Jrawadi river, that of Bamo naturally held avery pro- 
minent place, and some of the native Shans, who were questioned on 
the subject affirmed that it was on the bank of the Jrawadi river, 
while others, whose opportunities of acquiring information had been 
equally good, positively denied this statement, and fixed its position 
on the left bank of a small stream which flows into the Jrawadi, about 
a mile above the present town. Captain Hannay reconciles the 
_ conflicting statements, bricfly but ARE in the following 
od wc odd 

$ oi aoe that this is a modern town ebactads on he’ fsinieal of the 
Tyowads, thesconvenience: of water qarieas elias id Av 
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the new town of Bamo or Zee-theet-zeit, or new mart landing- 
soriel . 

oe Remap ps town, says Cuneta Banied x: ** as situated on high 
anal id Atcuned, and the bank towards the river is from 40 to 50 feet 
in height, and composed of clay. With the exception of Ava and 
Rangiin itis the largest place I have scen in Burmah, and, not except- 
ing these places, I certainly think it the most interesting. The novel- 
ty of so large a fleet as ours passing up (and no doubt, having heard 
that a European officer was of the party) had attracted a great crowd 
of people to the river side, and on landing, I felt as if I were almost in 
a civilized land again, when I found myself amongst fair complexion- 
ed people, wearing jackets and trowsers, after being accustomed to the 
harsh features and party-colored dress of the Burmans. The people 
I saw were Chinese from the province of Yunan, and Shans from the 
Shan provinces subject to China. Bamo is said to contain 1500 houses, 
but including several villages which join it, I should say it contained 
2000 at least, 200 of which are inhabited by Chinese. Besides the 
permanent population of Bamo, there are always a great number of 
strangers there, Chinese, Shans, and Kakhyens, who either come to 
make purchases or to be hired as workmen. There are also e re 
number ®f Assamese both in the town and in the villages immediately 
connected with it, amongst whom are several members of the Japan or 
Assam Raja's family. Bamo is the jaghire of the 7' apan Raja's sister, 
who is one of the ladies of the king of Ava. 

“The inhabitants of this district live in large c61 able houses, 
Been are thatched with grass, and walls made of reeds. They are 
generally railed in, and all the villages have bambia palisades sur- 
rounding them. The Palongs of the Clifinese frontier are, I am told, 
remarkably industrious. They are good dyers, carpenters and black- 
smiths, and all the anes or swords used in this part of the country 
are made by them.’”’ ‘1 received,” adds Captain Hannay, “ great 
attention from the Mytiwim of Bamo, and also from the head, Chinese 
there; they sent me tea, sugar, dried fruits, and vegetables, for 
which I, of course, made a suitable return. The aunual caravan 
from China had not arrived, and the supply of Chinese articles in the 
shops was very small.” 

The people of Bamo were so strongly impressed with the idea 
that Captain Hanway's only object was to find a road by which Bri- 
tiv, tropa: might penetrate to China, that he found it extremely dif- 

ai ie Saban rN from on Hgineing: the routes into 
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municative, and from them he learnt the existence of several ‘passes 

from Bamo into Yunan ; but as one of these presents far greater faci- 

lities of transit than the others, it is generally adopted for commercial 

intercourse, and the mode of carrying it on is thus described. “ At 

the distance of two miles* above Bumo the mouth of the Taping or Ta- 

pan*river is situated. This river has a direction N. 70 E. for about 

two days’ journey, when it cuts through the Kakhyen range, and 

under these hills, old Bamo, or Afanmo, is situated. To the latter 

place the Chinese take their merchandise from modern Bamo by 

water, and then proceed overland to the choki or ken of Loailong near 

Mowan, which they reach in three days, and from thence to Mounyen 

or Teagyechew in the province of Yunan, at which place they arrive in 

eight or nine days. The road from Bamo to Loailong is through the 

hills, which are inhabited by Kakhyens and Palongs, after which it 

passes through the country of the Shans, called by the Burmans, 

‘¥ Kopyi-doung. The road is described as being. very good, and quite a 
thoroughfare. The Japan Khyoung is not navigable for large boats, . 

in consequence of which the Chinese use two canoes tied together, 

| with a platform over them, for the transport of their merchandise to 

* Maiime or old Bamo, and for the remainder of the journey it is carried 

Z. on ponies or mules.” m 







++ This description of the size of the Tapan Khyoung, which is also 
a called by the Shaéns Numtaping, completely sets at rest the kéenly 
Roy agitated que of its identity with the Tsanpo of Thibet, and the 


- theory of =~ ie (who, on the authority of Chinese writers, calls it 
the Pinglankhyoung, and maintains it to be the prolongation of the 
Tsanpo) is shewn to have no better foundation than his unauthorized 
change in the position assigned to the latter river, in that part of its 
course which passes through Thibet. Cuptain Hannay describes’ the 
Taping as not more than 150 yards broad, and with only sufficient 
water to float a small boat. The Singphos affirm that it is a branch 
of the Shuelt Khyoung (the Lungshué kiang of the Chinese) from 
which it separates above Momein, but the accuracy of this are ap- 
avid high] estionable. Tipe. 
The mincipe article of trade, which is cotton, is saiieegi’ in the 
hands of the Chinese, who arrive at Bamo in the months of Decem- 
pease January. ‘The greater part of their imports is taken to Ava, 
peng natives of Mogauag nor Bamo could afford to purchase 
*« What they dispose of here,” says Captain prope he 7 ee . 
ee ts and warm | jackets,” pens ake icle 
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taken all over the Burman territories, as far west as the Khyendwen, — 


There are several cotton godowns here, belonging to the Chinese, and 
there are constantly residing in the town 500 of these people, which, 
with the numerous arrivals from different parts of the country, gives 
the place a very business-like appearance, and there is of course a 
good bazar."" There is a very neat temple built by the Chinese of 
Bamo, which Captain Hannay visited, and was most politely received 
by the officiating priest. ‘‘ On entering his house,”” says Captain 
Hannay, ‘' be rose to meet me, saluted me in the English fashion, 
asked me to sit down, and ordered his people to bring me tea; after 
which he sent a person with me to shew me the curiosities of the 
temple. Most of the figures were carved on wood, and different from 
what I have generally seen in Chinese temples; one of them repre- 
sented the Nursinga of the Hindus. The Chinese of Bamo, although 
different from the maritime Chinese, in language and features, have 
still the same idea of neatness and comfort, and their manners and 
mode of living appear to be much the same.” 

‘Their temple and all the houses, which are not temporary, are 
substantially built of bricks stained blue; the streets are paved with 
the same material, and the grounds of the temple are surrounded by 
a neat brick wall covered with tiles.”” ‘* Besides the trade carried on 
at Bamo by the Chinese, the Shans, Palongs, and Singphos under 
China, are great purchasers of salt, guapee, dried wae and rice, but. 
particularly salt, which is in constant demand; an procure it, 
numbers of the above named people come to Bamo, baungya and, 
Kountoung. The salt which sells here for twenty ticals of silver for 
100 vis, or 28 rupees for 150 seers, is brought principally from Shein- 
maga above Ava, and from Manbé, which is situated two marches 
west of Katha. The Shans here are distinguished by their fair com- 
plexions and broad good-tempered faces. They wear turbans and trow- 
sers of light blue cotton cloth ; they greatly resemble the Chinese, 
‘and from living so near that nation, many of them speak the Funan- 
Chinese language. They inhabit the country to the east of Bamo, 
and their principal towns are Hotha, Latha, Santa, Sania, Moongsye, 
Moong-woon, Moong-man, Moong-la, and Moong-tye. The people are 
generally designated Shan Taroup or Chinese Shans.” = 





“Although t the Palongs speak the Shan, their own native lenah 
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dark blue cloth. They are a hill people, and live ‘ the tract of 
country situated between Burmah and China, but those to the east of 
Bamo pay no revenue to either country, and are governed by fieir 
own Tsobuas. The Singpho traders I saw at Bamo were very difter- 
ent from those under Burniah, and according to their proximity to 
either Shans or Chinese, they assimilate to one or other in dress and 
language.”’ 

“The whole of these people,” says Captain Hannay, “ pay for 
every thing they require in silver; and were it not for the restrictions 
in Hurmah on the exportation of silver, I think an intelligent British 
merchant would find it very profitable to settle at Bamoy as, besides 
the easy intercourse with China, it is surrounded by numerous and 
industrious tribes, who would, no doubt, soon acquire a taste for Bri- 
tish manufactures, which are at present quite unknown to them.” 
The revenue of the district is estimated by Captain Hannay at three 
lakhs of rupees per annum ; and he adds, “If appearance of comfort 
may be taken as a proof of its prosperity, the inhabitants of Bamo 
shew it in their dress and houses. 4 have seen more gold and silver 
ornaments worn here than in any town in Burmah.” 

On leaving Bamo, the appearance of the country became much 
more hilly, and great precautions were taken to guard against sur- 
prise by the Kakhyens, who inhabited the different ranges in the 
vicinity of the river. 

At Hakan the escort was reinforced by 150 soldiers from Bamo, and 
a number of families who were proceeding up the river, joined the 
fleet to enjoy the protection afforded by so large a convoy. The 
Shans who composed the quota from Bamo were a remarkably fine 

; set of men from the banks of the Tapan Khyoung, and formed a 
striking contrast, in dress and appearance, to the miserable escort 
which had accompanied the party from Ava. 

* At the village of Thaphan-beng they entered the third xioik deez 
from which a very beautiful view is obtained of the fertile valley of 
Bamo, bounded on the east by the Kakhyen hills, which are cultivated 
to: their summits. Serpentine and limestone were the principal rocks 
found in this defile, as well as the preceding one; and as the river 
was here in some places not more than 80 yards broad, with a depth 
of 30 feet, and its rise is in the rains 50 feet above the present level, 
SS of waters roust at that season be terrific. The natives, indeed, 
, that the roar at that time was so great, as to Dravent aah 
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At Thabyebeng=yita they found a new race of people called Phwons, 
ka described themselves as having originally come from a country 
to The north-east, called Motoung Maolong, the precise situation of 
which could not be ascertained. Their native language, which they 
speak only in intercourse with each other, differs altogether from the 
Shan and Burmese, but they have no written character. There appear 
to be two tribes of this race, distinguished by the Burmahs as the 
great and small :—the former are found only at Tshenbo and in the 
vicinity of the third Kyouk-dwen, while the inferior tribe is scattered 
all over the country: the only difference apparently between them 
consists in some trifling varieties in the dialects they speak. Their 
extensive cultivation, proved their agricultural industry, and four 
Chinese Shans were constantly employed in manufacturing their im- 
plements of husbandry. Their houses were of a construction totally 
different from any that had been previously seen, and consisted of a 
long thatched roof rounded at the ends and reaching almost to the 
ground. Inside of this and at the height of eight or ten feet from 
the ground, the different apartments are formed, the walls of which 
are made of mat. 

From the outward appearance of these houses,’ says Captain 
Hannay, “ it would be difficult to imagine that they were habitations, 
hut inside they are very comfortable, and from the great thickness 
and peculiar form of the roof, the inmates cannot be much affected 
either by heat or cold."". The same description of house is built by the 
Shans occupying the valley of Kudo, and it is probable that the 
Phwons have adopted this style of building from some tribe of that 
widely scattered nation. 

On the 26th the fleet reached a part of the Jrawadf, which is consi- 
dered the most dangerous point in its navigation. It is called Puské, 
and the stream is there confined to a breadth of 30 yards, but 
with no less than nine fathoms of depth in the centre. The rocks 
bore every appearance of fierce and irregular volcanic action, varying 
| in color “* from brown, yellows red and green, to a jet black which 
shone like a looking glass.’’ The strata also presented a scene of 
great sap taseR, some being vertical, some horizontal, and others 
‘twisted ; ‘the whole having exactly the appearance of having beem 
poured oat. from a furnace.” ees 
ition of the Jrawadi river up to this point had been un-. 
ay ii fi nities cf any, magnitude, and, with the exception of the — 
me h , the channel appears to have afforded, | 
at sennen of Mhagtey don shoedant supply of waters or t 
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largest class o of boats, which ply “between Ava and Bamo : : ‘above ‘the 
village of jamhet, however, they first met a succession of rapids | ex- 
tending for a a ‘mile | and: a half, which were evén then considered danfer- 
ous; ! and Captain Hannay remarks, that he had seldom seen in the 
worst season, and worst part of the Ganges, a stronger current, or more 
rbulent water. than at the rapids of Shuégyain-man, a short distance 
above the village of Namihet. 

On the arrival of the fleet at Tshenbo, which is about 10 miles below 
the mouth of the Mogaung river, the boats by which the party had 
been conveyed from Ava were exchanged for others of a smaller 
description, better adapted for the navigation of so small and tortuous 
a river as that of Mogaung. The one prepared for Captain biel Se 8 
accommodation was of the kind called by the Burmese “ Joung :’ 
was paddled by 25 men, and formed of a single tree, with the nddition 


of a plank 10 inches broad, all round the upper part of it. ee 
~ Before « quitting Tshenbo, Captain Hannay had a visit from the head 


priest, whose curiosity to obtain some knowledge of European customs 
and habits could only be satisfied by the display of the contents of 
his trunks, and the sight of his watch, sextant, and thermometer ; all 
of Ww hich he was permitted to examine by Captain Hannay, who 
regrets that he had not brought some missionary tracts with him from 
Ava “ to give e this inquisitive priest some idea of the Christian religion.” 

Tshenbo, on the authority of this priest, is said to have been formerly 
a} principal city of the Phwon tribe, who were dispossessed of it, about 
‘sixty y years ago, by the Burmahs. 

‘On the last day of December the mission reached the mouth of the 
| river, which Captain HANNnaY ascertained by observation to 
bein latitude 24° 56" 53”. flere they were to quit th Prrawade which, 
vaptain Hann ay ‘is still a fine river flowing in a reach from the 
ee half a mile broad, at the rate of two miles an hour, and with 









~The : Mogaung river on which the town of the same name is situated, is 


5 | more re than 100 yards wide, and the navigation is impeded b aS a suc- 


ce sion of rapids over which the stream rushes with considerable elocity. 
: lest boat in the fleet was an hour and a half getting Stee 
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both difficult 4nd dangerous, one boat being upset and aman drowned, 
The banks of the river were ‘covered with a dense and impervious jun- 
gle» which extended nearly the whole way to Mogaung, and no village 
served to beguile the wearisome monotony of this portion of the j jour- 
ney, until they reached Akouktoung, a smull hamlet on the right bank 
inhabited by Phwons and Shans. Here they met a chief of the Lap- 
4ae Sivugphos, who had taken up his residence in this village with a 
few followers, in consequence of a feud with some neighbouring tribes 
in his own country to the north. Between Akouk-yia and Tapoh (the 
next village seen) the bed of the river is filled with rocks and rapids, 
which render the navigation exceedingly dangerous, the stream shoot- 
ing over them with such velocity as frequently to rise above the bow 
of the boat, which, in case of unskilful nrmnagement, would be instant- 
ly upset. The way in which the Phwons and Shans overcome these 
difficulties, formed a striking contrast to the conduct of the Burmah 
and Kathay boatmen. The former working together with life and 
spirit, still paid the strictest attention to the orders given by the head 
boatman while the latter ** who think,” says Captain Hannay, ‘ that 
nothing can be done without noise, obey no one, as they all talk at 
once, and use the most abusive language to each other.”” He thinks 
the Phwons and Shans greatly superior to the Burmalis or Kathays,— 
meaning by the latter those Manipuris resident in dua, who are Bur- 
mans in every thing but origin. 

_ After passing the last rapids at Tapod the river expands in breadth 
to 200 yards; the stream flows with a gentle current, and “‘ the bedi is 
composed of round stones which are mostly quartz. Amongst them, 
however there are found massive pieces of pure crystal stone, partak- 
ing of the nature of talc, and also pieces of indurated clay of different 
colors. The banks are alluvial on the surface, but towards the base 
and near the edge of the river the soil becomes gravelly, and in some 
places has a stratum of beautiful bright yellow-colored clay inter- 
secting | it.” 

— On the 5th of January the party disembarked from their bSats, and 
as the Myo-win was to be installed i in his new government, the land- 
ing was effected with considerable staté.. ‘‘ Arrangements,” cays 
Captain | HANNay,. “had been made for our reception, and on first 
landing - we entered a temporary house where some religious ceremony 
was. performed, part of which was the Myo-win supplicating the 
spirits: £_ three, brothers. who are. buried here, and who founded the 
Shan provinces of Khanti, Assam, and Mogaung, to preserve him _from 
it eee bleh ocremen way. he dressed himself i in his robe of of state, 
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and he an I proceeded hand in hand through a stréet of Burman 
soldiers, who were posted from the landing place to the Myo-wiin's 
house, a distance of nearly a mile : we were preceded by the Myo-wiin's 
people carrying spears, gilt chattas, &c. and at intervals during our 
walk, aman in a very tolerable voice, chaunted our praises, and the 
cause of our coming to Mogaung. Several women also joined the 
procession, carrying offerings of flowers and giving us.their good 
wishes.’ 
. The Myo-win appears to have lost no time in‘availing himself of the 
advantages of his situation, for on the very day after landing; he 
commenced a system of unsparing taxation, to enable him to_pay for 
his appointment. A rapid succession of governors within a very few 
years, all influenced by the*same principle, had already reduced the 
inhabitants of Mogaung to a state closely bordering on extréme pover- 
ty, and the distress occasioned by the exactions now practised was 
bitterly complained of by the wretched victims of such heartless 
extortion. The Shan inhabitants of the town were employed by thé 
Burmese officers to enforce this excessive payment of tribute from 
the Singphos and Kakhyens of the surrounding hills, which had led 
to much ill-will on the part of the latter, by whom they are stigma- 
tised ‘“‘ as the dogs of the Burmans.”’ 
. The town of Mogaung,”’ says Captain Hannar, “ is situated at 
the junction of the Namyeen or Namyang, and the Mogaung or Num- 
kong rivers, and extends about a mile from east to west along the 
bank of the last named river, the west endof the town being bounded 
. by the Namyeen khyoung, which comes from the district of Monyeen 
: in adirection S.43 W. The town of Mogaung, strictly speaking, is 
confined within what is nowconly the remains of a timber stockade. 
_— Outside of this, bowever, there are several houses, and within a 
| short distance afew small villages are scattered about, but even 
___ aneluding all these, there are not more than 300houses. Those with+ 
jm the stockade are inhabited by Shans, and those outside by Bur- 
ace Phwons, Assamese and a few Chinese. The latter to’ the 
: =F number of 50 reside here, and are under the authority of a Thoogyee 
z.. of their own nation ;—they derive a profit from their countrymen 
ES na come annually in considerable ‘numbers to, purchase serpentine. 
| st them I saw both blacksmiths and carpenters, and, for the 
tse since leaving Gangetic India, I saw the Bea AT 
f shoeing horses. The Shins, inside the stock ean 
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houses as are to be seen in. every part of Burmah proper, But all bear 
signs of great poverty; and if it were not for the Chinese, whose 
quarter of the town looks business-like and comfortable, 1 should say 
that Mogaung is decidedly the poorest-looking town I have seen 
#ince leaving Ava. There is no regular bazar, all supplies being 
brought froma distance, and the market people are, with few ex. 
ceptions, Kakhyens and Assamese from the neighbouring villages.” » 

\ _ The arrival at so remote a spot of a European officer was soon 
bruited abroad, and Captain Hannayr's time was fully occupied in 
answering innumerable questions put to him bysa crowd of visitors, 
who examined his sextant with great care, under the firm conviction 
that, by looking through it, he was enabled to perceive what was go- 
ing on in distant countries ;—nor would they believe that the card of 
his compass was not floating on water, until, to satisfy them, he had 
taken it to pieces. The paucity of inhabitants and poverty of the 
town plainly indicated the absence of extensive trade, tnd Captain 
Hanway learnt, that, including the profits derived from the sale of 
serpentine, the revenues of the town and neighbouring villages did 
not amount to more than 30,000 rupees per annum, and the Burmah 
authorities can only enforce the payment of tribute from the Shans 
of Khantj, and the Singphos of Payendwen, by the presence of an 
armed force. In their last attempt on the latter, a Burmah force of 
1000 men was detached from Mogaung, of whom 900 were destroyed ; 
and for ten years they had been held in salutary dread by the Bur- 
mah governors of the frontier. During his stay at Mogaung, Cap- 
tain Hannay obtained specimens of the green stone, called by the 
Burmah’s d4youk-tsein, and by the Chinese yueesh*, and which he 
supposes to be nephrite: ~‘‘ The Chinese,” he Says, ‘* choose pieces 
which, although shewing a rough and dingy-colored exterior, have a 
considerable interior lustre, and very often contain spots. and veins of 
a beautiful bright apple-green. These are carefully cut out, and | 
made into ring stones, and other ornaments, which are worn as - 
charms. The large masses are manufactured by them into bracelets, 
rings, and drinking cups, the latter being much in use amongst them, 
from the idea. her atie stone possesses medicinal virtues. All the 
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yueesh takén away by the Chinese is. brought from a spdt five marches 
to the north-west of Mogaung, but it is found in several other parts 
of the country, although of an inferior quality. Serpentine and lime- 
stone are the prevailing formations of the base of the highest ranges 
of hills throughout this part of the country. Steatite is also abun- 
dant in the bed of the Jrawadi below the valley of Khanti.” 

One very important object of Captain Hannay’s mission was. to 
cross the Patkoi mountains into Assam, and on hisarrival at Mogaung 
he waited some days in considerable anxiety for the Aakiyen porters, 
who were to convey his baggage and supplies during the remaining 
portion of the journey :-—he soon found, however, that the authority 
of the Burmans when unenforced by the presence of a large military 
detachment, was held in the-most sovereign contempt by these hardy 
mountaineers, and after many fruitless attempts to induce the Mogaung 
woun to ullow him to proceed with even a small party, he was con- 
strained to timit his further researches to the Hiikong valley and amber 
mines. Repeated remonstrances were necessary to induce the gover- 
nor to proceed even go far, and it was not until the 19th of the month 
that an advanced guard crossed the river, and fired a feu de joie, after 
performing the ceremony of sacrificing a baffaloe to the Nhatgyee 
(or spirits of the three brother Tsaubuas of Mogaung), without which 

| no expedition ever marches from the town. Even then, the dogged 
obstinacy of the governor induced him to delay his departure, and. it 
| was not until Captain Hannay threatened that he would instantly 
return to Ava if there were any longer delay, that the wily diploma- 
tist could be induced to move. i 
. On the 22nd they crossed the river, and the camp was formed on 
the northern bank, in strict accordance with Burmese custom. Cap- 
tain Hannay's tent (a common sepoy’s pal) was the admiration of 
every one but its owner, who now for the first time marched with an 
undisciplined rabble. ‘‘ The soldiers) huts,” says Capt. Hannay, 
fare composed of branches of trees and grass, and if they, wish, to 
aa 5 be purtiCular, they cover them with a piece of cloth, which is.gene- 
rally some old article of dress.. The Myo-wun's station is in the cen- 

tre of the camp, and in front of him are his own immediate followers, 
_ whose huts are formed into a street marked by a double line of spears, 
At the head of this street the flags are placed, and also the two small 
iis cannons (one-pounders), which are sent with the force, L believe, for 
the purpose of firing three rounds morning and evening, to. frighten 





















‘the neighbouring Kakhyens, and which ceremony, I suspect, will. be 
onethroogh: with ae much ‘gravity,..as.if it: wOuld.bavedhe. desires 
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effect. My position is in front and a little to ‘the left of the Myo- 
wiin, and we aré completely surroundéd by the soldiérs, wlios¢ liuts 
are in distinct lines, the men of each district keeping togetlier.”” 

“On the 22nd they at length set out, and the style of march was as 
little in accordance with the military experience of our traveller, as 
the previous encampment. ‘* The men, to the number of 800, march 
in single file, and each man occupies a space of six feet, being oblig- 
ed to carry a bangy containing his provisions, cooking pots, &c. 
besides his musket, which is tied to the bangy stick. This is the 
most common mode of marching, but some of them carry their pro- 
visions in baskets, which they strap across their forehead and shoul- 
ders, leaving their hands free to carry their muskets ; but as to wsiag 
them it is out of the question, and I should say the whole party are 
quite at the mercy of any tribe who choose to make a sudden attack 
upon them.”” On reaching the encamping ground, however, these 
men gave proof how well they were adapted to this mode of travelling, 
for in an hour after their arrival, every individual had constructed a 
eomfortable hut for himself, and was busily engaged cooking the 
rice, which, with the addition of a few leaves plucked from certain 
shrubs in the jungle, forms the diet of the Burmun soldier on the line 
of march. 

“The tract of country through which the party passed on the first 
two days was hilly, and abounded in a variety of fine forest trees; 
but on approaching Numpoung, the second encampment, the country 
became more open, and the pathway led through a forest of very 
fine teak trees. The principal rivers all flowed from the Sihuédoung- 
gyi range of hills on the east of their route, and are at this season 
of the year mere mountain torrents, with so little water in them, that 
the path frequently passes over their rocky beds. The whole route 
from Mogaung to the Iikong valley, may be described generally 
as passing between defiles, bounded by the inferior spurs of the 
Shuédoung-gyi range on the east, and numerous irregular hills on 
the west; these defiles form the natural channels of numerous 
streams; which, flowing from the heights above, and struggling 
amidst masses and, boulders of detached rock, make their way even- 
tually ‘to the lniwer stream of the Numkong, which unites with the 


Namyen at Mogaung. _ The only traces of inhabitants perceptible te: * 4 


the greater part of this. route were a few cleared spots on the hills in 
the vicii ity of some scattered ae ee villages, and a few fishing 
cakes EF Near’ the mouth of the Nuns sin | 
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*: have been constructed by that tribe, during their fishing excursions ; 
and at Ysadozout, an island in the bed of the Mogaung river, on 
which the force encamped on the 28th of January, they passed the 
sites of two Kakhyen villages, and found the ground completely 
strewed with graves for a considerable distance, the probable result 
of some endemic disease which induced the survivors to desert the 
spot. The finest lemon and citron trees, Captain Hannay had ever 
Seen, were found here, and the tea plant was also very plentiful—the 
leaf is large, and resembles that sold in Ava as pickled tea; the soil 
in which it grew most luxuriantly is described as of a" reddish-co- 
lored clay.’’ Thus far, a considerable portion of the route had passed 
either directly over the bed of the Mogaung river or along its banks; 
but at Tsadozout, they crossed it for the last time, and at this spot it 
is described as a mere hill stream with a ‘‘ bed composed of rolled 
pieces of sienite and serpentine, with scales of mica in it.” “The 
navigation ‘of the river even for small canoes ceases below this spot, 
and those which had accompanied the party with supplies were left, 

from inability, to convey them further. 
About four miles north of Tsadozout ‘* the road ascends about 100 
feet, and passes over a hilly tract, which seems to run across from 
the hills on the east to those on the west, and is called by the natives 
Tsambi-toung, (the Mount Samé of the maps.) This transverse ridge 





a = evidently forms the southern limit of the Hikong valley, and streams” 
Se flow from it both to the north and south; the former making a 
ri ‘way to the Kiyendwen, and the latter to the Mogaung river. | 
a Deambé-toung,” says Captain Hannay, “ is covered with noble 
Oe diate oany of which, I think, are s4l, and are of immense height and 
a - cireumference. The tea-plant is also plentiful, besides a great variety 
















- ‘of-shrabs which are quite new to me. The rays of the sun seem 
ss never’ to penetrate to the soil of Tsamba-toung ; it may therefore be 
easily imagined how damp and disagreeable it is, more particularly - 
ae as there is a peculiar and offensive smell from a poisonous plant 
which grows in great abundance in this jungle, and the sesaninas! tell 
_ me that cattle die almost immediately after eating it.” re 
- .On-the 30th the party descended from the encampment on he. 
Osean = atertveaan: stone, He Walobhiim, and 
f y encamped on the left bank of the Edtkhyoung, about three’. 
distant from EEE or Mingkhim, the capital of the” 
| nc hing peeve nner parent 
he present ; as, b on | 
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am certain they could not proceed further without a hale of some 
days." This interval Captain Hannay assiduously employed in col- 
lecting information regarding the valley, which had from a very 
.early period been an object of great reorraphical interest, as the site 
of the Payendwen or amber mines, and at no very remote era proba- 
bly formed the bed of an alpine lake, which, like that of the Manipur 
valley, has been subsequently raised to its present level by long con- 
‘tinued alluvial deposits, and detritus, from the hills which encircle it 
on every side. The tendency of every such deposition is to raise the 
level of the water, and facilitate its drainage, until it becomes so 
shallow, that evaporation suffices to complete the process, and render 
the soil a fit abode for future races of men. The numerous and ex- 
tensive lakes in the mountainous regions of Thibet and Tartary are 
doubtless undergoing a similar change, and no great stretch of ima- 
gimation is necessary to anticipate the period when they will become 
the sites of extensive towns and villages, and present a striking con- 
trast to the rugged magnificence and solitary grandeur of the snowy 
regions which surround them. ad 
“The valley of Hékong or Payendwen,"’ says Captaim Hanwar, 
“18 an extensive plain, bounded on all sides by hills; its extent from « 
east to north-west being at least 50 miles, and varying in breadth 
from 45 to 15 miles, the broadest part being to the east. The hills 
bounding the valley to the east are a continuation of the Shuddoung- 
gyi range, which is high, commences at Mogaung, and seems to run 
in a direction of N. 15 E.’’. The principal river of the valley is the 
Numtunaee or Khyendwen, which flows from the Shuédoung-gyf range, 
and after receiving the contributions of numerous small streams quits 
the valley at its north-western corner, anf again enters the defiles of 
the hills, beyond which its course ts no longer perceptible. On the 
western side of the valley there are but few villages, and these thinly 
inhabited, the capital itself containing not more than thirty houses ; 
but the north and eastern sides are said to be very populous, the houses 
in those quarters being estimated at not less than 3000, nearly all of 
which are situated on the banks of the Towang and Deblee rivers. All — 
the low hills stretching from the western foot of the Shuédoung range 
were under cultivation, and the population is said _ to extend across to 
thesbanks-of the Jrawads, in numbers sufficient to enable the Singphos 
when necessary to assemble a force of nine or ten thousand men. — 
“With the exception,” says Captain Hannay, “‘ of the village of 
 Meinkhwon, which has a Shaén population, the whole of the inhabi-— 
- tants of the valley,are Singphos and their Assamese slaves. Of the 
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former, the larger proportion is composed of the Mrip and Tisan 
tribes, with a few of the Laphai clan, who are still regarded as 
strangers by the more ancient colonists, and can hardly be viewed 
but with hostile feelings, as this tribe have frequently ravaged 
Meinkhwon within the last six years, and were guilty of the still 
greater atrocity of burning a priest alive in his Ayoung or monastery. 
Formerly, the population was entirely Shan, and previous to the 
invasion of Assam by the Burmese, the town of Meinkhwon contained 
1500 houses, and was governed by the chief of Mogaung. From 
that period, the exactions of the Burmese officers have led to exten- 
sive emigration, and to avoid the oppression to which they were 
hourly exposed, the Sh&ans-have sought an asylum in the remote glens 
and valleys on the banks of the AéAyendwen, and the Sngphos among 
the recesses of the mountains at the eastern extremity of the valley. 
This state of affairs has led to general anarchy, and feuds are con- 
stantly arising between the different tribes, which the quarrel of the 
Beecsa and Dupha Gaums has greatly contributed to exasperate. No 
. ‘circumstance is More likely to check these feuds, and reclaim the 
‘scattered population of the valley, than the establishment of a profit- 
= able cominercial intercourse with the more equitably governed valley 
of Assam, with which communication is now becoming more intimate 

‘than at any previous period. 
Of the mineral productions of the Hiikong valley, enumerated by 
Captain Hannay, the principal are salt, gold, and amber: the former, 
the informs us, is procured “ both on the north and south sides of the 
‘valley, and the waters of the Namftwonkok and Edf rivers are quite 
‘brackish from the numerous salt springs in their beds.— Gold is found 
in most of the rivers, both fm grains and in pieces the size of a large 
‘pea. The rivers which produce it in greatest quantity and of the 
'¥ ‘best quality are the Kapdip and the Namkwtn;: the sand of the 
former is not worked for this mineral, I am told, but large pits are 
= ~dug on its banks, where the gold is found, as above mentioned. 
a “Besides the amber, which is found in the Payen-toung, or amber 
tf ‘mine hills, there is another place on the east side of the valley called 
Ly, | Kotah-bham, where it exists im great quantities, but I am informed 
that the spot is considered sacred by the Singphos, who will not 
“allow the amber to be taken away, although it is of an inferior descrip- 
“tion.” Specimens of coal, were also found by Captain Hannayan 
as all of the Nambhyé and Edi rivers; and he learnt from the 
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In its relatibn to Assam and China, the trade of the Mitkong valley 
naturally attracted a share of Captain Hanwnay’s attention, and from 
his account it appears that ‘‘ the only traffic of any consequence carried 
on in this valley is with the amber, which the Singphos sell toa few 
Chinese, Chinese-Shans, and Chinese Singphos, who find their way 
here annually. The price of the common or mixed amber is 24 ticals 
a vis or four rupees per one and a half seer: but the best kind and what 
\ is fit for ornaments, is expensive, varying in price according to its 
color and transparency*.” ; 
“The Chinese sometimes pay in silver for the amber, but they also 
bring with them warm jackets, carpets, straw hats, copper pots, and 
opium, which they give in exchange for it. ‘They also barter their 
merchandize for ivory and gold dust, but only in small quantities, 
A few individuals from the Burman territories likewise come here, 
with cloths of their own manufacture, and also a smal! quantity of 
‘British piece goods for sale. Butas they are obliged oft their way 
hither to pass through the country of the most uncivilized of the 
‘Kakhyen tribes, they seldom venture to come. ~The greatest part 
therefore of British and Burman manufactures which are used in this 
valley, are brought from MB/ogaung by Singpho merchants. But [. 
cunderstand that within the last few years, several of them have gone 
to Assam with gold dust, ivory, and alittle silver, for which they receive 
an return muskets, cloths, spirits, and opium. The following is a list 
of British piece goods now selling at Meinkhwon—common book-muslin 
wsed as head dresses, 14 rupees a piece; coarse broad cloth worn as 
‘shawls, 24 yards long, 18 rupees each; good cotton handkerchiefs, 4 
‘rupees a pair; and coarse ones, 24 rupees apair. There are the prices 
of goods bought at dva, but what similar ¢@rticles from Assam may cost, 
-Tcannot ascertain. The broad cloth, however, that I have seen from the 
‘Jatter place is of a very superior quality. The merchants who come to 
‘this valley from the Burman territories are natives of Yo, andthe man 
who is now selling goods here has frequently visited Calcutta. The 
_ dress worn by the Singphos of this valley is similar to that of the Shans 
and Buarmans of Mogauag, but they frequently wear jackets of red 
-eamlet, or different velvets which they ornament with buttons, and 
»those awho ean afford it wear a broad-cloth shawl. The arms in com- 
mon use amongst them are the di (or short sword) and spear. The 
“women wear neat jackets of dark coarse cotton cloth, and their the~ 
mines or petticoats are full and fastened round the waist with a band, 
-being altogether a much more modest dress_ than that worn by the 
© Specimens ir matrice are depdittea io the Society’ s Museum.—Ep. > 
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‘Burman women. Those who are married, wear their bhir tied on the 

‘crown of the head like the men, but the younger ones wear theirs 

‘ted close to the back of the neck, and fastened with silver pins—both 
‘married and single wear white muslin turbans. The ornaments ge- 
~nerally worn by them are amber ear-rings, silver bracelets, and neck- 

‘laces of beads, a good deal resembling coral, but of a yellowish color, 

-and these are so much prized by them that they sell here for their 

weight in gold.” 
. During his stay at Hiikong, Captain Hannay was visited by many 

‘Singphos from the borders of China, from whom he learnt that the 

Sginmaekha river rises in the mountains bounding the plain of Khanti 
‘to the north, and is inclosed on the east by the Goulang-sigong moun- 
‘tains, which they consider the boundary between Burmah and China. 
This river is, on the same authority, pronounced not to be navigable 

‘even for canoes, and the most satisfactory confirmation is afforded of 

the accounts of Captain Wricox*. Several smaller streams fall into 

the Sginmaekha from the Shuédoung-gyé hills on the west, and the 

name of Siting is given to the tract of country through which they 
flow. In this district goldis very plentiful, and it is found, says Cap- 
tain Hannay, “‘ over the whole tract of mountainous country, above the 
‘Sginmaekha. ‘The Chinese visit this locality for the purpose of 
“procuring the gold, and give in exchange for it, warm clothing, car- 
“pets and opiuin.’ 

Of the several routes by which communication is kept up beeveun 
the inhabitants of Hikong and the countries around, the principal 
‘appear to be, one leading across the Shwédoung-gyf range to the 
is ‘eastern Singphos; a second, called-the Lye-gnep-bhim road, winds 

(Found: the base of the moutrtain of that name, and leads in sixteen 
- to Minglang, the capital of the KAanti country, which was 
go lh by Captain Wi.cox. 
‘The most important one, however, with reference to: trate: lies 
jn a south-east direction from the Hékong valley, from which the 
re: & eee of Kakyo-wainmo is not more than eight days’ march distant. 
a ‘sa By this route the Chinese frequently travel, and it affords a very 
or satisfactory proof that intercourse may be held direct. with China, 


‘the necessity of following the circuitous route by Mogaung. 
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Among the several races of people inhabiting the valleys through 
which the principal rivers flow, the Khantis or Khumptis hold a very 
conspicuous rank: they are represented as a fine, brave, and hardy 
race of men, and are held in great apprehension by the Burmahs, who, 
about three years ago, attempted to raise revenue amongst them: the 
force detached on this duty, however, met with such determined 
resistance, that it was compelled to return, and no subsequent attempt 
has been made on their independence. They are in constant commu- 
mication with the Khundngs, a wild tribe inhabiting the mountains 
to the north and east, from whom they procure silver and iron. *‘' The 
former is found in a mine, said to be situated on the northern side of 
the mountains, to the north-east of Afdanti.”” All the information 
Captain Hannay could obtain led him to suppose that this mine was 
worked by people subject to CAina, and from the description given, he 
thinks they are Lamas, or people of Jhibet. The part of the Chinese 
territories north-east of KAanti is known at Hukong by the name of 
Mingfan*,and the Khantis have no communication with it but through 
the Khunings. 

From Meingkhwon, Captain Hannay obtained a view of the bill, 
near which lie the sources of the Uiri river, one of the principal afflu- 
ents of the Ningthi or Khyendwen: it bore south 35° west from 
Meingkhwon, and was about 25 miles distant. It is in the vicinity of 
this spot that the most celebrated mines of serpentine are situated, 
and their position is thus described by Captain Hannay. 
 “ Aline drawn from Mogaung in a direction of N. 55 W. and another 
from Meingkhwon N. 25 W. will give the position of the serpentine 
mine district. The Chinese frequently proceed to the mines by water 
for two days’ journey up the Mogaung rwer, to a village called Kam- 
mein, at which place a small stream called Engdau-khyoung, falls into 
the Mogaung river. From thence a road leads along the ELagdau- 
khyoung to a lake several miles in circumference called Engdau-gyi, 
and to the north of this lake eight or nine miles distant are the ser- 
pentine mines. The tract of country in which the serpentine*is found 
extending 18 or 20 miles.’’ There is, however, another more direct 
» * In the second volame of Du Hatpe's ‘‘ China,’ p. 385, the Pitre Regis 
thus. describes the tribe by which this tract of country is inhabited, and its geo- 
graphical site : | 

“The most powerful among the Tartar Lamas are those called by the Chinese 
Boongfan, who possess a wide territory in Tidet, north of Li Kyang-id-fu, 
between the rivers Kincha-kyang and Wu-lyangho. — This country was ceded to 
them by Usanoury (whom Sper erty mane cing of Water) to engage them 

.in bis interest.”—R, BYP. a 
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route from Kam-mien which runs in 2 north-westerly ditection. The 
whole tract of country is hilly, and several hot and salt springs are 
reported to exist near the Engdau-gyf lake, which is said to cover what 
was once the site of a large Shan town called Tumansye. The natives 
_ ffirm that it was destroyed by an earthquake, and from the description 
given of a hill in the vicinity, the catastrophe may have been produc: 
— y the immediate agency of volcanic action. ti tiepeS 
£ nthe 21st of March, Captain Hannay visited the amber mines, 
es his description is the first that has @¥Ver been given of pelogplity 
from whence the Burmans obtain this mineral. ny 
‘‘We set out at 8 o'clock,” he says, ‘“‘in the morning, ind re- 
turned at 2 rp. m. To the foot of the hills the direction is about 
south 25 west, and the disfance three miles, the last mile being 
through a thick grass jungle, after which there is un ascent of one 
hundred feet, where there is a sort of temple, at which the natives, on 
visiting the mines, make offerings to the ngats»,or spirits. Abouta 
hundred yards from this place, the marks of pits, where amber had been 
formerly dug for, are visible, but this side of the hill is now deserted, 
and we proceeded three miles further on to the place where the people 
are now employed in digging, and where the amber is most plentiful. 
The last three miles of our road led through a dense small tree jungle. 
: and the pits and holes were co numerous that it was with difficulty 


= we got on. The whole tract is a successsion of small hillocks, the 
. highest of which rise abruptly to the height of fifty feet, and amongst 
= | various shrubs which cover these hillocks the tea plant is very plen- 


a _ tiful. . The soil throughout is a reddish and yellow colored clay, 
aa and the earth in those pits, which had been for sometime exposed to 
E, a air, had asmellof coal tars whilst in those which had been recently 
ae d, the soil had a fine aromatic smell. The pits vary from six 
| ain feet in depth, being, generally speuking, three — square, 
and the soil is so stiff that it does not require propping up.” ‘1, 
eeg. have no doubt,” Captain Hannay adds, * shiatii hats being 

2 Paeceepeee by several Burmese officers, caused the people to secrete 
all the good amber they had found. For although they were at work 
i MOSER TIAN’ did not see a piece of amber worth having. The people 
emp lene in digging were a few Singphos from the borders of China 
4 : an this valley. _ On making inguiry regarding the cause of 
es nt ved scarcity of amber, I was told that, want of people to dig for 
ee J oodauetaene ; but Is sould. think the inefficiency of -the 
tools they a-nost pleweiniacmn 
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“ The most favorable spots for digging are on such spaces on the 
sides of the small hillocks as are free from jungle, and | am told that 
the deeper the pits are dug, the finer the amber; and that that kind 
which is of a bright pale yellow, is only got at the depth of forty feet 
under ground.” 

A few days subsequent to this examination of the amber mines, 
Captain Hannay visited the Numtunaee or Khyendwen, which flows 
through the valley about five miles north of Meingkhwon in this part 
of its course; and at this Season of the year the stream, as might 
have been anticipated, is small, but in the rains Captain Hannay 
estimates that its breadth must be 300 yards from bank to bank, and it 
is navigable throughout the year for large canoes. An island in the 
centre of the bed was covered with the skeletons of large fish, which 
had been destroyed by the poisonous quality of the fallen leaves of 
overhanging trees :—the natives eat the fish so killed with impunity. 

After waiting several days at Meingkhwon, in anticipation of the 
return of some messengers who had been sent into Assam, and suf- 
fering extreme inconvenience from the difficulty of procuring adequate 
supplies for the force, the Myo-wtin began seriously to think of 
returning to Mogaung. A\l expectation of prosecuting the journey into 
Assam had been relinquished, and the Dupha Gaum having volunta- 
rily come into the camp, was received by the Burman governor with 
a civility and distinction, extorted by his apprehension of the numer- 
‘ous Singphos ready to support their redoubtable chieftain, whose 
influence is said to extend to the frontiers of China. On the first of 

April the ceremony was performed of swearing in the different Tso- 
buas (tributary chiefs) to keep the i Which is thus described by 
‘Captain Hannay. 

‘« The ceremony commenced by killing a buffaloe, which was effected 
with several strokes of a mallet, and the flesh of the animal was cut 
up to be cooked for the occasion. Each Tsobua then presented his 
word and spear to the spirits of the three brother Tsobuas of Mo- 
gaung, who are supposed to accompany the governor of the ‘above 
named place, and to inhabit three small huts which are erected on 
the edge of the camp. Offerings of rice, meat, &c. were made to these 
‘ngats or spirits, and on this being done, each person concerned in taking 
‘the oath received a emall portion of rice in his hand; and in a kneel- 
ang posture, with his hands clasped above his head, heard the oaths 

sread both in the Shan and Burmese languages. — “After this, the paper 
“on which the oaths were written was burned to ashes, and mixed with 
water; when a cup full of the mixture was given to each of the Tsobuas 
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to drink, who, before doing so, repeated an assurance thit they would 
keep the oath, and the ceremony was concluded by the chiefs all sitting 
down together and eating out of the same dish.’” The chieftains to 
whom this oath of forbearance was administered were the Thogyee of 
Meingkhwon, a Sh4n—the Dupha Gaum, a Tesan Singpho—the Pan- 
wih Tsobua, a Laphaee Singpho—the Sittingyen Gaum, and Weng- 
keng-moung, Mirip Singphos—and Tare-poung-noung, a Tesen Sing- 
pho,—all of whom, by this act, virtually acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Burman authorities, and their own subjection to the king 
dom of Ava. r. 

. The new governor having succeeded by threats and the practice of 
every art of extortion, in raising as large a sum as it was possible to 
collect from the inhabitants Df the valley and surrounding hills, an- 
nounced his intention of returning to Mogaung ; and on the 5th of 
April no intelligence having been received from Assam, Captain 
Hannay left Meingkhwon on his return to Ava,with a very favorable 
impression of adiaphos he had seen, who Wee: to possess great 
capabilities of improvement, and whose worst qualities are represented 

gs the natural result of the oppressive system of government under 
which they live. One of their chieftains in conversation with Cap- 
tain Hawway furnished a clue to the estimation in which they held 
the paramount authorities around them by the following remark. 
- “The British,” he said, ‘‘ are honourable, and so are the Chinese. 
j _ Among the Burmans you might possibly find one in a hundred, who, 
if well paid, would do justice to those under him, The Shans of 
_Mogaung, *\ he added “' are the dogs of the Burmans, and the Assamese 
he wt worse than either, being the most dangerous back-biting race in 
i - existence.” : 
ae paeet oe Leth of April, Captain Hawnway reached eh ti and some 
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= = them by Captain Hannay, who learnt “ cua 
i the greater numberof Chinese come by the route of Santa 
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“TI have mide every inquiry,” adds Captain Hannay, “ regarding 
the duties levied on these people, both on their arrival here and on 
their purchasing the serpentine, and I am-inclined to think that there 
is not much regularity in the taxes, a great deal depending on the 
value of the presents made to the head-man.. Formerly, the Chinese 
were not allowed to go tothe mines, but [ understand the following is 
now the system carried on in this business. 

‘At particular seasons of the year, there are about 1000 men em- 
ployed in digging for serpentine: they are Burmahs, Shans, Chinese- 
Shans, and Singphos. These people each pay a quarter of a tical a 
month, for being allowed to dig at the mines, and the produce of their 
labour is considered their own. 

**The Chinese who come for the sefpentine, on their arrival at 
Mogaung, each pay a tax of from 1} to 2} ticals of silver, for permis- 
sion to proceed to the mines, and 1} ticals a month during their 
stay there. Anoth uty is levied on the boats or. ponieS employed 
in carrying away the Serpentine, but this tax varies according to 
circumstances ; and on the return of the Chinese to Mogaung, the ser- 
pentine is appraised and a tax of LO per cent. taken on its value. The 
last duty levied ic a quarter of a tical from every individual, on his 
arrival at the village of Zapo, and there the Chinese deliver up all 
the certificates they have had, granting them permission to proceed 
to the mines.” 

On the 9th of April, no intelligence having been received of the 
messengers sent into Assam, Captain Hannay determined to returo 
to Ava, and, embarking on a small boat, he reached Bamo in eight 
days, and arrived at 4va on the Ist of May. The time occupied in- 
returning from Meingkhwon to Ava wat only eighteen days, while 
the journey to that frontier post was not completed in less than forty- 
six of actual travelling,—a very striking proof of the extreme difficulty 
of estimating the distance between remote points, by the number of 
days occupied in passing from one to the other, unless the circum- 
stances under which the journey was made are particularly described: 
That portion of the route between Meingkhwon and Beesa in Assam, 
which Captain Hannay was prevented visiting, will probably in a 
short time be as well known as the territory he has alreaily so suc- 
cessfully. explored, and the researches in which he is now engaged, 
extending from Beesa in Assam to Meingkhwon in the Hikong valley, 
will complete the examination of a line of country not surpassed in 
interest by any, which our existing relations with the empire of 
Ava have afforded us an opportunity of visiting. His labours have 

2o0 
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filled the void necessarily left in the researches of Witcox, Burtron, 
and Brpororn, and have greatly contributed to dispel the doubt and 
“uncertainty, which they had not the opportunity of removing. 
‘While the officers of the Bengal Presidency have been thus success- 
fully engaged in geographical inquiries on the north of Ava, the 
south and western districts have been explored with equal zeal and 
intelligence by those of the Madras Presidency; and the spirit of 
honorable competition, which has already stimulated the researches 

of Drs. Ricnarpson and Bayrrexcp, and Lieutenant Macueop, with 
‘such marked advantage, bids fair, in a comparatively short time, to 
render the whole empire of Ava better known than the most san- 
guine could have ventured to anticipate. Did the results of such 
journies and investigations tend only to an increase of our geogra- 
phigal knowledge, they would even then be most valuable: but to 
‘suppose that the consequences of this intercourse between intelligence 
and ignorante are_so limited, is to take a most inadequute view of the 
subject: the confidence inspired by the visits and conduct of a: single 
-individual*, has already opened a communication between Yunan and 
_ Maulmein, and the caravans of China have commenced their annual 
* visits to the British settlements ou the coast: the journey of Captain 
“Hasray will in all probability lead to a similar result between 
Assam and the northern districts of Yunan ; and the time may not be 
“very distant, when British merchants located at Bamo, will, by their 

~ superior energy and resources, extend its now restricted trade to sur- 

__-- younding countries, and pave the way for ameliorating the condition 





- and enlightening the ignorance of their numerous inhabitants. 
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rock, publisHed in Sriauine’s memoir on Cuttack (As. Res. XV.) In 

dwing this, he came most unexpectedly upon a number of highly curi- 

ous ancient temples and inscriptions, of which he hastened to make™ 
drawings and facsimiles. He found himself impeded and foiled by 

the brihmans of the spot, who even went so far as to abstract one of 

the copies which had cost him the most labour. Upon seeking the 

cause of so unusual a want of courtesy, the priests told him how 

their images and relics had been carried off by former antiquaries, 

and pointed out whence the commemorative slab had been actually 

cut out from the temples of Ananda Busu deva at Bhubaneswar by a 
late Colonel Sahib. The dimensions of the slab and the subject 
of invocation tallied so exactly with the inscription translated by 
Captain Marsnaut, that Lieut. Kirroe wrote to me on the subject, 

and on referring to the list of donations at the end of the, ele- 

venth volume of Researches, I find General Srewarrt set down as 
the donor of ‘two slabs with inscriptions from Bhubaneswar in 

Orissa.” 

There was nothing in the first of the two whence we could guess its 
Jocality ; the person noted as the founder of the temple being a pri- 
vate individual, named Buatrra Sri’ Boava-peva ; but in the slab, now 
confidently conjectured to be its companion, we have a réja’s name 
and ancestry which ought to afford a better clue. 

This king appears in the 15th verse as AnryANKA Buina, the 
brother of ‘‘ an excellent man" who had come to the throne through 
marriage with Surama’, the daughter of Aurrama, whose parentage 
is nameless, and recorded only as ‘‘ the ornament of their race.” 

On referring to Sriruino’s catalogue of the princes of Orissa*, 
we find this very person, under the hame of Ananoa Burm Deo, 
ascending the Gajapati throne, out of the direct line, in 1174 A. D. 
He wns one of the most illustrious princes of the Gangavansa line, 
the Firoz of his day, for the number and variety of the public works 
he erected. ‘‘ Having unfortunately incurred the guilt of killing a 
“bréhman, motives of superstition prompted him to construct nume- 
rous temples as an expiation for his offence ;” and probably this of | 
~ Bhubaneswara was one of them. The date of raja ANanca Butima also 
agrees closely with what was assumed from the style of the alphabet, 
and the “Samvat 32” of the Basu-deva slab. It will hence become 

a pee whether these fgures are, in all cases, to be referred to a 
“ el A era, or whether the | same Deva-Nagari alphabet was in use 
7 - + Mak a 





mig ‘See Useful Tables, , page 113; or As. Res. XV. 269. 
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from Siekavati* to Benares, Dinajpur, and Orissa, in the 12th century, 
while each prince had then an era of his own. 

“ ‘The writer, Upayana, whose poetic style is more than usually 
florid and inflated, is, I am told by the pandits, an author of a work 
on logic entitled the q@warafa Ausamdnjali, which is in wuch repute 
in the schools. We have a copy in the Society's library, 

Iam once more indebted to the Reverend Mr. Yates for under- 
taking the translation of this very lengthy document. It was 
previously transcribed without difficulty by the Society’s pandit. 
The only letter which was remarked as unusual in form, is the ¥ 
of <fa, at the end of the fourth line of the lithograph. It bearsa 
strong resemblance to the corresponding letter of the Amaravati and 
more southern alphabets. ‘ 

I aannot conclude these preliminary remarks without animadverting 
upon the ruthless spoliation which is often carried on by™soidisant 
antiquaries, to the giirect perversion of the true object of research— 
the preservation of ancient monuments, and their employment to 
elucidate the history of the country. ‘The facts told by these two 
Bhubaneswara stones were utterly unintelligible, until accident pointed 
out whence they had come—and the local history of the temples was 
or would have been equally lost in another generation. It is to be 
hoped therefore that the Asiatic Society will hasten to restore them 
to their former positions. Such an act will contribute tenfold to the 
true objects of our institution by the confidence it will inspire in the 
minds of the people who now watch our explorers with jealousy, and 
withhold valuable information, lest it should only yield to fresh acts of 
plunder and demolitiont. 


Transcript in modern Deva-Nagart. 
wa: fara) ferqalawerssraatatser ream ee 
Srraaatsit frat: watacrsa: fra safe | Tat Ci scaarar- 
ya efa area wee ae Ereacredigcafceatiae 


Ug Titi 





® See the Harsha inscription, in nearly the same character, Vol. LY, 
Seclely has Be 
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avd witedctauew watauafneta anteafrura 
WA | 2: apqauansiscazfaarat sitar Tiana fa 


afaseara y RA 
aa true: eastside: ufaart ave qua 
ula Ufaarasatfes aaa: | STAT amitfaaataata- 


Tau are AT a eT TACT T IE ROASTS 


or 


aaata fandtiidaagncrataatiteatectfueqercanty 
cara | <fraafaadiat hire faarrreaeteaaat TASS: 
Hats li 8 i 





AAS TRIHCHASTECAT ATA UTA waaatatere ara 
Roof fraaw Toa RI<atie | AAIVDS TAMA 





aerareata faarasreh wach eaceHaatita 
a HAT: yw 


awIANaaeHAdcuAaeae hat Vea ATA 
Sea WT AIHA | CH Hrasswasy anaecan4r- 
ATAUNAL CHCA Hata) Fara as LHA tt < t 

aazufatcieatfecagtauedienarsmcag | =—_ aaita 
cafaatfadwastrafactoarteaaat SET i 9 | 
aTatalfecueracateae = qQuaawMmMacaga 
fafaasiaega faaic) ¢ aqamzecce fast: we. 
armeatae hianamattarent yar hed wat i= 

Rare gage fag aeat ohiaerateate eatd ft oa e- 
se wenrat eata aaee | safe Aiea wat fates 
Hxfearaee: vfeqeata wfea: Par sprsrencrsy ot 
ata et CSRS 
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ee scat sata: Cfeat ware 
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lait naedteeensiecnpeteriameotbeeirmeediiiil 
trenqcetcafeuy faad)  dteaisifaasrmcafaatcad 
QAI Wat Yar re RcaTagqe Wee uTA- 
- ata 1 tr ti ; 
 xaate af frearen: — Miwara 
a a4, wufae afears afearmeumuatats qcefe 
sztarteta wre i tz tt 
| iret wearnaa geared] ceareal aren aeet 
safaticaigesifed | var at foam awa aga 
RR TA a SH AACUC SACS ATAU Ras 1 V2 








8 tal Fevtst sci rere tte crate tirterment 
efaayga4ra te | 





a staafaageiteecfe: aerersaratuf: safufate- 
ie nsncenctiienren earaig aang fae am 
TTT CR TTL SARETEIS TIA: BATT | AY I 
: eg Ruts fae gest waaare: | ase wer aa fs 
Reategarerraer = aaa wa! qarfart frxanara 
rorameernrite tee 
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safefasariarnafay wreranmstheared ware 
avfunde: Haraecarwaa| wrawatsa wa fanaqawe 
satfeacanrarara ta fa feat saa ara fatareanriarte: 1 ey 

waive: ufacaauraa wae afafer mame forges 
aanewsaert) faarwaa utfufanaeat aa AUT 
afar sate quftaee feqaitwara te | 

aeiatareetcurent Hanent, aaantiraaiteta 
SALVA AE |i Re | 

Rare ixfearereearefrterrceni fence 
feat SH AANAGT | Aieareraeaatuarfucear qzufa 
Wasad Als BS WHUTSCITaGl wsrstifa: yy Rr 1 

afareauaes frase hea aT eRe 

<Mea SHQCWIAA | SHWMVUCUAa AHwaCayss Fear 
wretat tfra: Bare fa eae aT s-gE: | RR I 

aus: aqua eeecaage yar frfcaremt ufeatea 
avetusel arr a arétus:| swat wma 
weratent agen fated wea: URWaAae fara | 23 

xe fanfaar ciesiaeustahaan aaa caAay 
fusfaarma) afesrafiaieirertaates aw 4 wea 
famed aa faa eecaat i Re 1 

aret Fargqeacfeen feaaana: qieaeteniarats 
mia afaua| zara qnraa fnfar ta flaw wastrel ST 
fequesfart Aa att STH | RWI 
wa Oa Hoyqce eqfcaggatasfaagra | 
| SSA wae aaa fas Paes URSA 
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wa Saal | ae Wane eafenn Scarerafafor wear 
Teufscte werataafa: | 29 | 

Saye weeaagrafeatare was waitcgqanifearta 

wea Whegq waga:| wuere wurcerefa eet arerfau: 

ae Seeieetew. ek APqCaIeTg || RT 

Saathad AUAA wWarnracasieee: wa fea 
wa faa Ty | dtwarenrafeartasrrarereat 
Saas Aa: Atha Parra ata Urafarar Aww: | Rep 

Sut wrerare: ufe ufe agra wfeqe eta: eeqair’ 
ufvaere we feast | wat Feretat feaqefaerer ofa 
feat facrsa eareafa w ufea: Safaaer: ii ee | 

Sraucaeue seaufaqenfe wot: acre famafa 
equgsacuiaa ws | <a aa Hat aaifeaaanicer 
WaaAeQs Saat Gs S AAAs: SHATA ti RV I 

a vafasteacisage: WeaeHize Seay Tes 


ahaa ca faaqerereicrs: auae a famit: »aR 0 - 
sqarafarenturantafaentedt eaferraeae: wafs 
SvaaATSET | wafatctant aS fastaagtaertcaitatac 


Saat werrarat wenfacarfrat i 22 | 
qaqa sareerquiry uefantarat ATCA TTS ata 





cata frat 1 a2 1 


Eda yiat feta ware Cara a asuae: unfefae We! 
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oe * “Pvanslation by the Rev. Ws. Yares. 

1. Salutation to Suiva. The row of skulls (on Ka‘r1’) are dancing over 
Suiva™, being made alive by the stream of nectar flowing from the bright 
flume of the eye in his shining forehead. Seeing this, the moon thinking 
one Rahu had become many, took refuge in the fortress of Gangd amidst 
the wood of Suiva’s thick hair: may that moon preserve you. 

2. “Who is this that from the pride of the eye in his forehead 
subdues all the world?” May that Gautama, the chief of sages, who in 
thus addressing Sarva with detraction, transferred the brightness of his 
eye imo his own foot, live for ever. 

3. The prince of his family was the ornament of the world which is 
the birth-place of all, revered by the learned, the seat of virtue, and glori- 
ous as the mountain that churned the mighty ocean. He was glorious: 
the whole earth was overspread with the creeper of his fame, and he was 
the eradicator of the white lily of his enemies’ glory, which was withemed 
by his powerful rays. 

4. He was the ornament of all his race; by him the, boisterous host of 
all opposers was defeated. Hence he outshone the moon, and laid the 
beautiful spreading creeper of his jusmine-like fame prostrate in the * 
dust. He was the first and chief of all. 

“5. From this source of virtue sprung Anmama, worthy of praise, the 
possessor of ethical skill, who by his unbounded glory was like the moun- 
tain on which the full moon rises. When he exerted himself in the virtue 
of liberality, the triumphant banners of his pure and shining honor were 
resplendent before the palaces of the three worlds. 

6. From Anupama were born two individuals, a son and a daughter, 
like the moon and Laxsumt from the sea, and they were fitly named 
SwapNeswara and Surama’. The one, as an ornament of the world, was 
the possessor of all virtues ; and the other, as the destroyer of the disease 
poverty, was like the Beddoes of wealth.  ° 

7. He became the glory of his race, and, like Sativa, distinguished by 

endless good qualities. His lotus-like feet rested on a footstool enlight- 
ened by gems in the crowns of prostrate kings. 

“8. When the disk of the glorious sun was shining on the se 
excited by the hoofs of his galloping steeds, and setting to opp 
then fortune accompanied with companions from all sides, and ndorned 
with the pearls of elephants slain, met him in the midst of the field of 
battle according to appointment. 

9. “Hol y ye young and aged, shall famine ever come to you? am I 
prepared to offer sacrifice only for the gratification of the eaters of flesh ?”~ 
peharbiay Mocha his words, the evil ested ‘around sr all their granaries 
with the ‘eneniiés Slain in battle. . | 


® Suiva is here supposed to be prostrate and Ka‘i1’ standing on his breast. 
He hus three eyes, one in bis forehead with the crescent of the moon. 
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10, From him who resembled Inpra, was born a generows son possess. 
ed of an arm strong endugh to sustain the weight of universal govérnment, 
This glorious monarch, Sri’ Raganasa, then governed the world. 

11. The servants of InnprRa were all confused, one laying hold on the 
tail and another on the proboscis, were dragging on shore his elephant, 
which, while sporting in the water, had fallen into the mud that had been 
edllected in the heavenly river from the abundant dust raised by the hoofs 
of the spirited steeds of this king, é 

12. If so many enemies had not indeed been constantly killed in battle 
by this king having an arm like Visunu, then, in this iron age, in which 
wickedness so much abounds, how could Brana’ have formed so many 
gods* ? 

1S. Swrasa’, which is another word for the guddess Rasta’ or Laxsnasi, 
and who was also called ANTAMPURA-SUNDARI', was the glory of all jewels. 
She, assimilating quickly with the excellent man whom she married, gave 
away mountains of gold, and became renowned, and the sole envy of 
kings. . . 

14. This distimpuished king, after enjoying for a long period all the 
plensures of the Kali-yuga or iron age, and becoming old, anointed to the - 
kingly office, his younger brother Anivanka-Bai’ma, at whose feet other 
kings bowed. 

15. This Anrvanxa-Bnima was a renowned monarch, a famous emper- 
or, thesupreme ruler over opposing kings, who yet did not seize upon their 
wives. This moon of men, with strength like Inpra‘s, having obtained 
the sea-girt circle of the earth, soon made it like the circular diseus held 
in his hand. 

16. Oh, Anantat, what say you? The great weight sustained by the 
tortoise you know is insignificant, but the weight sustained by the glory 
of the king of the three Kalingas I know not. Hear this! When this 

king delights to go forth to victory, half the earth rises to heaven in the 
form of dust excited by the strokes of the hoofs of his fleet steeds, 

17. Fortune herself springing from the sea of contest, holding in her 
fiand a sword bright as the king of serpents, and desiring the love of many, 
like the faithless woman produced by the mountain _Mandara, remains 

~~ constae(iy with this renowned king: the proof of which 1s furnished in 

— a ae of his fame is still always shining?. 

18. Like the famous Swarpneswara, he went forth to complete the 
of the world, and was himself a/one greater than the complete 


“7 ee of the kings descended from Gawnea’ with all their bright weapons. 








dl: in these words, the 

at, O4 osed that those who dic in battle are save 
ten c Apciiaoele; as believed by the Greeks and Romans, is senate el 
(+ Ananta is the sefpent on whose head the carth is supposed to rest ; sup- 


i. FA sc canon SY aeanat fortune are supposed to have been produced by the 
ah at the churning of the ocean, and to bave & common origin aud cud. 
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‘was the fivine treasury of justice, and formed a new ocean by the 

‘blood flowing from the foes lin by his bright arms. - 

‘a 19. He was the lord of Lakshmi* ; the opposer of Balt ; the beloved 
friend of the herdsmen ; the never-failing éne in all his undertakings ; the 
Fishwaksena by whom the deluged world was raised; and the real Pish- 
wanbhara by his virtuous deeds in life. 

20, The earth, the mother of all creatures, was nourished by the 
streams of his benevolence, and enriclied with abundance of corn and 
wealth. 

21. Ifhis fame is bright asthe necklace-like river Manddékint, where 

united with the breast of the Hai/dsa and 7limdlaya mountains, then where 
is Satva, ascending to the top of the Chandra-shikhara mountain, if he 
does not remove the stains from that moon, whose smiling face is bright 
with light as tlie white jasmine or froth of the ocean? 
99. This other great mountain Naildsa, abounding with pure nectar, 
was made a palace by Saiva’s expending the wealth of this Inpra-like 
king, whose feet were rendered glorious by the rainbew, ow reflection of 
the rays from the gems on the heads of the obedient Surs and Asurs, 

93, Sumeru, with the residence of the gods, was injured by the hoofs 
of this king’s horses, also the eastern mountains, and the western peaks 
were touched by Paranit: so the venerable Sutva, seeking after fresh 
places, and having no settled temple, at last guined, with the king of 

. Lonkd, this unparalleled mountainous habitation. 

24. By this victorious one inclosures were formed so high as to ob. 
struct by their elevation the movements of the clouds. And here virtue 
by Sarva’s interposition, for fear of the aggression of the sea of wicked- 
ness, took refuge. | | 

25. The women, the glance of whose eyes'was all-subduing as a man- 
tra, and the motion of whose feet made the three worlds motionless ; and 
whose lamp or light was formed by their,bracelets and jewels when they 
began to dance—these deer-eyed ones were given by this king to Sarva. 

26, By him a garden was made like Inpra’‘s, shining bright with the 
farina from the full-blown flowers, and constantly watered by the distilla- 
tion of the juice of flowers, as by the sportive engine of K a’sanevat. 

°7. The star-like marks on the heads of the clephantyshgt “e urio 
in the spring, are nothing more than the dice spots of the sly nha’ A 
set in crystal, ‘There the white is made triumphant by the humming 

‘Hees covered with farina from the scattered Howers, which are the pearls 
of the necklace of the wood. 


“te 






* This and the following are metaphors: the meaning is, that he was like the 
persons mentiones rade 4 — + tenths 
+ Varanl means the western horizon, and also spirituoés liquor, by the touch of 


ich a person or thing is defiled. | Si 
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28. By this kind ‘an’ immense? pond was cut near its Ix or A- like 
palace. It was. in size Vike the sen ; its water was clearer than the 4utum. 
nal sky, more parifying “than the waters of the Gangee, more deap. han 
the heart of the profound casuist, more cold than the ie of the moon, 
and more deliciois tothe taste than nectar, 

29. By this victorious one an open temple was built, Ss it was the ; 
delight of the eyes ; the moon-light of the white lily, the mind ; the splen- 

did workshop of the celestial artist Vegawakanaa, the beautiful fort oF» 
‘those afraid of being seized by heat, and the way of him who covets fame. ty 
_ 30... Houses with water were on every road, tanks in every city, lamps 
fall and splendid ia évery temple; sheds fur reading the Vedas, &eu.i t = 
every direction, the ornaments of the bréliman cities. ‘Sucrifices too «sat 
bridges were conspicuous in all directions, Nes or 

S11. By him was given withepleasure to the preserving brahméns, for’ ual 
residence, a city of Brauma’, one nearly equal of Vaisnasparr, and one of 
Suivayand one of the venerable Visnnvu.. There the serpent wickedness 
‘Was with@reg by the crackling smoke, the sign of sacrifices commenced. | 

32. . The famousSananpaka, the most Venerable of brahmuns, temained | 
/. near this_pilace. ‘This chief of teachers was in appearance like ViseE 
_ ‘and differed nothing from him. 

. 33! The poet Unavana, by the king's command, wrote this (eulogy) 

\ which resembles a fine woman, always charming in the motions of her 
handsome feet, with harmonious sounds in her throat, ado?ned-with- coban- 
ments, and coming with pleasure to my resting plate. ad 

34. As long as the moon and its rays, the earth and its supporter, the 
Wtus and Lakshmi, Gangé, and the supporter of Himd/aya, the, sea and 
'> waves, wortls and their meaning, abide together in the world, so lon 
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d fame of this king will ever shine through the three worlds: , 
SAcnanpra-pHaBara, the son of Daavana-natva, wrote-thia 8 
t inscription on a slab i “ jewel-like letters over the dugg 
‘A-like king. 
86. The best artist engrayed. these well ayranged words, which resem 
Phone on a stone-slab. ee a 
ind — ‘3 : a” ~ 
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Sanecrit, but neither with the aid of modern nor ancient alphabets 
could the sentence be made out. The individual letters seemed to be 
\fefafactcusecufac tafefausecaie: 

Shortly afterwards, among the coins procured for me by Kera’ma® 
Aut, another instance of the mixture of legends was discovered (Vol. 
Ill. Pl. XXV. p. 439); and here the name was clearly @jaqea Sri 
Vasudeva, either denoting the god Krisuna, or the Indian monarch 
of that name alluded to in the Persian histories. Mr. Masson’ s last 
memoir containing one or two coins of the same class, led to a fresh 
scrutiny of our respective cabinets, whence with Capt. CunNINGHAM’s 
aid I have now assembled a tolerable group of Indo-Sassanian speci- 
mens, for inspection at least, though it will be difficult to say much 
about them. : 

The distinctive: characters of the Sassanian or Patthian coins are, 
the fire-altar reverse, the peculiar head-dress of the king with flowing 
fillets,—sometimes the latter attached tothe shoulders,—and a legend 
in the Pehlevi character. There is, however, af Mr. Masson has 
pointed out in a memoir published in this Journal*, a marked 
difference between our coins, (called by Top “ of a Parthian dynasty 
unknown to history,’’) and the genuine series of Persia proper. 

Sassanian coins, of the type common to Persia, are never found at 
Beghram, according to Masson, although they are brought for sale in 
abundance to the bazar of Cdéul. Two exceptions, however, are 
noted,—one, an extensive series‘ of small copper coins having a 
crowned head on the obverse, with a name in the same character as 
that on fig. 3, greatly resembling the corrupted Greek of the dete- 
riorated Nanorao group—the commonest inscription can be exactly 
represented by the English type poSopo- One of this group, sup- 
posed by Mr. Masson to bear the Bamidn name, vas depicted in his 
note on the antiquities of that place in Vol. V. On the reverse of 

all these is the fire-altar without supporters, *‘ demonstrating, ut least,’ 
as Mr. ‘Masson writes, ‘‘ that they were adorers of Mithsa » while 
from the numbers in which these coins occur at Beghram, tte Siu? mrt e 
further inferred that they were current there, and that the sovereigns 
they ‘commemorate ruled there: although the difficulty then presents ~ 
itself to determine at what period to introduce their sway, with the 
mass of Greek and Indo-Scythic coins before us. ‘The coins them- 
selves, however numerous, may be reduced into three series with 
reference to the nature of the head-dress. Tife first class bearing a 
helmet, the second a crown with a ball above it, and the third a 
| * Mete on the Bémian antiquities, vol, V.p. 711. 9 | 
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| tripartite’ ‘crown surmounted by an arch of jewels.” All these head- 
al dresses, it must be remarked, are met with in the regular Sassanians 
of Persia, ‘and it may therefore be possible that they were but ui 
provincial coinage of the same dynasty. It was under this impres- 
Pe sion that [ omitted to engrave the figures of these coins, reserving them 
i for : a Sassanian series,—although some of them would have served 
; remarkably well as the precursors or prototypes of the copper coins 
a yout to be described in Plate XV. 
fe t The second exception noted by our countryman at Cabul is the 
f Indo-Sassanian group, figs. 3,5 and 6, of Plate XIV. ‘ The strongly 
omar ked Indian features of the busts, and their plentiful occurrence at 
_ eghram, especially of their copper money, prove these princes to 
zz have ruled here. The heads are remarkable for the bulls’ (or buffaloes’) 
| skeyls around them,—some having four or five of these ornaments, 
but in general one only surmounts the cap. The legend is in a peculiar 
and unknown type. The reverse is distinguished by the wheel over 

the heads of the altar defenders.” A great many of the type No. 5 

“were extracted from the principal tope of Hiddah near Jelalabad. 
— (See Vol. V. p. 28.) 

_ Mr. Masson (J. A. S. Vol. V. 711) refers them to the Kidnidn 
gor dynasty : of Persian historians, to whom he vvould also attribute the 
=" Bamidn antiquities. He cannot of course here allude to the early 
: branch, which includes Crrus, Camayses and Darius Hysrarks, for 
it i is verye vident that the coins before us cannot equal, much less 
su rpass,.i in antiquity the celebrated darie archers of Spartan notoriety. 
must rather speak of their far descendants, to whom the present 
. lependent chiefs of Setstan still proudly trace their origin. This 
ace under the name of Tajik claims proprietary right to the soil, 
2 rough encroached upon by the Afghans on all sides, and at Bamidn they 

found inhabiting the very caves and temples constructed d by their 
aot anroe enters: . 
sbable date of these coins then, little more can be mee 
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_ The intimate relation between the worshippers of Mirara and 
the followers of the Vedas, is established by the affinity of the 
language in which the books of ZonoasterR are recorded, with the 
Sanskrit. The learned restorer of this ancient text indeed cites come 
reasons for giving priority to the Zend as a language, and he 
finds many occasions of interpreting the verbal obscurities of the 
Vedas from analogies in the latter. I cannot refrain in this place 
from noticing, in allusion to Mr. Masson’s location of the KAaianians, 
a passage in M. Burnour’s most elaborate Commentaire sur le Yacna, 
just received from Paris, bearing upon this point, and leading to 
the unexpected conclusion that the Kaianians of Persia and the Sur- 
yavansas of India, are the same, or have a common origin. The 
word kai prefered to so many names (as Kuiumars, Kaikobad, Kai- 
kaous, Kaikhosru, &c.) having the same signification as the Sanskrit 
kavi, @fa, “the Sun.” Against such a hypothesis, however, "ar. 
Burnnovur confesses that the Gujerati translator of the Yucna, Nunto- 


SINGHA, renders the word ar; kai, simply by the Sanscrit equivalent 


for ‘‘ king.’’ I give the passage at length, as of first importance in, 


a discussion on & mixed Indo-Sassanian coinage. 

Je n'ai pu, jusq’a present, determiner si les Kaianiens ou les rois 
dont le nom est precédé de ké (en Zend Kavi) sont les rois sofei/ ou des 
rois descendant du soleil; en d'autres termes, si le titre de soleil a été joint 
au nom de chacun de ces rois, uniquement pour indiquer la splendure 
de leur puissance, ou bien si le chef de cette dynastie a passé pour de- 
scendre du soleil, et s’il a laissé ce titre & ses successeurs, comme cela 
u eu lieu dans 1’ Inde pourles Suryavanca. Je ne veux pas ajouter une 
hypothése étymologique aux traditions fabuleuses dont les Parses ont 
mélé lhistoire de ces rois; mais il serait interessant de retrouyer la 
forme -Zende du nom du premier des Kaianiens, de Kobdd O43, nom 
dans lequel on decouvrirait peut-étre le mot kavi (nom. kavd et kava), 
soleil. Si K obdd pouvait signifier ‘le soleil’’ ou * fils du soleil,” la 
question que nous posions tout & l'heure serait résolue, et les autres 
Kaianiens n ‘auraient recu le titre de Aavi (ké) que parce que latietition 
les regardait comme issus d’un fils du soleil. Je remarquerai encore, 
sans attacher tontefois beaucoup d’ importance A ce rapprochement, 
qu’on trouve dans I’histoire heroique de I’Inde plusieurs rois du nom 
de Kavi, et notamment un fils de PatyavraTaA, roid’ Antarvéui. H ami 
Ton dans l’ index de ses Genealogies of the Hindus cité quatre person- 
nages de ce nom, sans parler de deux autres rois, dans le nom 
desquels | figure ce méme titre de kavi™. ‘Enfin M, Roskn a cité un 


” Gen. Hindus, ge 77, on t trouve dans le Rik et dans le Yadjourvéda, un Foi 
nommé Cavasha, lectihaeoks ‘As. Res. VIII, 399 ;) et ce qui peut faire peuser 
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‘Yers extrait d’un hymne du Rigvéda, dans lequel les* mots vigdm 
kavim, voisins du composé vicpation, doivent peut-étre se traduire 
plutét par hominwn regem que par agricolarum vatem.’’—[Commen- 
taire sur le Yacna, chapitre I. p. 455.) 
_ Lnow proceed to particularize the coins inserted in my plate. 

ye Iudo-Sassanian Coins, Plate XIV. 

_ Fig. 1, a silver coin in my cabinet of an unique type :—Obverse 
the prince on horse-back, head disproportionate in dimensions. On 
the Bore 9 neck is a flower vase*, which is probably supported by the 
man’s left arm; on the margin are some indistinct Pehlevi characters 
and on the field a monogram, resembling the Nagari letter a#. The 
device on the reverse is nearly obliterated. 

Fig. 2, a copper coin, also unique: it escaped my detection among 
a Aaumber of old Bokkhara Musalman coins, or it should have’appeared 
along with the 4u// and horseman or Rajptit series of December, 1835. 
It seems to ‘link ‘this curious outline group with the full-faced Sassa- 
nians of Vasuprva, &c.; for on the border of the obverse are Pehlevi 
detters. The features of the supposed face are barely admissible as’ 
such even on the lowest estimate of native art. The horse on the 
reverse is more palpable, but it seems more like a foghreh or flourish 
of Persian letters, than ever. It is also reversed in’ position, and has 

no N&gari legend. 

The coins of this genus, although we have found them connected 
with Delhi sovereigns and Malwa rajas at one end of the series, 
evidently reach at the other to the brahmanical rulers of the Panjaé, 
| ro Cabul. They are procured much more abundantly 
: 2 ae (and on the site of Tarila according to M. Court) 
= _ than i in any part of India. Some of them exhibit on their reverse 
_ style of AraBic now known to belong to the Ghazaavi Sultans, 
whil le others agree rather with the Ghori type,’ end ‘contain known 


Be nee of that dynasty. | ee Sees A 
* + Fig, BF 0 silver coin in my cabinet, K. A. ever of the same 
| nafure are depicted by Masson as noticed above. ‘The execution is 
_very bold and the preservation equally good. <A double’ blow has, 
Sh ies confused the impression on the reverse. 
The head-dress or helmet is surmounted by the head of a buf. 
eeser: imitation perhaps” of MENnaNper’s elephant trophy. : "The 
tee wine: common on the Sassanian cap are still preserved. The 
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prince wear? a profusion of péarls and handsome earrin gs. In 
front of his face is a legend in an unknown character, which can, how- 
ever, *be almost exactly represented by N&gari numerals, thus : 
212° @am ®. None of the pure Pehlevi is to be seen on either face, 
but on the shoulder in the corner is something like a Nagari w, which 
is probably an m, not a bA. The fire-altar of the reverse is remarkable 
from the two wheels or chakras over the officiating priests. We shall 
see more of these again as we descend. 

Fig. 4. is a silver coin in Dr. Swiney’s possession : it is of inferior 
workmanship, the features Jeginning to be cut in outline. A dimi- 
nutive figure (female) in front of the face holds a flower or cornuco_ 
pia :—just above can be discerned two small Sanskrit letters at prati 
or pratad... which suffice to ally the coin with our present group. 

The two 5 \atlobaediiig figures are from Masson's drawings, someeo£ 
which have already appeared in lithography. Fig. 5 repr¢sents rather 
a numerous class of the same type as fig. 3. The letter of the lerend 
is sometimes omitted, andthe o becomes am ; but without examining — 
the coins themselves, it would be unsafe to argue on such differences. 
No. 4 represents a variation of the monogram, it may be an old 
form of 3 | 

Fig. 6, is an interesting coin, similar to my Vasudeva, and the Mani- 
&yala coins in some respects, but hardly so far advanced towards Hin- 
duism, inasmuch as the fire-altar is retained, and the full marginal 
legend on both sides is in the unknown character, while the Nagar 
occupies only a secondary place on the field. This name, too, is, as it 
stands in Masson’s drawing, wholly uncertain, with exception of the 
initial Srf Va.. It may be Was tay. . w. 

We now arrive at aclass of coins of ‘considerable interest as well 
to the history of India, as to the science of numismatics; for the fra- 
dual manner in which the nature of their device has been developed 
is as much a matter of curiosity, as the unexpected conclusion to which 
they lead respecting the immediate prevalence of the same Sassanian- 
(or ignicolist) rule in Upper India, while the foregoing coins only 
prove the mixture of Hinduism with the religion of Bactria. 

Colonel Top has repeated an observation of Dr. Crarxe, the 
traveller, that ‘‘by a proper attention to the vestiges of ancient 
superstition, we are sometimes enabled to refer a whole people to their 
original ancestors, with as much, if not more certainty, than by 
observations made upon their language, because the superstition 
is engrafted upon the stock, but the language is liable to change.” 
In some respectsetfie converse of this proposition would be better 

2a | . 
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suited to the circumstances of India, where we have long had irre- 
fragable proof of the alternate predominance of the Buddhist and 
Brahmanical faith among people using the same language ; and now 
we are obtaining equally strong testimony of the engrafting of the 
-fire-worship upon the same local stock. The extensive spread of this 
“worship in the north-west is supported by the traditionary origin of 
the Agnicula or fire-worshipping races, whence were derived some of 
the principal families of the Rajpits.—Indeed, some have imagined 
‘the whole of the Surya-vansis, or sun-descended, to have been of 
Mithraic origin, and the J/nadu-vansis to have been essentially Bud- 
dhists*. Numismatology will gradually throw light upon all these 
speculations, but at present all we can attempt to elucidate is the 
important fact of another larke series of Hindu coins, (namely, that 
bearing the legend 4f aziieatre Srimad ddi vardha,) having directly 
emanated froma Sassanian source. I say another, because the Saurash- 
tra coins, and tle Chauka-dikas their descendants, have been already 
‘proved to possess the Sassanian fire-altar for theirreverse. The sects 
of the Surya-panthis, and the Mors who are known ag fire-worshippers 
at Benares, have not perhaps received the attention they merit from 
the antiquarian ;—but even now the solar worship | has a predomi- 
mance in the Hindu pantheon of most of the Mdrwdr principalities. 
‘Colonel Top thus describes the observances sacred to this luminary 
‘at Udayapur (the city of the rising sun) :-—*' The sun has here univer- 
sal precedence; his portal (Surya-pol) is the chief entrance to the city; 
his name gives dignity tothe chief apartment or hal. (Surya-mahal) of 
the palace; and from the balcony of the sun (Swurya-gokra) the 
_descendant of Rama shews himself in the dark monsoon as the sun’s 
representative. A huge patnted sun of gypsum in high. relief with 
gilded rays, adorns the hall of audience, and in front of it is the throne. 
As already mentioned, the sacred standard bears his image, as docs 
that Scythic part of the regalia called the changi, a disc of Diack | felt 
= gor ostrich feathers, with a plate of gold to represent the sun in its 
céntre, | borne upon a pole. . The royal parasol is termed kirnia,. _in 
allusion | to its shape like a ray (carnat) of the orb.” Many other 
_quotations from the same author might be adduced i in ‘Proof, of the 
Foner Mithraic tinge of Hinduism i in | modern. Rdjputdna : and, i in f _ t, 
e Muhammadan historians tell us that the fire-worship in 
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Fifteen yeirs ago Colonel Cautrieip sent me two coins dug up at 
Keta, where he was then Resident, which were engraved in Pl. IIT. of 
the Asiatic Researches, XVII. as fig. 65. It seemed then perfectly 
hopeless to attempt a guess at their nature—but now we can pro- 
nounce precisely the meaning of every rude mark they contain—the 
fire-altar and its attendant priests, and the bust of the prince on the 
obverse. Colonel Stacy's collection has furnished the chief links of 
this investigation, but it is to Captain ConNINGHAM’s examination of it 
and careful analysis of the numerous small silver Vardhas of our several 
cabinets that we are indebted for the knowledge of the balusters, 
parallelograms and dots being all resolvable into the same fire-altar 
und its attendants. Indeed se long ago as January 1836, he wrote 
me from Benares his conjectures that this series was descended from 
the Parthian coins. we 

From the selection he had assorted to trace out and illustrate this 
curious fact, I have been obliged to restrict myself to such as my 
plate would contain; giving the preference to those that exhibit well 
‘defined letters on some part of the field. r 

Fig. 7, silver. Col. Sracyr. Obverse, the Sassanian head in its de- 
generated state, or cut in outline: the hair is represented by a mere 
ball, the ear by a curve, &c.; the two stiffened muslin lappets rise 
from each shoulder as in figs. 3 and 5, and would be utterly unintel- 
ligible but for the light thus afforded. Above the head is the Sanskrit 
=} (resembling the Gaur or Bengali form) and in front of the mouth 
the letter 4 which is most probably a Wor bk. On the reverse 
of this coin the fire-altar is very discernible, and it is instructive 
to study the configuration of the two supporters, the flame, and the 
altar itself, so as to be able to follow out the subsequent bar- 
barization they were doomed to undergo. Thus in fig. 8 (Col. 
Sracy) they lose a little more :—in 9 (ditto) the two breast dots and 
the curve of the arm separating them from the body are barely 
traceable. In Col. Sracvy’s copper coins 11 and 12, the engrayer has © 
collocated the various dots and lines without any regard to their intent 
or symmetry. Then in 13, 14, which are precisely similar to the 
class engraved in figs. 17, 19, 20, Pl. L. vol. IV., the fire altar is 
transformed into a kind of spear-head, or the central shaft taken out and 
supplanted by the old N&gari letter ay m ; but the side figures, where 
the die permits of it, can still be readily made out. These general 
remarks will save the necessity of describing the reverse of each coin 
in detail. There are equally grotesque varieties in the contour of the 
face on the obvex#@, which none but an experienced eye could trace : 

2a2 : 
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for instance, in figs. 11, 13, and 14, where the eye, nse, lips and 
chin resolve themselves into elementary dots, very like those on the 
Saurashtra coins. 
Fig. 9 has the letters “furs or hwy Sri Ladha.. 

_ Fig. 10, a small copper coin belonging to Dr. Swixey, is in a far 
superior style, with the exception perhaps of an unaccountable sub- 
stitution of the e/akra for the head of the attendant at the altar! 
Can thus it denote the Sun himself? There are letters in front of the 
face “lez -.e. Sri Dat... or some such name. 

In figs. 11 and 12 (which latter gives the lower portion of the same 
die), there are more letters than usual :—enclosed in a circle on the 
cap or crown the letter 47 s - then in front of the nose the usual 4}, and 
below it the 9 or / of the sathe alphabet. 

in the lower series (15, 14,) the shoulders and hand are generally 
replaced by letters. On some the context seems to make aifaq.. Srf 
Vigra (ha) # on others 4 @r.. Sri Yo, and atfa.. Sré Pi... Noneare 
complete enough fo give us a cognate name. 

Having conducted this line of Indo-Sassanians down to its amalga- 
mation in the Vardha series of my former plate, we may recede, once 
more, back to the period when the Indian artists could exccute a less 
imperfect copy of the Grecian or Sassanian portrait-die. 

. Figs. 15, 16 of this plate, and 6 of the ensuing one, are types of a 
distinct group of copper coins, plentiful in the Swiney and Sracy 
eabinets. The appendage to the shoulder decides the Sassanian 
origin, and the wheel on the reverse seems to be borrowed. from 
the emblem above the fire-altar. I incline to think it the solar effigy, 
rather than the symbol of a Chakravartti, or ruler of universal domi- 
nion. It is probable that ¢his common emblem is still preserved 
in the sun of the Ujjain and Indore coins of the present day. ‘There is 
‘the appearance of a letter in front of the face, but ill defined. On the 
opposite side, however, the two large letters under the wheel, are most 
. distinctly 1c, tora, the meaning of which remains a mystery. They 
‘are not in the same alphabet as that of the preceding coins, but of the 
more ancient /dth character which accords so far with the comparative 
superiority of the engraving. Pa eee BRST 
ae a / Plate XV. eq esued eset a 
5» Figs. 1, 2, 3, from Colonel Sracy’s drawings, and 4, 5, from Dr. 
Swiney’s coins, are closely allied to the series just described : the 
indi bull only beimg brought on the reverse, generally with the re- 
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ble letters; pn fig. 5 they are still more distinct, FI q¥c @ it may 
possibly be intended for @y awretsi Sri Maharaja, leaving us still 
in the dark for a name. } 

On the reverse of fig. 4, underthe bull, are the letters fasra an 
vijaya vag...aform that will be found more developed in another 
branch of this curious series below. 

In the next variety, figs. 7 and 8, of which Dr. Swivey boasts the 
largest supply, the Sassanian head is no longer retained, but the 
chakra remains coupled with a kind of cross which may be read as 
the syllable su of the old alphabet. The bull of the reverse is now 
accompanied by an attendant exactly in the fashion of the inferior 
Kadphises or OR PO group of the Mithraic coins. 

In the succeeding variety, figs. 9.and 10 (Swiney), the chakra 
gives place to the trident (of Sarva ?) and the bull takes an attitude 
of repose & la Nandi. The letters qyetea Vidi sagu or Ved?sagu are 
bounded by the marginal dots, and must therefore be complete, how- 
ever unintelligible. Were there room fora final q we might con- 
jecturally read faeuan Vidésagupta, ‘** cherished by foreigners ;". 
which would tally with the notion of a Parthian interloper. 

In fig. LL (which Lalso engraved in the Kadphises plate of vol. 
IIL.) the trident has the letters @ éri, as if for trisula. 

In figs. 12 and.13 the symbol is more like the original fire-altar :— 
to the former are adjoined the letters €¥, or perhaps 4% Audra, a 
name of Satva, 

In figs. 14, 15, (Sracy,) and 16, (Swiney,) the standing figure has 
quitted the bull to take the chief post on the obverse—the marginal 
inscription of 14 commences with tif and the last letter is 4. 

In figs. 17, 18, (Swiney,) the bull isagain replaced by the chakra, 
with two Sanskrit letters aq or @a—sense unknown. 

And now we advance or perhaps it would be more correct to say 

retrograde to a much more satisfactory group, forming as it were a 
link between these Indo-Sassanians, and what have been called the 
Buddhist coins. . 

The specimens of this series, christened the ‘‘ cock and bull” by Co- 
lonel Sracy, and first made known by him, were deficient in preserva- 
tion; but Mr. Treogan of Juanpir has since been fortunate enough to 
procure a considerable quantity of various sizes with the epigraph 
beautifully distinct. They were found in company with copper coins 
of the Gurra series, which are in the same style*both as to the letters 
and their horizontal situation in what is called the exergue of western 

_pumismatics. - pAprbvinted out by Mr, Treceax, there are three varia- 
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tions in the reading. Om 20 “and. the coin below tit: safe 
Satya mitasa. On the fine coms. figs..21, 22; qafaag Saya mitasa. 
And on Nos. 19, 28, 24 and 255 frerafaare V3 Vijaya milasa. The varia- 


ble portion of these; satya, ‘saya, ‘4 vijaya, » are evidently epithets, the 










perfect, the true, the 4 victorion: : hithey are Ep- 
plied, mitasa, whetWer of a person. or thing, is unfortunately only open to 
conjecture. From the analo gy of the okro all, and the evident descent 
that bas been. traced in the nes ton Mithraic origin, I feel strongly 

fase * mitrasya, of the truc, the victorious 
sun,” the Mithras.—Miira has 0186 the Fedioetion, “ally,” if it be 
preferred to eolifine the title of% Mondane ‘ruler: : 

If the possessive termination ber not made out, the ‘terminal 5 -may 
possibly be uged in place oftfie visarga. ween 

In figure 22, the trilingual eymbol brings us directly to the extensive 
se we have, thanks to Mr. Tar- 
}another plate or two, but they 
the present plate more consis- 

2 D7, two small silver coins found by 
Capt. Burnes at old By Raipir ia Cutch, having Sassanian 
heads, and reverses respeGtively corresponding to figs. 7 and 12, 

The little copper piece 28, from the same place, has the Nagari 
letters AY Wha Srié Bhima ; the last letter uncertain. a 

To balance these I have selected three copper coins of Dr. Swiney’s 
store, on account of their having the chakra or the bull for obverse. 
On No. 31 we can read the titles #1...) Awrcts Sri. . . Maidriaja ; 
the name as usnal provokingly obscure! Dr. 5S. reads it ganapati. 

Plate XX, Ceylon Coins. 

After wading through the doubtful maze of obscurity exemplified by 
the foregoing coins, where we have almost in vain sought a feeble 
landmark to guide us even as to the race or the country whence 
they sprung, it is quite a relief to fall hpon a series of coins possess- 
ed of their true and legitimate value as unequivocal evidence of oe 
truth of history. ; halos 

_The peculiar coins of ancient Ceylon have been long Lonel to 

xy have been fre quently deasiheh and depicted in books, 
eters they bear id ari, bat little sntire. 
JILEON, as will be seen pae,s we ; | 
, and so might we all have * 
uRNoUR pei ee 
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ing the reading Sri Mayatraya Malla, lremarked that, although princes 
of this family name were common in Nepa/, | could find none in the 
Ceylon list to correspond, This observation elicited the following 
note from Mr. Turnovur, which in justice to his sagacious and correct 
prediction ought to have been published long ago... — . + 
‘* Note on Hindu Coin, fig. 22, of Pl. L. vol. 1V.—In your valuable 
paper in the Dec. Journal, on Hindu Coins, you say that the name of 
Malla does not appear in my Catalogue. He is doubtless identical 
. with Sahassa Mallowa in my epitome published in the Almanac of 
1833. Inthe translation No. 6 of the inscription published i in 1834, 
you will also find him called Sahasa Malla. ‘That inseription contains 
a date,. which led toan important correction in my chronological table 
explained at page 176. He commeneed his reign in A. D. 1200. 
His being a member of the Kalinga royal family—his boastful visits 
to India:—and Dambodinia (which you have called Dipaldinna) Ke- 
coming the capital in about 30 years after his reign, where the for- 
mer similar coins were found ;—all tend to she thut the coin in 





question may be safely given to him. You will observe also by the, 


inscription that his tithe was Sirri Sangaba Kalinga Wijaya bahu, 
surnamed Sahasa Malla. 4 

Kandy, 17th March, 1836. GrorcEe Tunnovur.” 

There was no other Malla in the list, and therefore the assignment 
was probable, but I laid little stress on it from the total variance of 
the rest of the name. In August, 1896, Captain Orv, of Candy, sent 
me impressions | of the coins he had 5 andy jointed out that 
the first letter of the third line was not fate like a but open like =. 
To pursue the train of small causes leading to an important result, 
when lithographing the Delhi inscriptiqn of the 10th century in vol. 
V. page 726, the very first letter @ struck me as resembling in the 
equareness of its form, J] the Ceylonese letter I had before mistaken 
for q. The enigma was thu in a moment solved, and. every subse- 
quent reading, (for coins of this prince tre exceedingly common com- 
pared with others, ) has confirmed the reading Wag SaaS Srt.mat 
Sdhasa Malla, in accordance — with Mr. Turnoun’s conjecture. In 
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possession, kindly transmitted the coins themselves, allowing me to 
retain the duplicates. Mr. Turnour also generously presented me 
Some coins lately dug up in the ruins of the old city of Montollee by 
Mr. Girrorp, Assistant Surveyor General. So that, including the 
gold. coin sent me six years ago by Sir W. Horron himself, and’the 
coins in the Society's Cabinets from Dipaldinna (which are of the same 
class precisely), 1am now in a condition to issue a full plate of this 
type, preserving a degree of chronological order in their arrangement. 
The device on all these coins is the same; a rude standing figure or 
raja ou the obverse, holding a flower in the left hand, and an instrument 
of warfare in the right. The skirts of the dress are rudely depicted 
on either side of the body, and the fold of the dhoté falls: between 
+is legs, which being taken ftr a tail, has led some to call him Hanv- 
mn, but L think without reason: there are 5 dots and a flower to the 
right. On the reverse the same figure is more rudely depicted ina 
sitting attifade.e The mode of expressing the face is altogether 
unique in the history of perverted art. 
- fig. 1, the gold coin sent me by Sir W. Horton, has the inscrip- 
tion a¥ waa Srf Lank?swara on the side of the seated raja. 
This namel presume to be the minister Lokaiswara of Mr. Tur- 
weur's table, who usurped the throne during the Sholean subjection 
in the eleventh century, (A. D. 1060 ;) but he is not included among 
the regular sovereigns, and the coin may therefore belong to another 
_usurper of the same name who drove out the queen Livdvartr’ in A. D. 
1215, and reigned for a year. The Ceylon ministers seem partial to 
the name: one is called Lanxanatn, 
, #ig..2, a copper coin, copied from Miswian:'t but found also in 
Mr, Lizan’s drawings, thoueh I have not seen the actual coin. ‘The 
name is 41 fasra are Sri Vijaya bahu, (Manrspen makes’ the last 
word 1% gada, erroneously.) [At UES » 
_. There are several princes in the list of this name: the first and 
celebrated was proclaimed in his infancy in the ein 
above alluded to, A, D. 1071, and reigned for fifty years. He exp 
| Jed the Sholians from the island and re-established tue Buddhist wie eG 
A — ee “a 
| . 3, & copper coin, given to me- »by. Capt. Orp. One is eogifived 
the Researches, .an , and is doubtingly interpreted Sri Réma ndth by 
: - Winson. ‘From many examples, however, it is clearly #7] qcrawars 
Sri. Pardkrame | bohw. The first of this name was ‘crowned at Pollonna- 
‘neta ee oD 1153, and | sustained: for 83 years the most martial bie 
ez and g! glorious reign in Si ‘his story. ye en 
p Ward sesh eit L emasine ea - 
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Fig. 4. Argong the coins dug up at Montollee were several small ones 
ofthe same prince. Sri Pardkrama bdhu fills the field of the reverse. 

Fig. 5. This coin, one of the new acquisitions, has the name W cre 
isiaat Srf Radja Lildvatt, another celebrated person in Singhalese 
history. She was the widow of the Pandxrama just named; married 
Kirti, the minister of one of his successors, not of the royal line, who 
was put aside, and the kingdom governed in her name from A. D. 
1202 until she was deposed by Sawasa Mauzia. She was twice after- 
wards restorec. 

Fig. G, of Sri mat Sdhasa Malia, has already been described. The 
date assigned to this prince in the table is 1205 A. D. or 1748 
A. B.; a date confirmed by a rock inscription at Pollonarowe, trans- 
lated and published in the Ceylon Almaiac for 1834, page 190. He 
again was deposed by his minister Nixanoa, and was succeeged 
in 1213 by 

Fig. 7, Ttwararnea Srf Dharma Asoka deva, a*prince of a very 
imposing Buddhistic name, who was placed on the throne at the age 
of three months, but of whom nothing further is said. The portrait- 
would lead us to suppose him of mature age. 

Fig. 8. We here pass over a period of turbulence and continual inva- 
sions from Chola, Pandia and Kalinga, and arrive at a coin of @waraa 
ats Srt Bhawdneka bdhu, who seized the throne on his brother's as- 
sassination by a minister in A. D. 1303. In his reign the Pandian 
general, Anrya Coaxnravaartti’ took Yapahu, the capital, and carried. 
off the Dalada relic so much prized by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 

Fig. 9. We now come to a name of less certainty than the fore- 
going, and possibly not belonging tothe island, for itis one of a 
large quantity of coins found by Col. Mackenzie at Dipaldinna or 
Amardvaii, on the continent of India,—a name so simiMr to the Daméa- 
dinta, where many of the Ceylon coins were discovered, that, seeing the 
coins were identical, I supposed at first the places must be so likewise. 
The uppermost letter is cut off. The next two below are decidedly 
=, and under the arm we find @{and cr. The most legitimate con- 
text would be 4T (a) os crear Sri Gaja Rdjd, (A. D. 1127,) but thea 
is hardly allowable. 

‘There are many small coins (10 and 11) from the same place, 
reading like it the same indefinite title Cia7 ruja, to which no better 
place can be assigned. 

_ Fig. 12. Here again is a common variety of the Dipaldinna series, 
which was) thought utterly hopeless, until Mr. Turnour favored me 
Frith drawings of Me. Lizar's collection. ‘Two of these (figs. 13 and 


14) exhibit a new type of reverse, the Indian bull Nandi, which may 
23 
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possibly _betoken temporary change in the nationalbrdigion. The 
legend beneath I immediately recognized as identical with the flourish 
on figure 12, turning the latter sideways to read it. What it may be, 
is'a more difficult question. The first letter bears a striking analogy 
to the vowel ¢ of the Southern alphabets—but if so, by what alphabet 
is the remainder to be interpreted ? for it may be equivocally read 4?tya, 
venya, chetya, and perhaps Chanda or Nanda. The last alone is the 
name of a great conqueror in the Cholian and other Southern atinals, 
but it would be wrong to build upon so vague an assumption. It is, 
at any rate, probable that the bull device is a subsequent introduction, 
because we find it continued into the Halu Canara coins below. 
~ Fig. 15, of the Society's cabinet, a thick well preserved coin, haa 
a device one step less recognizable as a human figure on the obverse, 
but,the bull very neatly executed on the reverse, and in front of him 
the Nagari letters #¥ vf, as if of Vira bahu, 1398 ? 
- Figs. 20, 21. fn these the upright figure has quite disappeared, of 
is dwindled to a mere sceptre : leaving space around for the insertion 
of a legend in the old Canarese character, of which an alphabet was 
given in my last number. It is, unluckily, not complete, but the Ca- 
nara letters ..‘ da cha... ritya are very distinct. Suger 
But before touching such modern specimens, I should perhaps 
have noticed a few other genuine old coins; some, as fig. 16, having 
a bull and two fish; others, as fig. 24, having a singha and four dots: 
They were all dug up at Montollee with the rest. Nak S9ae 
These symbolical coins without names agree in every respect with 
the numerous class of Buddhist coins found in India, and fellows to 
them ‘may be pointed out among the Amarévatt coins, as figs. 17, V9, 

of the bull kind, the reverse® plain or uncertain ; one much resem: 

bling « ship; an@ fig. 25, a prettily executed brass coin of a horse. “’ 
“One fragment, fig. 18, of the sitting bull, from Montollee, has the 
letters at . . %@ in the Négari character on the reverse. 
‘The two verv small coins, 22, 23, retain some of the Ceylon’ sym- 
bols—the anchor-shaped weapon (of Hanum&n ?) in particular; but 
to show liow cautious we must be in receiving as equally old, all the 
doin found buried together in the same locality, I have given a8 the 
finale to this plate, one of the Montollee specimens, fig. 26, which, 
However mystified by the ignorance of the die-engraver, 1 cannot 
_sjterpret otherwise th n as an old Dutch paisa, stamped on both sides 
a as or one-eighth of a stiver! A Seringapatam paisa with xx. cash 
Sie - 


| (ten iavertedly, aAcxx.) hak often puzzted amateur collectors in. 
ae Ame Mm inn 21 . . das 
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rV.—On thd Revolution of the Seasons, (continued from™ Vor. 
th 257.) By the Rev. R. Everest. © “SD 


A correspondence between certain atmospheric phenomena, and 
certain positions of the moon, similar to what we have attempted to 
trace in the preceding papers, has been observed before in various 
ways, by others, and, in a degree, in allages. But the objection may 
be fairly urged to such attempts, that, if we examine the supposed 
correspondeuce closer, no regular succession of phenomena can be 
made out. No state of the atmosphere can be expected to return of 
a certainty upon the recurrence of the assumed cause: nor, in such 
cases, can any probable circumstance be assigned, which might be 
supposed to have counteracted its operation. We may remark, how- 
ever, upon this, that no two cases are precisely similar; one of the 
principal conditions of the problem, viz. the heating surface of “the 
earth, never remaining the same, owing to the changes continually 
brought about in it, both by natural agents, and by the hand of man. 
Nor can the effect of this last be deemed unimportant, if we consider, 
the many common processes, such as the felling of forests, ploughing, 
reaping, and irrigating, which are going on, atall times, more or legs, 
over large tracts of country ¢ Let us suppose it possible that a local 
irregularity of some kind might interrupt the operation of the cause— 
say (for instance) to such a degree, that the shower, which should 
have fallen with us, fell 5, or 50, or 500 miles distant from us; then, 
if, instead of the results of a single rain-guage or a single barometer, 
we, could. measure the amount of effect produced over an extensive 
surface of the earth, we might the more reasonably hope to obtain 
some approximation towards a regularesuccession of phenomena, in 
proportion as we were thus enabled to obyiate the ¢ffects of disturb- 
ing causes. It occurred from this, that, in a country where the har- 
vest depended. almost entirely upon the quantity of rain that fell, the 
prices.of grain in past years. (the averages being taken as extensively 
as. possible), might. indicate, though imperfectly, a regular succession 
of the seasons, as. far as drought and moisture were concerned ; pro- 
vided, of course, that such a regular succession had actually taken 
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_ This . iden, may. appear. £0 strange to many, especially to those who 
| are not acquainted | with the interior of Tadia, shat it may be as wellto 
give it.a little further consideration. 


It, must. be familiar to every one that parts of the ancient we 1a, 
pe as Egypt anda udea, were subject at different times to famines. 
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consequent upon drought. These are not uncommog:at the pre- 
sent day in low latitudes. In Australia, for instance, ‘ frichtful 
droughts occur in cycles of 9 or 10 years,’—(see Westminster Review, 
No. 45, July 1835, p. 223, and again p. 224 ;) and that such always 
have occurred in India, the history of the country abundantly shews. 
Perhaps the most remarkable one upon record is that which took place 
in Bengalin the year 1770. (See Mrtw’s History for the particulars 
of this.) Now we have in the Ist vol. of the Gleanings, a list of the 
prices of different kinds of grain at Chinsurah in Bengal, from which 
we find that, in that year, rice was so dear that only 3 seers of it were 
sold for 1 rupee. If we examine this list further, we shall see that 
from the year 1733, the years of scarcity, or minimum quantity, and 
the intervals between them, were as follow :— 
Oe "Years, 1733... . 1752.4. 1770... 2 1788: &, 1807. 
Intervals,....19...... bo ere oe LBs Ss 1d. 
If we add to ‘the upper line, 1826, we have altogether 5 intervals 
‘ of between 18 and 19 years for the recurrence of scarcities in Bengal. 
* From 1733 to 1826 is 935 years, which divided by 5 gives 18} years. 
There are some, but faint, traces of scarcities intermediate to these. 
We must remember that 18} years is very nearly the duration of the 
Lunar Cycle. 

Having proceeded thus far, we next ascertained by inquiry the 
dates of tle principal scarcities,that had occurred in the upper pro- 
vinces within the memory of man. They are— | 

1782-3—1792-3—1802-3—1812-13—1819-20—1826—1832-3. 

It will be observed that the recurrences here are nearly twice ae 

' frequent as in the former case. 

The year 1829 being th® year of minimum declination, the years 
corresponding %o it in the previous cycles: will be 1811 and 1792; 
and 1820 being the year of maximum declination, the years corre- 
sponding to it in the previous cyles will be 1802 and 1783. Thus we 
have a scarcity in each year of maxmium declination, besides another 
on, or close upon, the year of minimum declination, and in the case 
‘of 1829 a double one, viz. 1826 and 1832. We shall revert to this 
presently. 

On obtaining one or two lists of the prices of corn, it was found, as 

* might be expected, that these were the years when the least quantity 
was sold for a givemseum ; and that, intervening, about midway, were 
’ wears of extraordinary plenty, when the bundance every 

where pre . So that it appeared as if the prices would form a 
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nearly 9 y . Still, on considering the many causes, both natural as 
well as produced by human means, which must operate in determin- 
ing the price of corn, we could not believe it probable that the indica- 
tion of one, or even of a few lists, were to be depended upon. To 
obviate, therefore, local irregularities of every kind, it was thought 
necessary to procure lists of prices from as many places as possible,— 
lists specifying in detail the prices of four of the principal varieties of 
corn grown in the neighbourhood (two of the summer, and two of the 
winter crops), and, as in the Chinsurah list in the Gleanings, the num- 
ber of seers sold for one rupee was to be mentioned in each case. 
Lists of this sort were obtained from twenty-two of the principal 
tens within 200 miles on each side of Delhi, Lediana, and Hansi ; 
Bareilly and Agra being the extremes. ‘Fhey all agree very nearly in the 
principal maxima and minima, and, as they were furnished by differ- 
ent persons who had no communication with each other, their Joint 
result cannot well be ascribed to the errors of copyigts, er, indeed, to 
‘ncorrectness of any kind. The average of all tHese was taken (four 
kinds of corn at each place) for each year; the mean price for the 
season being thus settled by 88 items. ' 

The series thus obtained we shall call our north-west line. Three 
lists (four kinds of corn in each) were obtained from Bengal, and the 
average of them taken for the Bengal line. Two lists (also four kinds 
of corn) were obtained from the neigs ourhood of Benares, and the 
average of them taken for the Benares line. The average, then, of the 
three lines thus formed was taken for a general line. 

To connect the variations in this general line with the declination of 
the moon, we must have recourse to the supposition that the varia- 
tion is for a series of years direct with the declination, and then for a 
series, inverse with it,—a supposition for which mo reason can be 
assigned, but which will appear the less improbable, if we recollect a 
circumstance stated in a previous paper, viz. that the variations of 
the barometer, either in excess or defect of the mean, increased with 
the increase of declination. 

This connection, or assumed connection, may be most readily shewn 
thus. Let us first trace upon paper the progress of the moon in de- 
clination in different years in this manner. Draw a number of verti- 
cal lines at equal intervals (Plate XXII.) to represent the years in suc- 
cession from 1810 to 1835 (both inclusive). Take out of the Nautical 

_ Almanack the highest declination to be found im the month of July in 
each year, and mark that height upon the vertical line corresponding 
» to the year at any fited rate, (as 0.1 inch) for each degree that it is aboye 
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18°. When you have marked all the heights, join them, nd.you have 
the upper, or: continuous: line, fig. 1. The lower or dotted line in 
fig. 1, where it separates from the upper,—is formed from it, by sub- 
stitutang for the increments, equal decrements, so as to be exactly the 
inverse of it. . Where this lower line again changes toa continuous 
one, it runs parallel (or varies directly) with the upper one, and 
again, where it changes to a dotted one, becomes the inverse of it. 
It is this lower line, partly direct, partly inverse with the upper, that 
appears to be the type of the variation of the seasons. As a proof of 
this; we subjoin below (fig. 2) the general average line of variation 
in the prices of corn during the same period. This line was thus 
formed. The three principal lines, the north-west, the Benares, nd 
the Bengal, were first formed* from the average of the different lists, 
When the maximum and minimum number in each line within 
the last 85 years (since 1750), were noted, and the difference 
between thém wckoned as the whole amount of variation. This 
amount was divided into 1000 parts, and, for the actual number 
dn each line, the proportionate parts of the variation were. sub- 
stituted. The average was then taken of the 3 lines, and this is 
the line expressed in fig. 2, which is there traced upon the paper at 
the rate of ‘020 parts of variation for ,',th of an inch. The lowest line 
(fig. 3) is the general average, simply taken, of the principal lines, 
without any previous division of the variation into centesimal parts. 
A fourth, or southern line, was in this case included in the average, 
having been formed from prices at Jubulpoor (two kinds of corn), at 
Bhopaul (threc kinds of corn), at Indore (two kinds of corn), But as the 
‘country in that direction was during part of the time the seat of war, 
and has been generally subject to unsettled government, and more- 
over the returns*are not numerous, no great dependance can be placed 
‘upon it. Jn fact, the indications given by the north-west series are 
‘much ‘more to be relied on than those of the others, owing, to the 
more extensive induction. i‘ 
| Im the last paper on this subject we noticed that there were certain 
ars in which, ‘about the solstices, the perigee of the moon fell on 
‘the same day with her maximum declinat 1, either north or, south, 
and that these were commonly extreme years, both of drought “wast 
moisture. These years are marked thus in the Chart N .* and S.* 
ascord ng as the _ declination is north or south, and it would appear 
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The maxing: and minima by the Caleufta rain-guage since 1820, are 
1823 1826 1832 1835. 

~ These results do not differ from those afforded by the average of 
corn prices (figs. 2 and 3), more than the prices obtained from any one 
place differ from the general average. The results of registers kept 
in other places do not show so good an agreement; but the three prin- 
cipal ones we can refer to are those of Macao, Madras and Bombay’; all 
places on the sea-coast, where rain seems to fall more irregularly than 
elsewhere. If it be asked, why, with the anomalies that still exist in 
the lines (figs. 2, and 3), we have presumed the upper line (fig. 1) to 
be the’type of them, we answer that that line was formed after seeing 
the three or four lists of corn prices “that first came to hand, and 
that every successive list received helped to approximate them more 
closely ; the inference, therefore, is only fair, that still further lists 
obtained would diminish the irregularities at present existing, though 
we could not hope to obtain an exact parallelism, unless we were 
previously enabled to apply corrections for the many other causes. 
that must affect the prices of corn. If we refer to the line (fig. 1) 
which we have assumed as the type of the variation, we shall per- 
ceive that on each side of the year 1829 a small inverse, or. dotted 
piece exists: on looking back over the lists of prices, some of which 
extend as far back as 1700, I do not think that this small inverse 
piece is interpolated or intercalated, if I may so call it, oftener than 
every third cycle. With this exception, the variation appears to be 
direct for about 9 years, and then inverse for the same period. Thus 
from 1815 backwards, the variations are 9 years directly to 1806— 
9° years inversely to 1797—9 years direttly to 1788, and 9 years in- 
versely to 1779. Then from 1779 a variation is im=erted similar to 
that between 15936 and 1823, upto 1767 or 1766; and again backward 
from that; periodical curves of 9 years in duration appear to occur as 
before. On this I shall crave permission to speak more hereafter, 
when; by the obtaining further lists of prices from different places, I 
may be enabled to. correct those which I at present possess. For 
this reason I have refrained from carrying the present investigation 
farther back than 1806: I beg at the same time to’ return my grate- 
fal thanks to those who have already assisted me with lists of prices. 
On looking over the lists it appeared that in those from particular quar- 
ters the maxima and minima occurred a year or t¥¥o too soon, in other 
places a year’or'two too late for the supposition. To elucidate. this, 
the lines, figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7, were drawn. Of these, fig. 5 is the type, 
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being the same as the lower line, fig. 1. Fig. 4, or the Bengal line, 
appears to have its maxima and minima, generally speaking, somewhat 
earlier than the fictitious line :—fig. 6, or the north-west line, has them 
somewhat too late, and fig. 7, or the southern line, still later. A fact 
somewhat analogous to this is observed in Europe where the varia- 
tions of the barometer are said to take place on the shore of the 
Atlantic a day and a half earlier than at S¢. Petersburgh; but in 
neither case is the difference regular. However, all the information 
of every kind that I can gather on the subject would lead to the 
belief that the changes generally do take place ecarlier towards. the 
northern and eastern parts of the country, later towards the soyth- 
: ern and western. I am speaking, of course, of Northern India, having 
as yet no lists from the south*of the Nerdudda. 
I have not endeavoured to connect the appearances observed with 
the position of the moon, unaware of the difficulties which attend 
euch a supfositson, but because I was at a loss to find one which 
would account for the phenomena better. As to the appearances 
-themselves, the variations in the price of corn and their recurrences, 
they of course will rest upon better or worse evidence in proportion 
as the multiplication of lists from different parts of the country con- 
firm, or not, the indications they afford. From the nature of the sub- 







4 - ject, much accuracy in the conclusions cannot be hoped for: neverthe- 
less by perseverance sonfe truths may be elicited, which may serve to 
ss direct philosophical research, and perhaps to give us some insight 
into what is likely to happen for the future, in the absence of all 
a WV. On tite Climate of Darjiting. 





ie > 2 We make a Se to our general rule of not inserting meteoro- 
4 d sical registers except in abstract, in favor of the following six 
¥ 4 ees diary kept by Doctor Carman at the new station of Darjt- 
ding in the Sikkinv portion of the Ae Titel layee range, because it is 
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boiling point of water, as compared with the~barometrio indications. 
As his thermometer for ‘the latter. object’ was only divided to 2°, 
we have since despatched a new one of greater sensibility, whence we 


hope soon to obtain valuable data for the correction of the usual 


tables for the measurement of heights by the thermometer. The dew 
points noted afe curious, sometimes higher than the wet bulb or 
evaporation point. Can this arise from an error in the Dantexu’s hygro- 
meter ? We have always found a little iced water added drop by 


drop to a little common water ina highly polished gilded silver cup, © 


the most trust-worthy mode of taking the dew point. It can be de- 
pended on to the tenth of a degree. 

Upon the strength of our observations in the December Journal we 
may, with confidence, calculate the altitude of Titalya, and Darjiling 
from the three months’ observations of October, December, and Jang- 


ary*. \ Thus applying the constant correction of—.004 to Dr. 


oe 


CuHapman's Bar. A, we have =rie 
Altitude 
Corrected heights of the Barometer at 8ha.m. Caleutta. Titalya, deduced. — 
mean temperature of air 75°, Tessoustcocetre 29.894 29.626 ft, 255.7 — 
AL ASM, Mt. , ditto, B45 peqceeeccccce vee es oe 029.815). 29.514 293.5 


Average altitude of Tifalya, ft. 275.0. 





% 
Altitude. 


Calenutta. Darjiling. calculated. 
apes." ~~ Barom. Temp. Barom. Temp, Sect 
Dee. 1836, obs. 9 A. M. 40.098 68.0 23.367 44.6 H925.1 
Ditto, 5 P.M. 29.989 75. 23.298 47.6 6973.1 ° 
Jan, 18 Te aha 9A. M- 30.073 68. 23.322 42.1 6942.2. 
Ditto, —— r. MM. 29.970 i 23.247 45,4 6989.9 | 


Mean altitude by 120 obs. of the Barometer, ft. 6957.5 
The altitude of Darjiling hill by two observations of Capt. Hernsar, 





published with his report in the Gleanings "of Science, is 7218 feet, or - 


250 feet. higher than Dr. Cuarman’s house. The altitude deducible 
from the thermometric indication of boiling water is only 6648.5: 

but little confidence is to be placed in the latter without a very 
accurate instrument. It is to be remarked also, that the barometric 
measure will shew a much closer agreement when not corrected by 
the multiplicr for the assumed mean temperature of the stratum of 


air between the two stations, Unconnected they stand thus: 6595.8, 
6578.4, 6624.6, and 6619.2; the maximum discrepancy from the 


mean 6604.5 being only 26 feet. A numerous series of barometrical 
results from similar tables will enable us to forma ngore correct appre- 


ciation of the influence of variations of temperature on the formula. 


N. B. The barometric heights above stated have been all reduced to 32°. 


We “have since received ‘the registers for “February nod March, which * we oe | 


sert, deferring shee till the series is completed, 
sf 
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ViI.—WNote on the Genera Oxygyrus and Bellerophon. “By w. H. 
Benson, sg. B. C. S. 


When I described the Pelagian genus Oxygyrus in the 4th volume 
of the Journal, from specimens taken on the surface of the Indian and 
Southern Atlantic oceans, it did not occur to me to search for cognate 
genera in any other order than that in which the characters of the 
animal showed its place to be; stillless did I expect to find any fossil 
shell allied to it; but recent consideration of the recorded characters 
of the fossil genus Bellerophon of Montrort, which was placed by that 
author among the Polythalamous Cephalopodes, and was subsequently 
removed by Derrancr, on account of the absence of septa, to the 
neighbourhood of Argonauta among the Monothalamous Octopoda, 
sugge@éts the opinion that this shell is improperly associated with the 
Cephalopoda, and that its real station is among the Nucleobranchous 
Gasteropoda, with Aganta and Oxygyrus, to the latter of which genera 
it appears to be intimately related. 

*Thé manner in which the umbilicated species of Bellerophon are 
convoluted, the acute keel which is observable in some species, and 


- the sinus which indents that keel within the aperture, are characters 
\ which denote ‘the affinity of the two genera; while the prolongation 
we. OF the lips on either side beyond the umbilicus, and the shelly texture 
ts, of "Bellerophon, contrasted with the absence of any prolongation of 
e | the lips, the subcorneous nature of the habitation of Oxygyrus, and 


the sudden truncation .of its partial keel, form sufficiently prominent 
charac ers | to distinguish them as generic groups. 
at no recent species of Bellerophon has hitherto been discovered, 
be possibly owing to the Pelagian habits of the genus, and the 
tt "of observers _ of the interesting | Oceanic Testacea. ‘Without 
. specimens: I am unable to. decide on a point on which ‘Rano and 
-- Derraxce are at issue; the former stating, in his Manuel, that the 
eh. Il of Bellerophon is thin; whereas, in the first volume of the 
=~ Zeb logical Jouthal! Dessancw contrasts the great weir 3 that 
i= hell with the thinness of that: of — Argonauta. Phineas. ae 
at te en nent to be correct, “weight | will not be considered : 
oy the Pa abit onj peg attribute ee : Bee 
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. | 
erronéolis lochlity is pos’essed of a temperate climate, whereas the real 
one is occasionally subject to the invasion of fields of ice, and therefore 
more strongly contrasted with the observed habitats in the vicinity 


of the line, and in the Bay of Bengal. 





VII.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, 3rd May, 1837. 


The Hon'ble Sir Enwarp Rvan, President, in the chair. 

Colonel D. Macteon, Engrs. M. A. Biésecn, Esq. Capt. S. F. Hannay, 
and Dr. W. Grairriru, were elected Members of the Society. 

Dr. J. Swrsey and Lieut. M. Krrror, 6th N. I. were proposed bythe 
Secretary, seconded by Capt. CUNNINGHAM. - + 

Professor O’SHauGuNessy, proposed by Dr. Cornpwr, seconded by Sir 
E. Ryan. 

G. W. Bacon, Esq. C. 8. proposed by Dr. Farconer, seconded by MF. 
MacnacutTen. | 

Francis Rosinsoy, Esq. C. 8. Futiehgurh, proposed by Captain 
Fores, seconded by Mr. Macsacuren. 

The Bishop of Cochin-China returned thanks for his election. 

Read extract of a letter from Major Troyer, the Society's Agent at 
Paris, proposing that honorary membership should be conferred on Baron 
Scurttixe of Cronstadt, the Mongolian and Tibetan scholar. 

[Referred to the Committee of Papers. ] 


Major TROYER mentions that M. Guizor, Minister of Public lastruction, is about 
to sanction a yearly grant of about 2,000 francs, for procuring copies of Sanskrit 
manuscripts from Calcuffa, The study of the @riental languages is increasing fast 
on the Continent, and a fresh supply of our publications jndented four on London has 
been immediately disposed of. Capt. Troren’s French trarflation of the Maja 
Tarangini would oot issue from the press uoder a year, on account of the difficulties 
of printing the Sanskrit text. 

‘Read a letter from the Secretary to Government, General Department, 
directing the packages of Oriental books to be Sent to the Export Ware- 
house-keeper, and passing the bill for their package, Ks. 17. “iN 
- ‘The Secretary reported the death of Besapur, the pensioned furash of 

the Museum, who had been on the establishment since Sir Wibttam | 
Jones's time. He was with his wife burnt to death in one of the late 

- a be “ -. t I 4 . 1 tw j ' 


dreadful conflagrations. 





The account current of the Society with Messrs. Mornrs, Prevosr and 
Co. shewed a balance of £75 18 1 in favor, after paying the arrears due 
‘to the Oriental Translation Fund. balten 
‘A letter from N. Canrursce, Sec. Antiquarian Society, dated November, 
1836, acknowledged the receipt of the Journal for 1835. 


QT . 
* 
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The following books were presented. 
Two copies of the Address by Earl Srannore to the Medico-Botanical 
Society, January 1836, received from that Society through the Govern. 


ment. 
Voyage autour du Monde: the Experimental Voyage of the French cor- 


vette Farorite in 1830-32, by Capt. Laptace,—presented by M. Fortunn’ 
Evynoux, Med. Officer and Naturalist of the Frigate La Bonite. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Calcutta Medical and Physieal Society, 
Nos. I and II.—presented by the Editors, Professors Goodeve and O'Shuugh- 


From the Booksellers ; Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Literary Men, 1. 
Meteorological Journal for March,—hy the Surveyor Generat. 
™ Antiquities, 
Read the following Tetter from Lieut Markuas Krirror, 6th N. T. 
dated 2nd Apfil, asnouncing that in compliance with the Society's desire 
he had visited Whandgisi, in order to re-examine the inscription published » 


hy the late Mr. Srinttsa. 

** Acrecably to the request contained in your letter of the 0th ultimo, of which I 
have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, | proceeded on Monday last to Bovanes- 
war and Khondgirt, anil examined the inscription given by StinuinGe in vol. XV. page 
333 of the Asiatic Researches, IJ found that only part of the inscription is given, 
and that, too, appears faulty. [ was unable to attempt a facsimile. not being provid. 
ed with scaffolding or ladders, which are indisprensably necessary for that purpose. 
I shall therefore again visit Ahandgirt in the course of a few days, when I hope ta be 
ennbled to furnish a «etailed account of the pluce and of the remarkably curiona 
eaves and sculpture existing there. 

** The inscription is immediately overa tolerably large cave on the southern face of 
the hill; unfortunately a grent part of itis obliternted; Lam, however, in hopes of 
making out a number of the apparently lost letters by a metho 1 adopt of casting 
different degrees of shade on the surfuce, and which I have found to assist greatly 
in deciphering those of which there is the least shadow remaining. 

o*) T did not rest with observing this cave, as I saw no rencon why others more ex- 
tensive should not possess like insemptions ; in this conjecture [ wns not altogether 
mistaken : for | found almost all, large or smull, tohave more or less wiiting, some 
only having one wor@of six or cight letters (probably the nomes of the originators 
of theee hermitages), others, sentences. 1 discovered no less than 14, of 18 of which I 
enclose copies: of these, four are apprrently Sanskrit, one (& ofme) in a new cha- 
vacter, and the rest in the column chnracter. were els 
any have further great pleasure in anoouncing the discovery of the most voluminous 
necription in the column character I have ever heard of: it was shown to me by the 

me ascetic who had nssisteil me before. | 
| **Itis on a lowrocky hill uoder a high and isolated one, a mile to the west of the 
>: Poorer road, and near Piplee at the N. W, corner of the famous tank named Konsla- 
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Lieut: Kitror had met with obstructions in his inquiries from a mistrust of the 
residen bréhmgns, which he found to originate in their temples having been robbed 
some years ago of slabs containing inscriptions, by some officer ; and he strongly 
urged the justice of restoring any such that might have come inte the Society"s 
posse aigd, One he su«pected, f,.om its dimensions, was the identical one publish- 
ed in the Journal for February. 

The Secretary stated that on examination he found this to be the case, a8 a second 
inscription ofpreciseély the same character, now under publication, contained the same 
of the Raja of Orissa, who founded Bhubaaeswar temple, The Meeting resolved ana- 
nimousiy, that the slabs should be restored, and that Lieutenant Kirtroe had their 
Warmes¢ thanks for the suggestion. 


Read a letter from Lieutenant Sate, Engineers, dated Allahabad, in 
April, forwarding a facsimile taken on cloth and*paper of an inscription 
at Xalinjer, situated at the entrance of a temple of Mahadeva. 


The greater part of this inscription being obliterated, it will be impossible to make 
Any profitable use of the facsimile, but it has been so far useful as to coxble us to 
ascertain that another large slab in the Musepm in the same peciline character, 
must be the one stated to have been brought from the same fort and presented by 
General StTewarr. 

** The inscription,"’ Lieutenant Saue writes, “‘ is cut on black marble; porgions 


‘of it are effaced by former clumsy attempts to take copies, which have destroyed the 


letters. The date appears to be only about 700 years back, and the text contains 
the name ofa certain rfijn by name ParMa’iLik, The resjdént bréhmans give a 
¢eurious tradition of the origin of the palace and fortifications of Kalinjer, attributing 
them to the virtues of a mineral spring which cured a réja io the Setya yuga from o 
loathsome cutaneous disorder,”’ 


The Secretary exhibited Mr. Viscent Treeran’s splendid collection 
ofthe Gupta gold coins, which had been intrusted to him for the purpose 
by the proprietor, whose zeal in this line of research had been attended 


with remarkable success. 

The box contained 40 gold coins of the series—principally of CHANDRA, SAMUDRA, 
KoumMARA, SKANDA and MAHENDSA GurPTas: also the new Vicramdditya type, and 
the celebrated ARDOKRO coin. | 

Lieutenant Kitroe had just added a new nome to the same list from a coinin the 
possession of an officer at Pooree, It bears the title Bdladifya, and & name not yet 
well deciphended, NARA, perhaps intended for NARAYANA GUPTA. 


Physical. 
The following observations on the declination and inclination of the 
magnetic needle made ut Diamond Harbours were obligingly communicated 
to the Society by the chief hydrographer of the Frenele corvette Za Ho- 


nite, Captain Varniant, during her sojourn here. 

The instruments used were of extreme delicacy, with acontrivance for changing the 
agate of suspeusion which is found to be worn away by the plating point on which 
it revolves. The poles of the magnets ore changed at every observation so as to 
remove all index error. 

It will be seen that gradual change has taken place sioce the observations of M. 
BLoOSsVILLE and Colonel HopGson, published in the As. Res. Vol. XVII. On 
referring also to experiments made at Beaares some years ago, the same fact is con- 
firmed. ‘The following table embraces an abstract of the whole of the observations. 

ts a 


Declination, or Magnetic variation, 


Jt: 





















Creed | OD ew J ° , 

1813, Mean of Maj. Hopcson’s obs. in N. West. Provinces,.... O 41 East, 
182!, March, observations at Henares, by J. PRINGEP, ooses0-- 70 83 dos 

oa pr idWinls s'e'e'e ds webs be GIRCO ccs sees .. ditto, Sevatwes H I do, 
3825, lgdu tie else ve es .- ditto,.. + «eos 2. ditto, Wael s «> = ! 27 do, 
1927, November, at Calcutta, by Captnin FABKE, «...+...-... 2 38 54 do. 
an ia es oat tea 7 y Sur r General, weasceeses 2 28 36 do.” 
1828, ‘ebruary, —s-_ dato, by we es tto, ee tren eeeeeve 2 41 16 do. 
1829 , une oft ORE qlee) AN tto, —  - ditto, Sa reignss «o's 6 RS Se 89 oe 
1937, lath April, at Diamond Harbour, La Bonile, 4 needles, .. 3 37 East. 
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Inclinafion, or dip. 
1827, November, at Calcutta, by M. BuossviLte,.....-...-.-. 2b s2 35 N. 
1832, February, ditto, by J. PRINSEP,.. 6.660. 0e ee eae 26 42 #3? N, 


1837, April, at Diamond Herbour, mean of four observations, by 
direct and indirect methods*, with two tnstruments, .......... ~ 26 39. 4 .N, 


The Secretary noticed that the bill drawn from Malacca on account of 


the Tupir, had been presented and accepted for Rs. 226 12—but the animal 
had not yet made his appearance. 


M. Cuevauier, mineralogist of the corvette La Bonite, requested the 
Society’s acceptance of a series of Geological specimens from Corsica, 

Lieutenant Kirroe presented specimens of the rocks in Cuttack :—also 
a snuke (Coluber mycterizans ?) in spirits ; thus described by the donor:— 


“The snake wns killed by a sipAbi in the hilly country west of Cwftack. It occur- 
red to me that [ had read of a similar reptile, nnd on referring to the Journal of the 
A. S. for April, 1835, page 217, 1 found the description (wiven there by Lieut. Caurt- 
LEY) of one found near the Semalik tills; mine, however, differs very materially in 
some points, though it answers nearer to the description given of the ** snouted snake" 


in his note extracted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, as will be seen on comparing 
the Sollowing detail :-— 


Si. in, 
Extreme length of the reptile, ....... Pe ctesvectvadcoreedecseeee it 
Circumference of the thickest part of body, ....--++++-- ee wews 2 
Ditto Of the Meck: o.0- ence ce cere reeteens eres este nesseeeeessscnes 
Breadth of the widest part of the head, 
Length of dittog:. 2... 2s e ee ee ee ee eee eee denn reerance este resus 
Projection of the upper jaw OF SMOUL, «1 scence sseereeerrseereeeees 
Length from snout to the vent, ....eseeccerecerenrsnnrenene senses t 
Ditto vent to end of the tall, .. ccc cecewranecscwerreerrreeeeme vee 
Abdominal plates or scales, ....-.0s00 seeeeeeeeceeserrserereeees 185 
Subcaudal to extremity of tail, ........0-++ ++ sees rene este emeneees 280 
The eye yellow, oval shape, with black horizontal pupil. Color, upper half grass- 
green, noder half pea-preen : has a white line on either side 1.16th of an inch wide for 
whole length, except towards the extremity of the tail, which is very sharp pointed. 
‘The lower jaws when the month is closed are even or nearly so with the upper, but 
when openy expand to near double the width, It has double rows of teeth in both the 
upper and lower jaws, and several in the upper, much larger than the rest, having 
the appearance of fangs. Its motion is described as that of rapid bounds, moving also 
swiftly onthe leaves and branches of trees : the present specimen, however, WAs illed 
in the sandy bed of the Mahdnaddi, near a bush, while in the act of catching a bird. 
Sec Plate XXII.’ 


Lieut. Krrroe another note mentions the discovery of extensive 
coal beds in UF and Hindoee, near the Kursooa and Byturnee rivers, 

_. “Phe existence of the mineral at these places bad before been made known 
- to the Europeans, and specimens had been produced. Lieut, Krrror was anxi- 
hee to visit and survey the locality, that he might report in further detail, as, if 

DP eattasthy situated for water carriage down the Adnaddi, the coal might be 
' made x«vailable for steamers touching at Pooree. The coal and iron mines are 

together. | 
© Petter from Professor Rote inclosing Prospectus of the London 
*Gaoutchoue Company, and inviting the Society's attention to this new 
oo mmercial product, which might be cultivated to any extent on the Silhes 

= ontier and in lower Assam. ) 

a ty ) , Parachiefly, is mavy thousand tons less than the demand 

ba Leg ga as it oP ETS the mode of gathering the juice for ny Hn followed at Para 
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pen ee 2 sie = tine about the size of a quart bottle should be used. First 
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about 6 inches high—this 
evthedan anna ie cup (shaped like a tumbler) is then drawn off and the 

The preference given to the solid clenn rubber is doubtless consequent on the dis- 
covery of a very cheap solvent of Caoutchouc in the volatile conl-oil, which is collect- 
ed in large quantities at the gas-works. When rectified it resembles in lightness 
and extreme volatility the distilled mineral naphtha, with which it is probably 
identical, The Caoutchoue dissolved in this menstruum, and spread in a cont be- 
tween two folds of silk or cloth, regains its solid and elastic form without injury. 
Might not the naphtha springs of Assam be thus turned to account to introduce the 
mantifacture at once there, with the durable silks of the valley as a basis? Professor 
Roy Le remarks, that all the trees on which the silk-worm feeds are found to contain 
ove Canntehouc principle, which is supposed to be essential to the production of the 

mn. 

The splendid fossils from Dr. Sprusspurny of JabalpGr, had arrived and 
were exhibited, ? 

They consisted of the humerus and cubitus of an elephant, upwards of 15 feet in 
height ; also a portion of the pelvis of the same animal ; a very verfect elephant’s head, 
fercuginized, of a smaller size, and the head and horns of a buffalo of large size. 
Dr. SPILSBURY pointed out no less than five new sites of fossila in the Neriudda 
valley, two of them due to the zealous search of Major OuseLtey. His note along 
with sketches of the fossils shall appear in our next. 


A paper on anew genera of Raptores, one on a new species of Scolophida, 
and one on a new genus of the Plantigrades with a drawing, .were received 
from B. H. Hopason, Esq. o- | 

A second fossil bone was exhibited and presented by Major Tavytor, 
brought up from the Fort boring at a depth of 362 feet below the surfact. 


A drawing of this fragment is given in Plate xxii. : it appears to be a fragment 
ofthe scufellum or shell of a turtle—much resembling some of the fragments found 
so plentifully among the Jumna, the Siwalik and the Ava fossils. It is mineralized 


ust to the same extent as the bone exhibited at Inst meeting ; sp. gr. 2°5, loss by 
heating red 10 per eent. A recent fragment found at the Sandheads by Dr, CANTOR, 
which had lost all its infummabtle animal matter, had a sp. gr. 1°66. 


The following specimens of natural history were presented. 

A collection of shells, and two snakes preserved in spirits; by Mr. 
Fenn, Indian Navy. 

A collection of shells, by Lieutenant Monrruov, I. N. 

A specimen of Squilla Mantis, by Lieutenant Monrriou, I. N. 

A specimen of the Indian Sucking-fish (&cheneis Indjea), and a foetus of 
a species of ovi-viviparous shark preserved in spirits, yg the Hon‘ble Colo- 
nel Mortson; in the name of Mr. W. Ew, Branch Pilot. 
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__. The chance from the larva to the pupa in this species an enrs to take pla 

about 
half way between the bark and dette of the tree ane 6h Shan ‘ing Broa the =i 
to the imago state, the perfect insect works its way ont, by eating with its. “strong 
mandibles a circular hole, about the same size ns that. made by the larve® in the 
interior of the tree. The general direction of the passages male by the larva is 


perpendicular; while that of the exi Sas 
in fact to the nir. exit of the imago is horizontal—tle shortest way 


‘The second experimental year of the Curatorship having expired, Dr. 


Pranson read the subjoined report on the operations of the Museum for 
the past year. 


Report on the Museum of the Asiatic Society, by the Curator,— May 1837. 
At the conclusion of the term of my charge of the Museum last year I stated the 
improvements that had been made; and how much it was to be desired that it should 
not be allowed to fall back into the state in which I found it twelve months before. 
R am how again called upon to report progress, and to request your attention to 
form some arrangement by which the evils I then deprecated may be averted, and an 
improved method adopted, if you wish to alter that which has been followed for the 
past two years. J 
.- . The present state of your Museum may be mentioned ina few words. The arrange- 
‘ments of last year have been followed out, by improving the appearance of the 
apartments and by mathng the floors ; while by free ventilation the dampness, from 
; which so much inconyenience was formerly experienced, has altogether dissppenred, 
No enemy now remains indeed but the dust, which does much mi«chief by settling 
~ upon the specimens, and giving «a dingy appearance to them ; as welt as by frequent 
ng being required, nod the inevitable injury to which they are in consequence 
exposed. foil 
‘Improve ents have also been made in the eabinets. They have been all glazed 
and made ready for the reception of specimens, save one, which is nearly completed. 
= The subscription now op foot for this part of the Museum willrender it that can 
be wished. 
—s A great r aumber of specimens have been presented during the year; but owing to 
. the insufficient menns taken by their preseuaters to preserve them, only a portion 
cou! be made available to the purposes of the science. I may Here state that, pre- 
ations 2 whether of ekins or of insects, which have not been preserved by arsenical 
~ ‘SOAP by some preparation of arsenic, are not proof against the attacks of insects 
~ in t ae country ; ; even the so much vaunted solution of corrosive sublimate in spirits 
oft wine ‘is, ns I have fund after a fair trial, to be almost useless. But of the speci- 
¥ | mens p ee there have been mounted two hundred and thirty birds, ten of which 
a, ‘are © Jorge size ; ; twenty-cight mammalia, sad sixteca reptiles ; eight skeletons — 
= bes been prepared and articulated in the Museum ; viz, those of the Orang-outang, / 
s: the cow, the, aas, hog, adjutant, two terrapins and aturtle. These are complete, with 
o the pet Si of the first; and those who know by experience the labour of preparing 






















> “and. afterwards of joining togethi ir articulating ns it is technically ter red the 
bE ; bones of a skeleton especially in th try, will be able to appreciate the i} your of - 
‘aie. pages. to whouw the ‘praise of exect ‘ing the manual part of them be nes. The ~ 










. bone Ps 0 fw e Orang- -outang, were presented. by Mr. Fairn, but the , 
Pm 50 aving be en Seeghaernaed lost, they were restored in case — those ¢ > Sumatr 

| ue ‘ape in the Museum. | a ¥ roam oe 
“aeaegp skeletons there ae been amassa trentyten ethos ah 
timens ; Feros? of the skulls of  oerergearen aaa Lope the jaw of 
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_Independent f the above, Mr. Honason of Nipal sent a series of upwards of 
eighty well preserved skins of birds, with the intention of their being placed in the 
Museum, as the Originals from which some of the plates of his forthcoming great 
work have heen taken; but circumstances haviog rendered it desirable to send 
them for the examination of a naturMlist of eminence in England, they were, on his 
promising speedily to replace them, delivered over, by directions from the Secretary, 
for transmission there. 

With regard to the financial arrangements, the Secretary did not think himself 
empowered to advance for contingencies any sum beyond that voted by the Society, 
But that @um being nearly absorbed by the salarics of Mr. Boucnez and his 
nephew, whois employed to assist him, I have paid the remainder of the charges 
myself; and in this manner expended Co.'s Rs. 138 15 6, more than I have received, 

A few words may be expected from me as to the future management of the 
Museum. Much has been urged against expending the funds of the Society for this 
purpose; and «a strong protest on the same side, signed by five Members, has also 
been given in. So far as my own feelings are in question, I shall be happy to yield 
to this or any other view of the subject taken by the majority. Although I do.pot 
acree with those who think money ill expended, which is expended upon an object 
that contributes to further the pursuits of any considerable portion o¢ the Society. 
And my respect for the protest would not have been less had®it been signed by the 
older Members of the Society, instead of by those who had been elected only two 
or three mouths before the proceedings took place, against which they thought * 
proper to protest ; who mistook the mere lodgment of money in public securities 

* for a vested fund; ahd who had not, I believe, any one of them, ever seen the Museum 
previous to, or since the new arrangements were made ! Under these circumstances I 
am not inclined to ullgw much weight to the protest, nor to sacrifice our Museum in 
Sccordance with the views of the protestors, Itis true, a substitute for a Curator 
has been proposed in a committee, each member of which should undertake « par- 
ticular department ; and as a body assisting with their advice, and superintending 
the operations of the Curator, such a committee would be of great service; but as an | 
executive engine, a committee is alwnys worse than useless, aod I suticipate nothing 
but failure in the scheme. If your Curator is not a paid and responsible officer, you 
will, in effect, have no Curator at all; and if you have no Curator, you will have no 
Museum; while I am sure a Museum is. in the pregyat direction of men’s minds to- 
wards natural history, essential to the well-being, if not even to the existence of the 
Society. If our own funds cannot support our Museum as it shOuld be supported, 
we ought to apply to the Goverment to nesist us ; when, judging from the liberal 
wiews of scicace taken by the present Governor General, aad the anxiety he has 
evinced to encourage that of natarnl history in particular ; coupled with the fact 

that the Court of Directors have ever becn the patrons of zoological pursuits ; there 
is little fear of our making the application in wain. 1 think the advantages of adopt- 

ing this would be great and manifold ; our Museum would be placed on a 

1s ANE permanent footing ; and he the means of enhancing the prosperity of 
ion, and of conferring no light benefit upon the public: while we should 

ae ee ‘towipe off the reproach so rtpeatedly and justly thrown upon the name a 

of En ishmen in the East,—of leaving to distant nations the ade and the meee of iF 
gleaning in our own field the treasures of natural history, which we ourselves are 


indifferent and too ignorant to reap. | . we as Bevis 
Ped that the} y mmittee of Papers for 
Resolved, that the Report be referred to the Comm tee « od 
the aati SE itailes” such arrangement as the Society's funds may 
| permit for the maintenance of the Museum of natural bistory on the most 
r efficient footing. oe on — ‘ | s ; 
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Rain on March 22nd omitted, 0,4 inches.—There was a alight water 


oint observations are sometimes probably below the truth. 
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1.—Journal of a visit to the Mishmee hills in Assam, By Wa. Grir- 


Fitn, M.D. Madrus Medical Establishment. 


[In a letter to Captain F. Jexnxins, Political Agent, N. FE. Frontier; communi- 
cated by Government to the Asiatic Society, the Sth April, 1837.] 

In pursuance of my intention of visiting the Mishmee hills, as soon 
as the season was sufficiently advanced, I left this station on the 15th 
October, and proceeded up the ‘Brakmdpittra, or Lofit, to the mouth 
of the Karam Piunee, which we reached on the third day. I thence 
ascended this river, which is a mere mountain stream, for a similar 
period, at the expiration of which I had reached its extreme navyi- 
gable point at that season of the year, even for the small boats which 
Iemployed. At CAéonpdra the rapids of the Brahmapitra commence, 
and thence they increase rapidly in frequency and violence ; ; so much 
so, that the river is only navigable for small boats one day's te | 
above the mouth of the Karam. No villages exist on the great river, 
the extreme banks of which are clothed with heavy tree jungle. It. 
is much subdivided by islets formed of accumulations of sand and 
boulders : these islets being either scantily covered by coarse species 
of sugar, or tree jungle, or grass and tree jungle. The Karam is a 
considerable. stream, consisting of a succession of rapids; its banks 
are clothed with VGFY. heavy tree jungle, among which the simul*, 
tidalt, ‘and a species of alder occupy conspicuous places. On the 


‘second day of its ascent we reached the Kampteg village Palampan, 


situated about a mile inland 1 in a southerly direction ; it is small and 
no quence, although the RAja is of high rank. " 
Be Sir a ce ~ @: Diaebex beptaphyllum. + Sterculia sp, 
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- At this village my attention was first directed to,a very valuable na- 
tive dye, the room of the Assamese; with this dye all the deep blue 
cloths so much used by the Kamptees and Singphos are prepared. What 
is more curious, it belongs to a family (dAcanthacea), the constituents of 
which are generally devoid of all valuable propertics—it is a species of 
Ruellia, and is a plant hizhly worthy of attention. Leaving the boats, 
I proceeded up the Karam, the general direction of which is about 

+E. S. E.. and after a tedious march of five hours over small boulders, 
reached the first Mishmee village on the route. This village is called 
Jingsha, deriving its name, as ¢ppears to be always the case, from the 

Gam: it is about six miles from the foot of the hills—it is small, the 
number of houses not exceeding ten, and possesses apparently very 
few khets. ‘The Gam is a man of inferior note. After a halt of two 
daya, to enable my people to bring up the provisions, &c., I left for 
Brahma-kund, which, from Captain WiLcox’s description, I imagined 
to be the usual reute to the interior. Brahma-kiind lies to the E. N. 
E. of Jingsha, from which place it is distant by the path, which is very 
eircuitous, about twelve miles. The route at first follows another bed 

ot the Karam to the S. W., thence ascending the Daf Pdnee to the 
eastward, thence diverging to the north through a heavy tree jungle, 
and after traversing this for about an -hour ending at the kind, to 
which’ place the descent is step, but short. Of this celebr ated place 
much has been said, but no description at all answers to it, as at 
exists now. The scenery is bold, ‘the hills on either side of the river 
being very steep but of no great height, and the Adnd, or reservoir 
‘itself is totally lost in the contemplation of the immensely deep bed 
: he river and the gigantic rocks yisible in every direction, The 
e width of the bed of the river is certainly upwards of one 
dred yards, bit of this only the leit half i is occupied by the stream. 
Phe kind is contemptible, and unless the attention were especially di- 
.- A rected to. it, would quite escape observation. The Deo inee is a 

ae paltry attempt at a waterfall. The course of the river is. slow an 
cast sufficiently tranquil, but to the eastward there is a violent _ rapid 
poe | ending ‘about. sixty yards from the kind itself. This reservoir | owes 
ite yerietnn ce to the projection of two. rocks. into the Lohit ; ; at this 

% St lars Ft contains. but little \ water. The faqeer” s rock i isa huge mass 
Se terated meer its summit; its extreme apex is accessible, but with 
pad it le: not represent | Gothic spires, this appearance, $0 i 
ing oi fo sealdinetooe ACs sgeweatie sist 
o 
ce, ‘of which the most 
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remarkable is the existence of a sp' cies of maple and one of .rue; the 
former bein? an inhabitant of Nipal. the latter of considerable eleva- 
tions on the Khasiya ranges. I was met here by Taran Gam, the 
chief of the kand, who claims all the offerings invariably made to the 
deity by every native visitor of whatever rank or religion he muy be- 
After examining the adjoining hills, over which the route pursued 
by Lieutenant Witcox lay, I was convinced of the impracticability of 
proceeding, at least with the usual description of Assamese coolies, 
I was Darcie compelled to retrace my steps to Jingsha, having pre- 
viously arranged with Taran Gam for guides to shew me the usual 
route. At Jingsha I was delayed for several days in bringing up rice, 
which had been kindly forwarded from Sadiyad by Lieutenant Mictar, 
and without which I knew it would be ‘impossible to visit the interior; 
. From Jingsha I proceeded up the Karam in an easterly direggion, 
diverging thence up the Kuwssing Pdnee ina N. E. direction, thence 
skirting the foot of the hills, through remarkably heavy bamboo 
jungle. After a long march we descended a low hill to the Lai Pdnee, but 
at a higher point than any previously visited. The following day 4 
commenced the ascent, passing during the day a small Mishmee village 
without a name, and halting on the slope of a hill in heavy tree jungle. 
Commencing our march early next morning, we ascended and descend- 
ed several considerable hills, and at noon reached Deeling, the Dilling 
of Captain Writcox. This is a mall village consisting of a few 
houses, scattered in various directions, and opposite to it on the great 
mountain TAumathaya is another called Yeu: there is about this place 
a sood deal of cultivation. It was here that [ came upon the route 
previously followed by Captain Witcox. This I followed as far as 
GHALOoom's: itis correctly described in that officer’s memoir on Assam 
id the neighbouring countries. Our halts were as follows :—on ‘the 
third day the bed of the Lohit ; on the fourth at the mouth of the Lung; 
‘on the fifth at Guatoom’s, whose village has been removed to the 
banks of the LoAi¢, and at a distance of about one hour’s march in 
advance from the old site. From Gratoom’s I proceeded to Kuosna’s, 
whose village is on the north bank of the LoAit. I crossed the river, 
Which is here about forty yards wide, and as usual deep and tolerably 
rapid, on a bamboo raft, no one but the Mishmices venturing by the 
suspension canes, which are here stretched over @ spuce of about 
‘eighty yards, and at a formidable height from, the stream.” From 
Knosna’s I procecded to Parmsono's, whose village is ata much 
higher elevation than’ any of the others: but Primssone ‘wee unforta- 
ately absent. “This was the extreme point to which I was enabled 
2vu2 ¢. 
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to proceed, and after waiting three days for the arrival of the chief, 
I returned to Kuosna’s, where I met with PRiMsoNnG, Who had just 
returned from a visit to Tausona, na chief whose village is far in 
the interior. 


t had thus become acquainted with all the influential chiefs near our 
frontier, mnd by all I was received in a friendly and hospitable manner. 
In accordance with my original intentions, my attention was in the 
first place directed towards ascertaining whether the tea exists in this 
direction or not, and, as I have already informed you, I have every 
reason to think that the plant is unknown on these hills. From what 
L have seen of the tea on the plains, I am disposed to believe that the 
comparative want of soil, due to the great inclination of all the 
eminences, is an insuperable ojection to its existence. 

As | before observed to you, during my stay at Jingsha my curiosity 
had heen excited by reports of an incursion of a considerable force of 
Lamas into the Mishmee country. It hence became, having once 
established a footing in the country, a matter of paramount import- 
ance to proceed farther into the interior, and, if possible, to effect a 
junction with these highly interesting people; but all my attempts to 
gain this point proved completcly futile; no bribes, no promises 
would induce any of the chiefs to give me guides, even to the first 
Mishmee village belonging to:the Meyhoo tribe. I was hence com- 
pelled to content myself for the present, with obtaining as much 
information as possible relative to the above report, and I at length 
succeeded in gaining the following certainly rather meagre account. 

; The quarrel, as usual, originated about a marriage settlement between 
two chiefs of the Meyhoo and Taeen tribes : it soon ended in both parties 
coming to blows. The Meyhoo chief, Rooxina, to enable him at once 
to overpower his@enemies, and to strike at once at the root of their 
power, called in the assistance of the Lamas. From this country a 

srce of seventy men armed with matchlocks made an invasion, and, as 

was to be expected, the Taeen Mishmees were beaten at every pointand 

lost about twenty men. The affair seem to have come to a close about 

September last, when the Lamas returned to their own country.. 

Where it occurred I could gain no precise information, but it must. 
been several days’ journey in advance of the villages I visited., 

wa owing to the unsettled state of the country, resulting from. 

‘this fend, that I could gain no guides from the Digaroos, without whose — 

assistance in. thi m6st difficult country, I need scarcely say, that all. 

atte npts to advance would imi ypin,_Apese, people 
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from the vengeance of the Meyhoos when you are gone, and who is to 
insure us frodh a second invasion of the Lamas? Another thing to be 
considered is the influence even then exercised over the Mishmees 
near our boundaries by the Singphos connected with the Dupha Gam; 
but from the renewal of the intercourse with our frontier station, 
there is every reason for believing that this influence is ere this nearly 
destroyed. 


*I was, after various attempts, reluctantly obliged to give up the 
affair, although I am by no means certain that, had I known of the de- 
lay that would take place before I met Captain Hannay, a longer so- 
journ in the hills would not have been attended with Success. I returned 
by the same route, halting at Deeling to enable me to ascend the great 
mountain Thumathaya, on the top of which I passed one night, and the 
ascent of which in every respect amply repaid me for all difficulties 
incurred. On my return I visited Taran Gam’s* village, where I met 
several Singphos, who were engaged in the late troubles on the side 
of the Dupha, and which is reported to be the favorite haunts of 
a famous Singpho dacoit, Cuu’n Yu'na ; thence I returned to Jingshat 

‘Nature of the country. The country traversed during the above 
journey consisted of a series of ascents and descents, as must always 
evidently be the case where the route follows the course of a consi- 
derable river; for difficulty it cannot well be surpassed, this again 
depending on the proximity of the route to the LoAit. The only 
comparatively easy portion is that between Dat Pdnee and the place 
where we descended to the bed of the large river. The hills are 
invariably characterised by excessive steepness, and as the greater 
portion of the route winds round these eminences at some height 
above their bases, the marching is excessively fatiguing and difficult, 
tosay nothing of its danger. In very many places #"¥alse step would 
be attended with fatal consequences; in one place in particular, 
upwards of an hour was consumed in traversing a sheer precipice at a 
height: of at least one hundred feet above the foaming bed of the LoAit; 
the only support: being derived from the roots and stumps of trees 
and shrubs, and ‘the angular nature of the face of the rock, which is, 
1 believe, grey carbonate of lime: 

Paths. The paths’are of the very worst imafinable description, — 
always excessively narrow and overgrown by jungles in all directions. 
In very steep places the descent is assisted by hanging canes, which 
afford Lapin ~ dae No attempt is ever made ‘at clearing them of 
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any obstruction: indeed the natives secm to think that the more diffi- 
cult the puths the better, a greater security being thus dbtained from 
foreign invasion. Better paths do exist, and there is one in particular 
on the north of the Lohit. which is that commofly used by the 
Mishmeers when carrying cattle buck from the plains to’their homes. 
But it was mv fortune to be shown the very worst) althouch T 
escaped the cliff above alluded to by following on my return another 
but very circuitousroute. Up to Gnatoom’s old site the hills are nearly 
entirely clothed with dense tree jungle, the points of some being 
covered with a céarse grass; thence every step towards the eastward 
is accompanied by a most material improvement, the hills” presenting 
a very pleasing aud varied surface, and being only clothed with tree 
jungle towards their bases. The extreme summits of the loftiest are 
naked and rugged. 
\ Rivers and Torrents. The torrents which are passed between the foot 
of the hills and @qatoom’s are the Tussoo (Dissii of Witcox), which 
separates Thumathaya from Deeling, the:Lung and the O. Of these the 
Lung is the only one not fordable; the Mishmees cross it by suspension 
canes. I preferred constructing a rude bridge, which, as the torrent 
is divided by huge boulders, was neither a difficult nor a very tedious 
affair. The Tid-ding, which is of considerable size, is’ on the right 
bank of the river. Therills are frequent, especially towards the foot of 
the hills: I saw only one waterfall of any magnitude near the Tussoo - 
the body of wateris not great, but the height of the fall is certainly one 
hundred feet. The Lofit itself beyond the Lung is of no gfeat size, 
the average breadth of the stream at that season being from forty to 
fifty yards. At Gravoom’s its depth did not appear to exceed thirty 
feet. It is a curious fact, its temperature is lower than that of any of its 
tributaries. Afhough I have not seen the Disong, judging from the 
comparatively small size of the LoAit, the probability is much in favor 
of the foriser carrying, off the waters of the 7 san-poo.—PRIMSONG in- 
déed iliformed He that the @ohit above the Ghaloom Pdnee (Ghatoom 
Thee of Witcox) isan insignificant mountain stream. i 
Altitude of Mountains. Of the height of the various ridges sur- 
mounted “T con” give no idea: the only thermometer I had ‘was 
fortunately brok@i before my arrival at the Adnd. The high- 
ee unad was Lumplang-thaya; the next in height Thumathaya: 
bo show occasionally collects during thecold months. The 
if tter is completely bare towards its summit, the 
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_ Geology. Of the geology of these hills I_am unfortunately incompe-, 
‘tent to judge, nor was] ever enabled to muke a satisfactory collection, 
owing to the impossibility of procuring additional carriage. Jessie 

Zoology, Thaaubiettt Presented by the animal kingdom are cer- 
tainly not extensive either in number of species or of individuals. I 
observed no wild quadrapeds except monkeys apd an occasional 

, but bears are represented as tolerably. 






Squirrel; no tigers exist, 
Numerous. The number of birds which | succeeded an procuring: 
barely amounted to species. os | 

Botany. Of the botany it is not my intention here to give an 
extended necount. It is sufficient to state that it appears to have 
similar features with other portions of the Sué-Himalayan ranges. 
I did not reach the region of fir trees, hut I could plainly distinguish 
by the telescope the existence of very extensive forests on the loftier 
ranges. to the eastward. The families that have the most numerous 
representatives are Composite, Urticee, Balsamineg;, Cyt handiacea, 
Acanthacee, Graminee and Filices. The most interésting, chiefly, from. 
the iadicating elevation, or from their being usually associated with, 
climates similar to that of northern Europe, are Ranunculacee, includ- 
ing that valuable drug the Mishmee-Teefa, and the celebrated. poison 
Bee. Fumareacee, Violacie, Camelliacee, Hamamelidia, including the 
Bucklandia and Sedgwickia, Gentianee, Wacciuniacee, Campanulacea, 
Fhymalea, Juglandee, Cupulifere. The most unique plants is a new 
genus of Raffleseacea, like its gigantic neighbour of the Malayan 
Archipelago, a parasite, on the root of a species of vine. 


The natives of this portion of the range are divided into two tribes, 
Taeen or Digaroo and Mevhoo, these last tracing their descent from, 
the Dibong Mishmees who are always knewn by the term crop-haired. 
The Meyhoo, however, like the Taeens, preserve thir hair, wearing 
‘it generally tied in a knot on the crown of their head. The_appear- 
ance of both tribes is the same, but the language of the ‘Meyhoos is, 
verydistinct. They are perhaps the more pesentubgh the, Ps but 
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all passed the prime of life, there is but little doubt that he will soon 
become by far the most influential chief of his tribe. ‘ Both tribes 
appear to intermarry. The Mishmees are a small, activ e, hardy race, 
with the Tartar cast of features - they are excessively dirty, and have 
not the reputation of being honest, although, so far as I know, they are 
belied in this respect. Like other hill pe ‘ple, they are famous for the 
muscular development of their legs :—in this last point the women 
have generally the inferiority. They have no written language ;— 
their clothing is inferior; it is, however, made of cotton, and is of 
their own manufacture ;—that*of the men consists of a mere jacket 
and an apology for a dhoti,—that of the women is more cOpious, and 
at any rate quite decent: they are very fond of ornaments, especially 
beads, the quantities of which they wear is very often quite astonishing. 
They appear to me certainly superior to the A’bors, of whom, however, 
I have seen but few. Both sexes drink liquor, but they did not seem 
to me to be Sv addicted to it as is generally the case with hill tribes :-— 
their usual drink is a fermented liquor made from rice called month - 
this, however, is far inferior to that of the Singphos, which is really 
a pleasant drink. 

Religion, Of their religion I could get no satisfactory information :— 
every thing is ascribed to supernatural agency. Their invocations to 
their deity are frequent, and seem generally to be made with the view 
of filling their own stomachs with animal food. They live ina very 
promiscuous manner, one hundred being occasionally accommodated in 
asingle house. Their laws appear to be simple,—all grave crimes 
being judged by an assembly of Gams, who are on such occasions 
summoned from considerable distances. All crimes, including murder, 
are punished by fines; but*if the amount is not forthcoming, the 
offender is cut %up by the company assembled. But the crime of 
adultery, provided it be committed against the consent of the husband, 
is punished by death; and this severity may perhaps be necessary if 
we take into account the way in which they live. 

The men always go armed with knives, Lama swords, or Singpho 
dhaos and jances ; and most of them carry cross-bows—the arrows for 
these are short, made of bamboo, and on all serious occasions are 
mee ced poisoned With bee. When on fighting expeditions, they use 
, made of leather, which are covered towards the centre with 





the ‘raitlh of the porcupine. Their lances are made use only for 








rusting : the shafts are made either from the wood of the lawn 
‘Cari ota ureas) or that of another species of palma juce—they are 
with an iroh spike, and are of great use in the ascent of hills, 
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The Jance heads are of their own manufacture and of very soft iron: 
They have latterly become acquainted with fire-arms, and the — 
have mostly each a firelock of Lama construction. 

Their implements of husbandry are very few and rude. They have 
no metal utensils of their own manufacture —all their cooking being 
carried on in square capacious stone vessels, which answer their 
purpose very well. The population is certainly scanty, and may be 
estimated as follows :— 


TIMBRE ce ee as sede Webs eee lles ees ceed ce bbw ee hereat 50 
Ag ros sieeve WS a's 0 sld 06 100)0 clubs Oke oh ce Seed eewene 80 
SRI MIRON Clea a6 a bis's Shin's aeie-ode oe sade ae e's ne walomee BO 
BE I a gare ee 80 
PELIBRIRs 0.5. 60 00:45 0b44 44 w6 00 ceeebntrmoeestne 66,00, 005008 100 
PrimBOng, «+02 ce ee er ee cece eens cers meee asec eecssrescs 70 * 
460 


This must be considered as a rough satiate. ang ,prolsably is con- 
siderably exaggerated. 

The number of villages among which the above population ig 
distributed is seven, but it must be remembered that there are two 
other villages, namely, Meerisao and Rulings, close to the AAashas. 
By far the greater number of villages appear to be located near the 
banks of the Lofit ; I saw only one situated on the Leeng ; while on the 
summits of Tiumathaya, the villages Jingsha, Tapan, Deeling and Yeu 
consist of several houses, none, however, exceeding ten in number ; 
and Gua.oom's, KrasHa’s and Prtmsone’s consist each of a single 
house. The houses in the former case resemble a good deal those of 
the Singphos, and are of variable size; -in the latter case the house is 
of enormous length, this depending on thg rank of the possessor, and 
capable of accommodating from eighty to one hugdred and sixty 
persons,—all are built on machauns, constructed almost entirely with 
bamboo, divided into compartments and thatched with the leaf of a 
marontaceous plant (arrow-root family) likewise found in Assam; this. 
being again covered, at least in some instances, with the leaves of a 
species of ratan. The leaf of the former answers its purpose admir- 
ably both as to neatness and durability, and forms an excellent protec- 
tion against ‘the rain. Kuasna's house is certainly one hundred and 
sixty feet in length ; it is divided into twenty apartmients, all of which 
open into a passage : "generally it would appear on the right side of 
the house as one enters, along which the skulls and jawbones of the 
yarious cattle killed during the 2 possessor’ s life time are arranged. In 
each « spartment Shope s ry square fire-place, consisting merely of earth, 
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about which the bamboos are cut away. As no exit for the smoke is 
allowed, the air of the interior ie dense and oppressitc, and often 
exceedingly painful to the eyes. 

Domestic animals. ‘Their live-stock consist chief y of hogs, mathoons, 
a noble animal intermediate between the bull and buffalo, and fowls. 
Of these the hogs are the most common—they are easily procurable; 
but they are not at all disposed to part with the fowls, which they say 
is the favorite food of the deity. I was hence frequently reduced to 
eat pork, which seemed to me, no doubt, on account of its ‘vile 
feeding, very unwholesome. On my arrival at each village a hog was 
killed as a matter of course, of which a portion was presented to me, 
and a portion to my people. In one case only a young mathoon was 
killed ; in all these cases, the fiesh is immediately cut up and devoured 
as so0n as possible. Their cooking is very rude, chiefly consisting of. 
minces. Chowrie-tailed cows are only to be met with farther in the 
interior. * = 

Their dogs are of the ordinary pariah kind. Cats are uncommon. 
* Among the skulls ranged in their houses, those of several other 
kinds of cattle occur, including the cows of the plains, and the buffa- 
lo; the remainder are procured entirely from Lama, 

Cultivation. Their cultivation is scanty, apparently not sufficient to 
supply even their wants, and carried on in a very rude way. The 
most favorable places are of course selected, either on the slopes of 
the hills or on the occasionally more level patches, and joining the 
Lohit. ‘The soil in almost all cases consists of a thin superstratum of 
vegetable mould. Some of the villages are in possession of a good sort 
of hill rice, but the chief cultivation is of bobasd*, goomdan} or Indian 
corn, khoneet and two or three still inferior grains. Tle villages 
situated at low“elevations produce excellent yams and aloos of seve- 
ral kinds. They are unacquainted with wheat, barley, &c.; nor 
have they even taker’ the trouble to obtain potatoes. The capability 
of the country up to the point to which I searched, is not great, but 
thence the landscape is at once sufficient to convince one that the 
improvement is rapid as one proceeds to the eastward. 

- Of kanee a small quantity is cultivated, chiefly however for sale to 
the Singphos, altjough many of the natives are great opium caters. 
They cultivate a sufficient quantity of cotton for the ‘manufacture of 
‘their own clothing, but it scems to be of inferior quality. Tobacco 18 

oe ay 2 ye be ly cultivated. 
in great request, still it does not seem to regularly ' 

oth sexes, young and old, are determined smgkers ; their pipes are 
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chiefly of Singpho manufacture; the poor classes contenting them- 
‘selves with those made from bamboo. =. 

Granaries. I should have mentioned that the produce of their fields 
is kept in small granaries, at some distance from their houses ; ‘and it 
is a regulation calculated to prevent quarrels, that each wife, (for they 
tolerate polygamy,) has her distinct granary. Their bridges have 
been well described by Captain Wutcox ;—the passage of that at 
Guatoom’s which is full seventy yards in length, occupying from two 
to two and half minutes. The articles in the greatest request among 
them are salt, woollen clothing, printted cottons, and glass beads of 
various colors. Of the existence of salt, within their own boundaries 
they are unaware; generally they have none. Occasionally they pro- 
eure Lama rock-salt, which is (in bulk) of a reddish color, from being 

_ mixed up with a red earthy substance somewhat aromatic. For these 
they exchange cloths of their own making, and their three staple 
articles, mishmee-leeia, ce, and geitheoon, which arg, en fact, at present 
the only valuable known products of the country. 

With Lama they carry on an annual trade, which apparently takes 
place on the borders of either country. In this case mishmee-teeta, 
is the staple article of the Mishmees, and for it they obtain dhaos or 
straight long swords of excellent metal and often of great length: 
copper pots of strong, but rough make, flints and-steel, or rather steel 
alone, which are really very neat and good; warm woollen caps, 
coarse loose parti-colored woollen cloths, huge glass beads, generally 
white or blue, various kind of cattle, in which Lama is represented as 
abounding, aod salts. I cannot say whether the Lamas furnish flints 
with the steel implements for striking light; the stone generally used 
for this purpose by the Mishmees is the nodular production from 
Thumathaya,—and this, although rather frangible, afi€wers its purpose 
very well ; with the Singphos they barter elephaut’s teeth, these animals 
being found in the lower ranges, for slaves, dhaws, and buffaloes. 

With the Khamtees they appear to have little trade, although there 
is aroute to the proper country of this people along the Ghaloom Pinee, 
or Ghaloom Thee of Wi.cox's chart; this route is, from the great 
height of the hills to be crossed, only available during the hot 
months. | | | oat > wl 

With the imhabitants of the plains they carry on an annual trade, 
«which is now renewed after an interruption of two years, exchanging 
eloths, Lama swords, spears, mishmee-teeta, bee, which is in very 
sgreat request, and gertheana much esteemed by the natives for its 
peculiar and rather pleasant smell, for money (to which they begin to 
2x2 
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attach great value), cloths, salt and beads: when a sufficient sum of 
money is procured, ‘they lay it out in buffaloes and the country cattle. 
| Political relations. With reference to their political relations they 
were all—at least all those near our froutier—active supporters of 

he Dupha Gam, to whom they rendered very effectual assistance in 

, € erection of stockades, although they declined fighting. Formerly 
the Raja of Assam exercised almost exclusive control over them, 
entirely, as it appears, from making their most influential chiefs trifling 
annual presents of one or two buffaloes. With our government their 
intercourse has, as I before mentioned, been entirely interrupted during 
the last two years ; at present, however, they appear inclined to pay all 
proper respect to the Assamese authorities. From the active assist- 
ance they rendered Dupha Gam, and in the second instance to put 


an uppediment in the way of the trade ofslaves, it is obviously of. 


importance to keep them in this friendly state, and this would be best 
done by adopting ghe plan followed during the times of the Rajas:of 
this portion of Assam; and with this view I would beg to direct your 
attention to Guwatoom, Kuosna, and Paimsono: of these three, 
Knosna is perhaps pobagesed of the greatest influence, but he is 
getting old and inactive. The same may be said of Gratoom, his 
younger brother. The most active, ambitious, and enterprising man 
is certainly Paiusone, who is still young; and as he evidently looks up 
to the possession of the chief authority among the Gams, any favor 
‘shewn to him would render him a steady friend. He is the only chief 
‘I saw who is in the habit of visiting Lama. It was from materials 
‘given by him that Captain Wricox drew up that portion of his map 
“which has reference to the course of the Lohit, and it is through him 
‘alone that we may look forward to becoming acquainted with the 
io ‘country y of the Mamas. He is, in fact, far superior to all the rest in 
“talents and information, and, as a proof of his activity, he has just 
e Weneenen the Hookum | territory, where he saw Captain Hannay, 














( ‘and whither he had no doubt followed the Dupha Gam. So long 
| seers as the Mishmees are in relation with the Singphos, so long will 

‘there be a ready way in which to dispose of slaves by the Singphos, 
y ‘a people on whom no dependence is to be placed. At the period of 
as fay vs ‘to Kuasna, I saw a slave who had been actually sold by 


Singer a residing within our territory, within the last six months. 
a he clit are ‘they are, and always have been, engaged 
apart this tribe, ; both Mooghoos and Digaroos 
“ut fear: _ their inrosds have caused the latter tribes 
the Digaro ) mountains, and-D-ate told that 
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at this time none are to be found; to the westward of the Zid-ding, 
With the Lamas, as I have before observed, they are at present at 
rupture; and protection might be promised them against the inroads 
of either people, such protection being chiefly limited to the loan of 
old muskets and ammunition. Itis chiefly owing to their proximity 
to the Lamas, that the country of the Mishmees, as being the most 
feasible route thither in this direction, is worthy of attention. » It is 
obvious from all accounts that the Lamas are a very superior race, and 
that they greatly resemble the Chinese. It would hence be highly 
desirable to open a trade between Upptr Assam and Lama, and to this 
I really see no insurmountable objection. The great object to be first 
attained is personal communication with these people, and | have every 
reason to believe that through the influence and aid of Paimsone, who 
_is well acquainted with them, that I should be able to accomplish this. 
On this subject, however, I have already addressed you officially. — 
Primsonc, in the event of the non-consent of the other chiefs, has 
promised to take the responsibility on himself, and as the route he has 
promised to take me leads across the termination of the Himdlayas, and 
ends in some distance from the southern extremity of the valley, in 
which the inhabitants of this portion of -Lama reside, he could neces- 
sarily act independently of them; almost all the Meyhoo chiefs, from 
whom the chief opposition is to be apprehended, being located along 
the Lohit to the westward of the junction of the Gihaloom Panee. 
Having once gained access to the valley, a return could be effected 
along the banks of the Lofit, so as to materially increase our know- 
ledge of that river. From my knowledge of the Mishmees I am 
confident that the slightest care would ensure me from any attempts 
at treachery. Open hostilities they would never attempt, and as there 
would be no crossing of any considerable river, no #ttempts could be 
made, as they, the Meyhoos, appear to have intended in Captain 
Witcox’s instance, on the party when subdivided. The hasty retreat 
of this officer has been attended with unfortunate results in increasing 
the fear which the Digaroos entertain for the Meyhoos. 

» With reference to my making the attempt, I can only say that sixty 
maunds of rice are already lodged within the hills, and my orders are 
only necessary to cause its transportation to the Millages of KnosnHa, 
‘Guatoom, and Primsonoe. Thus one great obstacle in all hill expedi- 
tions is already removed. Primsone has engaged to provide me with 
‘men for the transports of my carriage and the necessary presents ; 
thus) I shall run ‘but little risk from detention owing to the sickness or 
Jaziness of coolies. In short, the only thing likely to interrupt my 
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progress will be sickness; but having once reached Primsone’ 8, safety 
would be perhaps insured. I speak here in allusion to the season, the 
route being, from the great height of the mountains to be crossed, only 
practicable during the rains. I shall close this portion of my letter 
With a few remarks on the Lamas, for which I amindebted to - 

~ Pamsonc. He describes them as resembling the Chinese, whose 
peculiar manner of wearing their hair they adopt; the country is very 
populous, the houses well built, and the people are well supplied with 
grain, the staple one being rice. They are of a large stature, well 
clothed, wearing Chinese trousers and shoes, navigating their rivers 
by means of boats, and using horses, of which they possess three 
varieties, as beasts of burthen. They possess in addition, no less than 
Seven kinds of cattle. They distil ardent spirits, and their manufactures, 
which are numerous, are said to be very superior. 

On my arrival at Jingsha, | determined on crossing the country 
towards Besa, ehavi ing heard that tea existed in this direction, 
Leaving. Jingsha, I “proceeded up the Karan to the east, thence diverg- 
ing to the south along the now nearly dry bed of the Kampiee. During 
the march I passed one small Singpho village, and in the. evening 
arrived at Onsa, the Jargest Singpho village I ever saw. On the 
following day I left for Suttoon, and after a march of three hours halted 
beyond Suttoon close to the head of the Tenga Panee. From this, on 
the following day, I proceeded crossing the Tenga Pdnee, the course of 
which I followed for some distance, thence diverging to the S. W. 
towards. the Minaboom range through excessively heavy bamboo 
jang e. On, reaching the Muttock Pdaee 1 ascended its dry bed for 

distance until we reached the hills. This range, along which I 
proceeded some distance, is entirely sandstone, and in no part exceeds 
five hundred. feat. in height; thence descended and arrived at the 
Meerep Pdnee, in the bed of which we halted. The next day carried 
mesiter. slong march to Beesa, the course first Javing down the Meerep 
| thence to the westward and through a very low and 1 uninterest- 

ing and |nearly uninhabited country. We emerged from the jungle about 

an mile and a half above Beesa, to which place our course lay along the 
nearly dry bed of. rt larger now small Dihing. _ This river, 
whic asaya last year. drained . great portion of the Singpho country 
on ‘al is side of she, Rathaye sanmtesih ee ee 
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~ The valley occupied ‘by the KiAakoo Singphos; which I had: thus 
tibeded: ‘is boundedto the N. E. by the Mishmee mountains, and to the 
5S. W. by the Mimtoom range ; it is of a triangular form, and not of 
any great extent: it is drained by the 7 enga Pdanee. Vhe whole valley 
is comparatively high, and may be considered as a low table land : itis 
“ jhcomparably the finest part of our territory inhabited by Singphos, 
that I have yet seen: between Jtusa and Lattora, I passed, although it 
was a short march, five large villages ; and whatever the case may be 
with the other portions of our Singpho territory, this valley is very 
populous and highly flourishing. Luttoka is a village of no’ great size + 
formerly Luttora Gam was the chief of the whole valley, but his 
followers, since the affair of the Dupha Gam, have divided them- 
selves between Itusa and Ittanshantan’ Gams who are friendly to our 
Government. 

From Itasa Gam I met great attention ; from Luttora Gam? until 
lately an avowed enemy to our Government, I recemed & visit, being 
the first he ever paid toany officer. He made the usual professions of 
submission; but on my telling him that he should send in his submis- 
sion to the officers at Sadiyd, he replied very quietly, that he must 
first communicate with the Dupha Gam. (Latterly I understand that 
he has sent his submission in to the Political Agent.) He was attended 
with a considerable number of men armed with lances and dhaos. He 
is a large, ruffianly-looking man, nearly blind, and for a Singpho very 
dirty. He was attended with an adherent of the Dupha Gam, who had 
just returned from Hookum. This man descanted on the general satis- 
faction given to the chiefs about Hookum by the presents of Captain 
Hannay, and he said that all the chiefs had agreed to bury the re- 
membrance of all former feuds in oblividn. 

~The chief cultivation of the valley is that of ahoo @han, the fields of 
which are numerous and extensive. 

“The manners of the Khakhoos are the same as those of the other 
Singphos; they are represented, however, as excelling these in treachery 
and cruelty. I met with no opposition on the journey, although I was 
attended by only sixteen Donaniers ; and although, as I have since as- 
certained, my adoption of this route caused great offence to the chiefs: 
one of whom’ sent a letter of remonstrance to the officers at Sadiyd, 
They have a great number of Assamese slaves, and there is but little 
doubt that the practice of slave-selling still exists among them. In fact 
a Donanier from Chykwas was actually obliged to place himself “under 
my protection. None of the villages are stockaded. Luttora is ona 
strong site, being built on a steep eminence nearly surrounded by two 
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small ‘Streams; and as the ascent is steep, although not freat, it is 
difficult of access, and might be well defended. 5 

I gained no clue to the actual existence of the tea, although “te 
yellow soil was not unfrequent towards the head of the Tenga Panee. 
The Minaboom range, as I have above observed, is of no considerable 

» height; it is covered with tree jungle, among w hich occurs a species 
of dammai, amagnolea, and one or two species of oak. 

On arriving at Beesa I heard that Mr. Bavucer was at Fingree, and 
as that gentleman had previously expressed a wish that I should give 
my opinion on his mode of tea culture, 1 immediately determined 
on proceeding thither: with this view [ left for Rapoo, which I reached 
in two ordinary marches. There visited the tea, and then left for 
Rapoodoo. Uere also I visited the tea, which is abundant, appearing 
to me the best of that produced in the Singpho territory ;—the soil is 
precisely the same, in all its external characters, as that of the other 
tea localities® . 

The tea plant being certainly adapted to some degree of shade, the 
free exposure to the sun seems wrong in principle, evidently producing 
a degree of coarseness in the leaves, totally incompatible, I presume, 
with the production of fine flavored teas. 

- From this place I proceeded through heavy jungle, uninhabited 
except by elephants, for two days, literally cutting my way where the 
tracks of the elephants were not available owing to their direction. 
Our course being determined by that of the Didora, on the evening 

of the second day we arrived at Choakree Ting in the Muttock country, 

‘ and halted on the Rolea Panee. The third day, after a very long 
* march of nearly twenty miles, carried me close to Ranga gurrah. On 
reaching this I found that Major Wuire was expected daily, but that 

_ Mr. Bruce had élready returned to Sadiya. | 

=f, had the pleasure of accompanying Major Wurre three days we 
my arrival to Tingree, from which place we returned, .direct 

Sadiyd, the march occupying three days. pee 
The greater part of Muttock which I had tas an opportunity of 

a seeing may be characterised as capable of producing — tea, the soil 
ve, being i in almost every instan that vellow color, hitherto. found to. } 
a ee so° characteristic of the t alities. To this the only except ions 
Asaph the swampy ravines, which are occasionally of great extent. 
+ portions consist” of rather high plains, covered with tall 
ras ve "a and intersected here and there with pempmistsianett 
It nee ee a cpl snnids og i Sei 





















may be considered as a well-governed flourishing district. But on 
this point J need not detain you, as the nature of the district is suffi- 
ciently well known. 

The villages passed between Beesa and Muttock are few: the first id 
a small temporary village occupied by Nagas, about ten miles from 
Beesa, The next is Dhompoan, a large Singpho village, half way 
between the Naga village, and Rapoo, Rusoo; and, lastly, Rupddoo. 
Between this and Choakri Ting no villages occur. 











Il.—Corrected Estimate of the risk of life to Civil Servants o; 
Bengal Presidency. By H. T. Painsur, Esq. Sec. to Govt. &e. 


In the number of this Journal for July, 1832, some Tables were 
published showing the risk of life amongst Civil Servants on, the 
Bengal Establishment, and in a short article the principles were 
explamed upon which the tables had been framed. The method 
adopted gm that article for computing the risks of life in the Civil 
service of the Bengal Presidency has met the entire approbation of the 
most able actuaries in England, and the tables have not only been 
adopted as affording the best estimate forthcoming of the chances of 
lifeamongst personsin good circumstances in the climate of India, but 
attempts have likewise been made to apply the same method of compu- 
tution to other services. Amongst others, Mr. Curnin has, we under- 
stand, successfully computed tables framed on the same principles for 
the Military Services of all the three Presidencies of India, from the 
year 1765 to the present date,—a work of immense labour, the results 
of which we hare seen in abstract, and lament that the publication of 
them has been so long delayed. As ofir Civil Service tables have 
thus acquired. an importance, as well from the use lade of them by 
insurance offices, as from the application of the principle to the 
construction of other tables, we have deemed it necessary, now that 
another lustrum of five years has passed since they were framed, to 
republish them, completed to the close of 1836, and to'draw attention 
a second time to the method adopted intheir construction. We will not 
conceal that a. principal motive with taking this trouble is that 
we have discovered some errors in the bles of 1832, and therefore 
are anxious to supercede it for. practical use by supplying one> 
more accurate. We are glad also to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to "point the attention of public officers and persons of intelligence at_ 
other Presidencies to the expediency of keeping registers and framing — 
similar tables for the different services with which they may be con-— 
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nected. Jn a very valuable paper drawn up by Mr. Gaurriru Davies 


for the Bombay Civil Fund, a form of register is given, which, if duly 
kept, will afford the means of constructing accurate tables for any 
purposes framed precisely upon our principle, and this table may be 
adopted for a regiment or for any number of persons circumstanced 
alike—that is, when in a condition to yield a fair average of casualties, 
just as well as for a service constituted like the Civil Services of the 
different Presidencies. The only thing to be attended to is, that in 
like manner as a separate page in the service registers ought to be 
sct apart for the nominations of Civil Servants for each year, because, 
forg acility of computation, we assume them to be of persons of the 
Same average age, so 2 Separate page must be assigned to persons of 
the same age when the register is formed for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the risks of life amongst persons promiscuously selected, and not 
of utiiorm or nearly corresponding ages. 

As it is of importance that this should be well understood, and 
because we wish to” inculcate the expediency of framing tables of the 
same kind not only for his Majesty's and for the Native regiments, 
but likewise for the natives of cities and towns in different parts of 
India, we shall devote a few words to a little further explanation of the 
registers we recommeltd to be kept. The following is the form into 
which any number of names upon which it is desired to obtain ‘life 
results of any kind may be entered, taking care only, as before pointed 
out, that those entered in the same page are always of the same age 
at the time of first registry. 
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giving in each the fact of the individual having outlived that year oF 
not, or any dther circumstance or event, must afford the means of 
computing the different accidents of life for every age that may be 
reached by the persons so registered, and the results of one page may 
be combined with those of any other by adding the sum at the bottom 
of the page to the proper colum ith reference to age of such other 
page, and by taking out of the whole the number of deaths or of mar- 
riages or of the births of children, male or female, or of any other ac- 
cident of life that may be recorded in the column to compare with the 
sum of the lives of the age in both pages or of as many pages as may 
be brought into the computation. — 
We presume that every insurance office keeps registers framed upon 
this principle, but we wish to see them extended to the Army and 
likewise to some thousands of natives in towns and in the ingerior, 
with a view to obtaining the materials for computing the risks and 
accidents of life amongst these classes at differen’ ages, in respect to 
which we are at present without any materials for framing a table or 
estimate of any kind. 
aa The tables given in Captain Henperson’s article upon the subject 
of the value of life in India, published in the last volume of the 
Researches of the Asiatic Society, though framed with great labour, 
are defective i inthis point*. They afford general averages of the value 
of life amongst certain classes, but not of the value of life at each year 
of age, which is a most essential circumstance ; and for insurance offices 
or for institutions which deal in annuities, the risks with reference to 





age are. the main and most important, if not the only, matter for 


consideration. ——*. 

It is to be observed that it will not be possible to frame registers 
retrospectively for any class of persons, unless from peculiar circum- 
stantes a given number of names with the age of each individual can 
be entered for any specific past date, and these can be followed out 
in all their Sercumatances to the date of the formation of the regis- 
ters. This is. the principle upon which the previous and present 
tables have been framed for the Bengal Civil Service, and upon which 
similar tables have been made for the Army. The nominations of 
each “year | to, the ‘different services being fixed and known, and the 


© Capt. Desavsrannie. tables for the Madras army are an exception to this 
‘apmarke WEN are capeed by years of service on our prisciple, but the results of 
the first of th © series give ratios of deaths for those years: which cast a 
bt ‘on be accuracy of the whole | table. Mr. Gonpon’s aemay table is of too 
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power existing of tracing almost every nominee, the registers have 
been made up for past years as completely and accurately as if the 
nominees of the present year were to be followed prospectively through 
their career of service to the time of their deaths or retirements. The 
same principle may perhaps be adopted in framing regimental regis- 
ters retrospectively for privates and non-commissioned officers, 
because each individual can similarly be traced, and his age at the 
time of enlistment or of arrival in India will be on the regimental 
rolls ; but no materials will be any where forthcoming from which to 
do the same for any class of natives, unless it be for the tenants of 
the different jails during the period of their confinement for debt or 
under criminal sentences. =_ 

Having premised the above femarks on the general applicability of 
the method of computation adopted for ascertainment of the risks of | 
life amonget Bengal Civil Servants, it remains to give the amended 
table, framed from the registers prepared in the Secretary’s office at 
Calcutta for the Bengal Service from 1790 to 1836. The number of 
individuals of the class whose names are registered, and who have 
given to our table a first year of life, is new very nearly 1000*, and 

e average of the first five years is consequently framed on a total 
of 4525 lives. To the end of the 20th year the number of annual 
lives now exceeds 300, and the five years’ averages are up numbers 
100 at the 








a end of the 30th year, only affording for the five years’ average of that 


period of life as many as 660 lives. For the succeeding five years - 


r ‘the, average - is reduced to actual casualties upon 299 lives, and after 
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‘the numbers are too small to afford any data that = bat relied 
pon. - 

o. the corrected estimate now given of the rake te. life in the 
Bengal: Civil Service, we have added a column for, ret ements,. _in.or- > 
der that th the curious in Europe may build ingenious speculations 
aRgesgPed ‘Iti is mortifying to observe that the t total sl number of these 
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does not equal one half of the deaths, but this statement we would re- 
mark is not ftamed to show the chance an individual entering the Ben- 
gal Civil Serviee has of retiring with a fortune. For the exhibition of 
that result a very different table must be prepared, framed on the 
principle of following out the nominations of those particular years of 
which all the nominees are expended by death or retirement. There 
are four years in this predicament, the results of which give the fol- 
lowing ratios of deaths to retirements. 


? 
































Deaths. Retirements. 
Nominations. Before In or after Before In or after 
20th year. 2uth year. 20th year. 20th year. 
— eemnfeees | 0 eee | ee 
1790 19 by 4 2 6 
1792 Ii8 5 2 2 9 
1794 26 12 5 5 or 
17958 32 8 S 6 10 
ee Ee eee et <ETeT SCS: —c_-__ 
95 33 18 \ 29 
51 at 


From this it would appear that out of ninety-five Bengal nomina> 
tions the deaths are 517 0r more than half; the retirements are 
44, of which 15 occurring before the 20th year cannot be considered 
as retirements with fortunes made in India. Twenty-nine, however, out 
of 95, or somewhat less than one-third, is the proportion of retirements 
with fortune afforded by the results of these four years. 

To return, however, to the life tables: we have not thought it worth 
while to publish on this occasion the extended tables in which the 
reswts of each individual year have been combined for the formation 
of the corrected géneral result now exhibited, These exist tcegether 
with elaborate registers with the name of every Bengal Civil Servant 
inscribed ready to he referred to by any person desirous of looking 
further into the detail, We explained fully in the article of July, 1832, 
the method we had followed in extracting and combining these 
results, and i it would be an unnecessary repetition therefore to follow 
the process of computation again through each of the stages. We 
conclude with expressing our desire that the present table may super- 
cede altogether Table III. of the article of July, 1832, and we vouch for 
its superior and, we believe, perfect accuracy. The quinquennial 
percentage: is carried only to the thirteenth year of residence or 49th 
of life. The results of Meet years are gathered into our per- 
centage for the whole. a 
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Amended Table for shewing the risks of life in the Bengal Civil Service, 
“founded on the actual casualties upon the nominations Made to that 
Service from 1790 fo 1836, the first year being computed from the 
Ast January, shag the year of nomination. 
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Ill.—A Grammar of the Sindh language, dedicated to the Right Honor- 
able Sir. Roseatr Grant, Governor of Bombay. By W.H. WATHEN, 
Esq. 

It has been often paradoxically asserted, that those who have the 
most to do, contrive also to have the most leisure. The maxim will 
admit of as easy illustration in India as elsewhere, and may be support- 
ed by the highest examples, if it be conceded that the office of Secretary, 
or Minister, to an Indian Government requires a full allotment of time, 
an ample share of mental and mechanical exertion; for the Secre- 
tariat of either Presidency may be refrarded as the fountain head of 
authorship on all Indian subjects, literary, political or historical. We 
need not recapitulate digests of law, Hindu and Musulm4n; narratives 
of campaigns ; schemes of fiscal administration, which may naturally 


enough emanate from such sources ; but in pure literature, editorship 


of oriental publications, and translations therefrom, our Secretaries 
have ever occupied the foremost rank. - 

The present production of the Chief Secretary at Bombay is only a 
fresh instance of the talent and industry which.in India is sure to 
win the reward of high appointment ; but it is deserving of more than 
ustal encomium, being a work of sheer labour and troublesome 
compilation, unsweetened with the associations of the annalist 
depicting events on which the fate of empires rested ;—unenlivened 
by the - ingenuities of antiquarian speculation or the romance of 
mythologic fiction. His has been a dry labour of utility, not of love, 
‘to facilitate the intercourse of Europeans with the inhabitants of 
Sindh and the adventurous merchants of Shikar and Midtan."” It 





is a sequel to the famous Indus-navigation treaty ;—one better calcu- 


lated to effect a mutual understanding titan the diplomatist’s negocia- 
tion with its uncompromising tariff! That it serves as a faithful 
interpreter, we have at this moment the best testimony to offer in 
a letter from an officer now travelling on the Jndus, who says, “* The 
Sindhi grammar-does not contain a mistake, and I have never found 
myself at a loss, with a knowledge of its contents.” It may seem 
extraordinary that such a work should have been wholly compiled at 
a distance fr om, and by one who has, we believe, never visited, the 
country ; but ra is explained t by the constant resort of the Sindhis to 
Bombay, where for the last 20 or 30 years at least 10,000 persons, the 





greater part of the population of Tatta, have become domiciled, speaks 


r ing. - their own tongue. | 
= coats is. spoken ‘“* through the whole province “ae 


Sindh, and es said to be understéod as far north as the territories of 
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Bana'wat Kuan, the Derdjat, and Miultdn ; it prevails westward in 
Cutch-Gandava, Shdl, Mastiing and Pishin ; eastward ip Cutch it is 
spoken with some slight variations in isimation and accent.”” 

May we not yenture to extend these boundaries, if not of the precise 
idiom, at least of the connected dialects of the Sindié language ?— 
Have not the words Sindhi and Hind{ a common origin, the permuta- 
tion of the A and s being nothing more in fact than the same difference 
of dialect which is preserved to this in the twin names of the river, 
Sinde and Jndus ? ‘This at least is one of the most plausible theories 
of the origin of the name of India, and it is supported by innumerable 
examples of Zend and Persian words, in which the aspirate has taken 
the place of the Sanscrit sibilant. 

‘The commercial celebrity of the Hindus in all ages attaches with 
unsigepished force to the SindéA and Marwdr merchant of the present 
day. “They have their branch kothis not only throughout Upper India, 
but in: Calcitta, Bombay, and wherever commerce is active. Theirs 
may be said to be the very language and archetype of hoondee circu- 
lation—the monopply of banking business throughout the country. 
“‘The adventurous nations of Shikdrpur and Miiltan are spread in 
colonies throughout the whole of the extensive provinces of Central 
Asia, and form the chief medium for commercial transactions in those 

_countries. They are to be found in Russia, at " Astrakhan, through 
Baluchistda and Seistdn, as well as at Hirdt, and Bokhdra<: they pos- 
sess political influence occasionally with the chiefs of those countries, 
from their command of capital, and their frequently taking farms of 
the revenues. Travellers starting from Shikdrpur or Multan (add 

“ Bombay, Calcutta, or Benares) might from them obtain bills of ae 
| on Russia, | Persia, Khordsan, ‘and Central Asia.’" 

e neighbousing province of Gujerat is equally Salabia tan fii itis 
outs commercial enterprize. We learn from Hamiuron, that the 
nerous tribes of banyas, named banyans by the English, are indi- 
“genous, to this part of India, whence they have travelled to all parts 
7 of the continent, and formed settlements, ‘* where their descendants 
4 continue to speak and write the Gujerdti tongue, which ll be — 

aa nounced the grand mercantile language of Indian marts*.” | 
5 eeeiethe foreign commerce of India the mouths of the Jndus pro- 
_ held long precedence to Gujerat, Cambay, and Bar A, the 
“4 Bar U. apt ARRIAN, which, more distant from Arabia and the Persian 
Rs —S al a u Id ES ers knowledge and boldness of 
- navigation. indeed it is a curious fact, that Patala, the seaport: on 
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the Jndus, still famous in ALExXANDER’s time, should no longer be 
mentioned by the author of the Periplus, in whose time Minagara 
(Mahd Nagar ?) had become the capital of the country. 

Pdtala, in further support of our argument that Sindh was one 
focus of Jndian civilization and colonization, is accounted by the 
Hindus the seat of government of the very founder of the Solar races, 
the Rajpits of modern India ; Mr. Csoma Kéardés extracts the fol- 
lowing particulars regarding it from the Tibetan authorities. 

** Potala or Potalaka (Tib. ™ °QE4 gru-hdsin, or vulgo kru-dsin, 
boat-receiver, a haven or port) is the hame of an ancient city at the 
mouth of the Jndus river, the residence of Ixw<xvu and his descen- 
Gants of the Suryavamsa. Four young princes (who afterwards were 
surnamed Sua’xra) being banished frém that city by their father, 
took refuge in Kosala on the banks of the Bhagirathi river (in the 
modern province of Rohilkhand) and built the city of Capilavastu. 
The residence of the Dalai Lama at Lassa (built abeut the middle of 
the 12th century) is likewise called Potala, 2Y¥-r%y, because Cuen- 


REZIK (33° Lay siaaiy) the patron of the Tibetiang, the spiritual son 
of AmiTAsuHa, is said to have resided at Potada in ancient India, and 
to have visited Jidef from that place*.” 

The Sindhian origin of the Rajpit tribes derives no inconsiderable 
support from the evidence of the grammar and vocabulary before 
us. Here we find the mass of the language (excluding of course the 
Persian infusion) merely a little different in spelling and inflexion from 
the Brijbhdka or pure Hindi of Upper India ; while there is a strong ar- 
gument that the Sindff is the elder of the two, in the more regular and 
elaborate inflexions of its cases and tenses; and particularly in the 
complete conjugation’of the auxiliary verbs huwan and thiyan, to be, 
of which, in the Hindi, we find but a single tense of the lattert, and a 
few tenses and a present and past participle of the former, extant 
Although we cannot attempt to enter upon a critical examination of 
the grammar, which would indeed require a knowlege of Sanskrit, and 
perhaps Zend in addition to the vernacular, we feel it impossible to 
resist inserting these two verbs, as well for the important part they 
enact in modern dialects, as for the philological interest of these almost 
universal auxiliaries, particularly in regard to the pronominal affixes, 
elsewhere become nearly obsolete. The infinitives, like the Persian 
and Sanskrit, terminate in an. 


* Csoma’s MSS. Seethe Observations of M. Burnour in the preceding oum- 
ber, page 291. a. — 
+ Or rather, pone at all in the Mindi; for thd thé tat belong to the Hinda- 
sthdni or Urdu. - 
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a md -~y 2 ‘Conjugation of the Sindhi auxiliary verbs, to be. (tue @ynad 
Infinitive. Ho-wen (Sanskrit root ¥4-) Thi-yan (8. Tl or af?) 
Indicative. S. 1. Awn GShiyan I am. Caret 
Ast Present. 2. Jun éhin. : 
OURO ay tare 
= . P..1.. Asin . 
. ~ ee ata éhiyo | 2 
“A> 3. Hui 
2nd Present. 5S. is Huwéin-t,io Lambeing. T,hiyén t,ho (fem. thi) 
2. Huen-t,ho ye whiyen t.ho 
4) 3. Hoe-t, ho T,hiye t,ho 
P. 1. Ho,un-thé T,hiyun tha — 
' 2. Ho,o-tha T »hivo thé 
on 3. Ho,wan-thé -« T,hiyan thé 
ist Imperfect.S. 1. m. Hos fem, Huis m. T,hethiyos f, The t, hie. 
EE Ge E55 ~ - 2. Ho,en ' Hoen The t.hryen i rhe tyhien 
3. Ho Hui The t,hiyo an het, hi 
ee P.1. Hua sun Huyun sun ‘T,het,hiya sun e thiya Som 
qe . Hua * Huyun The t,hiya The th 
= 3. Hua Huyun T,he t,hiya T ,jhe th os 
2nd kmperfect. 1. Hundo-hos, &c. Hundihuis T,hindo hos, &c. T, ‘hind! hus) . 
| Cm. Plural Hunds a) mase, plur. Thind&) 
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In a similar manner is conjugated: Wanjan (H. jana) to go, used as 
the auxiliary | of the passive of other verbs: wendo, going map@igts 
gaya) gone: ‘wanj -tun, co thou. | 

The personal pronouns awan, tin, and their plitala asin, tawin, ap- 
proach nearly to the Sanskrit aham, twam; asmdn, yusmdn (obj.) : but 
for the third personal pronouns, as in Hindi, the demonstratives he 
and Au (H. yih and wuh) are emploved, in lieu of the Sanskrit seh, sil, 
fat ; in bhaka, sing. Sr, ar; plur. @, fara. In the declensions of nouns 
we miss the Aa-ke-ki to which Trmur’s soldiery professed such an abhor- 
rence, but it is merely softened into jo-7é¢-jf_jd. Of these, however, we 
find traces in the Hindi pronominal inflexions mujhé, tujhé, which seem 
to be identical with mun-jo and to-jo of the Sindhi. This affix may be 
the adjectival or possessive @ ya of the Sanskrit : and analogies of both 
might be pointed out in Greek, as in the nearly synonimous Banikge 
‘and Bacirrne One example of declension will suffice :— 


Mars, a man. ° 
Singular. oe” Plurat. 
Nom. Acc. Voc. Mars, a man, oh man. Mare, men, oh men. 
Gen. ae 5 te at i. M Greana-jo, &c. 
Dat. Mdrsa-khe. M @rsana-khe. m 
Abl. Méria-khon: Marsana-khon. 


When the nominative ends in the vowel o the plural is in d; the 
feminine takes wn in the pural, as zé/ « woman, zalun. 

We do not quarrel with the author for romanizing his grammar, as it 
is principally intended for European students ; but we are inclined to 
cavil at the employment of the Persian alphabet in conjunction with the 
Roman rather than the Nagari, which would certainly conform with 
more facility to the palatials, dentals, and aspirates of the Indian 
family : auc fam wf expresses more elegantly as well as more 
precisely, Buchhri billt khon (from a bad eat) than |.) 45 us Usre=?. 

‘Jt is a curious circumstance that most of the mascutine “substantives 
and adjectives terminate in 6; a peculiarity also remarked in the Zend 
language, and strikingly exemplified on all the legends of our Bactrian 
and Indo-Scythic coins, whether in the Greek orin the Pehlevi charac- 
ter. The extensive vocabulary attached to the grammar may there- 
fore perhaps prove of use in decyphering these ancient relics; though 
more might be expected from a scrutiny of the language of the 

i-disant descendants of the Kaidnian im the Kohistdn, We recom- 
aa M. Masson to ponest. vocabularies from these people and from 
the Sidhposhes.  orreganl 

One of the most singular anomalies of the Sitani MEER erie is t 
arrangement of its alphabet, which differs totally from the perfec 
classification followed throughout the peninsula. The author makes 
> 2 S. % . 
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no remarks, on the subject further than that ‘‘ with one or two excep- 
tions the letters are nferely represented by ciphers, cqmbinations of_ 
numbers, and fractional | oe : for example ||| (3ths) for a ; @ (+4) for 
ch; &c. &e.!” 

Raving on a former occasion noticed the singular application of the 
Arabic numerals to the alphabet of the Maldive islands, we were struck 
with the apparent: similarity of the process here pointed out at the 
opposite extremity of India ; but’a closer examination removed most 
of the analogy by shewing that the SindAf and M4i/tdné letters, although 
strikingly similar in fortis to the common numerals, were all deducible 
from the elements of the ordinary Deva-Nagari symbols, and that they 
are, in fact, but one step removed from the Mdrwdrf and Mehajant of 
our mercantile class. This we have endeavoured to shew in the ac- 
companying hthographie table (XXII.) (being always happy to add to. 
our catalogue of Indian alphabets !). The Mdrwarf (which does not 
differ essentially*from the Pendrasf) we have added on the authority of 
gomashtas residing in Ca/cutia; but it must be remembered that these 
Written characters are peculiar to the mercantilg¢.class, and that the 

"he learned of Mdrwir and Sindh, as of other places, use the Deva-N&gari 
“forms. As to the arrangement of their alphabet given by our author on 
the authority of merchants, it seems to be nothing more nor less than — 
‘a couple of memoria-technica lines contrived to comprehend the whole 
= ¥: of the letters” combined with their most usual vowel sounds ; so that in 
verdinary writing the merchants may dispense with the application of 
“the matras or vowel-marks. ‘The inconvenience of this omission is not 
. much felt in the limited scope of mercantile corresponderice, and in 
i, _ the drafting of hoondees, where the same sentences are constantly 
maeoone- Indeed the first“ memorial line of the SindAi and Multan 
alphabets, bs 
Oh SE ee ee 
“pronounced, , Puja saldmatt howen ghani Bhai Tek Chand, (with. vowels), 
rs generally forms the opening (mutato nomine) of every mehfjan’ 8 epis- 
. te, as may | be seen in the example given by our author*. It may be 
tent elated e Pray (orl pray) that health may be: abundant to brother. 
ék Chand.’ a The continuation is as follows: — ae “ , 
eT TASTE TASS SS 
youn need, chha ba ra doch rde rh gajan khatrs ic ohatt> 


— 


x of havnt nese onan A at the: foot of 
ces twenty-five, double fifty, to. be paid in in full,” 
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This second line has probably a meaning also, but not a single 
word of it can be found in the vocabulary; nor can the natives be 
persuaded to divulge it, whether from superstitious prejudice or from 
ignorance ; it may be merely a nonsense verse embodying the rest of 
the letters. Cuaprana’ru Rat sounds like a name or title. 

The Mdrwdrt alphabet contains two poetical lines almost as unin- 
telligible as those of Sindh. As written by our informant a gomashta 
in one of the banking houses, and lithographed in Plate XXIL. with the 
vowel marks, they abound in errors, nor could we obtain from him any 
inkling of their meaning. By dint of persevering inquiry, and aided 
by the Hindi and the Sanskrit dictionaries, we have restored what 
seems to be the right reading of the text as follows : 

Wl <1al uaa BUTT AH HIS BI Fe 
: Wt Us HS Sa Vad aT ws 
or in Roman characters, (differ‘ng from the version in the Pla@,) 
Sri ddété dhanke sabhdw, bila moh khaga ghatang.> 
A’t pitha, jar dhayo; Uehari, chattan jh@pang. 
which, translated as literally as the idiom will allow, is 

‘© Charity (1) of riches is the natural fruit; to me boy, oh god, (2) may it be so. “ 

Reading attained, ignorance is dispelled (3); by good enunciation (4), wisdom (5) 
instantly (G), (is attaimed).” ; 

(1.) =tezrat masculine, a charitable man. Waar to wealth, Fura 
is natural. (2.) wa, the sun, a deity, (Wtison’s Dict.) might lead 
to the supposition that the couplet was invented while the people were 
sun-worshippers! We ghatang, may it happen. (3) ey from Slat 
to break down, destroy. (4) 3aet for YW<X pronunciation, utterance. 
(5) “am a corruption from qa intelligence, wisdom. (6) 
synonymous with ma jAap, instantaneously. 

“At the bottom of the same plate we have inserted the Sindhi al- 
phabet as written by their gomashtas in Caleutsa ; because some 
of the letters vary from the Bombay form ; and both differ some- 
what from a genuine Sindhi alphabet procured by Lieut. Leecu at 
Mithydnfé on the Indus, which we did not receive in time to insert in 
the plate. The printipal variations are in the aspirated letters kh, 
gh, ph, and A; 7 and y are expressed by the same character, which is 
formed as number 2 of the Méltdni alphabet. The letter & is also 
expressed by @ which accounts for its absence in the memorial line. 

Our author nollces the curious custom of affixing certain numbers, 
evil or 744; and Ul or 1g to the commencement of all hoondees and 

“written. documents, as not yet satisfactorily explained. Our readers 






(ated are there omitted. We have been guided in doing so by the analogy of the forms 
|. of the letters to the Négari clements. oe ad 
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will remember the rather whimsical definition of the first of the two 
symbols by Col. Top, from a traditionary record of the 742 maunds of 
zinadrs taken from the necks of the slaughtered R4jpats at AKBER’s 
sack of Chitor*. But, to say nothing of the far too modern date of 
mtroduction thus argued, and of its inapplicability to countries beyond 
the desert ; a more general and simple origin may be traced for it in 
the mysterious invocation “jf Om, prefixed by the orthodox to all docu- 
ments. In the inscriptions published in Plates VII. and XVII. this 
word is written (3)! which differs little from the o#|| above. The 
triune symbol is often represented by & alone, which with the proso- 
dial mark || would be read as “‘ one and a half.” 

But we are devoting too much space to a subject of minor import- 
ance :nor is the alphabet new; for we find the type (at least of the 
Miiltdni alphabet), have been long since cut and used at the Serampore 
press. We cannot conclude without making known a promise of a 
valuable addition to Mr. Warasen’s labours by Lieut. Legon, in the 
shape of a Balochy, adhd Bardhut vocabulary. We shall soon thus have 
at our command all the cognate dialects of India to place in the hands 
of some future giant philologist who may undertake to unravel the 
tangled skein, and shew which are the primitive tongues of the abori- 

gines of our hills and plains, and whence and when came the infusions 
of foreign vocables which now predominate in Indian speech. 
Js.F 





IV.—On additional fossil species of the order Quapuumana from the 
 Sewdlik Hills. By H. Fatconger, Esg. M. D., and Captain P. T. 
~ Cauttey. “ 

In the November number of the Journal, vol. 5, p..739, Messrs. 
Baxer and Duranr have announced, in the discovery of a quadru- 
manous animal, one of the most interesting results that has followed on 
the researches into the fossil remains of the Sewalik Hills. The specimen 
which they have figured and described comprises the right half of the 

_ upper jaw, with the series of molars complete ; and they infer that it 
jake to a very large Species In the course of last rains we 
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detected in our collection an astragalus, which we referred to a 
quadrumanous animal. © The specimen is an entire bone, free from any 
matrix and in a fine state of preservation from having been partly mine- 
ralized with hydrate of iron. It corresponds exactly in size with the 
astragalus of the Semnopithecus Lntellus or Langoor, and the details of 
form are so much’ alike in both, that measurement by the callipers was 
required to ascertain the points of difference. We have forwarded 
the specimen with a notice to the Geological Society of London, after 
keeping it some months in reserve, having been difident about resting 
the first announcement of fossil Quadrumana on any thing less 
decisive than the cranium or teeth. | 

This astragalus in conjunction with Messrs. Baxer and Derann's 
specimen, satisfied us of the existence of at least two distinct fossil 
— Quadrumana in the Sewdalik Hills. We have lately become possessed 
of several fragments, more or less perfect, belonging to the low@r jaws 
of two species, both smaller than Messrs. Bakrr and Duranpn’s 
fossil. ‘These we shall now proceed to notice. ~ © 

The principal specimen is represented in fig. 1. | It consists of both 
sides of the lower jaw; a great portion of the right half is entire with 
the whole series of molars ; the left half is broken off to the rear of the 
antepenultimate molar. The two middle incisors are present, and 
also the left canine broken across at its upper third. The right canine 
and the lateral incisors had dropt out leaving but the alveoli. The 
molars of the left side are destroyed down to the level of the jaw. 
The right ramus is wanting in more than half its width, together with 
the articulating and coronoid processes, and a portion of the margin 
at the angle of the jaw is gone. The specimen is a black fossil, and 
strongly ferruginous ; the specific gravity about 2.70. It was encased 
*n a matrix of hard sandstone, part of which is etill left adhering 
to it. 

The jaw had belonged to an extremely old animal. The last molar 
is worn down s0 as to have lost every trace of its points, and the three 
teeth in advance of it have been reduced to hollowed-out discs, 
encircled by th : external plate of enamel. The muscular hollow on the 
ramus for the insertion of the temporal muscle is very marked, being 

“The dimensions contrasted with those of the Langoor or Semnopt- 
thecus Entellus and the common Indian monkey or Pithecus Rhesus, 
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the Entellus; the third, of the size of the L£ntellus, and probably a 
Pithecus ; and further that two of the three at least, ‘ang most proba- 
bly the third also, belonged to the types of the existing monkeys of 
the old Continent, in having but five molars, and not to the Sapajans 
of America. 

‘There are at present upwards of 150 described species of existing 
Quadrumana ; and as the three fossil ones all belonged to the larger 
sized monkeys, it is probable that there are several more Sewdlik 
species to be discovered. We have some specimens of detached teeth. 
of large size, which we conjfucture to be quadrumanous; but their 
detached state make this conjecture extremely doubtful. 

Besides the interest attaching to the first discovery in the fossil 
state of animals to nearly approaching man in their organization, as 
the Quadrumana, the fact is more especially interesting in the Sewal(k 
species, from the fossils with which they are associated. The same 
beds or different beds of the same formution, from which the Qua- 
drumana came, have yielded species of the camel and antelope, and the 

j Anoplotherium posderogenium, (nob.) : the first two belonging to genera 
which are now coexistent with man, and the last to a genus charac- 
teristic of the oldest tertiary beds in Europe. The facts yielded by 
the Reptilian orders are still more interesting. Two of the fossil 
crocodiles of the Sewilfks are identical, without even ranging into 
varieties, with the Crocodilus biporcatus and Leptorynchus Gangeticus 
which BOW inhabit in countless numbers, the rivers of India ; while the 
tort toise of enormous dimensions wlitclt holds in its onter thers same 

rank that the Tguanodon and Megafosaurus do among the Sawrians. 

Thi huge reptile (the Mi egalochelys)—certainly the most remarkable of 

ne : animals Which the Sewalfks have yielded—from its size carries 
ay imagination back to the wra of gigantic Saurians. We have leg 
bones” | derived | from it, with corresponding fragments of the shell, 
larger than the bones in the Indian unicorned Rhinoceros!"  * 

There is, therefore, in the Sewdlik fossils, a mixture in’ the same 
formation of the types of all ages, from the existing up to that = the 
chalk ; and all coexistent with Quadrumana. ; 

EP. 5. Since the above remarks were put together, we “yan been 

the e character presented by « a specimen in our ‘collection 


wtih : ico jectur dto be « uadrumanous. The ‘examination } ves 
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inner and posterior side, and the proof is this. The anterior facet 4 
has been caused by the habitual abrasion of the upper canine against 
the rear surface of the lower one, which overlaps it, when the 
jaws are closed or inaction. This facet would prove nothing by itself, 
as it is common to all aged animals in the carnivora and other tribes 
in which the upper aud lower canines have their surfaces in contact. 
The second facet ¢ must have been caused by the wear of the inner 
and rear surface of the canine against the outer surface of the first molar 
of the lower jaw. But-to admit of such contact, this molar must have 
been contiguous with the lower canine; without any blank space inter- 
vening; for if there was not this contiguity the upper canine could 
not touch the lower first molar, and consequently not wear against it. 
Now, this continuity of the series of-molars and canines without a 
diasteme or blank interval, is only found, throughout the whole ani- 
‘mal kingdom*, in man, the Quadrumana, and the Anoplotherium®. The 
fossil canine must therefore have belonged to one of these. It were 
needless to point out its difference from the humarf canine, which does 
not rise nbove the level of the molars. In all the species of Anoplothe; 
rium described by Cuvier, the canines, while in a contiguous series with 
the molars, do not project higher than these, being rudimentary as 
in man. Of the Sewdltk species, Anoplotherium posterogenium, (nob.) 
we have not yet scen the canines; but it is very improbable, and per- 
haps impossible, that the fossil could belong to it. For if this species 
had a salient canine, it must have been separated from the molars by 
an interval as inthe other Pachydermata ; otherwise the jaws would get 
locked by the canines and molars, and the lateral motion required by 
the structure of the teeth, and its herbivorous habit, would be im- 
practicable ; and if there was this interval, the upper canine could not 
have the posterior facet of wear. The fossil canine, must therefore 
have belonged to a quadrumanous animal. This inference is further 
borne out by the detrition of the fossil exactly corresponding with 
that of the Ganines of old monkeys. 

_ The dimensions are :— 

Length of the fragment of canine, .. 14 ++ cess ee ee 1.75 inches. 


Antero-posterior diameter at the base, ......+.+-- 8 
Transverse GIRLO, cece ce cece ee et tn anes eeeee eens * 
Width of the anterior facet Of Wear, o. + cess cece .6 


The two diameters are greater than those of the canine of the Suma- 
tra Orang-otang described by Dr. Cranks Asett as having been 7% 


* Cuvier Ossemens fossil, tome 3, p. 15. 
ae Asiatic Rescarches, vol, 15, p- 498. 
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feet high. The Cynocephali have large and stout canines, more so 
comparatively than the other Quadrumana. But to what section of the 
tribe our fossil belonged, we have not a conjecture to offer. We may 
remark, however, that the tooth is not channelled on three sides at the 
base, as in the Entel/lus. Does the fossil belong to the same species, as 
the j jaw discovered by Messrs. Baker and Duranp, or to a larger one? 
Norse. We have sketched Dr. FALconer’s highly curious fossil tooth 
in position with the lower jaw of the Sumatran Orang-otang from — 
the Society’s Museum, in figure C of P). XVIII. There is a third 
facet of wear at the lower extremity d which, on reference, we find 
Dr. Fatconer attributes like c to attrition against the first molar, 
being observable, he says, in many aged animals. The worn surfaces c 
and d are uniformly polished; and have evidently originated from 
attrition against a tooth; but with regard to the principal facet 4, we 
confes> we have a degree of scepticism, which can only be removed by 
P) certainty that the fossil had been seen extracted from the matrix. 
Inthe first place, tiie great extent of the worn surface and its perfect 
tness could hardly be caused by attrition against the lower canine 
which should produce a curvature measured by the length of the jaw as 
radius. Inthe next place, the enamel of the tooth is less worn than 
the interior and softer part of the fossil: and thirdly, on examination 
with a magnifier, numerous scratches are visible in divers directions - 
all these indicating ,that the facet may have been produced on the 
. fossil, by grinding it on a file, or some hard flat surface. On shewing 
the fossil to Mapnusupana, the medical pandit of the Hindu Colleges 
he at once pronounced that the tooth had been ground down to be used 
in medicine, being a sovereign specific in the native pharmacopeia. 
: This circumstance need not, necessarily affect the question, for it is 
“a , probable that the native druggist would commence his rubbing on the 
7 ~ natural plane, if any presented itself to his choice: but Dr. Farconer 
eS and Capt. Cautiey, to whom we have returned the fossil with a com- 
= unication of our doubts, assure us in reply that the fossil tooth was 
brought in along with a large collection, so that there is every 
| jmprobability of its having been in possession of a native druggist. 
E At any rate it is not on the front wear that they so much rest their 
argument of its origin, as on the posterior abrasion which could on- 
dy peppen in the jaw of a quadrumanous. animal. In fact they | have 
_recer nt quadrumana shewing precisely similar wear on a small scale, 
: “no other head will do so. We find only one exception im the 
— ee ; museum, viz. the tapir, whose right upper incisor (or non- 
ient canine) | falling between the two lower ones is worn nearly in 
1e fashic of the Spee but it is less. songeied —ee 
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V.—On some new Genera of Raptores, with remarks on the old genera, 
‘ By B. H. Honpason, Esq. 


I have the *honor to submit, herewith, some original and amended 
meneric characters of new forms of Raptores which have been described 
particularly in various numbers of your Journal. Those who are best 
acquainted with the present state of classification’in regard to the 
Falconida and Strigide will, I apprehend, be most ready to make 
allowance for any possible imperfections cleaving to these characters. 

Family Fatcontp#. Sub-family Aguitins. Genus Nisaétus, nob. 

Bill short*, at base as high as broad, distinguished by compression 
without feebleness, strongly festooned. Nares large, vertical, elliptic, 
angulated, and wholly lateral in exppgeure. Wings short, firm ; 5th 
quill longest. Tail long, firm, and square. Tarsi elevate, but not 


' feeble, wholly feathered. = 


Digits elongated, nervous; the inner fore and the hind highly 
developed. a 

Acropodia reticulate with three or four scales next each talon. 
Talons immense, very unequal, strong and achte. Head usually 
crestéd. 

Types, N. Pulcher, No. 680; WN. Nipalensis, No, 9; N. Pallidus 
No. 8; N. Grandis, No. 7, nobis. 

Habits. Preys on jungle fowl, partridges? hares: watches from a 
lofty perch, usually pouncing on its game when near it; sometimes — 
pursues with energy on the wing; flight direct; does not seize on the 
wing. Habitat, saul forest, Tarai, and lesser hills. Not migratory; 
size rather large. Connects the most typical hawks with the most 
typical eagles. Digits and talons pre-eminently raptorial. 

Fatconins. Genus Baza, nob. . 

Bill as in Jerax, but somewhat longer and more compressed before 
the cere. Upper mandible with two long sharp teeth on either side, 
close to each other and to the hook, and directed forwards. Lower 
mandible with three or four smaller teeth correspondent to the above. 
Orbits and lores thickly and softly plumed. Nares transverse, rimi- 
form, with the cere behind them membranous and free. Legs and 
feet short and thick. Tarsi half plumed, coarsely reticulate, longer 
than any digit. Toes cleft and depressed ; the laterals subequal; the 
inner Jonger than the outer; the hind large. Acropodia wholly 

* Short with reference to the sud-family : and so of all the generic terms sub- 
sequently employed ; for instance, ears small and simple, in reference to scops, 


as a genus of the aub-(ypical group of Strigide. 
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scaled. Talons sub-equal, acute, wings long, brogilitesbbed, sub-equal 
to the tail; Srd quill longest; notch of the inner web remoter than 
in Falco or in Jeraz. Head crested. ° 

. Type, Baza Syama*, nob. No. 657. Habitat, lower region of hills: 
size small; make robust : habits insectivorous. 

. Affinities various with Cymindis, Harpagus, ferar and Pernis}. Not 
known to Indian falconers. Station in Vicor’'s arrangement, at he 
head of the Falconine, between Harpagus and Jeraz. 

| Srraicipa, Aberrant group. Sw. 

_Dise and conch evanescent: .ears simple. Sub-family of the eagle 
owls, or Aétoglaucine, nob. 

_ Egrets conspicuous : great size and strength. Sub-diurnal questing. 
A very strong elongated bill.. Eminently raptorial feet, and ample 
meee wings, equal or nearly so to the medial square tail. | 

~ Genus Huhiia, nob. 
Bill equaleto the head, basally straightened beyond the cere, 

‘suddenly hooked, very strong, festooned, with trenchant scarpt tomiz, 
» Nares ovoid, transverse, partially exposed. Wings sub-equal to the 
tail : 4th and Sth quills sub-equal and longest. Tarsi short, immense- 
ly stout, thickly plumed. Toes very strong, hirsutely plamoaiit par- 
tially denuded and scaled ; the exterior antagonising but nol versa- 
tile. Talons immense, acute, very unequal; the inner fore conspi- 
cuously largest ; and hind equal to the outer fore. 

Type, Huluia Nipalensis, nob. No. 54}. Habitat, all three regions 
of the hills. Habits subdiurnal and a aerate orous, 

Hea oS Genus Cultrunguis, nob. | 

Bil equal to. hema: straightened as far as the cere, gradually curved 
. yo nd it, moderately compressed, strong. Nares elliptic, partially 

sed. Wings, unpectenated, equal to the tail ; 4th quill: longest. 
“Teetieiislerens strong, compressed, partially ) wholly _ nude, 

c ate. ‘Toes long, nervous, compressed, ‘reticulate, with three or 

- scales next each talon ; the anterior digits sub-equal ; the hind 


















4 «large. Soles of the feet aculeated. Talons sub- equal, compressed, 
iF. strong, cultrated below§. or Bt sa hadi ny peaut can eee’, 
on Aaa Sanskrit, means Kadiebluactar . attlhett ad ata 
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Types, Cz Flavipes et C. Nigripes, nob. Nos. 55 and 56. Habitat, 
the lower region of the hills. UHuabits diurnal and piscivorous. Size 
large. | 

Remarks. In my judgment, HuAda is the equivalent of Aquila, and 
ies ded of Pandion, among the diurnal Raptores, which are, no 
@oubt, represented by the nocturnal Rapfores in nature, though not 
yet in our systems. Those systems wholly want a Strigine sub-family 
answering to the Aguiline. 

The section, therefore, standing at the head of my two genera must 
be understood as resting on no betterauthority than my own. It is 
probable that the evanescent character of the disc and conch with the 
absence of the operculum, belong to the hawk and falcon owls as well 
as to eagle owls; and that the contradistinctive marks of the latter 
_ must be sought, in their great size, their prolonged but strong bill, 
their formidable legs, feet and talons, their ample gradated wetfgs, and 
their medial and even tails. All these marks, not legs than the former 
ones, characterise our Huhiia and Cultrunguis : “whereas our Ninoz, 
which is small, and has its bill, wings and tail formed on the 
Falconine model, is yet equally distingushed with Huhda and Cul- 
trunguis, by evanescent disc and conch, and perfectly simple small 
ears. Hence my impression of the very great prevalence of the latter 
characters, which seem to extend over a/l- the aberrant sub-families of 
the Strigide, accompanied by egrets in the eagle owls, but of so in 
the hawk and falcon owls—witness Noctua and Ninoxr. The presence 
or absence of egrets cannot be taken as a primary mark of the aberrant 
group; for to it HuAda and Cultrunguis unquestionably belong, and 
both these types are egretted. Whether the egrets even constitute a 
secondary or sub-family mark of this group, may be doubted: but, at 
present, this would seem to be the case, and in conformity with this 
notion I have inserted egrets as one of the sub-family marks. There 
is no uniting accuracy with precision in generic characters, so long 
as we want family and sub-family characters. How then to charac- 
terise our Ninor ?—a falconine type in its own circle of the Sfrigide, 
and as expressly equivalent to the lesser insectivorous falcons, as 

ultrunguis is to Pandion. When recently defining Ninor 1 begun 
with, * bill, disc, conch and feet, as in Noctua,” considering thut genue 
—which i is so remarkable in the family for its firm plumage and short 
wings: as well as for the absence of those pre-eminently Strigine 
‘a eminently calctifated, with the sid of the spinous “ole of the foot, to clutch 


the bodies of fish, No analogy can be more beautiful than that of Cuttrunguie 
CM . 
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characters, the great disc and operculated ears—as a conspicuous 
type. Yet hardly three months elapsed when I received from England 
a systematic work from which Noctua is wholly expunged! Noctua, 
however, will, | think, retain its place, characterised in the aberrant 
group of the owls by short wings and firm plumage, and ‘eading 
through Surnia to our Ninox, which I believeto be the least Strigine 
bird on record. Let us now attempt to define it, asa genus belong- 
ing to the aberrant group of the Strigide, characterised as before. 
Genus Ninoz, nob. 

Bill short, arched from the base. Nares round, anteal, apert, 
tumid. General contour with the character of the plumage, extremely 
Falconine. Wings long, firm, unpectenated, sub-equal to the tail 
Srd quill longest ; Ist and 2nsd very moderately gradated, Tail long, 
firm, even. Tarsi plumose, rather short. Toes medial, depressed, 
borderc, rigidly hirsute; laterals equal, hind compressed. Head ~ 
smooth, smell, and only Strigine in the size and position of the eye. 

Type, Ninox Niptlensis, nob. No, 657 
+ Habitat, central and lower hills. Habits, subdiurnal and insectivor- 
ous. 

Mr. Swatnson appears to have laid undue stress on the egrets of 
the owls, which seem to me but little more influential than the 
analogous crests of the Falconide, and more especially of the Aquiline. — 
Disc and conch evanescent, and ears simple, are the marks of the 
aberrant group, taken as a whole. Egrets, added to great size, ample 
gradated wings, and a medial even tail, with powerful legs and feet 
und talons, seem to me the subordinate signs of the Aétoglaucine or 
quiline sub-family of that group. Of the Falcoglaucine or sub-family 
pifying the Falconine, the frst glimpse appears to be afforded by our 
Ninoz, which has quite the proportions and aspect of many of the 
_imsectivorous Falcons. Long and firm wings and tail—the 
atter even; and the former but slightly gradated ; and beth, in a 
1 ord, _ addpted for strong flight—would seem to be necessary characters 
of this sub-family, and they are, at all events, characters _eminently 

pnspicuous in our Ninoz. Between the wings of Ninox and those of 
Biri or Otus there i is Just the same sort of difference as exist between 
ings of Falco and those of Buteo, or of —Milvus—I m per as to 
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. 
. “ ? a i ti Ry as 7 a7 Baza. _ Ninor, 


‘Total length, inal Eee = sev ii An Oba Wad Ode 
Length of vill, straight, to gape, wie --. 0 OF 0 0% 
Basal height of bill, extreme, —... e se 0.02 ...0.0Ee 
- Basal width of bill, extreme, wie sis «w- O OF8 GO OF, 
; Head straight, from gape to occiput, see oe) O12 ie ee 
_ Length of tail, sini axe ses a» O.6 o6G 
‘Tarsus, from inner salient angle above, to the sole, oO I} oO. 14 
th ‘nl digit, fr ase 
POE te oiavatthe taco. een Po 
Length of exterior digit, aa haghese --» O OF O 0:9 
Length of interior digit, rae an ... less'g OO O7€, 
Length of hind digit, ... te ae we. O O25 5. 0 Gie 
Straight length of central talon, Bs ay i OU ~ O orf 
Ditto «ditto exterior ditto, res wa m 8 0% 7 O'Ore 
Ditto- ditto interior ditto, ‘SS my 2. 0 0,%:0 07% 
Ditto ditto hind ditto, oe See -. 090,"5 0 07, 
Expanse of wings, act _ tbh * 32° 9564 2 44 
Length of a closed wing, # wee .. O 94 o 93 
Longer diameter of opening of ear, pre ~. 0 025 0 Oy 
Diameter of the eye, « «+ ae ba -- 0 0,5 0 0.5% 
W eight of the birds, ase one ene o-- Th OZ. 97h OZ, 


To render this singular parallelism complete, I may add, that both 
birds are mature males of their respective species; that the females are 
scarcely larger and not at all different in aspect; that both are emi- 
nently conspicuous for the insessorial character of their feet, the digits 
of which are cleft to their origins, the soles quite flat and somewhat 
bordered : the anterior laterals of equal strength and size, and the 
central of the same thickness, and of vesy moderate excess of length. 
Wings and tail could not, in a Strigine bird, be morg Falconine than 
those of Ninor ; and hence these organs are almost precisely similar, 
both’ in form and proportion, to the same organs in Baza, which, 
though a Falconine bird, deviates widely from the reatricted"or generic 
type*. Upon the whole, the only material differences of these birds 
are the inferior strength of the thumb with its talon, and the superior 
size of the eye, in Ninor—both differences eminently interesting, in as 
much as none are more universally and distinctly referable to the 
respective habits and exigencies of the two families of the nocturnal 
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Mr. Swarnson, in treating of the Falconide and Strigidz, has seen 
perpetual reason to deplore the errors of systematic works. 

In truth, it is hardly too much to say that the majority of recorded 
species are no species at all; and the majority of recorded genera 
insufficient or inaccurate. ‘ 

~The old species, described by color only, and when classification 
was in its infancy, cannot now be really appreciated except by personal 
examination. Norcan any words of condemnation be too strong for 
the modern practice of inserting these species, without such examina- 
tion, under the strict subdivisiéns elaborated by recent science. 

Such insertion must be made haphazard, and nothing is more 
‘common than to find one specieg registered in half a dozen genera, 
none of which suit it, or, if so, only by accident! “For systematic 
writers now to rely on dried skins, is sufficiently objectionable: but 
their reliance on the old book descriptions is perfectly monstrous. 

Mr. Sw arnson—clarum et venerabile nomen—has acknowledged with 
unusual explicitness that the examination of fresh subjects is, very 
generally, an indypensable condition of accuracy, and that, for all 
the higher purposes of science, an acquaintance with Aabdits, as well 
as with structure, is required. ‘Will it, then, be credited that, with 
almost all our recorded species calling for revision, and with our 
elassification labouring, in vain, to advance per rudem indigestamque 
molem specierum, theres no sense on the part of Zoological associa- 
tions at home of the necessity of any thing more than the reer se 
of dried skins? _ 
he ‘Such, however, is the fact; upon which I forbear, at present, from 
any comments, returning gladly to Mr. Swainson—whom any one 
would be proud to assist, if Able; and, as I have some little practical 
experience of rfptorial birds, and of the value of the generic charac- 
ier. Paget Se to them in books, I shall indicate what 1 conceive to 
be the diggnostics of some received genera. A hve 
Aeuitinaz. Genus Pandion. 
us cee and head compressed. Gupe narrow. Bill moderate, extiualaty 
pronnged on the ridge, highly festooned; tomiz scarpt and very 
trenchant. ‘Brow not salient. Lores and cere almost nude. _Nares 
ms rm, subtransverse, | fvrith the cere behind them: ned tach te 
free 





_ retoalate Toes nervous, cleft ; the outer versatile ay oh ligue grasp 4 

the hind very mobile, Talons hig ily falcated, near nearly equate mpress- 
4 e1l, rounded below. _ Wings ore ong, § u ing cai ora 
; “uilinget ata Vulgaris, addi 
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* 
Havtaetus. Sub-genus of Pandion? — > 


- Contradistinguished by a long bill, much, more compressed on the 
ridge ; by sWorter, rounder wings, never surpassing and seldom equal- 
ing the tail, and which have the 4th and 5th quills sub-equal and long- 
est; by wide, transverse nares of irregular form; by scaled tarsi and 
toes, in which moreover the spinous aculcation of Pandion is less de- 


~~ &. ¥s 


veloped, and the exterior and hind toes are less mobile; and, lastly, - 


by talons less compressed and less rounded below—sometimes squar- 
ed. 

Types. Haliatus Ichthyetus Horsfeldii, Plumbeus et Albipes, nob, 
Nos. 10 and 3. 

The bill of Halietus is always longer and sharper on the culmen 
than in Pandion; but in some species, its cutting edge is as highly 
festooned as in Pandion ; in others, it isas level as in Aguila ;- in some 
‘again the wings are considerably shorter than the tail; inbthers, 
eq al to it. . 

Instances of the former peculiarities, Ichthyetus” ai Plumbeus ; of the 
latter, Aldipes.  Halieatus is further distinguished from Panditon bya 
nude salient brow: but both genera are alike remarkable for the 
compression of the bill and head, as compared with Aquila, and also 
for the smallness of the gape. 

~The very long unfestooned bill of Albipes is accompanied by a wider 
gape, by wings equal to the tail, by great size, and by talons perfectly 
squared below. ' 

If Ichthyetus, then, be the type of Haliatus—and no doubt it is— 
then Albipes is a separate type bearing the same relation to Aguila, as 
Ichthyetus to Pandion, and connecting Aguila, through Halietus, with 
\Pandion. ‘This type I have provisionalty named Cuncuma, from its 
native name. It is a fisher, but nof exclusively so; aed ts remarkable, 
like-the bird of Washington, for its theftuous propensities*. 

Pandion is the king of fishers, and a more beautiful instapce of the 
adaptation of structure to habits than this genus exhibits, is not to be 
“ found in. the whole circle of ornithology. The rimiform nares may be 

« T make no allusion to birds which 1 am not personally familiar with; bat I 
“suspect that the American bird adverted to has a very strict resemblance to our 
_ Albipes, «a resemblance including habits, size, and structure. If this be the 
ease, it may be rauged by the side of Aléipes under the sub-genus Cuncuma, _of 


_ which the ‘olowing are the characters. Bill long and void of festoon. Wino 4 
“equal to the tail. alone squared below. Size very greag. There is a beautiful 
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ru Sof which the type ofthe fishing cagles is linked —_ the type 
aalivorous eagles, 
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ters in these sub-genera, and a correspondent modification ‘of 
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lous by the lax membrane behind: them oe as to exclude the water - 
the compressed, spiculated, free toes, of which the outerfore may be 
turned quite back, and the hind almost forward, aided by the com- 
pressed cylindric and highly curved talons, are the very Weapons to 
take fish with; whilst the immense wings enable the bird to quit his 
“Own element with impunity, and to bear off, from the bosom of the 
‘waters, fish of far greater weight than himself. Falcons trained to 
duck-hunting dare not suffer the water to touchstheir plumagey always 
quitting their grasp if the quarry can near it in the struggles But 
Pandion wiil plunge dauntlessly into the deep, and will strike fish so 
large that they sometimes carry him under and destroy him, though 
he has nothing to forbear from a fish twice his own weight. In India 
the birds of this genus are notmigratory : they breed in lofty. trees 
overhanging large likes, laying their eggs in April, May; and rearing 
two yvohe, which usually quit the nest in Jane, July. — ‘The white. 
footed Cuncifn (faliatus Albipes) (which is»a_ vastly larger bird) 
frequently robs the dnudian Pandion of his spoil, just as the white. 
headed species of the West does the Pandion of that region. Those 
who have classed the Brahmani Cheel of India (MHalietus Pandicerianus) 
with the fishing eagles, may be safely said to know as little of'the 
structure, as the habits of that paltry Milvine bird; or else of the 
group with which they have associated it. True, Pandicerianus has 
a festooned bill* : but its feet are those of Buteo or of Milvus, without 
a trace, of the peculiar structure of those organs in the piseatory 
‘eagles. Its chief food is insects, and its manner of questing similar 
to that of Cireus. It feeds freely on- dead fish and on other carrion in 
winter. ° 
e STRicip2&. . ° 
~ Dypical group.. Dise and conch immense. Ears large and avenues 
_ Sub-genus Sériz. 
P Ranee than the head, straightened, shallow, feeble, with the 


med bill, however, insisted on as a pre-eminent mark of the Raptores, 
‘much reference to insectivorous habits as to mote noblevonds. And 
the tooth or festoon of the bill is, however highly developed, rather 
han stroug, insectivorous habits may be safely inferred... These sharp 
the peculiar re teeth in the 

| also there is high 
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maxilla cut out Sijvlargoulin ideal ‘Nares longitudinal and faneted: 
“Valve of the ear definite, tetragonal. Wings long, feeble; exceeding 
the short and feeble tail: 2nd quill longest. Tarsi: long, slender, 
partially implumose. External toe basally connected as in Pale 
Central talon pectinated. | 
Type, S. Flammea. 0 oer 
pee EIFS a Orvs. > hee 
* Head more or less egretted. Bill short, wholly aréhedaienat 
eulmen, high and deep at the base. Valve of the ear indefinite, 
confluent with the immense valvular dtsc, the opposite sides of which 
‘ave connected over the ear passage by a membranous ligament. 
Wings long, feeble, scarecly or not at all exceeding the tail; 2nd 
quill longest; Ist strongly notched nedr the tip. Tarsi and toes short 
_ and plumose. 
“tl Otus Vulgaris et Brachyotus. ; at 
 Sub-typical group.. ahr 
. Dise wae conch medial, perfect. Ears smaller, operculated. 
pow Ft Genus Scors. 
Bill short, arched from the base, nostrils recalls tumid. Head 
-egretted. Ears simple, small*. Wings medial, sub-equal to the taib: 
8rd and 4th quills sub-equal and longest. Toes feeble, nude, ‘sub- 
depressed. Plumage soft and sterge~ cates Size small. Habits 


‘insectivorous and nocturnal. , 7. 
Instances. Scops Sunia, Scops Lettiat, Scops Deen nob. N os. 
64; ‘66,721, respectively. ge 
. <Aberrant group. . RG 
‘Disc and conch evanescent. Ears small and simple. ~i 
° Nocrva, * 


< Bill shért, arched from the base, Nostrils romnd, very tumid, 
sometimes tubular. Head smooth. Toes hairy, feeble, and’ sub- 
depressed. Wings short, scarcely exceeding the base of the tail; 4th 
nil Jon Tail slightly elongated, rounded. Plumage firm and 
simi ; Tnsectivorous: and noctural. ~ ote “. 










F with reference to the group. The ears are, in fact, nearly 
the. proximate genus Noctua, which I bave rapgecs in the 
hear 
tia ae the Asio. auctorum + but. Bere.’ is no safe quoting:of 
KSsig 4 re Ree NA eat % Otus, or any thing else, 
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_ Scops seems to me to stand on the confines of the sub-typical.group, 
leading to Noctua as among the first of the aberrant group, One is 
egretted, the other not; one has the plumage characteristically. soft 
aud Jax, the other has the plumage, including the alar and. caudal 
feathers, a good deal firmer. The wings of one scarcely surpass the 
base of the tail, those of the other reach nearly to its tip. : 
» The disc of the one is nearly perfect, and the ears comparatively 
large, though simple. The disc of the other is very imperfect, and 
the ears much smaller. So also the eye and head*. The one has 
nude toes, and the other hirsute one. Lastly, a very maculate vest 
seems as common with Scops, as a lineated garb with Noctua. The 
size of both is small; both have an Otine bill with feeble feet; and 
both are nocturnal and insectivorous. 

_ The above characters of known genera are, of course, mere 
suggesti®ns, as emanating from one who has neither museum mor — 
library at confinmand. But, if practical experience be of any worth, 
they are suggestions which the skilful may take much advantage of, 
I suspect that plumage very soft, moderately soft, and more or less 
Aardened or firm, might be ascribed, respectively, to the typical, 
sub-typical, and aberrant groups of the Strigide with safety and 
advantage. 
~.i have great doubts as to the position of our Urrua and Bulaca. 
By the clongation and strength of the bill they are affined to the eagle 
owls ;. but. the high development of the disc and conch, though fur 
short.of Otus, yet seems to indicate the position of these birds to be 
the sub-typical group. Though very similar in structure and size, one 
has the egrets, as well as subdiurnal habits and pale iris of Ofws; but 
in this (Urrua) the valve ofethe ear is evanescent ; whilt the other 
(Bulaca) with the smooth head and valved ear, has also the nocturnal 
habits and dark wis of Striz. The size of both is greater than that 

either of these genera. In Scops the size and character of the disc 
or conch are very similar to those of Urrua : but the former is a 
smal] nocturnal and insectivorous bird ; the latter, a large, semi-diurnal 
and mammalivorous one. BSulaca again, with something of the aspect, 
and with entirely the manners, of Sériz, 1s sundered from Sériz, 
toto erale, by the. strength of its bill, the high eremeiae of on ie, Se 
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e relative volume of the bead amongst Strigine birds is more. apparent 
ea It is caused by the immense quantity of plumes hi Tbe had the conch 
ear has much of the peculiar family structure; Prose eet y this 
ite @8 rieticeible in Ofus ns in Strix ;” pacaiiad si" Chd Toads F genda 
‘tighally Strigine than in the latter 9 80 
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and the superior length wei firmness of its tail, as well as by its*short 
and strong legs. Inthe lust respect there is a close resemblance on 
the part of Bulaca to Otus; but the conch and disc are not half the 
size that they are in Otus ; the conch is oval, and the definite form of 
the ear-valve is quite opposed to the character of this organ in Ofws, 
agreeing more closely with Striz. The long and feeble wings and 
short and feeble tails of Strix and of Otus, are characters peculiarly 
their own; and they are united with, in the former, a bill so long and 
feeble, and, in the other, a bill so short and arched, that there is no 
mistaking the combination of these attributes in either genus. I know 
no Strigine type at all agreeing with Strix in the character of the bill, 
taking its feebleness and length together. But, it isa grievous mistake 
to suppose, with Cuvier, that Strir talone exhibits either elongation 

or straightness in this member: for, not only our Afuhiia and Cultrun- 
' guis have a long and straightened bill; but these charf€ters are 
distinctly, though less, developed in Urrua and i in Buladéa. 

The otine form of the rostrum (short, thick, and wholly curved) no 
doubt is very prevalent among the Strigide; singe it is possessed in 
common by Olus, Bubo, Scops, Noctua, and Ninor. | But the tumidityv 
of the nares in the three last is not found in the first : and Ninor (not 
to mention its smooth head, divested of all Strigine characteristics 
save the size of the eye) is sundered wholly from Ofus by its firm 
plumage, and by the length and strength of both wings and (¢ai/. In 
Otus the tail, though longer, is as feeble as in Strix; and in both 
these genera the wings, though long, have all the flimsiness proper 
to the family. 

Noctua, by its firm plumage (including wings and tail) as well as by 
its depressed perching hairy feet, its evanescent disc, simple small ears, 
smooth head, and short arched bill with tumid round nares, makes the 
nearest approach to our Ninor. But shortness im the wing is the 
pre-eminent attribute of Noctua, whilst the very opposite is that of 
Ninox. In Surniea the wings appear to be rather short, and the tail. 
though long, is extremely wedged. In Ninox alone have we wings 
and tail formed upon the Falconine model. And these peculiarities, 
taken in connexion with feet in which the insessorial character prevails 
almost over the Raptorial—just as it does in many of the little insecti- 
vorous -Falcons—constitute our Ninor a signal type. Our Cultrunguis 

is equally c conspicuous by its Pandionic feet and habits ; and our Huhiia 
kad aes com ination of aquiline attributes—the thief of which are pre- 
‘eminént size and aatceneth and a bill malting length and ae eens 
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represent the sub-family of the eagles, aiuthe: aberrant group of the 
Strigide ; and not merely so, but precisely, Aquila and Pandion. But 
as to the situation of Urrua and Bulaca, or as to their antulogies, 1 am 
quite ata loss. Taking, however, as my guide the medial size of the 
dist and conch, \ shall class them, for the present, in the sub-typical 
group, characterised as before; and the following generic characters 
may, I hope, serve to make them understood, in themselves and in 


eheiyaniations. iw ei wete . 
etei STrricivs&. cb i ate nett: 
r* Sub-typical group. ~ o... 
gt, 
Genus Urrva, nob. 


Bill sub-equal to the head, somewhat elongated, scarcely arched 
from the base, compressed, strong. Nares ovoid, transverse. _ Wings 
and tail somewhat elongated: wings moderately gradated, 3rd and 
4th quil sub-equal and longest. Tail not bowed, even, Tarsi and 
toes plumose? Tarsi elevate, not feeble. Head egretted. Ears scarce- 
dy valved, oval, traversed bya membranous thong. Size considerable. 
‘Habits sub- -diurnal, Dwells frequently in holes on steep bank-sides. 
‘Type, Urrua Cavearea, nob. No. 57. 
eerie bev is 1 Genus Buxaca, nob. 
eB iob-Lqual to the head, somewhat elongated, scarcely arched 
from the base, compressed, strong. Nares elliptic, transverse, tumid. 
' Wings: conspicuously gradated ; considerably shorter than the tail; 
5th and 6th quills longest and sub-equal. ‘Tail sufficiently elongated, 
bowed. | Conch ovoid. Legs and feet, short, strong, Se ties 
Ee, - Habits nocturnal: Size consldetablal | | 
: 2b ec, Bulaca Newarensis, nob. No. 59. ; ic 
PP ah’ fasauite out of the question to range Urrua with Ofds, wenden: of 
othe greatly infertor size of the disc and conch ; or with Bubo, because 
of. e length of the legs; or with either, because the billis decidedly, 
xough not conspicuously, elongated and straightened. Equally i im- 
: , ossible | is it to range Bulaca with Striz or with Otus ; because its disc, 
es “though perfect, is not larger than in Urrua; because ‘its bill. is (like 
_that.o Urrua) stronger and shorter than that of Stra, longer and less 
sane than that of Otus ;and because its wings mis ga Sn 
9 posi those of e1 Bkisouedics Sas avon tay eh 7 
“ e cis othe an habits, the pale iris cand) the egrets of 
moctasnal: habits, the dark iris, and | the smooth head 
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7s 
defining the course of the disc in Sfrir and Ofus, and seeming, as it 
were, to lay bare the whole head. . »? de 

This-orgah, both in size and character, is essentially mediate in 
these birds, between the typical structure as seen in Strix and Otus; 
and the aberrant structure, as exhibited in Noctua, Ninox, Huhda, 
and Cultrunguis. | 

The following comparative measurements, in English inches, may 
-help the curious to appreciate the value of those perplexing but 
necessary terms, fong and short, as applied to bills, tails, and legs. 

; - Lfngth ofthe of the of the 


ofthe bird. tail. tarsus. bill. 
Strix, ......3 Pe cwscurccccescensecesencs 144 54 34 1} 
BIGUM, “edn enasantess sscshacceetetrcacee: 143 6 2 1} 
MITRMM acedes qvuasunstoosvevicren sev dds 22 92 35 1g 
ROUIMON, ost cuetiocs ces aun eeseines sce 22 92 22 a 1g . 
BGO, sce cee i dsce ec cctcescieeceessces 94 332 io oe 
ENOGHOIS, “cst Cdie sivccetcscectcuccdeces 94 4 1} é 
DWAIOMG 8s abends ccusdelleteiweedsevestes I2 6" 1", Zz 
Huhiua, ose Seubeos seecesese owe weseee ee 30 12 s 34 2s ~ 
Cultrunguis, «22 :cocoocsscassevsss see. Dh 93 3% 24 


P. S. Since the above paper was composed, I have received, from 
the lower hills, a fine specimen of the Strix Coromandra of LatuHam. 
With the size it has all the characters too, of our Urrua, except in the 
legs, the tarsi being lower, and the toes scopine but stronger. The 
opening of the ear is about one inch, longpovoid, and not valvular, 
though the membranous edge be more or less free all round it. yf 
know nothing yet of the Aadits of this bird. If they arree with those 
of Urrua, it may form a species of this genus or sub-genus ; and its 
toes are not@absolutely nude, though nearly so. But it seems to be 
an osculant species leading to Scops. The wings and tail are both 
somewhat elongated, and sufficiently firm, though the general plumage 
be remarkably soft. ‘The wings are not much short of the tail, and 
they have the 3rd quill longest, the 4th nearly as long; the first and 
second, ‘moderately gradated. The toes, which are longish and not 
feeble, are remarkable for a softly papillose and flattish sole. To the - 
external one there is a vague basal membrane ; and the hind is stronger 
than usual. The talons are sufficiently elongated and acute ; the inner 
and central, the outer and hind, being respectively equal. sx hu 

. The nostrils are nearly round and somewhat tumid: the bill, like 
that of Urrua and Bulaca, combines strength* with a tendency to 
elongation and straightness, not noticeable in Ofus. My bird>is a 
mature female, 21 inches long, of which the bill is 14, and the tail 92, 
the tarsus is 22, and the central toe | 7. 

3c 
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VI. Observations of the Magnetic, Dip and Intensity at ‘Madras. °F 
ae 54 at. Hon arty, G. 'Tarior, Esq. H. C, Astronomer. » * : 


_ Notwithstanding the value which has of late years been attached to 
observations of the Magnetic Dip and Intensity, | may, I believe, safely 
state, that the whole of British India has failed to put on recorda 
single good set of experiments to this end. With a view to supply 
this deficiency for Madras, I have availed myself of the loan of a very 
excellent dipping needle, the property of Captain Drainxwatsr, of 
His Majesty's ship Conway; dnd of two magnetic intensity needles 
which were brought out by the same officer, and are the property of 
‘Captain James Cranks Ross, R. N. The dipping needle, which was 
constructed on purpose for the Conway, differs, I believe, in no respect 
from the ordinary construction, save that it is one of the best instru-_ 
mengs:> ave met with, and, as far as I can see, absolutely faultless. 
beervations mare as follows. e 





- 


(Observations for Di made at the Madras Observatory, situated in Long. 
_ BA. 2im. 7s.8 Last of Greenwich, and Lat, 13° 4 8”. 8 N. on the 





26th April, 1837. 
With Needle marked No. 1. 
























allie ; 
s5/*4 , Face of Instrument E 2st. ; 
No. | * * 0. + B. 
ne Shae 7° 96°. 7° 28°" 2 6° 16’ 69 14’ 
ye a. 7 | 4 4 6 12 6 8 
5 Inverted the axis, 7 24 7 39 6 6 4 6 8 
ply 730: oes) 2k 4 Swi Gu i6 6 22 
Pa Reversed the Poles. -_ 
ore 7 28 7 22 10 - 6 34 6 38 
- mayo 7 12 7 7 12 6 16 6 21 
Sra 7 16 °7 24 14 6 216% £6 28 
“15 Aga: aT nt a aie 91 6 27 6 33 
ease ey Maan; Je 21/ 0” 7° 187 37” 6° 18’ 37" 6° 21° 30° 
ea Needie marked No. 2. so 
os de OF ttfestg yt Siero F90 2 752 6 38 
nee a, Shee 7) 42 ‘ z s : 4, 
s, 7 42 7 25 63 
5 Inverted the axe, 7 50 7 30 8 6 45 6 55. 
Reversed the Poles. 
7 24. 7 6 2 6 Oo G Sn 
tptiggiet 9° 74 4 Gigi src Gi 281 
6 34 G 44 ‘Gu cis 18) dP aneitbeasn 
6 34 6 43 ar. , & 23 6" 4 
7 . , 4 ee - ————~ aan 
ih © mean, 7 190 7 i 45. prt 6 4M 20 SAAR 
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Meith Needle senerel mens “i oe Rep yo'Bre ELEKP iy. 
ditto ditto 4, 92 6 55 8 d bezolguer seas. 
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N.B. The numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. exhibit the order in which the ob- 
servations. were made. During Me present century, I cannot find 
that any observations for Dip have been made at Madras, but there 
is one result on record dated 1775, when Anercromare found it to be 
5° 15- N.; if this result can be trusted, it would appear that the Dip 
is on the increase at the rate of 1’ 34” ina year. - : 

With regard to the needles employed for the magnetic intensity, it 
may be necessary to state, that they are constructed after the model of 
that of Professor Hanstrzen. The needles are cylinders, 24 inches long 
and .3 inch in diameter, save that the énds are abruptly saneiieninal toa 
point; these needles are freely suspended on their centres by a few fila- 
ments of unspun silk, which are hooked on toa brass stirrup, moveable 
upon the needle; by which means a pérfect adjustment to horizontality 
_ can be effected ; the needle thus suspended is enclosed in a rectangular 
glass box immediately over a divided circle, from which fhe are of 
vibration can be read off and the number of, oscillations counted. 
‘The zero of measure here employed, is the time of performing 10) 
vibrations at a temperature of 60°, commencing arith an are of 20° 
and ending at from 2° to 4".—If these measures could be observed to 
ultimate accuracy, it would be worth while to reduce the times of 
vibration under these circumstances to the times of describing an im- 
finitely small arc, as has been done by Hansreen, and on account of 
buoyancy, to a vacuum; but since such is not the case, the result will 
be obtained to all useful accuracy by supposing the correction common 
to each set of observations, by which the reductions, which are rather 
operose, are avoided : the reduction to a temperature of GO° is effected 
by applying the correction, 0,00017 ¢. (where ¢ represents the time 
of performing 100 vibrations) ;—a formula which is derived from ex- 
periment. The two needles used in the following obf%ervations are dis- 
tinguished from one another by a sign x on one ofthem. This needle 
in London at a temperature of 60° performed 100 vibrations in 442,76 
seconds of mean time, whereas the other needle performed 100 vi- 
brations under the same circumstances in 461,96 seconds; the former 
needle is further distinguished from the latter from its having been 
long i in use in England, and as having exhibited a remarkable degree 
of steadiness in its magnetism during the late magnetical experiments 
instituted i in-Ireland under the auspices of the British Association; 
added to which, these needles are calculated to excite a more than 
ordipary degr < of interest from the circumstance of their having 
been employed by Sir Jonn Ross in the perilous North Polar Expedi- 
tion, from which he has, lately so fortunately returned. The observa- 
tions at Madrassre as follows. 
> st R@: 2 
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* 
No. 3, Private mark Xx. 











3837. Are. Ther. Vib, gi =r ane Pip a sige" Int. 
Se Ee eP Cindes lS a0 ene Srey  gONeF 
815 — 201 wo. Sok wk. 
ee 201 58 54.1 301.0 cor. for temp. 1.43 
Anotherset.20 0 88.0 i Br: 49.9 “0-18 
12:45 —— 101 6 S12 ¥302.2 301.60 
: is 87.8 oh + cae Sais : cor. for temp. 1.43 
May 3rd. 20 0 87.0 1 0 45 37.7 302.5 ges 
1245 ———s_‘101 «50 a02} 2. 01.97 
: "o ihilaads +4 as a sty ete | cor. for temp. 1.38 
— 300.59 ~ 
= No. 3, not marked. ~ 
April 26th. 20° 0” 85.2 1 343 Gla, % 
i Age fme oat oer Bead pane tek for Salinas ae 
4» 0— #£201 53 27.5 310.4 Pes"¢ 
ag ee eid ita, a0 
oat 2 40 51.8 311.1. cr-for temp. 1.40 


310.10 
or we Bit for the time of performing 100 vibrations at the tem- 
perature of 60° Fahrenheit at Madras. 





Needle 3, X Needle 3. 
s. s. 
- 3 ~ 300.14 309.39 
. 17 310.10 
: 59 
Mean, 300.30 Mean, 309.74 


If Aand A’ represent the magnetic intensitics at any two places, 
aga T and T’ the times of performing 100 vibrations at those places, 


then we have 


cas tn ay 


Se this, the ae magnetic wea for Maras (that at 








us ret being assume@=1.) becomes | aE ; 
Sk BM bod By Needle No. 3; ae | 2.1748 erSiat . th . 
Sie “1.52 _ Ditto ditto No. 3, “V mma Nhs BEV + 
* 
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With a view to compare cheern with practice, we might now com- 
pute the number of oscillations which No. 3 x ought to make at 
Madras from the observed number in London; thus, assuming the 
Dip for London to be 69° 10/ N. the formula becomes 

{3 + sec. * (69° 10) }* {34 sec.” (6° 52’ 30”) |? : 46276) : 7 
performing the computation T = 344,87 differing to the amount 
of 44,57 seconds from the observations. .This difference between 
theory and observation, is but one of many instances which have from 
time to time occurred in the infant stete of a science. Observation 
has led us toa theory, and then again has shewn the incompleteness 
of such theory. In the case of Magnetism, we have long since been 
prepared to expect that local causes might considerably interfere with 
its established laws; since one station (the island of Teneriffe) has 
‘already exhibited some singular anomalies, both in respect tethe Dip 
and Intensity. Under these circumstances it is much so be wished 
that observations could be multiplied in various parts of India, where- 
by the law of variation from theory may be detected ;—and how is 
this to be accomplished? My answer is ready: -—Tet any gentleman 
who is disposed to undertake a set of magnetic intensity experiments 
signify his intentions; and I shall have great pleasure in forwardi 
to him, free of expense, a magnetised and compared needle, provide 
that 1 am favored with a copy of the results. In anticipation that 
there will be several gentlemen disposed to forward this inquiry, I am 
now preparing several needles for use. All that is necessary is, that 
the person applying for a needle should be in possession of a good clock 
or chronometer, and has the means of ascertaining its daily rate. 

Madras Observatory, 9th May, 1837. . 

Note.—We shall be most happy to promote the apthor’s views by 
making a series of experiments with his needles in Calcutta, and then 
distributing them to friends in the interior. Of the dip we havea 
few records, (see Proc. As. Soc. for May.) Major B. Buaxe also 
brought from England an adjusted intensity needle, but we have not 


yet been favored with his observations.— Ep. ~*~ ! 
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ends of the Saurashtra group of Coins Niki o eos By 
~ James Prinsep, Sec. As, “ae ‘i epee 






*s lasid) we 
Those who would deprecate the study of old coins as a useless aaa" 

uninteresting waste of time and ingenuity,—and there are such we fear 

even among the readers of this journal,—frequently mistake the means 
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for the end, and suppose us to be eienouced of the very defects of the 
barbarous specimens of ancient art we seek out with such ardour, 
rather than give us credit for being impelled by the desire of 
looking through them at the history of the times they faintly but 
certainly pourtray. Twice has our small band of collectors been 
enabled to oppose a triumphant reply to such sceptics even with the 
unpromising materials of purely Indian relics, without counting the 
splendid but more natural harvest in ancient Baciria. The dynasty 
of the Guptas in central and eastern India, and that of the Buddhist 
rajas of Cey/on, form two unequivocal lines of history developed, or 
confirmed, by the unlying evidence of coins. I am now happy in 
being able to produce a third series for the west of India, equally well 
filled as to names, and of greater interest than either of the previous 
discoveries, on several accounts, as will presently be manifest. 

~ Thave” given the name of Saurashtra series to the coins depicted in 
Plate XLIX. of Vol, IV. because they have principally been found at 
Mandivee, Puragarh, Bhoj, and other ancient towns in Cufch, Cattywar, 
and Guzerat, the Serastrene of the Greeks, which comprehended from 
the SindA or Indus to Barugdza ( Baroach) on the confines of Ariake; or 
India Proper, and which cannot but be identical with the Sauwrashtra, 
Of Sanskrit authorities*. The specimens before me when engraving 
the plate alluded to, were not very distinct, and 1 could not then make 
out more than a few of the letters, which were seen at once to belong 
to a peculiar form of ancient Nagari. 

Success in other quarters brought me back to the promising field of 
Satirashira, made more promising by the accession of some fresh coins 
from Mr. Wartuen of Bombay, and Captain Burns, whereon the 
legends were more complete. 
_ thus erigaged, I received from Captain Harxness, Sec. Roy. 

. Soc. along with a copy of the Society’s Journal, No. VI. (which 
also contains a notice by Professor Wiusen of one coin of this group, 
but without deciphermentt) a couple of beautifully executed plates of 
a fine collection of these same coins in the possession of Mr. Srevarr, 
who made a tour through India a few years since. The plates appear 
to have been executed in Ttaly ; anit as no explanation oceurs, I 
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* . 

presume they have. been circulated, to the various Oriental Societies,in 
hopes of getting the legends deciphered... Encouraged and aided by 
this accessioh of materials, | proceeded, according to the plan that 
succeeded so well with the Bactro-Pehlevi inscriptions, to separate and 
analyse the conformable portion or the titles common to all the coins, 
and afterwards to classify the unconformable portion, which of course 
would include the proper names. 

In this manner I was soon fortunate enough to discover a key to the 
whole in the value of one or two anomalous looking letters which had 
hitherto deceived me by their resemblance to members of other ancient 
Sanskrit alphabets. I must acknowledge some assistance from Mr, 
Watuen’s Sindhi grammar, where having found the absence of vowel 
marks Mm the modern alphabet of the country, I was not unprepared to find 

_the same omission in the more ancient one. Another preparatory step 
was derived from the Trecear legends of last month's plate,-ending in 
Mitasa, which I venturedto construe as the corrupted gr Pali mode of ex- 
pressing the Sanskrit possessive case Mifrasya. A similar ay was perceiv- 
ed following zy or putra, which left little doubtythat the word was 
uw, for waw ‘ of the son,” which, by the idiom of the language, 
would be the final word of the sentence, and would require all the pre- 
ceding members of it to be in the genitive case. . 

The letter ¢ (or /) occurredin the body of one or two of the legends 
in its simple state, whereas in the initial word, which could not but be 
rdja, it was prolonged below, shewing that another letter was sub- 
joined, while sometimes the visarga followed it.—This could be no- 
wise explained but by supposing it the possessive case of {THT, or TlH: 
riijneh, the double letter being not at that early date replaced by a 
compound symbol. %y 
_ The same observation will apply to all the other dbuble letters, ma, 
tr, dr, sv, shv, which are in this alphabet made by the subjunction of 
the second letter without diminution. Hence the peculiar elongation 
of many of the letters, which was at first thought characteristic of the 
whole alphabet, but it turns out to oe only to the letter r, which 

ig thus distinguished from the ”,17, and A. 
¥ ei Sc aiicd of the title Lread Bau, for Baran per ir snes eye 
genitive of Krifrima ; ‘which is translated in wy axaane b dictionary 
“made, factitious, an adopted son (for Kritrima putra).’’—The latter 

‘sense was inadmissible, because it so happened that the name ae the 

“actual father was in every case inserted, and the same title was also ap- 

“plied to him. The only manner, therefore, in which the term could 

be rendered was by ‘‘ elected”—"* adopted””—by the people, or by the 
: . 
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e 

feudal chiefs of the, country; a designation entirely new in Indian 
numismatics, and leading to a highly interesting train of reflection, to 
which I must presently recur. Sometimes the epithet Mahd is 
afixed—not to raja, but to Kritrima, as Rdja maha Kritrima, the 

* great or special elected king’—as if in these cases he had been 
the unanimous choice of his people, while in the others he was 
installed merely by the stronger party in the state. 

In every instance é4ut one, the raja is stated to be the son of a raja; 
and it is quite natural to expect that a prince, unless he were very 
unpopular, would have influence to secure the succession in his own 
family. In the case forming the exception to this rule, the raja is the 
son of a Swdmin or Swdémf, a general term for brahman or religious 
person. I have therefore placed him at the head of the line, although 
it does not follow that in an elective government the regular succes- | 
sion mayynot have been set aside in favor of an influential commoner. 

“Among ak the coins hitherto examined nine varieties only havé 
been discovered. Of these several can be traced from father_to son 
in regular succession.—Others again spring from the same father, 
as if brothers had succeeded, in default of heirs direct, or from voluntary 
supercession ; ; but we know that in Indian families the same names 
frequently recur in the same order of filiation; so that unless ac- 
—s @e®mpanied by a date it is quite impossible to decide whether the 
—s«sgGndividwals are the same in every case of similar names. 

. The features on the obverse might serve as a guide in many cases, 
for they (as 1 have before remarked) are executed with a skill and 
‘delicacy quite Grecian ; but it will be seen below that I doubt their 
‘representing the individual named on the reverse. 
-> IT have lithographed in Plate XXIV. the several varieties of legend, 
-as corrected andelassified, after careful examination of Mr. mA? tle 8 
plates, with all the coins in our ‘respective cabinets, as ‘as the 
sketches I have been favored with of others by Mr. Watnen. t have not 
time to engrave the coins themselves, of which indeed the former plate 
will give a clear idea, for they are all the same in size and appearance, 
Seated a little i in the countenance of the prince. Their average weight 
ut thirty grains, agreeing in ‘this respect with the korees mention- 
ies as struck in Cufch, four to a rupee, by the Raos and 
—_—- ia of Noanagar, with Hindui characters*. wh + 
ar No. LvaOt, this there are four ‘axauaolen:s in Mr. ietapaiiale 
vee had one from Mr. Waruent, which passed into Captain 


IN? NOHAM's possession by exchange.—Adding | the: matras or vowels, 
a a | 
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and correcting the possessive termination, the legend will be in modern 
character, 
‘cre fase «serve erfa wacayaw 
- Rajna kritrimasya Rudra Sahasja, Swimi Jenadama-putrasya. 
in English, ‘ (coin) of the elected king Rupra Sfu, son of SwXu Jana- 
DAMA. The letter beginning the word Swdmi in the majority of Mr. 
Srevart’s figures, is an W,in lieu of aw. In one of his, and in mine 
(or rather Captain Prescorr’s coin), the orthography is correct. 
There may be a little doubt about the nr in Janadama, which is rather 
indistinct, but I think the dot at the foot of the line decisive. 


Legend, No. 2. Of this there are likewise four coins engraved. We 
have none in Calcutta. The words run: 


crs afara waee us afaae tere gaa 
Rajna kritrimasya Agadamna, rajna kritrimasya Rudra Sah putras a. 
* Of the elected king Acapama, son of the elected king Rupra Sdn.’ 
The simple title, raja, of the father makes it probable that he is the 
preceding prince, whose son therefore succeeded him under the same 
system of election. ° eae 


Legend, No. 3. Two coins in the Srevanrrt collection : 


TH: Bane ate: CHAT Baa sass ra 
Rajneh kritrimasya Vira damneh, rajna maha kritrimasya Dama Saéhesya putrasya, 

‘Of the elected king Vi‘rapama, son of the great elected king 
Dama Sa‘u.’ 

In these examples we have the correct orthography of the genitives 
with one superfluous attached to the penultimate Sdia,—which 
being connected with the word putrasya did not grammatically 
require the affix. Dama Sa/n, the fathey, is most probably a different 
person from the Acapama of the last coin. His title is more impor- 
tant, though that of his son again falls to the formerlevel. We have 
as yet no coins of Dama Sa’‘ns himself, though by this happy in- 
sertion of the‘ fathers’ we obtain two names with each specimen. 

Legend, No. 4. Four coins in Srevarr’s plates—none in Calcutta : 

xe awewa “4eIea Us: wlaawy alten cag 

‘Of the great elected king Rupra Sa‘n, son of the elected king 
Vir RADAMA.’ 

Nothing invites remark in the orthography of this legend but the 
insertion o e visarga in one place and its omission in another, 
Rupra Siu is a direct descendant of the last r&fa. 

Legend, No. 5. Two coins in the Srevarr list—two in my 
gsbingt, one in, Cantein Conmumane™'as 
: * 





.§ See ‘a 
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. 
cs: aftae fewer cs aerefaag axere yaa 

‘Of the elected king Viswa Sun, son of the great elected king 
Rupra Sifu.” . 

Another regular succession. It is curious that the visarga is not 
inserted at random, but, where it has been once given, the engraver 
seems to have considered it necessary to repent it—as he does also to 
conform to the modification of the letter 7 in raja. 

Legend, No. 6. Three Srevarrt coins, one Parnser (from Burnes’ 
collection), and one in Dr. Swrxey's cabinet : 

TH Wrieafaea afew crs awefee we~ gag 
* Of the great elected king Arripama, son of the great elected king 


Rupra Su.’ 
Here we have, in all probability, a second son of Rupra San, 


through failure of heirs male to Viswa Sdu. I write Aras for- 


euphony as,the most likely disposition of the vowels, none being 
expressed but thé imitial a, which, as in the modern Sindhi, serves for 
all vowels equally well. 

" Legend, No. 7 Including Nos. 9 to 12 of the Srevaar plate; 
two in my cabinet, one in Captain Cunninonam’s, and one in Dr. 


Swiney’s : 

= efiee faarenve cy aviafase «arfaca ya 

‘Of the elected king Viswa Sau, son of the great elected king 
ATRIDAMA.’ 

This second Viswa is shorn of his father’s distinction, Mahkd. He 
does not appear to have left ason to take his place, being in the 
same predicament (as far as our information goes) as his namesake 
the son of Rupra. . 

mo _ Legend, No. 8. Three coins, 25, 26 and 27 of Srevarr, and two in 
my series—one lately received from Mr. Waren, and perfeotsin ite 


circle of letters : 

$5. rs ae afae fore wee cre wereafewe cwere gaa 

= ‘Of the great elected king Wisara SAn, son of the great elected 
a 4 king Dama SAn.” 

> yy his rdja is evidently out of place; being a son of Dama Saru, he 
pe ‘should have come before Vi'RaApAMA, who had a son. I did not per- 
3 ceive the mistake until after the plate was lithographed. - 
d No.9. Of this there is only one specimen in the Srevart 
- ietiaeston n, to which I‘am able to add two. Col. Tov’s plate in the Roy. 
. Soe. Trans, contains one. The ingoription exceeds all the rest in 
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‘Of the great elected king Swiui Rupra Sdu, son of the great 
elected king, Swimi Rupra Dasa.’ | 

‘These two names stand insulated from all the rest, and the only 
test by which we can attempt to supply them with a fit position in the 
list, is the form of the Jetter sj which is decidedly of the earlier model. 
These two kings may therefore come conveniently into the break 
after AGapama, the second on our list. 


We may now proceed to sum them up in the order thus conjectu- 
rally determined. 


Elected Sovereigns of Cutch, (Saurashtra ?) 
1. Rupra Séu, son of a private individual, Swami JANADAMA. 
® AGabDAMA, his son. 3 
(Here the connection is broken.) 

3. Swdnr Rupra Dama. 

4. Swim Rupra SAu, his son. 

(Here the connection is again broken.) »+ 

5. Dama SAu, of whom no coins are extant. 

6. Visaya SAu, his son. aad : 

9. Wi'rna Dama, another son of Dama Sau. 

8. Rupra Sau, son of Vi'ra. 

9. Viswa SAun, son of Rupra. 

10. Arripama, also son of Rupra. 
11. Viswa San, son of ATRIDAMA. 

Thus we have eleven kings, with only two breaks in the succtssion, 
developed by this very interesting series of minute silver coins, 
Eleven kings, at the usual average of eighteen years per reign, will run 
through a space of just two centuries. Yet where need we seek for a 
single trace of such a dynasty in any of the works of the Hindus, 
when of the Guptas reigning in the.central provinces the memory is 
but faintly shadowed in some of the spurious Purémas? It would be 
more unnatural to hope for any allusion to a remote kingdom of the 
west like Cutch, in the books of the brahmans; and unless we can find 
something to the purpose in the numerous inscriptions from Girnar 
and Junagarh, we may, as far as the Hindus are concerned, but have 
added a barren list of names to the numerous pedigrees already col- 
lected by Top and others, with the advantage however, always consi- 
derable, of their being entitled to perfect confidence. 

From the Persian historians here and there,may be picked up an 
incidental notice, of great value, regarding the internal affairs of 
- India, but the. names are 80 changed and confounded with titles that 
itis sometimes hard to recognize them. One of these notices quoted 
3 p 2° hie 
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by Colonel PorrinecEr i in his history of Sinde* seems to throw an im- 
portant light upon the point before us. After noticing the ytter absence 
ofany information on the dark age between the Macedonian expedition 
and the incursions of the Musulmans, this author says—‘* The native 
princes are not mentioned by name in all the manuscripts I have peru- 
sed, until the time of the celebrated Knoosroo (NoursHerwan) king 
of Persiat, who sent a large army and ravaged the western frontier of 
Sasex RAya’s dominions ; which are described, including his tributaries, 
to have extended on the north to the present provinces of Kashmeer 
and Kabool ; southward to Surat and the island now called Div; west- 
ward along the sea coast to Mukran, and eastward to the provinces of 
Marwéar, Bikaneer, &c.”’ 
si Colonel Porrixoer states that the rajas name was Suprer Sinou ; 
but this may be the learned mode of expanding the original Sa-See into 
a genuine Sayskrit name. He was killed and his country plundered, 
“but after the enemysehad retired with their spoil, two princes of the 
same dynasty succeeded and reigned with great vigour and equity, 
repairing the forts “of Sehwan, Moc, Oocha, Nareiis koth, &c., which 
Soa fallen to decay under their peaceful progenitors. The second 
| prince, resigning himself to sensual pleasures, left the conduct of affairs 
to his minister, during whose illness a young bréhman of his office, 
eat ‘Caven, having occasion to visit the king in the seraglio, was seen 
and. loved by the queen, and on the death of the king they married and 
brought about a revolution which placed him onthe throne. ‘‘ Such," 
says the historian, ‘‘ was the close of the race of Raja Sasex, which 
had verned the kingdoms of Sinde for upwards of two thousand 
yore woe princes at one period received tribute from eleven 
dependent kingdoms, and who had set He threats of the greatest 
eek i of the world at defiance.” sf 
Now the word Sasee, the general name of ee “oval line, has a much 
“gre: er: affinity with Saha (genitive, Sdhasa) than with Susser Sinvcae— 
1d thi s name ‘we find borne by seven out of the eleven princes whose 
have ‘been thus fortunately preserved. Many other consi- 
eration sal ‘be adduced in favor of their identity." A commercial 
mi ‘ aritime ngdom seated in Saurashtra and at the mouth of the Jndus, 
1 natur ally extend its sway up the valley of that river and its 
iat 8 . From its wealth and liberal form of government, it would 


stable and powerful, Steere under a tributary treaty (in general 
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punctually performed) with the great monarch of Persia, the chief ene- 
my capable of doing it injury. The antiquity assigned to this Sindian, 
or early Indian kingdom, further agrees with the tradition of Ikswaku’s 
residence, and the migration of his sons eastward, and with all we have 
remarked (in a previous paper) regarding the origin of the commercial 
classes throughout modern India. , 

But, if the dynasty of the Sdha or Sasee rajas, of which we may 
now fix the termination towards the close of the sixth century, extended 
backwards for two thousand years or even a quarter of that period, we 
should find some mention of it by Avexanpsr's historian, or by his 
namesake the commercial Arrian, who visited this very kingdom in 
the second century of our era. The elder Annian affords but little to aid 
us. In the descent of the Indus, some petty chiefs, as Musicanus, 
- OxyKaNus and Samaus are encountered and overthrown; but we hear 
of no paramount sovereignin Patalene. Indeed from the pains taken in 
rendering Pattala more habitable by digging wells» and inviting back. 
the fleeing population, it might be argued that it could not have been a 
place of much importance prior to ALEXANDER's weit. : 

The capital of the province had changed in the second ARRIAN’, 
time, to Mindgara, ‘‘ the residence of a sovereign, whose power extended 
as far as Barugdza in Guzerat. The government was in the hands of a 
tribe of Parthians divided into two parties ; each party as it prevailed 
chose a king out of its own body, and drove out the king of the 
opposite faction : TuvexGs adAnaous éxdindyrwr* .” - 

Dr. Vincent, the learned commentator on the Periplus, seems to 
hesitate in believing this assertion of Arran that the government of 
the Sindh, Cutch and Guzerat province, was in the hands of a tribe of 
the Parthians, ‘* BactAdverar 5é ied MapGav—"’ +‘ If,” says this author, “ the 
roverning power were Parthians, the distance is véry great for them 
to arrive at the Jadus ; may we not, by the assistance of imagination, 
suppose them to have been Affghans, whose inroads into India have been 
frequent in all ages. That the government was not Hindu is manifest, - 
and any tribe from the west might be confounded with Parthians. If we 
suppose them to be Affghans, this is a primary conquest of that nation, 
extending from the Indus to Guzeral, very similar to the invasions 
of Maumv’p the Ghaznavidet.”—“ If” (we may here continue) for_ 
Affghans in this passage, we substitute the Mithraic races of Setstan - 
and Ghazni, by whatever name they were known at the time, we find . 
confirmation of such a line of invasion both in Mr. Masson's remarks— 
in our Indo- Sassanian coins, and in Anrtan ; for the fire worship would 
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be quite ground enough for his classing the ruling race under the 
general term of Parthian*. 

At any rate, as our author says, the ruling power was not then 
Hindu; and therefore the dynasty of the Suias, in which we find the 
genuine Hindu names of Rudra, Viswa, Vira and Vijaya could not yet 
have fprung up. Thus we have a limit on either side, between the 
third and the seventh century to assign to them, and we have names 
enough to occupy one half of that space. The family name of Siu, 
or Sfuv, is not Sanskritf, but it is very extensively used in the verna- 
cular dialects. Half of the mahaéjans of Benares are named Saht, and 
the epithet evidently implies ‘ merchants,’ for we find the same root in 
the suhukdr (soucar) agent; souda, soudagar, trade, trader ; and perhaps 
in the Persian word scod, interest. One branch of this western tribe 
Sah§ has been elevated to royalty in the present occupants of the throne 
of Nipal - the Garkhdlis, who overturned the Malla line in 1768, hav- 

Whe confessedly migraged from Udayapir close upon the borders of our 
supposed Sindian kingdom, and settled in the hilly district of Kemaon 
abdut two centuries anterior to their conquest of Népal Proper. 

The learned memoir of Professor Lassxn on the Pentapotamia 
furnishes us with a proof that the Sdhs of Sinde and Guzerat were well 
known at the time the seventh chapter of the Mahabhfrata was 
written _ for, when describing with all the acrimony of those who had 
suffered from their aggressions, the origin and habits of the Badhlics or 
Bactrians of the Panjab or Panchanada, in the 44th verse we find 
the following words put into the mouth of Carna : 


as ee 


* By Parthians, according to Moses of Chorene, should be understood the 
7 Palhavis, or Balhavis, or people of, Pahla, Batha or Baicha, the Balika or Bahika 
of the Sanskrit, and the Bactria of the Greeks: whence were derived the Pehlevi 
dynasty and PeAler( Griting of Persia; and the Palhawans of their more ancient 
poetry. An explanation so comprehensive and simple, that it seems curious it 
should ever aye: been _dis yuted by the learned, Is it not also highly probable 
that the Balabh kings, | and their capital the Ralabhipura of Gujerat, should origi- 
ye referred toa Pahlavi dynasty holding or re-establishing their sway in 
ce? The Sanskrit name of the town according to Top is Balika-pura, 
“the : kings, Batika-rai. We must-find their coins and decipher their in- 
sriptions ere ¥ we shall be competent to enter more fully on the subject. 
ge or axes Saha deva is however the name of the youngest of the five 
nday ‘princes, and might be accepted by some etymologists as the original of 
2s aamelgenantegll az also signifies oe increase, addition ;'’ but eTa. is 
er ny ly looked upon as the root of Sdéhu the mercantile name. er te 
ae Sa. La Goan; Das Sau, &o, &e. . pace 
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| aaufa fears fa sr fargferarsii are 
which M. Lassen translates : , 
Prasthali, Madri, Gandb&ri, Aratti profecto latrones ; , - 
Necoon Basates et Sauviai Stnpnvipa#: ita in universum vituperantar. 
. And in a note he alludes to a variation in the manuscript wherte Dr. 
Wutson thus translated the same passage: ‘ The Prasthalas (perhaps 
borderers) Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, Khosas, Basas, Atisindhus (or 
those beyond the Sindhus), Sauviras, are all equally infamous.’— 
Legit igitur qraa:aar; Sed prestantiorem prxbet lectionem Codex 
Parisiens ; et Chasi huc non pertinent ; a Pentapotamia enim suntalient. 
Basorum et Atisindhuidarum nomina ignota mihi sunt et in errorem 
4, 1. induci sese passus est doctissimus Anglus. Compositum non ex 
. tribus, sed ex duobus tantum nominibus constat, Bas&ti et Sindhu- 
sativira. Posteriores laudantur Ram. I, XII, 25. ed. Seidl. et alio 
nomine appellati sunt Cumdlaca (Hem. ch. LV. 26.) Prius nomen. 
sepiusin Bhaératea reperi, ex. c. in hoc versu, ex libro sexto descripto + 


mac: wale WS UTstata Sarat 


Gandh&ri, Saddbales, orientales, montium incole atque Basites.’” 
~ The Professor's reading so entirely accords with the conditions of 
our Sdh or Sau fraternity that no doubt can be entertained of its being 
correct; and we gain a very important step by learning the Sanskrit 
mode of spelling the term 4, since we may thence hazard a new 
interpretation of the word Saurashtra, as Sau-rashtra * the country of 
the Sau tribe,” a more close and plausible one than that hitherto 
accepted of Saurya-rashtra the country of the sun-worshippers. a 

The 72nd couplet confirms such ath interpretation by ascribing 
precisely the same iniquities (theft, or perhaps commercial usury) to the 
Saurashtrians, the vowel being only shortened for the sake of the verse. 


qIseqr EIST SUA SMI SAT ASH AAC FCT: 


turpes, BAbici latrones, Surashtri prwedatores. 


Orientales servi sunt, meridionales 

Commentators have uniformly supposed Surashira to denote the 
modern Surat, but this is an error: the name applies only to the 
Surastréne of Protemy, and Surat, as | am assured by Mr, BonropatLe 
of the Bombay Civil Service, is comparatively a modern town ; 
and its name, now persianized into ae mrat, was originally: 
Suryapur, the town of the Sun, >. 

I waive alldiscussion here on the important bearing the above theo- 
ry hag on the age of the Mahaébhérat and of the Ramayana: either the 
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Sdhs of Sinde must be very old, or the saci of abuse and praise 
in these poems must yield their claim to high antiquity. At any 
rate a departure, from strict oxthodoxy is established Against the 
tribe. 

There are some other points in the reverse legend of the coins 
befordjus that call for further explanation—first, of the word Krifrima. 
The expression quoted above from Arrian indicates something of an 
elective government even while the Parthians ruled at Minagara ; each 
party as it acquired the ascendancy in the polities of the state * chosing 
a king out of its own body.’ = 

- Dr. Vincent supposes that the contending parties (the whigs and 
tories of their day) were not both Parthians, but more probably Par. 
thian and Indian. This view is nota little supported by the coin 
evidence, and it is only necessary to imagine that the native influence — 
of a rich ercantile aristocracy at length prevailed and excluded the 
Parthians altofether. Of these Parthians we see the remnant in the 
Parsees so numerousfy located in Guzerat and Surat, and can easily 
imagine, — from their numbers and commercial enterprize, that they 
must have been formidable rivals to the indigenous merchant-kings. 

‘Something of this feudal system of government is visible to this day 
in the fraternity of the ayia or chiefs of Cattywar. and Cuteh. the 
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istinction of theis caste! 
In the names of these modern chieftains we can trace a few of ‘oie 
atra, visa, and vwira : anda town called Deamanagar, may have owed 
‘foundation to our prince of that name. The Jah-rdjahs and Catties 
gre Hindus, but are veryssuperficially acquainted with the 
es of their faith—the real objects of their worship are the Sun 
the Matha Assapurit the goddess of nature, —doubtless the 
‘a of mo ore classical Bactria. They are saidto impress. the Solar 
very written document. We are accordingly prepared to 
eir ancient coinage, where it is seen on— the right hand 
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The central symbol T have had to explain so often and with so many 
modifications, that T really feel it becomes moré of an enigma the 
more is said of it! It occurs on the Pantaleon Greek coins—on the 
Indo-Scythic group—on the Behat Buddhist group—on similar coins 
dug up in Ceyfon—and here at the opposite extremity of India. It is 
the Buddhist Chaitya, the Mithraic flame,—mount Meru, mount Aboo! 
—in fact, itis as yet unintelligible and the less said of it, the sooner 
unsaid when the enigma shal! be happily solved ! 


Legend of the* obverse. 

Having satisfactorily made out the contents of the inscription on 
the reverse of the Saurashtra coins, I might have hoped to be equally 
successful with the obverse ; but here PF must confess myself quite foiled. 
_ From the obverse die being somewhat larger than the other, it seldom 
happens that a perfect legend can be met with; and by plating toge- 
ther all the scraps from different samples, enough oply cin be restored 
to shew: Ist, its general character; 2nd, to prove that i4ts not 
Sanskrit ; and 3rd, that it contains two distinct. styles of letter pn 
the opposite sides of the head; that on the right having a strong 
resemblance to Greek, the other a fainter to Pehlevi; but both written 
by an ignorant hand, The three or four Pehlevi letters are variable 
and guite illegible; but the others, by combining the two first 
examples in the plate,(No. 5, from my coin; 8, from Mr. Srevart,) 
might be read vonones vasileus, allowing sufficient latitude for the 
corruption of a century or two. Should my conjecture be admitted 
even to the extent that the letters are Greek, we may safely attribute 
their presence to the supremacy of the Arsacidan king of Persia, or, 
looking farther back, to the offsets ofthe Bactrian kingdom in the 
valley of the Jndus, where the Greek characters were still retained, as 
proved .by the coins of Kopss and Nones, (or Vonones) Azss, &c.; 
and we may conclude that his portrait, and not that of the tributary 
réja, was allowed to grace the coinage of Saurashtra. 

- Thesway of Demeruius we know from Srrazo to have extended over 
the delta of the Jndus, and the retrenchment of a single particle 
from his text would’ make it include Saurashtra also. Speaking of 
Mznanperr’'s Indian possessions he says: 2 
AGE. Tauiy yap _abrds, rade Anuijrpios ‘Ev@vdijpou vies Trev Baxrplaw Baciidws 
od pdvow Se Marradnyiy KaredxXoy, | 

Kadougtony xal rny Evyépridos BagiAcsay. ; rf a 

On this important passage many have been the opinions expressed 
by the learned. “BAYer refers the third name (the first two being fixed 
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as the Hyphasis and Jumna) to the mouths of the Ganges: ** quam 
Strabo, alteram oram maritimam nomine Teccapworoy dicit ? nempe 
nullam PPOwNsS nisi que ad Gangis fluminis ostia ub et 2«yépridos 
_regnum.” M. Lassen, from whose Pentapotamia ] have cited the 
above extract, thinks that the word merely alludes to the coasts in the 
neigHbourhood of Pattalene, and he identifies Sigertis with the 
Sanskrit Trigertd faarat in the province of Lahore. Manners places 
the former in Guzerat: ‘‘ad oram maritimam, quz hodie Guzerat, 
olim nomine Sanskrit WATT (Gurjdra) appellata est, Terrapiocroy 
regionem refert Mannertus, quod at veritatem haud dubie proxime 
accedit, sed nil certius de hoc nomine invenio*®.” 

Now by abstracting, as I said before, the twice repeated particle; Te, 
or by changing 7«, to the article Tov or ™3, the whole obscurity of the 
text disappears, and the SaciAcia ts Zapiocrov kadovndyy stands forth as 
the maritime, kingdom of Saurashtra. This interpretation is surely 

‘more natural thane the extension of MENANDER’s rule to the extreme 
east of India, merely to find another maritime delta and port for the 
grteco-latinized corruption of a name quasi Tessariostia / 
But we dare not venture on any speculations in regard to Greek 
names or affairs, lest we undergo ca@stigation from the Hel/lénic critics of 
‘Paris, who are surprised at our ignorance of autbors, ancient and 
modern, Greek and German, whose works we regret to say have never 
yet visited the banks of the Ganges! We" Indianistes’ must then 
leave this investigation to M. Raovu ps Rocesrre as being altogether, 
‘to use his own words, “ hors du departement de nos etudes e" 
There are still two series of Saurashtra coins to be examined, but 
Thave 1 not yet wholly succeeded 1 in deciphering them, and my readers 
bl hab rejoice at’such an excuse for postponing their discus- 
a: a cannot, however, let pass the present opportunity, of mention- 
ng as a highly curious circumstance, the very great similarity 
‘between the old Sanskrit and the Greek character. Their striking 
‘uniformity becomes more palpable the farther we retire into antiquity, 
‘the older the monuments we have to decipher; so that even now, 
pga are quite green in the study, we might almost dare to 
ivance (with the fear of M. Raoun pe Rocuerre before us), that the 
Bidest Grek: (that written like the Phoenician from right to left) was 

iit Eo than Sanskrit tarned topsy turyy! A startling proposi- 
s¢ who have so long ‘implicitly believed in. , Cadmus, 
sstecauction: from Egypt of what, perchance, neyer _gxisted 
Pao there is” Rcapisie <rerr PSNeE 
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hypothesis; since the connection of the Greek with the Pheenician and 
Samaritan alphabets, has been admitted as a strong evidence. that 
‘the use of “letters travelled progressively from Chaldea to Phenicia 
and thence along the coasts of the Mediterranean* -"’ and the Greek 
language is now so indisputably proved to be but a branch of the 
Sanskrit stem, that it is not likely it should have separated frém its 
parent without carrying away some germs of the art of writing, 
already perhaps brought to perfection by the followers of Brauma. 
But my arguments are not those of books, or learning, or even tradition, 
but solely of graphic similitude, and ocular evidence. 

The Greek letters are dressed by a line at the foot, in most cases, as 
A, 4,A,M, 2,7, &c. ;—the Devanagri are made even along the upper sur- 
face of the letters, and in later ages a Straight line has been introduced 
. at the top, from which the grammatic elements are suspended. The 

Greek alphabet is devoid of all system and has had addfftions made 
to it at various times. Some of these, as@x,¥,n,«are precisely those 
which present the least resemblance to the Sanskrit forms. | 

I have placed my evidence at the bottom ofplate XXIV. taking 
my Greek type from the well-formed letters on coins, and from the 
‘boustrophedon tablet of Sigeum. 
Of the vowels, A, J. 0, and r, present a striking conformity with the 
vowels 4, ¥, and the semivowels q and 4 of the oldest Sanskrit 
alphabets inverted. The vowel E is unconformable, and resembles 
more the short « of the Zend. The long H is a later introduction and 
appears to be merely the iteration of the short vowel 1, a5 w is of oo. 

In the consonants, we find 8.F,4,Z, ©, K,A, M,N, 1, P, =,T, in fact 

‘every one of the letters, excepting those of after invention, are repre- 

sented with considerable exactness by the 4 (or double 4), 4, 4, F, 
yan, F, a, 4,9,t, WH, A of the oldest Sanskrit &Iphahet, although 
‘there is hardly a shadow of resemblance between any pair in their 
modern forms. The same precision cannot be expected in every case; 
the B, 4, e, 4,™,N, 0, P, T, require, like the vowels, to be viewed in an 
inverted position: the UT, and 3) remain unturned: the z, and kK re. 
quire to be partially turned.—The A and the n may be deemed 
a little far-fetched; the p taken from the double vu, and the « from 
the aspirated @ may also be objected to; but taking a compre- 
hensive view of the whole, it seems to me impossible that so con- 
tant and so close a conformity of the alphabgtical symbols of two 
“aistaat nations should: exist’ without affording demonstration of a 
-eonimon origin. Whether the priority is to be conceded to the Greeks, 
é PERT ity ois, to Pantographia, page 107. hae 42 * 
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the Pelasgians, or the Hindus, is a Nstiadacas requiring great research, 
and not less impartiality, to determine. The palzeography of India i is 
now becoming daily a more interesting and important {tudy, and it 
connot fail to elicit disclosures hitherto unexpected on the connection 
between the European and Asiatic alphabets. 


> Eee ee ee 


a ae 7 r ; 
VUL.— On the PropertiPtacribod in Native medical works to the Acacia 
= Arabica. By Lewis Da Costa, Esq. | 


at a time when the intendéd formation of a Pharmacopeia for 
India has been publicly announced by the new Medical College, it is a 
desideratuim to know how the natives have treated the subject of me- 
dicaments ,—what of good their books contain,—what of error. Gur 
medical practice pays perhaps too little attention to vegetable reme- , 
dies, of Wich the Orientals possess an infinite variety, many inert, 
but many active, end many also quite unknown to Europeans. I had 
some intention of publishing a translation of the Mukhzun ool udweey uh 
by. loouummup Kyosau Kun, but there is no encouragement for 
auch, an undertaking in India. I therefore think it the wiser course 
in the first instance to publish a specimen by which the pharma- 
copeist: will be able to judge of the aid he might derive were the whole 
work (collated with others) placed before him in an English irahslg- 
tion. I use the Gilchrist orthography. , 


ps wiltaic a! Oommecnuerevan, Acacta Ananica, commonly called Tuleh 
. ie people of the desert name it Shuokeh-i-Misr _208Sya 


= thorn), and Shuokeh-i- Arabia 442 2) yeh "aS yt (Arabian thorn). 
nit is called Mooghetlan alae; a enuks in Hindee, Keekur ys 
1 Buboot J 22° 

orny. plant, generally ceowink? in. DP ioveats and at the | foot of ‘pountatna. 
Hof two kinds, large and small, both resembling each other in appearance 
and foliage. _ The jirst kind is smaller than an apple tree, and the branches 
covered with thorns ; : the trunk is hard avd at first green tending to » white, but 
seaiee saint in-age it assumes.a blackish hue resemling the ebony Upp! 
ith red.” tee fruit, which is like a bean or bean pod, ‘resembles 


i,4 “(Phaseotus vulgaris and Carobs), and is flat, 
to. a Bins in each beat « and swith thin each knot 
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i-Urbee Ws" } jf Ree (Gum Arabic). Itis said that between the bark and the 
body a resinous substance is found resembling the gum, bat which is not gum 4 
when this substance is freed of a red fluid that resides in it and washed, it be- 


comes very white, and when chewed like the Jk whic (gum resembling 
mastich), it discharges an odoriferous liquid and leaves an agreeable smell io the 
mouth. io c 

The second kind, called Suldum ela by the Arabs, is less thorny, and some- 
times has no thoro at all, and the branches are very profuse; the trunk is 
blacker than the first kind. The fruit, which is like o bean and called Quruz 
4,3 is not knotty ; it contains from 9 to $1 flat seeds according to size, and is 
ofa deep violet color. Between each seed and around it a white coating is seen 
and between this coating and the shell is lodged a mucilagenous and gummy 
fluid of a deep yellow color. The blossoyns of both the kinds are of a yellow 
color and globular form, emitting an odoviferous scent. The leaves of both the 
kinds are, in size and profusion, alike, and grow from a thio fibre by pairs in en 
oblique direction, and are astringent to the taste. There grows in fme places a 
third kind of this plant, the branches of which are fall of knots? 

Character of all the parts. Cold and dry in the 2nd flegree. 

Medical Properties. Binding (restraining the discharge of redundant matter) 
and repellant. A drink prepared of the juice of its bfossoms is good for"the 
cure of palpitation from heat, and the horror, and for strengthening internal 
organs, either taken by itself or with other proper medicine. The leaves are 
deobstruent (opener of obstructions) and good for the stoppage of diarrhoea, If 
fused by way of embrocation it strengthens laxed members. The tender green 
leaves if steeped over night inywater and exposed to the influence of the moon, 
and the clear water taken off and drank in the morning, will cure excoriation of 
the urinary duct and allay the smarting of urine (ardor urin®). <A powder pre- 
pared of equal parts of the bark, the leaves, the blossoms and the gum, and from 
$a drachm to } drachm taken regularly every morning, will thicken and retard 
the semen, prevent involuntary discharge, &c. The young leaves with a little 
white cummin seed, and one or two buds of Pomegranate bruised and steeped in 
water, and strained and heated, and a few (6 or 7 ) pebbles er shards well heated 
and cooled in it (4 or 5 times), will prepare a liquid to prevent looseness in 
children in the last stage of teething, which is a very trying and weakening sea- 
son with them ; this might also be given to adults with good effect—the quantity 
to be regulated according to strength and age.—A plaster prepared of green 
Jeuves is goud to fill up wounds and subside inflammation. A decoction made of 
the leaves is given for the protusion of the anus and for drying the humidity of 
the womb. Pressed juice of the leaves and fruit stops the flowing and spitting 
of blood. The fruit boiled in water, anda piece of cloth sosked in it several 
times will make a good Pessary. Of the beans a cerement is thus made— 
split the beans and take the seeds out; rab briskly the inner part of the bean 
upon a piece of new’ cloth, until the palp and all the humidity is thoroughily 
absorhed in the cloth, which when dried will become like cerement; of this 


women for several days on their bosom 
- § m ’ ee ; mal =? Rut = Peek i's 


cerement stays ar made and worn b hp: br Tie 
| to brace wp and th hten fallen and sldchened breasts. Bark of the trunk and of 
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the branches is used for the stoppage of blood beta fresh wounds, This forms 
the principal ingredient of the oil of Shekh Sunnan. The bark of the tree 
bruised and steeped in ten times the quantity of water and kept, for two days, 
and then boiled and the liquid reduced to one half the quantity, and then 
strained off after rubbing the bark well in it, and kept in a china or a glass 
vessel, will make an excellent wash for women to use during menstruation after 
Urine—-it serves to contract the vogina considerably, The fruit, leaves and bark 
ere good for tanning leather in lieu of Afaroo., y jee (gall-apple). The bark and 


blossoms are principal ingredients in anki’; molasses, and spirituous liquor 
of the same. 

The root and the bark are detergent. They make a good dentifrice for streng- 
thening the gums aij. A brush made of the thin sprigs is used for strengthen- 


ing the teeth. The wood is used, in consequence of its extreme hardness and 
solidity, in making wheels for carrages, and instruments for tillage and tent 
pins. There is another kind of Oommigheelan, of which the leaves, fruit, color 
and bark r emble the 2ud kind, but it has a very bad odour, and has great abun- .- 
dance of blossoms. This kind, which generally crows in Bengal, is brought to 
po kind of medical use whatever: the filament of its root, however, if taken to 
a snake, will cause it to drop its head and make it languid. 

Remarks, By the Ruropean physicians the gum is only used, They say ‘* that 
gum exerts no action on the living system ; but is a simple demuleent, serving to 
lubricate abraded surfaces, and involve acrid matters in the prim yire. In the 
solid form. it is scarcely ever given unless to sheathe the fauces, and allay the 
trickling irritation which occasions the cough iu catarrh and phthisis pulmo- 
‘nalis ; ; in which case a piece of it is allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth. 
Tt is chiefly used in the state of mucilage.— London Dispensatory. 


als) Agaaia. A name given to the pressed juice of Quruz 4; 


oe » — 
es ad J 


and Qurwuz is the fruit of the Tuleh e”: from which the Gum Arabic is 
obtained. — This plant in Hindi is called Keekur ys, and the pressed 


juice of t the fruit Keekur ka rus “Sy £5. By the Franks or Euro- 


peans it is called* dcacia. 
eeay d is of a red 
cate: That obtained from unripe fruit previous té its drying, is of « 
‘ruby color; and when dried, it assumes a greenish hue mixed with red and black. 
‘That obtained from fruit after itis ripe; is of a bluck color. The former kind 
is always | chosen for medicinal purposes ; it hasan agreeable smell, of a mixture 
and is weighty and hard. 


_ Character. _ When’ unwashed et dry in the Ist and 3rd degrees. 
dry in the sna 


a Drying, © = , and binding wos ee g}) tae. 
t stops flow of blood from any part as, ies: esl a53 5 3 also from m they e mouth, 

. Neer It strength®ns: the stomach gdar and the er eats and prevents 
toy Z ve " ra (by the he nose) arising f from, heat * slaty, ee and 
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languor of the anus and of the womb pr yptdanerla pha! As ointment it 
alloys inflammation of the ophthalmia, strengthens the sight yes, attenuates | 


the humours, and removes redness. It is introduced in medicines for the 
cataract Bab. If applied as ointment to ioflammations arising from heat 
|)\ Iyy! , it attenuates and prevents the determination of the humours in that 
direction. It is good for the whitlow pre le, for the cracking of the skis 
from cold, for the relaxation or weakness of the joints, and for the protrusion 


cu of the navel of children and the anus: and if applied to the hair, it 


gives a fine black color; if used with myrtle leaves Syg2— ye and red rose 
sy SS, it prevents flow of perspiration r=, yo! and removes its bad odour : 


applied to the body and the face (as a cosmetic), it improves the color of the 
skin; with albumen ovi (white of egg), it is good for burus by fire, and prevents 


’ blistering ; with Momeroghun wd) a> (an ointment of ee 


made of different ingredients and bee's wax), called in Arab: us” gyre? itis 


also good for burns by fire and for the whitlow. If used : as powder, : it is effiicaci- 
ous in preventing flow of blood from any part of the body: if boiled in water, 
and the liquid used as an embrocation on wearied or languid parts, it will 
strengthen and prevent the determination of the humours that way. Used asa 


clyster, it alleviates the excoriation of the intestines ea" and prevents flux 
Cith oceasiopal issue of blood eS) skis |, and strengthens the intestines 
nel . If used as an injection aise | to the womb, it absorbs WAG) morbid 
secretions uvlsyb } applied as pessary and suppository, it prevents the flowing 
of blood, the protrusion of the anus and the womb, its languor and humi- 
dity (flowing of watery humour). As Biases S22 it is good for the protru- 
sion of the pupil of the eye I> ¢ Sd) Ir, for infldmeaattons arising from heat 


and erysipelas eee or lhe ->~ (ignis sacer or St. Anthony's fire); also 
inflammation of the anus and the womb, and it strengthens weakness of the 
liver: a sOlution of it in water preserves the hair and blackens it. Used with 
the Gumberb ladon Wyo Y and oil of roses Js wy ‘ it is efficacious in stopping 
looseness in children. It creates obstructions Stdaw. Its corrector is almond oil 
ra Joy®9, Wy Dose up to 1 dirhem,. Succedanea are lintel ne and sandal- 


“warped Job nine quantity as the Agagia. Some say the best is the juice of the 


box-thorn UaA>, ia Hindt CRS ae (PS Seca hgh to: we <a 
A ™ 

 “Agaq avis ths obtained et the fruit of the tree’ when ripe, bruise, clean, 

erco’ | | voor ims it obtains a thick consistence, 

ie into’ moulds, and ‘when ‘settled itis fit 

juice of the leaves likewise. ‘Some say that 
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of the congeélation is effected under the sun it is the best. The best method of 
waothing it is thus: Rub it well in water, and take that which gathers on the 
surface nod make lozenges of it. . 

It is worthy of knowing that Agagia is a compound of two essences, Lufeef 


ib) and Kuseef —asi.$ the finer aud the grosser particles; the former 
is burning, sharp, acrid, and pevetrating irre eidol= ts , ond the latter 


earthy, costive, and obstructive ddwe Bi(3 od)! . When Agagia is washed, the 


finer particles evaporate, and the grosser or earthy particles remain ; consequent- 
ly On some Occasions, such as inflammations, the unwashed is used, and on other 
occasions, such as the diseases of the eye, the washed is used. 

Remarks: Egyptian thorn, Acacia, Mimosa Nilotica, exudes white Gum Ara- 
bic. ‘Juice of its pods is made into Acacia vera, 

Acacia. The juice expressed from the pods of Mimosa Nilctica, inspissated 
to dryness.— Gray's Supplement lo the PAarimacopeia, 

52 27° fag? Sumucu or Sumes, Arabic; Foogeemunoon, Greek; Qamooz, * 
Syriac; Decneon, Roomee ; : drd, Persian; Usdo, Shecrazee; Gond, 
Hindi ; Gum, English. 


A fluid matter which exudes from the body of certain trees, and concretes and 
dries up. The gum of each plant is described under that plant, By the word 


a Gum without any epithet is meant Gum Arabic, which is obtained from the 
Oommegheelan (Moogheelan) plant. The best is of a light yellow color, clear, 
transparent and bright 9) puslatusle, and when putin water and allowed 


to rest in it for some time, it will not swell but completely dissolve, leaving no 
residuum whatever ; a piece held in the mouth produces the same effect as the 
above. ~ 

Character. Hotin a temperate degree, And dry in the 2nd degree. Jaleenoos 
(Galen) says, bot in the 2nd degree. 
| Medical properties. It is viscous and demulcent usale i. e. soothing the 


chest, and is binding ws, It tives tone) strengthens the stomach and the in- 
testines and preserves the bones ; prevents defluxion on the chest, cough, 43 poe 
and ‘excoriation of the lungs, or de apt a 42. Ler and harshness or sore- 
ness of the throat. nd ye — the windpipe Bina yhre bras, 
it cleats the voice, Prevents the determination of morbid humours to the 


chest Biren yd J;ialpe ail, Ifa piece of it be beld in the mouth and 
suffered to diattige gradually, or Af it be tuken in pills, or some proper medicines , 
it assiats expectoration Cs ~A5. oh pa, a it is efficacious im diarrhoea 
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internal organs ust lostael excepting from the womb, and in piles. Tf taken 
with fresh goat's milk, it will have the same effect. With white of eggs (albumen 
ovi), itis good for burns by fire : a solution of it with rose-water dropped yp 
into the eyes affected with the ophthalmin, Sufag (3%. cutaneous eruptions 
in the eye-lids, and Jurd ~r> itching, is bighly beuoeficial in removing those 
complaints. Itis injurious to excrementary discharges. Its corrector eine 
is Kuseera } aa gum tragacanth, and (it is said) rose-water aud sandal-wood, 
Its succedaneum Ua is almond gum el clea and myrtle seed rile. 
—Mukizun-ool Udweeyul, by Moshummud Khasroo Khan. 





IX .— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, the 7th June, 1837. 
The Hon'ble Sir Epwarp Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Dr. J. Swiney, Lieut. M. Kirror, Professor O'SuHaucunessy, G. W. 
Bacon, and Francis Rosinsow, Esqs. were elected Members of fhe Society. 
Mr. Muir was proposed by Dr. Fatconer, seconded py tRe Secretary. 

M. F. Eyvpoux, Chev. Leg. Hon., Naturalist of the Bonite Corvette, soli- 
cited through Professor Goonrve, the honor of being chosen a corre- 
sponding Member. Referred to the Committee of Papers. : 
‘The following reply from Guvernment was received to the reference 
regarding the Mackenzie MSS. 

To James Prinser, Esq. oe 
: Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 
Im, ° | — 

With reference to your letter, dated 10th September, 1836, I am directed to 
transmit to you the accompanying copy of u communication from the Govera- 
ment of Fort St. George, and to state for the informution of the Asiatic Society, 
that the Right Honorable the Governor General of India in Council, has authe- 
rized the Government of Fort St. George to expend a sum not exceeding 7,000 
rupees, in order to obtain from the Rev. Mr. Taytor an examination and col. 
lation of the manuscript works in the veruacular languages of India, collected 
by the late Colonel Mackenzir, and the restoration of any that may be found 
to deserve it. . 

> . Tam, Sits 
Your obedient servant, 
“Council Chamber, } Hi. T. Parnser, 
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° 
purchase of Sanskrit MSS. on account of the French Government, and re. 
Fn ea sa ee eta) to undertake the commission. 
€ following letter from Capt. Harkness, Sec. Roy. As. Soc. of Lo 
. : : p ; y “ ndon 
_ Royal Asiatic Sociefy's House, 14, Grafton Street, Bond Street, 
Pee os London, 24th January, 1837. 


# 
Sir, 


_ T have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th of June 
Inst, enclosing a bill on Messrs. Mornuts and Co. for £31 10s. the amount of 
your Society's subscription to the Oriental Translation Pund up to the year 1835, 
inclusive. | eb iat. 

With reference to the last paragraph of your letter, I am requested to say that, 
as a body, the Oriental Translation Committee is precluded from taking any por- 
tion of the Oriental works (texts)*you are now publishing; as it could not, 
consistently, with the objects of its institution, present them to its subscribers, 
Several of the Members, however, have expressed their intention of becoming, 
individually, subscribers to each edition, as completed ; and I hope, also, to 
obtain a few subscribers from among the Members of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
In the meanwhile | trust that the powerful advocacy which the cause received in 
this country has been, long ere this, productive Of much benefit. Jt was support- - 
ed by the wnited influence and exertions of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the 
Oriental Translation Committee ; and the result was confidently understood to be, 
that the Bevgal Govarniment was to be instructed, at least, to defray all the ex- 

nse attending the puBlishing of the works which it had commenced to print, 

ut which it had transferred to your Society to complete, 


= ~ 1 have the honor to be, Sir, ede 
ar } we | Your most obedient humble servant, 
Oriental Translation Commiitee. » H. Harkness, Secretary. 


‘The Secretary observed, that” | ' | 

‘Captain HanKkn ess’ letter was the first official notice the Society had 
received from London of the fute of their memérial, regarding Oriental publica- 
‘tions, sent home through the Government here, and in duplicate through the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in 1835. It appeared that, from motives of delicacy, the 
‘Council of the Royal Asiatic Society thought it right not to publish what bad 
‘been done io the Annual Review of its proceedings, while the subject was still 
‘under consideration ; but that the favorable result of the application to the Court 
of Directors being now generally known, they ventured to announce the success 
of their intercession. He thought, therefore, that it beboved the Society to notice 
t e information they had long since possessed through the private correspondence 
° 
« 
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. 
thanks could be proffered: but to the Right Honorable President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, to Sir ALEXANDER JomNsTON, and to Sir G. STAUNTON, were 
due the highest compliment the Society was capable of paying. eo 

He beggedetherefore to propose, that these gentlemen be elected honorary 
Members, without the usual form of reference to the Committee of Papers, and 
that letters of thanks be addressed to each for the cordial support they had given 
to the cause of Oriental literature. 

After a few objections on the score of departure from established form, and 
want of full official information, the proposition was put from the chair and 
carried Nem. Con. os 

A letter from Professor Rarn, Secretary of the Royal Society of North- 
ern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, acknowledged receipt of Asiatic Resear- 
ches, xiii,—xviii., and forwarded the Society’s Reports for 1836, One 
addressed to the English Members, contains an account of Iceland from the 
oldest Icelandic records. 

ras its 0. Frank of Munich acknowledged receipt of the M/ahabhd- 
rat, vol. ii. 

‘The Secretary of the Antiquarian Society, ditto of the xxth vol. As. Res, 

The following Report of the Committee of Papers on the subject of the 
Museum, was read :-— 

To James Prinsep, Esq. ~% 
. Secretary to the Asiatic Soctiy of Bengal. 


Report of the Committee of Papers on the Museum Queslion. 

The Committee having perused Dr. Pearson's Report on the operations of 
the Museum for the second experimental year, and having examined the state of 
the objects of Natural History, acquired, set up, and arranged under his superin- 
tendence, is of opinion that the Society is much indebted to his zeal and exer- 
tions, and that the sum voted for the supportof the Museum in May, 1835, and 
renewed in May, 1836, has been well bestowed and profitably expended. 

2. That nothing less than the actual demand for the Society's income on other 
objects imperatively necessary, such as the publication of its Researches, and the 
repair of its premises, would warrant the withdrawal of support from a depart- 
ment every day becoming of greater magnitude and importance; but that the 


following eatimnnte of the receipts and payments of the Society for the ensuing 
twelve montha, 
Seciety’s present means, inexpedient. 


enders this continuance of the Museum establishment ou the 
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systematizing information obtained from various sources, both public and pri- 
vate, in all the branches of physical science, but more particularly in regard to 
the Natural History of British India and Asia at lurge; itis incumbent on the 
Society to make a fulland urgent representation to Government dn the subject, 
and to solicit such support as is accorded in most other countries to similar 
institutions of national and scientific utility. 

That historical, antiquarian, and statistical researches, although they may not 
demand so large an outlay as the prosecution of physical inquiries, merit equally 
the Society's attention, and the encouragement of Government, and should be in- 
cluded in the proposed representation, and that therefore a yearly grant of 
10,000 ropees should be solicited in aid generally of the objects of the institution. 

4. That pending the application to Government for pecuniary assistance, it is 
desirable to maintain the Museum on its present footing, and to retain the ser- 
vices of Dr. Pearson as Curator, ftom month to month, until the question be 
decided, J, 

—_. Epwarp Ryan, 
. For the Committee of Papers, 

Proposed by Mr. W. Cracnort, seconded by Mr. E. Srianine, and car- 
ried unanimously, that the Report be adopted by the Society. 

_ The Secretary then read draft of the proposed application to Govern. . 
ment, whict was ordered to be circulated in the Committee of Papers and 
forwarded without delay. 
Rens wo @ Library. 

The fullowing Books were presented. 

Straker’s Catalogue of a collection of Oriental MSS. for sale in London. 

‘Commentaire sur le Yaogna l'un des Livres, Religieux des Parses, pr M. 
Eugene Burnonf, Membre de l'Institut, Professor de Sanscrit au College de 
France, tome 1. Part I1.—by the author. | 

Memoirs sur Deux Inscriptions Cuneiformes trouvées pres d'Hamadin et 
gui font maintenant partie des papiers du Dt. Schulz, by ditto—diffo, 

Memoire sur te Guacharo (Steatornis Caripensis) (Humboldt) par M. L'Her- 
minier. D, M. P.—ty M. Fortuné Eydoux through Professor Goodeve. 

Ditto sur L’Dodo, autrement Dronte (Didus ineptus), par H. D. De Blain- 
ville—ditio ditto. “ ; <h: , z 

Gite Govinda Jayadevae Poetne Indici Drama Lyricum, by Christianus Lassen 
—presented hy the author. Morag” Z 

“Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. VI.—by the Roy. As. Soc. : 

Census of the Armenian population of the city of Calcutta, by Johannes 
Avdall, Esq.—by the author, 

The following books were received from the Oriental Zrapa ation Fund, 
. is 
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Famille de Hari, par M. A. Langl 
om the original Persian, by Jame: 
| exuentents erat eae Dic 
Revi James Reynolds, B.A.  * 
*S kecompenses et des Peines en Chinois et en Francais, 
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The Government of Bombay presented 5 copies of Lieutenant T- S. 
CanLess Survey Report of the Indus navigation helow Hyderabad. , 

The Right Honorable the Governor General forwarded a copy of Pro- 
fessor Whewetr’s Researches on the Tides, 6th series: with a request that 
the Society would undertake to promote inquiries on the Indian coasts to 
complete the theory of cotidul lines for the Bay of Bengal, towards which 
the Government would be happy to contribute its aid. 

This sixth series of Professor Wuewttu's researches vives the results of an 
extensive system of combined observations in Europe and America in June 1935, 
which have produced a very material improvement in the map of the cotidal lines 
before published. 

The most curious and important branch of the investigation is that for deter- 
mination of the diurnal inequality, or dWference between the day and night 
tide, which depends on the declination of the moon north or south of the equator. 
The existence of this inequality has long been known, but its laws have been 
misunderstood, and it has never been attended to in tide tables, though of ma- 
terial importance in the navigation of river mouths and shallow seas. 

Tt wos resolved that a circular should be addressed to members and corre- 
spondents of the Society residing on the coast stations, requesting their aid io 
procuring data for the tides of the Indian Ocean, and furnishing a copy of 
Professor WHEWELL'S instructions, printed in the Journal in 1839” 

Mr. W. H. Macxsacutres presented two works in the “Marhatta and 
Hindi languages: the Siddidnita Siromani prakasa by Stupaa’si Ba’ru, and 
the Bhugola saro likhyate, by Sri Usxara Baar Joshi, written for the pur- 
pose of explaining the correct system of astronomy tq their countrymeg. 

Me. MacnaGuten also exhibited to the meeting two handsome silver em- 
blematical inkstands, represeoting a jotiahi pandit sented between two globes, ex- 
pounding their use from the Siddhioatas—and around the stand, richly em- 
bossed, the twelve signs of the zodiac —a Sanskrit couplct on each expressing that 
it was presented by the Governor General in Council in token of approbation of 
the astronomical learning and zealous ecadesvours of the pandits to enlighten their 
countrymen. The following extract of a letter from Mr. Wittxinson, Governor 
General’s Agent at Bhilsa, describes what they bad done to deserve so high a 
compliment. . oa ; 

*“T had shortly before entertained in my private service a Siddhinti who pos- 
sessed a higher degree of knowledge of his profession, aud baving had an oppor- 
tunity of making myself whilst at Aofa in some degree acquainted with the Hin- 
du astronomical books, | bad communicated a knowledge of them to my own 
Shastri, by name Sunsa’si Ba’ru, » man of wonderful acuteness, and intelli- 
gence, and sound judgment, and to Unkana Buar, one of the principal Joshis 
of this part of Malwa. The arguments by which I had for thesprevious cight years 
of our connexion in vain endeavored to impress on Supua‘’si’ Ba’ru « convic- 
tion of the tru \¢ meape real size and shape of the earth and of other important 
physical facts, now Carried to his mind the clearest conviction when shewn to be 
precisely the same as those of their own astronomical authors. His was the 
master mind; and it exercised its influeuce overathe minds of all the other pan- 
dits. He was lostin admiration when he came fully to comprehend all the facts 
resulting from the spherical form of the earth, and when the retrogressions 
of the planets@were shewn to be so naturally to be accounted for on the 
theory of the eurth’s annual motion, and wheo he reflected on the vastly 
superior simplicity and credibility of the supposition that the earth had 
a diurnal motion, thuo that the sun and all the stars daily revolve round the 
earth, he beeame a zealous defender of the system of Copernicus. He Iamented 
that his life had been spent in maintaining foolish fancies, and spoke with a bitter 
indignation against all those of his predecessors who bad contributed to the wil- 
ful concealment of the truths that once had been acknowledged in the land. 

“e ag ae Ba'ru’s first care was how he was to enlighten the people of 
Chanda wid Nagpore, the land of his birth. At Bombay, Calculfa aud Madras, 
* and at DeAlé and Agra, and here also, the truth he said must spread, but how will 
- the mid-land of Nagpore, visited by no travellers from foreign countries, accessi- 
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ble to no ships from other islands, and maintaining no schools,—bhow will the ere 
of its population. be opened ? I recommended his embodying all the facts he had 
learned in a treatise in Marhatha. Heimmediately undertook the work. 1 have 
got it printed, and I now have the honor of submitting two copies of the work, 
with a request that they may be presented to the Governor General of India. 

“Tt is a work which will bear the test of even a severe criticism. It is full of 
philosophical reflections. From the different productions of different countries 
mutually necessary be argues the intention of providence to unite all mankind 
by commerce in the bonds of an interested affection. He hence infers the 
restrictions Inid on Hindus against travelling to foreign countries to be violent 
and unnatural. He assails the folly of astrological predictions, and upholds the 
wisdom and mercies of Providence in veiling the future from our curiosity, and 
in keeping us all instant in our duties by an unfailing hope. He leaves 
none of the numerous vulgur errors held by all Hindus io connection with his 
subjects of geography and astronomy to pass without a complete and satis- 
factory refutation. 

“OUNKAKA Buat, who holds the next rank in talent and usefulness, has written 
a free Hindi version of Sunma’s:’ Ba’ru's book on the Pauraonic, Siddhantic 
and Copernican systems.”’ 

Read aletter from Lieutenant Krirror, stating that he had dispatched 
neart to Zumiook to take down the Bhubaneswar slabs, the restoration of 
which had given the greatest satisfaction to the priests and people. 

Lieutenant Kirsoe also forwarded copies of the principal inscription in 
the old Lat characte? at Aswustuma near Dhoulee in Orissa, with a short 
uccount of the caves and temples discovered there by himself and a 
map of the place. « | 

Chis inscription will be seen to have arrived at a most fortunate moment. } 

Japtain Sours, Engineers, forwarded accurate facsimiles of the inscrip- 
tions at the Buddhist monument of Sanchi near Bhilsa; with a paper 
describing their position ; and , 

Captain W. Murray presented some beautiful drawings of this very 
curious mound, and of the highly ornamented stone sculpture of its gates 
and frieze. Ty" 

The. Secretary read a note on the inscriptions, which had proved of 
high interest from their enabling him to discover the long-sought alphabet 
of the ancient Ldt character (or No. 1 of Allahubad) —and to read there- 
with the inscriptions of Delhi, Allahabad, Bettiah, Girnar and Cuttack — 
all intimately connected, us it turns out, in their origin, and in their 







Lieutenant Kirroe also presented facsimiles of a pepe ere’ in three 
plates dug up in the Gumsur country, of which the Secretary with the 


Jet relates to a grant of land by the BAanja rijas tos brihman named Bhand- 
wara.—A lithograph will be published 
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G. Loca, Esq. C. S. forwarded for presentation to the museum a 
collection of the butterflies and insects of Sithet. | 

Dr. T. Cantor presented some fragments of bones perfectly fossilized, 
extracted from the superficial clay at Rtungafulla below Diamond Hurbour. 

In theee bones the animal. matter is entirely replaced by iron and carbonate 
of lime, although they were imbedded in quite a modern alluvium. Their 
discovery throws a new light either on the period required for fossilization, or 
on the age of the alluvium. 

Mr. W. 'T. Lewis of Malacca, presented the model of a Chinese double 
bellows for the museum ; also some tin and gold ore. : 

The Tapir sent up by Lieutenant Mackenzie had, with the Committee 
of Papers’ sanction been made over to the Secretary, itbeing out of the 
Society's views to keep living animals. 

Mr. B. H. Honeson forwarded some beautiful Zoological drawings for 
inspection on their way to Europe ; also two bottles of the snakes peculiar 
to Nipul. 

Lieutenant Hurron presented a notice of the Indian Bon Python Tigris. 

A letter from Professor 5. Von pem Busen, of Bremen, proposed 
exchanges of land and fresh-water shells and other objects. Referred to 
the Curator. a 

Dr. ‘T. Cawtor presented drawings and a notice of one of the fassils in 
the Colvin collection which had been cleared from matrix for the purpose 
of examination. 

It proves to be the skull of a gigantic fossil Batrachian sand by comparisow of 
the relative measurements of the common frog, it must have belonged to an 
animal of 40 inches in length !—a proportion between fossil and recent species 
which has its parallel only in the neighbouring family of reptiles, the salamunodess, 
of which the tpecimeno from the Oeningen schist known by the name of Homo 
diluvit testis, measured three feet in length. : 

‘The following notice of a curious natural phenomenon observed in the 
Red Sea was communicated by Captain A. Burnes from Bahdwalpur. 


Extract of a letter from Lieutenant Weusten of the Indian Navy, dated 
Mount Sinai, September 26th, 1836. po Sap 

‘© You once expressed « wish to know something of the Djiliel Narkono or 
sounding mountain, concerning which there has been so much doubt and diseugs 
sion in Ewrope. visited iton my way here—it is situated on the sea shore 
about cight miles from Jor. A solid slopes of the finest drift sand extends 
on the sea face fron) the base to the summit (about six hundred feet) at an angle 
of about 40° with the liorizon. This is encircled or rathe? semicireled, if the 
term is allowable, by a ridge of sandstone rocks rising up in the pointed pinnacle, 
and presenting little surface adapted for forming an echo. It is remarkable that 
there ore several other slopes similar to this, but the sounding or rumbling, as it 
We dismounted from our camels, and 
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I.—Some account of the Wars between Burmah and @hina, together 
with the journals and routes of 5 different E?mbassies sent to Pekin 
by the King of Ava ; taken from Burmese documaglemy By Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. Burney, Resident in Ava. 
? [Centinued from page 149.] 


In the 30th No. of the Gleanings of Science I have given come 
account of the Chinese caravans, which come principally from Theng- 
ye-show and Tulf-f% in Yunen, not only to Ava but to all the Shan 
towns subject to- Ava, Maing: Leng-gyth, Kyating:toin, Theinni, Mé:né, 
Thibds, &cs, as well as to Zenmay and the Shan towns subject to 
Sfam. A party of Chinese also annually proceed from Santd-fd to 
Mo:gaung and Payen-dueng for the purpose of procuring amber and 
the noble serpentifte, or the stone so mutvh prized by the Chinese and 


called by them Ya, : 





2 






~ 


The emperor of China appears never to have surrendered the 7’sé:- 
buds of Theinnt, Bamé and Mo:gaung agreeably to the terms of the 
treaty of Bamé ; nor canI find a notice of any correspondence be- 
tween the sovereigns of the two countries until the reign of the pre- 
sent king of <Ava's grandfather, Men:pana:erin, Symes’s Minpk- 
RAGEE. That monarch, shortly after he put his nephew to death and 
seized the rone in the year 1781, appears to have deputed a small 
party for the purpose of opeuing a communication with China, but the 
envoys were seized by the Chinese and sent up to the north of Pekin, 
to the Tartar province of Qs ong. In 1787, however, an embassy 

camé to dua. ro and I ‘ill now give a free translation of the 
journals and routes of ‘three rece embassies, which were sent to 
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Pekin by the late and present kings of dua. But before giving*hése 
translations it may be proper to explain the system whith I have 
adopted, for writing Burmese and Chinese names in the Roman 
character. ‘ 

I have followed, as far as I was-able, Sir Wm. Jones's system, ex- 
cepting that I have used the prosodial long and short signs, instead 
of the acute and grave accents, for denoting long and short vowels* ; 
The Burmese have a very bad ear for discriminating new sounds, and, 
unfortunately, their written character will not admit of their writing 
or pronouncing many foreign words. They can write ing only as 2, in, 
en or eng; ang as en or eng; ong as otn, and f as ph, or bh, R, 
they seldom sound but as y, and they use a soft ¢A fors. A final 
kg, or t, is often ecarcely soundeéd, if not entirely mute, and I denote 
this by underlining such letter. The Burmese also change the sound 
of the initidPletter of the second or third syllables of compound and 
derivative words, sounding 6 asp; kandkhasg;¢t and tA asd; 
and fs and tsh,asz. But in coREPe Chinese names from the Bur- 
mese, I have alwayagiven the legitimate sound of all such letters in 
the Roman character. The Chinese, according to Du Hatpg, have 
an A, so strong, that it is entirely guttural, and the Burmese envoys 
apparently attempt to express this Chinese sound of A, by the double 
consonant sh or shy of their own alphabet. The Burmese do not 
sound the two letters which they have derived from the Devanagari 
“q,@, as chaand cl-Aa, which the Siamese and Shans do, but asa 
very hard’s, and its aspirate, pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
turned up against the roof of the mouth, and best expressed, in my 
opinion, by fs and /sk. The Chinese appear to have the same sounds, 
expressed by Du Hauope by tife same Roman letters fs, and tsh; the 
first of which, he ebserves, is pronounced asthe Italians pronounce the 
word gratia. For the Burmese heavy accent, marked something like 
our colon (8), and used to close a syllable, when ending in a vowel or 
nasal consonant, with a very heavy aspirated sound, I have used two 
points in the middle of a it. and the letter 4, usually, at the close. 
Our prosodial short mark will best express the Burmese accent mark-~- 
ed as a point under a letter, and intended to give a syllable a very 
short sound. All the Burmese envoys write the names of the Chinese 


® Those accentual marks being best adapted for describing the peculiar high 
_ and grave tones, in which the same letters are sounded im the Siamese and Shan 
languages. [We have, however, for want of type been obliged to adbere to, the 

‘cented system—th absence of an accent denoting the short and its preecnce 
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citiedor at e first second and third class in Burmese, as p. fu, or b,hu, 
{sdf or- », and shyen ; but I have set down these names as they 
dsually sie in our maps of China, as fia, chow and hien. 


a The following table will show the power of the vowels as used 
¥ me. 7 7 


a, as in America. 

4, as in father. 

e, a8 In men. ;, 

é, broad as ey in they, or ay in mayor, or a im name. 

i, aS in pin. 

f, as in police, or ee in feet, and a. 

i, the same with a grave sound like e in me. 

o, as in toto. 

6, the same sound prolonged, or as in lone, sown. 

6, broad as in groat. © 

6’, the same sound prolonged. eae ~ 

u, as in Italian, or like oo in foek. 

G, the same sound prolonged, or oo in mood. . 3 . 

The Siamese and Shan letter, which is sounded something like the 
French letters eu, I mark, as the Catholic Missionaries in Siam have 
long marked it, thus, wu and u’. 

ai, Each of these vowels is pronounced as when separate» 
excepting that the sound of the second is a little more pro- 
ies’ longed than that of the first vowel, Kaing, Ka-ung,.Ko-un, 
"0:3 mé-in, yu-on. a 

The letter ng is pronounced something like the same letters in the 
French word magnanimité, but as a final, it is usually sounded as a 
nasalz. When followed by the heavy accent I have es 2 express- 
ed the g, in the Roman character. 

The prosodial short sign is used to shorten the sound of some of 
the above vowels and diphthongs. 
| According to the above system I havewearly completed a compara- 
tive vocabulary of the Buraigss, Siamese, Taung-thi and three Shan 
dialects. 

Of the towns and places i in China mentioned by the Burmese envoys 
in their journals. and routes, I shall set down within brackets the pro- 
es names of 7 ii as ~ can trace in Du Haupr. 











| : 1787, “nstcirigtnie: was brought to Ava, that an embassy 
from t eeayenes of China had | arrived at Theinné, and as the ceremony 
of the public — audience given to these ambassadors corresponds in 
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many points with that observed at the audience given by the present 
king of dva to. the ‘British Resident, on his first arrival at Ava in 
1830, I extract a description of it from the 33rd volume Of the Bur- 
mese Chronicles : : | 
“On ‘Tuesday, the 3rd of April, 1787, the king of dua (Men:para:. 
evi ‘") received a report from the Ts6:buah and officers of Theinni, that a 
Chinese embassy, consisting of upwards of 300 men with E-rsu6:ve’ as the 
chief cenyoy, had arrived at Theinni, with a letter on gold and costly pre- 
sents from the emperor of China, for the purpose of establishing peace 
ad friendship between the two great countries. His Majesty ordered 
vs. Chinese embassy to be conveyed to the capital (at that time Amura- 
ra) by the road leading from Theinni through Thibo, Maing: toan, 
5 faing: kaing, Yauk-zauk, Pwé-lha, and Yud:ngan, down by the Wat-t,heit 
pass and the road along the southern paddy lands ( Taung-bhetiay ).— 
The Chinese 1 mission accordingly left Theinni on Sunday, the 6th of May, 
17 ‘87, and“ on reaching JVyaung-ni-beng (red pepul tree), embarked in 
boats” (on the Myit-ngay J and came to Fun-aung ghat at Amarapira, 
where they landed and took po of the buildings constructed for 
their accommodation) The emperor of China’s letter was duly translated 
on T: uesday, the 29th May ; and on Sunday, the 3rd of June, the embassy 
was received by the king in the following manner :— ~ 
fe «The streets and lanes of Amarapira having been ornamented, the offi- 
cers of the Lhuot-té and Youn-do*, dressed in their uniforms with ear-— 
rings, having taken their proper places within those buildings; the white 
elephant, and Shue-wen, the elephant rode by the king, and other ele. 
yar with all their trappings, on being drawn out, and the body guard 
a other troops formed in front of the Lhuot-té and hall of audience, and 
wit the court-yard of the palace, the Chinese ambassadors were 
brea 1b from their house at the Yan-aung ghatin the following order :— 
First, wo officers with long rods*; then musqueteers to the right. and left ; 
then, _ seated upon an elephant, the king’s writer, Y anpa-metr-ox6-pen, 
dean in full uniform, bearing an octagon betel cup containing the em. 
vf thind ‘3 letter ; ; mext a sedan chair with the box containing the 
ay B amhé ; i; thena sedan chair with a box of royal presents ; then 
Pr chair with another box of presents ; then ten horses intend- 
A 



















resents ; and then followed the principal Chinese ambassador, 
Et sno: Bee # “mounted « on an elephant with housings of scarlet. broad. cloth 
ae silk. A er him came four of the SA sar a : 
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placed, the royal presents palit arranged on each side. The princes of 
the blood and the other great officers of state then passed into the palace 
in state, surrounded by their respective suites and with all their insignia 
of rank. Lust of all passed the heir-apparent, the glorious A1n-ve-MENa. 
When all was quiet the ambassadors, preceded by the royal letter and pre- 
sents, were taken in, the ambassadors being made to op and bow their 
heads repeatedly along the w hole road in the usual way*. The king's 
writer bearing the box containing the royal letter, stopped not far from 
the eastern steps of the hall of audience, when a Thin-dé-zent went 
down and took the letter up, and placed, it on a white mat that was spread 
for the purpose, The ambassadors ascended by the northerm steps, and 
took their seats at the appointed place ; whilst all the presents were put 
down on the ground in front of the hall of audience. The whole being 
assembled, the lord of many white elephants, the lord of life, and great 
_ king of righteousness, wearing the Mahd-muni crown of inestimable value, 

and the principal queen, dressed in the Gana-matta-pa-kuagewel, sur- 
rounded by all the other queens and concubines, came foréh, and on the 
U-gen folding doors being opened ‘by princessess his majesty the king 
and the principal queen took their seats On the Thfhdthana yizd throne. The 
state drum, beat when his majesty comes out, was theA struck three tinfes 
forcibly and three times gently, and the whole band played. When the 
music ceased, the eight consecrating Brahmans performed the customary 
ceremony of consecration, and the flowers and water presented by the 
Brahmans, were received by Baunc-pé6-evenw and Nanpa-tuen Khaya 
in a gold cup ornamented with the nine precious stones. 

“The Na:khan-doy, Zeva Nonart,na, then brought to the king’ a notice 
seven images of Bev’ pu which his Majesty was to give in charity. His 
Majesty observed, ‘ Let the royal gift be suitably escorted and delivered ; 
which order was repeated by the Né:khan to the Shue-tait-wan, whe 
after ordering the royal drum to be beaten, conveyed the images out of 
the hall of audience. 

« The Than-dé-gan§, Mune-neay-rarnt, then came uf the steps used by 
the king, and kneeling at the usual place, read out a list of the royal 
presents. The Naé:khan-do, ‘Ky6-zua'n6-rat na’ » next proceeded right in 
front of his Majesty, and kneeling, read out from an ornamented book, the 
following 1 translation which had been made of the emperor of China’s letter. 

‘The elder brother, Up1’ Bua’||, (emperor of China, ) who rules over 
the great kingdoms to the eastward and a multitude of umbrella-wearing 
chiefs, addresses affectionately his younger brother, the dori of the white, 
red and méttled elephants, who roiles over the great kingdoms to the 
westward and a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs, lord of the amber 


e Re British resident refused to make these olcisances, 
at Ae fee 
ster ‘of roy or orders. 
u Royal hearer or reporter.  § Receiver of royal mandates. 
y Udi, Tam told, means cast in the Pali language. 
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mines, the sun-descended king and master of the golden palace. © The 
ancestors of the two brothers have inherited and ruled in succession in 
this Zubadipa island, lying to the southward of Bfyen:méo moant, from the 
first creation of the world ; and the two brothers are enjoying in the east- 
ern and western great kingdoms, prosperity equal to that of the Thagya:- 
Nat*, with very great glory, power, and authority. From the time even 
of our ancestors there has been no enmity. The younger brother, the 
sun-descended king, is an independent sovereign, receiving the homage 
of great kingdoms, and ofan hundred umbrella-wearing chiefs. The elder 
brother also is an independent soyereign, receiving the homage of great 
kingdoms, and of an hundred umbrella-wearing chiefs. If the two brothers 
enter into a permanent agreement and friendship, conformably to the union 
which has subsisted between them uninterruptedly in former states of 
existence, it will be like a mail driven in (as firm) to their posterity. The 
elder brother, who possesses the great kingdoms, and the golden umbrella 
and palacéo the eastward, as well as his queen, sons, daughters, nobles, 
Officers, and the inhabitants of his country, are in the enjoyment of health, 
peace, tind happiness; and he desires to learn, that his younger brother, 
who possesses the great kingdoms and the golden umbrella and palace to 
thie westward, the Master of the golden palace, as well as his queen, eldest 
son, the heir-apparent, his other sons and daughters, nobles, officers, and 
all the inhabitants of his country, are also in the enjoyment of health, 
peace, and happiness. : os 
‘For Ohe reason, because friendship has existed from former states of 
being ; and for another, because the elder loves the younger brother, he 
sends, with a royal letter on gold, a piece of gold, and desires that two 
pieces of gold may become like this one piece. It is now seventeen years 
since the gold and silver road, and gold and silver bridge have not been 
_ opened or traversed between the elder brother and younger brother, pur- 
suant to the arrangement madg in 1769, that ambassadors of rank should 
pass between the two great countries, in order that a sincere friendship and 
esteem might arise. When friendship has been established between the 










two great countries, each must receive favors from the other. T he elder 
brother has in front of his palace and worships eight images of Byaanra’t, 
_ which ig has been the custom to worship from the creation of the world ; 





but loving the younger brother, and desiring thnt he should worship in 
the same manner, the elder brother presents these images to the younger. 
If the younger brother worships them, his glory and power will be as re- 
splendent as the rising sun. ‘The son of the lord | oF who wears 
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te © This is ‘the Chinese Tien, or Shang Tien, lord of heaven, and the same as 
LAY ‘the Hinda goa Indra, qne of whose names, Sugra, although written ia Burmese 
gra, is pronounced ThagyG. =— Ys Pe ee oe" 
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a Fed umbrella and is always near the person of the elder brother, ‘is 
sent to. the younger brother with a royal letter on gold, and with the 
following presents :— 

Kight images of Byamid, cast in ‘gold. 

Eight carpets. 

Ten pieces of gold cloth. 

Ten horses. 

* Let the younger brother, master of the golden palace, delay not after. 
the arrival of this ambassador in his presence, to appoint ambassadors on 
his part, and send them with a royal letter on gold. When the son of 
the lord of Kuing:mah returns to the elder brother, it will be the same as 
if the royal countenance of the younger brother, the master of the golden 
palace, has been seen.’ 

‘* After the Na:khan-do Kvo-zua’n6-RaAtT, nA’ had read out the above 
royal letter, his Majesty said, ‘ E-rsn6-: ve’, how many days were you 
‘coming from the capital of China to Amarapéra ?’ The Na: Pyvé6- 
cyia-snvu’, repeated the question to the Chinese interpreter, who ) translat- 
ed it tothe ambassador. The ambassador replied : ‘ You? Majesty's slaves, 
owing to your Majesty’s excellent virtues, were one hundred and sixty- 
four days coming from the capital of China to your Majesty's feet.” This 
answer was translated by the Chinese interpreter to the Na:khan-do, who 
submitted itto his Majesty. ‘The king then said: ‘ E-rsud6: ve’, when 
you quittéd the capital of China, were my royal kinsman, the emperor of 
China, and his queen and children, and relatiyes all in good health?’ The 
question was communicated to the ambassador as before, and the ambas- 
sador replied : ‘ When your Majesty's slaves quitted the capital of China for 
your Majesty's feet, your Majesty’ s royal kinsman, the emperor of China, 
and his queen, and children, and relatives were all in good health ;° which 
answer was submitted to the king in the same manner as before. The king 
then said : ‘ E-rsm6: ve‘, go back quickly ; the emperor of China will desire 
to receive intelligence of every thing in this country. This order was 
communicated as before to the ambassadors, who bowed &own their heads. 
The king then presented the principal ambassador, E-rsno: ve, with five 
hundred ticals, ,a.silyer cup weighing eleven ticals, a ruby ring weighing 
one tical, of the valu e of one hundred and fifty, ticals, a horse with 
saddle and b bridle “éomplete, | ten cubits of scarlet broad cloth, five pieces 
of cotton cloth, five pieces, of handkerchief, one piece of chintz, two large 
Jacquered_-ware boxes, and ene small one, To each of the four junior am- 
bassadors his Majesty presented at the same time three hundred ticals, 
one silver ‘cap weighing eleven ticals, one ruby ring weighing half a tical, 
and of the value of one hundred ticals, five cubits of searlet cloth, two 
pieces of handkerchief, two pieces of chintz, a horse with saddle and bridle 
complete, @ carpet, one large lacquered_ware box, and two small ones. 

“¢ The silver gong was then struck five times, and the drum,which is used 


when his Majesty ai the palace, was beaten, and his Majesty retired. 
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‘The ambassadors were first conveyed from the hall of audience to the 
eastern Youm, where they were made to stand until the princes and all 
the nobles and officers passed to their respective houses* ¢ after which 
they were taken to the house allotted for them, by the same route as that 
by which they had been before brought. 

** On Sunday, the 10th June, 1787, his Majesty addressed the following 
letter and presents to the emperor of China, and appointed Ler-vue;eyr' uy 
wmu’:, Ne-mvo:SHvue-pause, Tuinacydé-caune, and Weruutrsa'va, am- 
bassadors on his part, to proceed to China in company with the Chinese 
ambassadors. . 

.* The protector of religion, the sun-descended king of righteousness, 
bearing the name and title of Thiri pawara wizayd nanta yatha tirt bawa- 
na ditiya dipadi pandita maha dhamma rdajé-dirdjat, owner of the white, red, 
and mottled elephants, and proprietor of mines of gold, silver, rubies, and 
amber, who rules over the great kingdoms and all the umbrella-wearing 
chiefs of the westward, affectionately addresses the royal friend, the lord’ 
of the goldenapalace, who rules over the great kingdoms and all the um- 
brella-wearing chiefs to the eastward. No enmity having existed between 
the two great eastern and western kingdoms. from the first creation of 
the world, and botlr being independent sovereigns who have possessed a 
golden umbrella and palace from generation to generation, and the hom- 
age of a multitude of umbreUa-wearing chiefs, the royal friend deputed 

* the son of the lord of Kaing:mah, who arrived at. the great and golden 
city of Amarapéra on the 26th May, 1787. The royal letter and the 
presents consisting of eight images of the A'battharay Byamha, ten car- 
pets, ten pieces of gold cloth and ten horses, having been arranged in 
front of the throne and hall of audience, his Majesty, attended by the 
heir-apparent, his royal brothers and sons, and all his officers, came forth 
and sat on the throne, and caused the royal letter to be read out. His 
Majesty was exceedingly pleased to hear, that if a friendship like the 
union which has always existed in former states of existence between the 
kings of the two “countries, and an agreement as fixed and permanent as 
a nail driven in, be entered into, it would be to posterity from generation 
ae anal tion like two pieces of gold converted into one (as inseparable) : 
and also, that the royil friend, the lord of the golden palace himself and 
his queen, royal children, and relatives and all his officers are in the enjoy- 
ment of health, The royal friend, lord of the golden pulace, who rules 


_* The British Resident returned at once to his own house from the hall of 
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ier hited ‘of the Pdli words of this long title is thus rendered by the Bur- 
* The illustrious, excellent and greatest conqueror, whose glory is bound- 
4 substantial, wh® will rule over the three orders of beings with surpassing 
Bower, the wise and great king of righteousness, the king of kings." = ® 
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over a hundred umbrella-wearing chiefs to the westward, is also in the 
enjoyment of health as well as his queen, heir-apparent, royal children, 
and relatives, and all his officers. Friendship which had always existed in 
former stutes of existence, is mow become a royal friendship. When the 
two great countries have eatublished friendship, each must receive favors 
from the other. The eight images of 4’batthara Byamhé which were sent 
with a desire that they might be worshipped by the royal friend, have 
been placed in a proper and suitable manner in front of the palace, under 
pyramidical buildings covered with gold and silver. Desire is also felt 
that approbation be given to the merit of constantly upholding and pro- 
tecting the religion of the deity (Gaupama), who is full of glory and power. 
who can give relief to the kings of men, Nats, and Byamhds, who bas no 
equal in the three worlds, and who has been worshipped from generation 
to generation by the sun-descended independent kings, that have ruled 

ever the great kingdoms to the westward, Ne Myo-Suvenpauns, a noble 
"man who is in the immediate service of the royal friend, and@ulaa avd. 
eaune and Wetnutrna‘ra have been appointed ambassadors to accompany 
the son of the lord of Kaing:mah, and are deputed 4v ith a royal letter on 
gold and with royal presents, consisting of four elephants, one hundred vise 
weight of elephant’: teeth, an ivory helmet surmofnted by a ruby, dnd 
another encircled with rubies and surmounted by a sapphire, two vuby 
rings, one sapphire ring, one viss weight of Mobye stone, one piece of 
yellow broad cloth, one piece of green brond cloth, ten pieces of chintz, 
ten pieces of handkerchief, ten carpets, one hundred books of gold leaf, 
one hundred books of silver leaf, ten viss weight of white perfume, four 
large lacquered ware boxes, and fifty small lacquered-ware boxes. Let the 
ambassadors return quickly and without delay, and when they return, it 
will be as if the royal friend had been met, and conversed with." ” 

‘On the return of these Burmese ambassadors from Pein in the 
beginning of the year 1789, they submitted a report of their proceed- 
ings, of which report the following is a free translatjon :— 

“ We left Amarapéraon the 2ith June, 1787, and in twelve days’ jour- 
ney, on 6th July, arrived at the city of Theinnt, where we stopped nine 
days for the purpose of recruiting the elephants intended as presents for 
the emperor of China. On the 16th July, we left TWeinni*®, and in fifteen | 
days’ jourtiey” reuched Kaing:mah, where we stopped more than five 
months, and transmitted to the golden feet a report of certain discussions, 
which took place between us and some Chinese officers there. On receiv- 
ing his Majesty’s orders that we should proceed, we left Kaing:mah on the 
12th January, 1788, amounting altogether to one hundred and twenty-five 
men; and on “the esrd arrived at the city of Shuen-/i, which the Shans call 
Maing: Tsant. Llere we met two officers, T'sotin-skue and Titayin, whom 
the ‘Faotnta ‘or Governor General of Funan had deputed to meet us ; and 
a report. of our ‘discussions with whom we forwarded to the golden feet. 

‘. * Shan name Méng Senvi. + Mang Chan, 
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° 
We had to wait again for more than five months, whilst the ‘Taotnta went 
a report of our arrival to Pekin. On the 25th June, 1788, the governor of 
Maing: Tein received a letter from the Tsointd, ordering him to let thé 
Burmese ambassadors advance ; and on the following day, attended by 
the governor K ,wva’ra’-16:ve’ and interpreter Wu'x-rsou'n-ve' with one 
hnndred men, we left AMfaing: Tsitn, and on the Ist Jaly reached the city 
of Tathi ( Tali ?), where the Tsotintd came from Maing:Tsht (Yunan ), 
‘onthe 12th July, to meet the royal letter and presents. On the 21st 
July, orders from the emperor of China reached the Tsotintd, who informed 
us, that he had received the imperial orders to allow the ambassadors to 
proceed, and that the emperor had also ordered, that the envoys who had 
come from the great western country, from the royal friend and lord of 
the golden palace, should be conveyed to Pekin in fifty-one days ; and that 
the Tsoiintis, governors, Titas afd officers, along the whole route, should 
treat the ambassadors with every respect, and at the regular stages sup- 
ply them with provisions, and entertain them with musie, plays, &c. The 
Tsotinttii further said, that similar orders had been sent to ull the other 
Officers’ along the route, and that he would prepare some presents for his 
Majesty the king of Ava, which he desired we should forward by some 
proper persons withfa report of our proceedings. We accordingly sent 
DANUTrAzacNe: ve’ and Teet-van-nnaine to Amarapéra with the Tsotn- 
ti’s presents, and left Tathr on the 23rd July with thirty-seven men, 
atténded by Tauxrart Hora’-1o:ve’, Kuva’-7Ta-Lo:ve’, and the inter- 
preter W un-Tsou’n-ve’. In seven days’ journey we reached the city of 
Maing: Tshi ( Yunan), where we stopped one day, and then continuing 
our route, reached the city of Kaetso ( Kue-chow) in nine days’ journey, 
on the 8th Angust, 1788. On the 12th we came to the city of T’sin-yuen- 
fa dependent on Kue-chow, where, on the following day, we embarked in 
boats and dropped down the stream until the 20th, when we disembarked 
at the landing place at Rryen gr Yi-yen, and continued our route by land. 
On the 22nd August, we came to the city of Tsheng-shya-fa in the district 
of Hanan, and in‘eight days’ journey more to the city of Wa-tsheng-fa in 
the district of Hupé. On the 12th September, in thirteen days’ journey, 
we came to the city’of Tsht-chow, beyond the district of Héndn and in 
that of Ts1lt ( Peteheli ). In seven more days, on the 19th September, 
we reached Patk-tin-fa, the principal city of T'sit/r, and on the 23rd 
reached the city of Luko Khyauk-ken™, six miles distant from the capital, 
Pekin. The emperor not being there but at Féshét in Tartary, seven 
days” journey to the north-east of Pekin, we left the city of Zuko Khyauk. 
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Hiateof-the presents, proceeded to make his report to the emperor of China. 
The treasurer having come with the emperor's orders for us to advance, 
we entered ,Zie-hol on the 29th September, 1787, and were lodged ona 
high plain to the westward of the city. | i 
so On the 30th September we proceeded by invitation to meet the W an- 
gyih Ho-rsou’n-Teno™, who wears two peacock’s tail feathers with red on 
the top of his head-dress, (red button on his cap,) and Kou’s-ve’-rnv’ and 
Tri-ta‘’-yin who wear two peacock’s feathers. with a ruby on the top of 
their head-dress. The Wdn-gyih told us:—‘ Our master, the emperor, 
is much pleased at the arrival of the ambassadors, and will receive the 
royal letter and presents so soonas to-morrow, when the ambassadors also 
will see him and be interrogated by himself. You must bein waiting at 
6 o'clock to-morrow morning when the emperor comes out, and you must 
bring the band of music, which he has heard you have with you.” Onthe 
following morning we were in attendance in front of the palace before the 
‘ emperor appeared. He came out about 7 o'clock, when the royal letter 
and presents were delivered by us, and the Wan-gyih Ho-.s0u’x-rene and 
Kou‘n-ve'’-ruv’ and Tui-ta’-vis in the midst of all the Sfficers of the Court. 
The emperor spoke as follows in the Tartar language to the Wan-gyih, 
who repeated it inthe Chinese language to the interpreter, and he com- 
municated it to us:—‘ The two great countries were always friends in 
former times, and owing toa little difference which happened once, no 
letters or presents have passed. But now, a mutual intercourse and good 
understanding prevails, and friendship has been re-established. I am ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear that my royal friend, the Lord of the golden palace, 
fulfils his religious duties and cherishes all the inhabitants of the country 
as if they were the children of his own bosom. Let the ambassadors sub- 
mit all they have to say. We replied, ‘ Your majesty's slaves will sub. 
mit to our royal master all your majesty's orders; and communicate to 
the Wan-gyih H6-rsou’N-rane, and to Koun’-ye-tavu’ all we have to 
represent.” | 

“The emperor then said, ‘ Let them convey to my réyal friend, in order 
that he may worship as I do, this Shikyd Muni image, the representative 
of the Deity, which has always been worshipped in our palace,—this figure 
of the Deity, embroidered in silk, and this Yu-yut jewel (sceptre ?) which 
I always carry in my hand.’ The Win-gyih H6-1seu’n-TENe and Kov’x- 
ve'-rav’ brought and delivered the same to us. We then made our band 
of music play before the emperor, who approved of it and said it was very 
pleasant. After his majesty had conferred presents on different great and 
subdrdinate officers, we were placed in the same line with the 48 princes 
of J'urtary, and allowed to see an entertainment, (Chinese play.) 


. * This is ‘evidently the same person, who was the first minister of the empire 
during Lord MAcaRTNeEY's embassy, and who is styled by Sir G, Sraunron, 
‘* Hoo-choong-taung Colao,’' — | | | . 
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~ “On the 8rd October we went again, and were placed in the same line as 
before, and shown a complete entertainment. ‘The emperor of China 
seated us ata tuble, at which we ate and drank in company with the 4S 
princes of Turtary. We conversed with the Wan-gyth H6é-rsou'n-rena 
and Kovu’x-ve’ Trav’ and Tri-ta’-vix, and observed :— Friendship has 
now been established between our two roynl masters. The great officers 
on each side, bearing in mind the fiivors they have received from, and the 
duty they owe to, their respective masters, have only to submit what they 
may he satisfied will conduce to the permanent advantage of their royal 
masters and their posterity. We, who have been deputed, will return as 
quickly as possible, and in conformity with the qualifications required from 
ambassadors”, will submit to our royal master every circumstance relating 
to the emperor of China. There are certain Shan ‘Tsé:bualis aud their 
followers, subjects of our master, and some men who were formerly deput- 
ed, still remaining in this country. And the road on the frontier of the. 
two countries is much molested by bad men and criminals ;—if means are - 
adopted on “Hoth sides for putting an end to this evil, the two countries 
‘will become like one, and the gold and silver road will be opened.” The 
‘Chinese officers replied -—‘ The observations of the ambassadors are very 
correct. Our master, the emperor, is much pleased at having re-establish_ 
ed friendship with the Lord of the golden palace, who rules over the 
western country. His majesty has given to the king of Ava an image of 
him, who is without an equal, and is superior to the three races of beings, 
(men, Nats, and Byamhds,) and who has been worshipped uninterruptedly 
by all the emperor's ancestors ; and he has permitted the ambassadors to 
‘communicate, without reserve, all they may have to say. He has seated 
the ambassadors also on the same line with his own relations, the 45 
princes of Turtary, and repeatedly questioned, and spoken to them. All 
the points you have represented will be properly settled. When we go 
bedi! from Zhehol (to Pekin), we will exert ourselves to have the whole 
‘settled, and will submit that yot may be speedily allowed to return, 

- On the following day we were invited to attend the emperor, who was 
going to visit a monasterys We went early, and were desired by -_ 
Wian-gyih H6-rsou'x-TENe to wait on the road, and when we saw the 
: horseback, to remark what a strong hale man his 
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‘ “tigued. We waited on the road accordingly, and on seeing the emperor, 
oke as we had been instructed, Ho-rsou’N-TENG as leesl what the ambns— 
7 d said, and when the interpreter translated our remurks into 

the Wan-gyih repeated it to the emperor. Oe 
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shewn to us were representations. only of our deity, and observing that 
those varying in form were copied from various forms which Gayoama had 
assumed when in this world, we bowed down and worshipped them. ‘There 
were seven monasteries. In that first shewn to us, there were 200 priests 
dressed in yellow, and in another to the westward about 500. i 

“On the 6th October we were invited to an entertainment given in some 
temporary buildings in a garden. We went before 6 o'clock, and the 
emperor came about half past 7 in an open sedan chair. He was dressed 
as follows:—On the top of his head-dress there was a pearl; on the four 
sides of his silk dress there was the figure of a dragon, and round his 
neck hung a string of pearls. He took his seat on a royal chair of the 

form of a dragon, and about a cubit high, and the officers of his court pre- 
sented to him cups of spirits and cups of milk. The Wun-gyih Do-rseu n- 
gene and Kou'n-ve’-THw’ and Tui-ra’.vin stood on the right and left of 
the emperor with swords in their hands. To the right and left were 
. placed tables with all kinds of cakes, and we sat down on the right hand 
with the Wan-gyih H6-rsou’x-rene behind the chiefs of Me 45 Tartar 
countries, and ate and drank. After the soft music gnd ancing, which 
were according to the Chinese, Tartar, and Kula fashions, the emperor 
returned home. The silks and gold cloths, which had been arranged on 
the left hand, were distrib uted in presents to the princes of Tartary, and 
those on the right hand were distributed by the Wan-gyih Kou’x-ve’-rHu™ 
tous according to our respective ranks, and to the officers appointed to 
take care of us. All kinds of curious cloths, &c. intended for presents to 
the king of Ava, were also shewn and delivered to us. 

‘A little after 3 o'clock, on the afternoon of the same day, the emperor 
of China again came out, and.we saw an exhibition of tumblers on poles, 
and fireworks, and then returned home. | 

_ The emperor having directed us on this last day to go to Pekin, we left 
Zhehol on the 7th of October, and arrived at Pekin on the 1l2th October, 
taking up our residence in some temporary buildings erected on a plain 
within the southern gateway of the city, where we wege attended and sup- 
plied with provisions by the same men as before. 

«© On the 13th, the emperor having directed that the ambassadors should 
be lodged near him, and that their provisions should be supplied from 
within the palace, we moved, on the following day, and took up our res:_ 
dence on a royal plaint, near the road leading to the southward from the 
‘weatern gateway ef the wall surrounding the palace. On the 15th the 
‘emperor came to Pekin, and we accompanied the Chinese officers to 4 tem-— 
porary building in the lake, where there is a palace,in order to receive his 
majesty. On the morning of the 20th we attended the emperor, by invi- 


* This officer was hota Wan-gyih or First Minister of State, as will be seem in 
the list of Wan-gyths hereafter given, but the Burmese ambassadors repestedly 

ogivet him this titles 6 | > 
+ Apparently a plain.on which priaces encamp or live when they visit Pedin. 
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tation, to the garden situated within the same Takes and his majesty ordeped 
the W in-gyih Kov’n-ve’-rnav’ to take us roundand shew us all the monastes 
Ties, temples and gardens. We embarked in a boat with tha} officer and 
rowed about the lake, and saw the different monusteries, &e. In two 
monasteries situated on the top of a hillon the western side of the lake, 
there were several images of the unequalled and most. excellent deity, 
surrounded by images of inspired disciples, We saw more than fifty priests 
here also dressed in yellow cloth. ‘here. were ten more monasteries on 
t 1e top and sides ofa hill running from the westward of the hill before 
mentioned to the north. They contained, besides many images of the 
deity, mh figure of the Mdén-Nat* With 1,000 arms, and figures of hermits 
and priests i in stone, and various paintings. A small hill and the garden 
where a monastery is situated are joined by an arched brick bridge of 50 
tast or 350 cubits. At the end of the lake nearest the city, there is an 
octagon pyramidical building with three roofs covered with green. tiles, 
On the western sides, on the slope of a hill, there are two Buddhist 
temples, and monastery with three roofs; on the south-east a large 
building with four reofs dedicated to a Nut; and on the north-east on 
a : level “ground, stands the pyramidical building at which the emperor 
stops. T he lake i is upwards of 400 tds from north to south, and upwards 
of 300 fds from east to west, and in it there are five Jarge vessels with 
several | boats. The emperor ordered that we should also be taken round 
and shown all the monasteries within and without the city, and be allowed 
to compare the books and writings, and see if they were similar to ours. 
“ On examining the different monasteries, we saw some with images of the 
deity (Gaubama), and priests dressed in yellow in attendance ; some with 
e je dressed in dark-colored caps and trowsers, whom the Chinese call 
Ho: Shyengt ; and some with the ship country Kulds in attendance on the 
image of | Devadat§, which they worship. The books, writings and language 
pee. 35 these monasteries were not like ours, and those who accom- 
‘us took notes of all we saifl, and submitted the same to the emperor. 
ee On t the 23rd Oosober, when the emperor returned from the palace lake 
to the city, we received him in company with the Chinese officers outside of 
ne western gateway of the palace enclosure. Every day after the emperor 











“© The Hindu god of love and desire, Ka‘aa, one of whose names, Ma‘ra, 
is written by the Burmese M@r, and pronounced Man. 
*’ tas a measure bys 2 cubits, ‘and a royal cabit is” quel to 19 ts English 
itiches. 
Le < pdtieiwe says) the Bonzes, or priests of Fo, are called by the Chinese 
Ho-shang, but the people here described may be of the sect of ** Lookiun,'? men- 
tioned by the sume author as aged tae Prats pr siga to euaewy 
—e magi »* % - - ‘3 TB tebe 
— See in'La,Lovasae’s "Historical, Relation of. Siam for some achount of 
| r, whom s some e Buddhists pretend to consider. as the same aperaog.ae 
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retyrned to the city, some lee the palace officers wearing red on the top of 
their hend-dress and a peacock’s feather, brought to us from his majesty’s 
table differeyt kinds of meat and sweetmeats. On the 28th we joined the’ 
Chinese officers in attendance on the émpéror, and saw him offer his devo- 
tions at a monastery within the palace enclosure. On the 29th we attended 
the emperor, when he came out from the western gateway of the palace en- 
closure, and proceeded to the garden in the lake, and on his return, he 
stopped his sedan chair as he was coming out of the temporary building 
erected for his accommodation on the royal plain, and giving us presents, 
Said : ‘ Let the ambassadors return on the Ist of November, in order that 
my royal friend may learn every thing.’ On the same day the Chinese 
officers of rank summoned us to a spot on the royal plain to the eastward 
of the palace enclosure, and gave us an entertainment, and delivered to 
us the emperor of Chinn's letter. On the 31st, the Wan-gyih H6-1rs0u'n- 
TENG and Kov’n-ve'’-ruv’, Tar’ ra’-vi'n, and Lu-ra’-yi'x, gave us differ. 
* ent presents; and on the same day we went into the palgge where the 
Wian-gyih Hé-rsou’n-rene was, and said to him,‘ We were ordered to 
return on the 1st of November, and to-morrow we are to set out; but we 
desire to receive an answer to the representation which we made at Zhehol.” 
He replied, ‘ I have submitted to the emperor everyeword of your repre- 
sentations, and his orders are :-—The men who came to our country are 
some of them afar off and some of them have disappeared or are dead, 
and much delay and a long time will elapse in making the necessary 
inquiries and examinations. When the snowy season arrives, the cold 
will be very great, and these ambassadors, who have been sent to us on 
business relating to the country, had better return with all expedition, 
~. 
The Wan-gyth also said, ‘ The six men with Nea Tsi’x who were 
formerly deputed, were taken to the province of Kuan-toin in Tartary, 
but they were ordered to be brought back the moment you arrived here, 
and as soon as they come, they shall be sent down to Funan and forwarded 
to you ;—and with respect to the Ts6-buah of Bamé, inquiry shall be made, 
and he shall hereafter be surrendered. ‘There is nothifty dificult now that 
our two masters have become friends, and the ‘I'sotinta of Funan has 
already received full instructions on every subject.’ 
“ On the Ist November, 1788, after seeing the emperor receive the ho. 
mage of all his officezs, which he does once a year on the last day of a 
onth seated on his throne, we took charge of the emperor's letter, the 
Shiky a Muni image, and various costly presents, and left Pekin. We 
came in a carriage with horses in 23 days’ journey from Pelin to the city 
of Shyeng-yeng:hien in the district of apé, beyond the districts of Tsiit 
and. Hé-naén, when we embarked in boats, and came down the stream in 18 
poh on the 12th December, to the city of Tsheng-tait-fa in the distritt 
The route from thence by water being against thestream and 
tai picalione ‘proceeded by land in covered sedan chairs, and arrived 
at vey city of Kue-chow on the 5th January, 1789, We left that city on 
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the Gth and arrived at Funan in 16 days, on the @2ist January. “The 
TsotintQ hid marched with a force of 10,000 men to attack the city of 
Akyé, lying to the south-east of Funan, where there ther®® was a war, and 
Tnv-vi'n, the ‘governor of Yunan, who received us, informed us that in 
conformity with the application which we had submitted to the emperor, 
the six men, Nea Wu, Noa Lur-cp, Naa Tert-1é, Noa Tsr’t-11’, Nea 
*Po-nu'’, ang Nea Pé-vi' subjects of the sun-descended king who were 
‘formerly detained and sent to Turtary, had been recalled and had arrived 
‘at Pekin on the 22nd December ; that orders had been received to forward 
‘them, and that the moment they, reached Funan, they should be sent to 
‘the golden feet. He also snid, ‘ Our two masters having become friends, 
‘the two countries must be like one, and constant intercourse maintained 
‘Dbetiveen them ;’—and added:—* The new year being close at hand, some 
‘difficulty is felt in supplying you With the means of continuing your jour- 
ney ; wait here, therefore, for a short time.” We stopped at Funan, 
“accordingly fr four days; and on the 26th of January left it, and in 21 
‘days’ journey, en the 1$th of February, arrived at Katng: mah. The Ts6:- 
buah of Kuing:mah aleo said, that he had received letters from the Tsdun- 
ta of Funan informing him, that the six men who had been sent to 
| Tattary were comirffy with all expedition for the purpose of being for- 
warded to the golden feet. He also'told us, that he had sent letters to 
“Maing: Tein and Theinni to have the temporary buildings and provisions 



































pared for us, and requested us to give them a few days to have all in 
‘readiness. “We waited accordingly at Kaing:mah nine days, and on the 

‘24th of February left it, and on the 4th March arrived at Theinnt.” 
‘Memorandum giving” an acceunt of the emperor af China and his sons and 
officers, and a description of the appearance of his patace and of the city y 

» Pekin, ( uppended to the Soregoing report of the Burmese envoys. J an 

“The age’of the emperor is 78 years, of which he has reigned 53 years. 
rincipal of his nine queens is dead. He has five sons and two 
augers “The eldest son, Lu-ve’n, is 45 years of age. He has six 
area three Tartars, H6-rsov’ N-TENG, A-Ts0U'N-nENG ‘and ‘J HU’ 

- Sathya: and three ‘Chinese, “Wenc-rsov" N-DENG, Kyi Ca EK, 
ve u'N- - DENG. ‘There are six great officers, one superinténdant of 

pe one treasurer, one ‘superintendant of law and custom, one “superin- 
‘tendant. of extwitnal affairs, and one superintendant: of learfiing. There fs 

a general o of the nine gates, named Ky6-mer’ wn Ti’rv’ sae’ gov ‘ernor of” ‘the 
ity, named Suurna-peNna-tnv’, and another governor, who is also tl the 

“I revenue officer 0} of the city, named Pur'xo-sHenc. ROME Os Boe ime 

© @'rhefts, finrders ‘or other public ¢ offences c ommitted within the city are 
» Nieni‘copnizanée of by th € governors of the city ; but those | ede 

the suburbs and outsyle of the city, are nice cognizance of by th 
~ ‘Pound of Tsr-1 fron i ay tr Pi Puta Tin cha “The Bie rs and so) - 
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» “ The emperor of .China has always worshipped the image of the most 
excellent deity (Gaunama), whom the Chinese call Shitya Muni; and 
once a year he executes the sentences of criminals io the following 
manner. The emperor goes to a monastery at which there is an image of , 
the Tha-gya@ Nat, and the names and acts of the criminals are proclaimed, 
and written on slips of paper, which are burnt upon a horse and cow, and 
these animals are then executed. This custom is always followed froma 
belief, that these papers and the souls of these animals are sent up to the 
Tha-gya Nat. Within the building covering the Wumein gateway of the 
wall surrounding the palace enclosure, the figures of those men who have 
gained victories in war, with the number of the victories, are written, 
and on the outside of that gate there is a monastery in which different 
emperors have had carved and placed, the figures of men who acquired, 
renown, and of officers who were faithful or good soldiers; and to this 
place the emperor goes once a year and does honor. On the northern 
bank of the lake, te the westward of the palace wall, the figures of the 
three men, Mr-xovu’s-ve’, Kua-ra-vi'x, and Tseno-ragyix, who were 
killed in the victories obtained in the year 1029 (<4. D. 1767), are placed, 
each under a separate pyramidal building. At the four angles of the 
palace enclosure wall there is a pyramidal buildings, in which the armour 
worn by soldiers, and swords, and spears are lodged. In the buildings at 
the gateways of the outer city, guns, muskets, shot, and powder are lodged, 
and constantly guarded by troops. Pekin is divided into two cities, the 
‘gouthern and northern* city. In the former there are seven gates, and 
in the latter nine. The walls are 13 cubits high and 14 cubits thick. At 
-each of the gatewaysis a building on each side, and a double pair of folding 
doors. ‘There is a pyramidal building also at each of the four angles of 
the wall. ‘Ihe ditch surrounding the wall is not lined at the sides, and is 
about 70 cubits broad, with water let intoit. The northern city is about 
$500 cubits square, and the southern city about 4200 cubits square. ‘Tite 
line of walls inside of the northern city has no battlements, but is covered 
‘on the top with yellow-colored tilest. It is 1750 cabits square, 10 cu- 
bits high, and has six gateways at six different points. Inside of this last- 
‘mentioned wall is the wall surrounding the palace enclosure ; and this is 
‘upwards of 700 cubits an the eastern and western sides, and about 1050 


‘cubits on the northern and southern sides. It is surrounded by a ditch 
‘filled with water, seventy cubits broad and ten cubits deep, the sides of 
which are faced with stone. This wall is fourteen cubits high and seven 
‘cubits thick ; at the four angles there isa tower, and it has a gateway on 
each of thé four sides, and a double-roofed shed supported on ten posts 
m2 Sho Me a8 “There are three entrances at each gateway, and 
t] gates are covered with plates of iron fastened with nails. The 


roud Within the walls of the palace enclosure is fSurteen cubits broad and 
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paved with stone. From a lake situated three faings* to the north west 
of the city of Pekin, water is brought into the ditch surrounding the walls 
of the palace enclosure by a canal, which also conducts it fram the ditch 
into the palace, and thence to the east of the city ; and there nre stone 
bridges over this canal. ‘The southern side is the front of the palace. The 
principal palace is surrounded by another wall, outside of which stands the 
palace with the throne (hall of audience), which has a square roof fourteen 
cubits high above the terrace, and the terrace stands six cubits above the 
ground, and is paved with stone. About one hundred and forty cubita 
distant from the hall of audience ig another large building with a square 
roof, and on one side of it is the gold treasury, and on the other the silver 
treasury, with a line of other buildings. ‘To the left of these buildings, 
and thirty-five cubits distant, are temporary buildings occupied by the 
officers of the court, and a line of three buildings occupied by scholars or 
students, literally ‘ people learning books.’” (‘The description of the build- 
ings within the palace enclosure continues for eight or ten lines farther, 
but in so confused and vague a manner as to render it impossible to be 
understood by any one but a person who has actually seen the place.) 

« When the emperor of China takes his sent on the throne, flags, chowries, 
and satin umbrellas are arranged on his right and left hand, and the band 
of music plays in a large building te the southward. On hia right are the 
military officers, and on his left the civil officers ; and they all, at a signal 
given, bow their heads nine times. ‘The emperor comes out of the palace 
in the following manner:—He is sented in a sedan chair covered with 
yellow satin, and preceded by upwards of fifty horsemen, twelve umbrellas 
of yellow satin, each with three rows of fringe, twelve chowries and twelve 
flags, upwards of twenty spears having the points sheathed, ten led horses 
with saddles and bridles complete, and upwards of twenty horses with the 
brothers and sons of the emperor dressed in yellow satin jackets, and 
armed with bows and swords. Immediately in front of the emperor is 
earried an umbrella of yellow satin with three rows of fringe, and having 
the figure of 4 drafon worked upon it in gold thread, and upwards of an 
hundred men in charge of the women (eunuchs) surround the emperor's 
chair. The band of music which plays when the emperor comes out or 
enters the palace, consists of a pipe with six stops, two trumpets, a fiddle 
a lyre, and an alligatorharp. ‘The instruments used nt Chinese historical 
plays consist of a small gong, a large gong, 4 pair of large cymbals, two 
trumpets, « drum, and a pipe. | 

- «"There are fifteen elephants at Pekin. The following are the: prices 
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millet. One thousand copper pice pass for 24 ticals; and these pice 
are used in sales and purchases. - Rice is cultivated and used in the 
provinces of Yunan, Kae-chow, MHandn and Ha-kueng (Huguang). But 

~there are no paddy lands; and pyaung, pulse, barley, and millet only 
are cultivated and used in the provinces of FHféndn and Titi, and 
about the cities of Ziehol and Tuing. As far as Kuae-chow the people 
of the country wear their huir like the Burmese, all over the head. The 
people to the north are very Numerous, and there are a great many hills, 
precipices and streams, In Hu-kueng people travel in boats, as there are 
many lukes and streams in that province; and in Hondn and T'yit/i the 
ground being natural and even, carriages are used. “There are no trees, 
bamboos or ratans, and instead of fire-woed coal is used. 

** We heard in China, that in the month of May or June in the year 1149 
(A. D. 1787) the people of Tik-wun having revolted and put to death the 
governor and officers, the force first sent to subdue them under the gene- 
ral ‘I'smait-Ta-vin was defeated with great loss. That_ general was 
executed by the emperor, and another general Tuvu’-ruiza-vin detached 
against the rebels, whom he subdued ia the inongh vf April 1789, when 
Mi.Kovu'x-ve’s younger brother, Kuuve-Koun-yve’, was appointed go- 
vernor over the people with the office of ‘l'sé-taik. The two leaders of 
the Tuik-wun rebels were decapitated, and their heads, together with the 
head of the general Tsmatr’t Ta’-vi'N, were suspended in the market place 
of the great southern city. | 

/« On the 23rd of August, 1748, about 9 o'clock at night, the T/t-tshuen 
river rose and the water overflowed and drowned the whole city of Myin- 
chow in the province of Hakueng. Upwards of ten thousand people were 
destroyed, together with the wife and children of the governor,’ and the 
second governor himself with all his family. On the receipt of this intelli- 
gence at Pekin, the Wan-gyih A.rsou n-TENG was dispatched with upwards 
of two thousand viss of silver, to provide clothing, food and habitations for 
such of the inhabitants of Kyin-chow as ‘remained, which service he per- 
formed. Intelligence was also received from the people appointed to 
guard, that an embryo Bud'dh had appeared at the city of ThAi-tsdén in the 
Kula country to the westward of Tii-tshuen, and that the people were 
disputing and going to war about him. The general AunG-TsonG-Kyis 
was appointed to go and attack them with the force in the city of TAL 
Cmap Tee 2 HEl et We veg Bs | R " 

<¢ We saw all the houses and lands destroyed by the floods along the whole 
road we travelled in the provinces of Handn and dTapé, from the city of 
Kyeng-chow included. The people also said, that when the walls of the 
‘city of Tht-tshuen fell down and were being rebuilt, a prophetical writing 
~was found, which the nobleman, Kuou’r-arve'x, who first built the walls, 
had placed there. ‘The (contents. of this writing were:—‘ To the south 
one thousand Tuings will be destroyed by water. To the northward, 
beyond the city of Shyfn Shi, a stream of blood will flow. A great calamity 
312 ee ; 
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will befall the chief and inhabitants of the ci y of Kueng-chow, whilst they 
are asleep.” People say, that what happened lately vi Ha emcie with 
this prediction. 

vas ‘The Tsotinta of Kwueng-foiin reported, that the uncle of the chief of 
A’n-nin, a territory lying to the west of Kueng-tomn and near the X ueng= 
tht ( Kwang-si) and Funan provinces, had revolted, and that the chief and 
his family had fled and arrived at the city of Kueng-tht. The chief of 
A’nndn having regularly sent presents and being a friend, it became ne- 
cessary to assist him, and attack those who had molested him. The 
Kueng-thi Tita, Yvui-ra-vix, was appointed general, and a force of ten 
thousand men, three thousand from MHKueng-tht and seven thousand men 
from Yunan under the Funan Tita, was sent against the rebels. 





Route of a Journey from the city of Amarapira to the city of Pekin, 
travelled by a Mission deputed by the King of Ava to the Emperor of 
China in ghe year 1787.—(Literally translated from the Burmese 
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suitable boats from-the capital, to go and bring down the ladies and 
ambassadors, who, on the 15th October, reached some buildings con- 
structed for their accomodation, outside of the city of Amarapdra. 
Three days after, the Chinese ladies were taken into the palace and 
received by the king, and placed in some apartments specially con-— 
structed for them; and on the 20th October, the Chinese envoys 
received a grand public audience, at which they delivered the presents 
sent by the emperor, and were asked by the king the customary two 
or three questions. At this audience the king placed the Chinese 
ladies near himself within the elevated stage which forms the throne. 
The three Chinese ladies, who appear to have been sisters, and are 
called in the Burmese history Td-ki-ngyen, E-ku-ngyen, and Thdn-kd- 
ngyen, received honorary titles, and the province of Taung-bain was 
confered on them in jaghire. The envoys left Amsrapers again for 
China on the Ist November, 1790. 

These Chinese ladies are called princesses, aod a letter, of which I 
possess a copy, was written for them in the Burmese language ad- 
dressed to the emperor of China, styling him their grandfather,-and 
expressing great anxiety that he should become a true Buddhist. But 
they were natives of Malong, a town in Yunan province, and their feet 
wvere in a natural state. There is no doubt that they were women 
of low rank, and that the whole was an imposition practised upon the 
king of Ava’s amorous propensities by the Chinese viceroy of Funan. 
This was not the only occasion on which that king was imposed upon, 
for women were also presented to him as daughters of a king of 
Ceylon and a king of Benares. . 

In the year 1792, Mena-parA:cyin, prepared some valuable pre- 
sents for the emperor of China and the Tsotin-ta of Yunan, and confer- 
ring an honorary title on each : on the former that Of Thfri tari pawara 
mahd ndga thi:-dhamma rdjd-di-rdja*, despatched an embassy to China 
with the presents, and the plates | of gold set with rubies on which the 
titles were engraved. The e ssy, consisting of Ne-my6-mEN-THA- 
nora-THA, the Tsé:buaéh of Ba-mé; Ne-my6-nanpa-Gy6-THv’, the 
Ken-witin or superintendant of chokeys; Ne-my6-NANDA-GYO-DEN, 
the Padé-wiin, royal store-keeper or officer of the king's treasury ; Tni- 
nA-GY6-zu4, the Than-d6-yan and Yaza-nanda, the Ta epe-khan, left 
Amarapira for China on the 2drd of October, 179 This is the 





* The meaning of these Pal words is thus given by the Burmese : —! “ The 
illustrious and excellent. ra the three orders of beings, of the great dragon 
or snake-god race, the king of f kip , who practises good works. ov 
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embassy, a short account of whose 3 route from Pekin was given by the 
principal enyoy, the Tsé: buah of Ba-mé, to Dr. (BucuaNan) Ha- 
miLtron, when he accompanied Captain Syaegs. to this coufitry, and was 
published by that gentleman in a paper. in No. 5 of the Bdinburgh 
Philosophical Journal*. . nee te 
On the 20th August, 1795, a Chinese embassy is again reported in 
the Burmese Chronicles to have arrived at Amarapiira with valuable 
presents, &c. from the emperor of China. Captain Symes saw this 
embassy at Amarapiira, and he considered it asa provincial deputation 
only ;—but I conceive that none of the members of the Chinese%em- 
bassies which visit dva ever come from Pekin. The Jetter on gold 
and some of the presents appear to be sent down to the Viceroy of 
Yunan, and he forwards them by some officers serving cunder_ him ; 
and these do not, even on their return, proceed beyond Yunan. The - 
Burmese efrvoys, when they accompany the Chinese, are made to 
believe that the ‘emperor has conferred some additional ‘rank and 
employment on the latter, requiring their presence in Yunan, and 
preventing their accompanying the Burmese mission to Pekin, 
- On the 22nd March, 1796, another embassy arrived at Amarapira 
fr ‘ori China with presents and a letter from the emperor, and as I 
possess ¢ a copy of this letter, and as its contents are curious, I annex a 
translation of it. . 
ee ae darkness disappears through the rays of perfumed light, and as light is 
received when the white rays of day-break uppear after the third quarter of the 
night ; “60, When reflecting on the affairs of the kingdom and of sentient beings, a 
good idea occurred (to me). In the begioning of the world the early emperors of 
aR when they attained an advanced age, abandoned the throne to their sons 
retired to the wilderness. Inthe same manner (1) now propose to abdicate 
as fay Sy of (my) son. Among (my) ancestors the name of the son who was cou- 
site ered most See succeed his father as king, was written and Placed on the 
| . - This ‘Ts: bush of Ba-mé brought, on this ‘or on some subsequent Occasion, 
pA? a large Chinese chop oF seal from the emperor of China, purporting to to confer on 
PS - the king of Ava the same power and authority as the emperor himself possessed, 
Agr over every part of the Chinese empire, This seal is still ot Ava, and is said to 
be of } pyre. gold, weighing 3 viss or 10ibs. and of the form of « camel, with some 
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canopy aie r the throne), When ¥ Sow muarn (Yoxe-tenine), my father, died, 
the offi da agreeably to the document ‘which he had written and ‘left, raised me 


to the: throne. My grandfather Kan-sur (CANG-81) reigned sixty-one years, 
and pry father "You'n-1s1' Nw thirteen years. The Thagy4 and all the other Nafs 
heving, day and night assisted me, I have reigned sixty-one years, and em now 
eighty-six years of age; and although my right and hearing ure good, and my 
physical strength is a6 complete as ever, 1 am become an old man, After search- 
ing for a proper successor for @ period of sixteen years agreeably to the custom 
of the early kiogs, | found my eldest son Lu-re’, and intended him to be king, 
but in consequence of his death, my second son, Sui-wu'-v¥e’, will sssume the 
sovereignty with the title of Aya’-fin-weny, on the Ist day of Tabaung in the 
year of (my) reign, and at a propitious moment calculated by the 
as ologers. Sui-ww’-ve’ is not an ordinary son; he is amen qualified to 
conduct. all the affairs of the kingdom, (Our) two countries have established a 
true friendship, to continue to our son’s sbn, and are unite like two pieces of 
gold into « one, Consider Sui-wo’-¥re'as (your) own younger brother, and as 
(your) own son, and assist and look (after him)."’ 

MeNo-par<:ovin sent a suitable reply to the above latter. 

T cannot find in the Burmese Chronicles any farther notice of Chi- 
nese embassies in the reign of the late king, although one or two 
more must have passed between 1796 and the date of his death in 
1819. During the reign of the present king of dva two mirsion®one 
in 1823, and the other in 1833, have been sent to Pekin vii Ba-mé 
and Yuhan. YT have procured copies of the routes and of most of the 
reports submitted to the king by each. Both missions proceeded in 
company with a Chinese embassy when it returned to Funan from 
Ava, and ‘it will be seen that the route of both, with avery slight 
deviation, was the same,—in as straight a line as possible from 
Yunan province to Pekin. 

The chief of the Burmese mission in 4823 was, on its return, ap- 
pomted’ governor of Ba-mé, which office he still holgs. Two or three 
years ago, at my request, the ministers of dua kindly made the sub- 
ordinate Burmese envoys draw up an abstract of the report they had 
sent ‘in, and | I now give a translation of it, preceded by the letters 
from the. emperor of China and king of Ava. The original report, of 
which I have since procured a copy, is too voluminous for me to 
attempt to give a translation of it here, and, besides, it does not 
possess any thing of interest ho European readers beyond what this 
abstraét contains. — 

Letter from the Emperor of China to the kisg of Avain the year 1892. 

Translation made in the, LAuot-t6 of the-royal letter which was brought by 
the emperor of China's ambassadors, Yan-1Ta*-10-re’ and Vene-TsHeNxnc-re’, 


and a copy of which was taken in a acmingesck) veer in yea rtnnpioet es 
ess boo, St ane cf Gerasiud inves st. 
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- . 
party of officers assembled in the conference held on the 10th April, 1823, by 
the interpreters Lé-suHur, L6-TsukNG, NGA-8uUE-zEN, and Noa-suve- 
MAUNG, superintended by the Chinese clerk. 

‘* Elder brother Tuaux Kvon, (Taou KUANG,) king of U'd, who, assisted by 
the Tha-gya chief, rules over the great kingdoms and a multitude of umbrella- 
wearing chiefs to the eastward, affectionately addresses younger brother, the 
Sun-descended king, lord of the golden palace, lord of the Tshaddan, king of 
elepbants, master of many white elephants, and possessor of mines of gold, 
Silver, rubies, noble serpentine and amber, who rules over the great kingdoma 
and a multitude of chiefs wearing umbrellas, and dwelling in palaces to the 
westward, 

“The royal ancestors of elder and younger brother, assisted by the 7” & 
Wat, have uninterruptedly interchanged letters, and it is now two years since elder 
brother succeeded to the throne on the departure to the Na? country of (his) 
father. Oncein thetime of (our) royel ancestors in the year 1111 (A. D. 1749). 
once in the time of (my) erandfather KHYENG-LOU‘N in the year 1140 (A, D. 
1787); and once, in the time of (my) father Kya’-rsmi’s in the sixteenth year 
of (his) reign,“and in the time of younger brother’s grandfather ALAUNG MENG- 
DARA':GY¥I’H, ambassadors were mutually deputed ; and the gold and silver road 
huving been established ‘and the two countries joined in a manner into one, the 
poor people and (our) Slaves have continued to trade together. It is now twelve 
years since any presents have been exchanged between younger and elder bro- 
thers countries. TsHi°n-TA’-venc, the Tsoan-té of Maing:tshi, was directed to 
transmit presents again in charge of YenG-TsHeEN3-YE’, but the TsoGn-tG hav- 
ing reported that the presents were not received, becaune they were unaccompa- 
nied by a royal letter, YAN-TA’-16-yer’ has also been commissioned to convey 
the presents; and by the newly appointed Tsofin-tG, Myi’n-Ta’-venc, and 
Shaya-we of the imperial guard, ure sent a royal letter, two fur jackets lined 
with yellow silk, 1 small Venfhain box, and 2 boxes containing glass tea-cups 
with covers and saucers, for the purpose of being forwarded to younger brother, 
together with the presents formerly sent, and a male and female /6* with saddles 
complete. Let these ambassadors return without delay, and on their return, it 
will be as if the countenance of younger brother, the Sun-descended king and 
lord of the golden peace, has been seen.” 

Direction of the loti gin | 
On the lst December, 1822, in the second year of T,wauk.Kuon'’s Rico, 
elder brother, T,HAUK- ‘Kyow, king of Udi, has to represent to younger brother 
the Sun-descended king. | 









itaniaeein =f King of Ava's reply to the above letter, 
» 17th June,.1823. The royal letter on gold leaf to be delivered to the kittg of 
Gan-dé-la-yitt by Tsarne-pb-Gyi'n (principal clerk OF secretary), Ne-uxo- 
PA; and others, who are _appointed envoys | ‘to accompany the Chinese 
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‘* The founder of the great tenet city of Yafandptra, Ava, lord of the Tsaddan*, 
king of elephants, master of many white elephants, possessor of mines of gold, 
silver, rabies, amber and noble serpentine, the bearer of the title TAfri-pa-wara 
tha-dhamma maha réjd-di-raja4¢ the sun-descended king, and great king of 
righteousness, who rales over the kingdoms and a multitude of umbrella-wearing 
chiefs to the westward, addresses T,waux Kvown, king of U’di, who rules over 
the great kingdoms and a multitude of uibbrella-wearing chiefs to the enstward. 

‘It is now thirty-five years since MenG-pAra’:Gyi'm, the grandfather of 

(your) royal friend, and founder of the great golden city of AmarapGra, and 
KuYENG-LOUN, the grandfather of T,aaux Kvuon, king of U’dt, having formed a 
agi and affectionate friendship, the inhabitants of the two countries have been 






enjoyment of a happy and cordial intercourse and trade. Io the 4th year of 
(your) royal friend’s reign, and in the 2nd year of T,uaux Kuon, king of Uid{'s 
reign, on the 6th of April 1823, Yan-ra* -10-¥R' , Yeno-rsnunc-ye’, Tsb-16- 
TSOU'N, Tou’'n-L6-Ts0U'N and La-TsHENG-YE* arrived with a royal letter and 
various presénts, consisting of two fur jackets lined with yellow silk, 1 small 
Yen-thain box, 1 box containing glass tea-cups with covers qagd saucers, 8 
rolls of velvet, 39 rolls of satin, 30 pieces of figured silk, 8 rells of gold net- 
work, 190 glass tea-cups, 20 carpets, 15 paper boxes, 20 purses, 10 fans im 
baien: 100 fans, 1 fur jacket lined with plum-colored silk, a male and female 
14, 2 Chinese horses, 1 large stone hill (imitation of a hill» with flowering sheubs 
planted on it, 4 small stone hills with flowering shrubs planted on them, | 
thauk-zé tree bearing fruit, and 1 me-ésd tree bearing fruit (dwarf fruit-trees). 
A public audience was granted to these ambassadors on the new year's £ado, (beg- 
pardon levee-day.) 

‘‘ (Your) royal friend bas appointed in return, Ne-myv6-men:tHa, who is 
employed within the palace, Nara-ze-va Noénma-tHa’, Tai’-na-1s1"-THU’ 
NORA-THA’, SHUB-DAUNG-THU’-YAN NORA-THA, SHUE-DAUNG-THU’-RA* NORA- 
THA’-GY6-pEN, and Ya’za Néna-tTHa’-Gyb-Gaune, to proceed as (his) ambas- 
sadors with the following presents :— 

‘* Three white marble images of the lord Gau-pa-mA, supreme over the three 
saces of beings, SyamAdas, nats and men, whem (your) royal friend unceasingly 
adores in order to obtain meg and pid (qualities possessed by inspired disciples 
of Gaunama), and Neibban (the Buddhist heaven), and whose images are sent 
froma desire that he should be worshipped ; 2 ivory mats for T,aaux Kvown, king 
of ‘s own use; 2 ivory boxes ; 2 ivory cushions; 2 pieces of yellow broad- 
cloth ; 1 of green and 1} of scarlet; 10 pieces of Bilat chintz, 10 pieces of the 
same with white borders; 10 carpets from the ship country, (country beyond 
sea ;) 4 lacquered-ware boxes, each capable of holding half a basket, 50 Incquer- 
ed-ware boxes, each capable of holding an eighth of a basket ; 3 viss of white 

sandal-wood, and 3 of red ; (100 bundles of gold leaf and 100 of silver leaf; 2 


° According to the ee there were at one time in this world ten different 
kinds of elephants, each rising above the other in strength, ina decimal ratio. The 
lowest in the scale was ‘the present common elephant, amd the highest, which was 
king of Siseneaie) was the present white elephant, — 

Ppa rer by the Burmese: ‘' The illustri- 
pie ks, t great king of kings,"’ 
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ruby rings ; 2sepphire rings } 60 viss weight of noble serpentine ; 2 elephants’ 
teeth weighing 42 viss and 82 ticals; 46 uncut rubies, 1 viss weight of Mobye 
stone; 15 peacocks’ tail, with 3: male: a nod 2 eaeyene Let these re 
return without delay.” > ; a 

The king of dAva’'s letter, besides sisbhnaktioweledbizit the icatetdite 
claimed by the emperor of China, and»styling him simply * royal 
friend,” has not the respectfal particle dd’? which’ is given in the 
translation of the first part of the emperor's letter. 

‘* Information obtained from Tui-na-rsi-ruu’ Nora-taa’ and YaA’za 
NGORra-THA *_a¥6-GAUNG, who accompanied the T'sa-re-gyih Ne-MY6-MEN:- 
TRA, when he was deputed as envoy to the Chinese city in the kingdom 
of ‘Gan-dé-la-yit, on examining them regarding the affairs and customs “of 
China, and the distances of the different halting places on the road. 

“In the year 1185, (A. D. 1823,) on the arrival of Yan-rTa* -L6-ve’ and 
YeEnGc-TSHENG-Ye" with more than thirty other Chinese, and with a royal 
letter and various cloths and presents from the emperor of China, who 
desired to cultirate the same kind of friendship as had existed in the time 
of his grandfather wad father, the king appointed the Tsa-re-gyih 
Ne-srv6-Mes:THa and us as his envoys, to proceed and convey to the 
residence of the emperor of China a royal letter on gold, and various 
presents in return. We left the great and golden city of VFa-ta-nd-pi-ra 
(Avay on | the 18th June, 1823, and in twenty-nine days arrived at the 
city of Ba-mé,'on the 17th July. On the road between Ava and ‘Ba-méi, 
there are many large cities and villages. On our arrival at Ba-md, the 
principal Chinese envoys, Yan-Ta'-L0-ve’ and Y ENG-TSHENG-YE’, dispatch- 
ed aletter in the Chinese language to Hu’-ra’-16-ve’, the, governor of 
the city Mé:myin, informing him of our arrival at Ba-mé with a letter 
on gold, and other things from the Burmese sun-descended king. The 
governor of Ba-mé, also, sent orders by letters to the chiefs of the wild Ka- 
khyens” residing on the hills and in the wood between the two countries 
of Ava and China. We stopped at Ba-mé twenty-nine days, until the L4th. 
of August. We left “Ba-mé on the 15th August, escorted by the ‘Né-k shan 
pe -shén), z the city writer Noa-non, with two hundred followers, by 

r hui ndred Ka-khyens and their chiefs, making altogether six hun ed 
men. “a six stages’ we reached the village and fortified chokey. of Luay- 
. faing. On the road between Ba-mé and Luay-laing-ken there fire many 

| cities and villagest. At. Luay-laing-ken we found the men sent by the 
vernor of 46:myin to receive us, and therefore sent back to their homes 
ple from Bu-mé6, and the — Ka-khyens and ‘their chiefs, who had 
as our escort. We left Duay-tai ken with 1 en ‘and t the. horses 
at re sent from Mé:myin 1 receive us, and after, travelling @ 
Wild mot iteiAek Ries trostterdGt Crina,i)7stah s teutteaits? as 
‘hi: cc snus aa ange hersmigiremersie sired cidnasty Ghitevit: for the 
retwer this chokey consists of hills nnd forests inhabited only 
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distange of Sani tiitpaitahogiitate, the city of Mé:win, In the villages lying 
between Anuty-laingsken and«Mf6:wan, there are many pagodas and za-yate*. 

In the monasteries to the eastward of the brick-house, in which the T'sé:- 
buéh of Mé:wdén resides, there are many Fahanst, who have Then= 
gans}, and other articles of use like the Burmese Ya-hane ; who adore the 
three objects§ of worship ; observe the five commandments||}, and distin- 
guish the ten greater and’ the ten lesser sins]. We stopped at M6: wan 
tio days, and on leaving it reached the city. of 346:myin in five stages. 
A taing before reaching that city we met its governor, who was coming to 
receiye us, seated in «a sedan chair, and having red umbrellas, and men 
muskets, swords, lances, and bows and arrows arranged on his right 
An oft. We entered the city of Mf6:myin with the governor, and were 
a modated in a brick-built house with a conference shed, on a space of 
ground of 30 tas or 210 cubits in extent’ We remainedin this city eleven 
day 5, ‘occupied in preparing boxes, in which to pack up the royal presente. 
The governor furnished the ambassadors with sedan chairs, and our fol- 
lowers with horses, and just as we were about to take oyr departure, an 
order from the emperor of China was received, whjch*was transmitted by 
the Tsoin-ta of FYu-nun, and stated, that in consequence of the success- 
ful services of the principal Chinese envoys who hag come to Ava, J’s6- 
LO-Tsou’n and Toun-16-rsou’n were appointed to a command of 3,000 
soldiers each at J/é:myin, where they were to remain, and Yan-ra‘’..6-vr/ 
was appointed to a similar command at Maing:tshi, where he was to 


* Buildings erected for public accommodation, 

Tt Buddhist priests. 

> 2 Peles. yellow cloak or garment. 

§ Budd ist triad, BupoH, bis precepts, and his disciples. 4 

tL ot to kill, steal, commit adultery, use intoxicating subatances, or. utter 
falschoods. & 

§ The ten greater sins are called Iein, appearance or characteristic, beeanse the 
commission of them by a priest involves the forfeiture of his dress and. condition, 
They are,—ist. Taking the life of another. 2nd. Taking the property of another 
without his permission, 3rd. Having sexual intercourse, 4th. Uttering falsehood 
wit the intention of injuring another. Sth. Using intoxicating substances. 6th. 
; rin depreciation of Buppu. 7th. Speaking in depreciation of his precepts. 
sth. ‘Speaking in ‘depreciation of his disciples. 9th. Entertaining heretical doctrines, 
10th. Ha ing carnal connexion with female Fa-hans. 

The ser éins are called didn, penalty or punishment, because the commission 
of them subjects the priest to certain penalties, such aa having to bring a certain 
number of baskets of sand or pots of water tothe monastery. They are,—Iist. 
z in food. after the sum has passed the moridian. 2nd. Heariog or seeing music, 

ng nee dangom 3rd. ‘Ornamenting the person and using perfumes. 4th. Sitting 
on a hi ore honorable | place than your religious teacher. sth. Touching with 
Pleasu Jad And silver. 6th. Striving from covetousness to prevent other priests” 
receiving charitable donations, 7th. Striving to rende? other priests discontented 
80 as,to prevent their remainiag ion the monastery. Sth. Striving to prevent other 
priests, peace the Baten Virtues 9th. Reviling and. censuring other priests- 
10th. Backbiting and exciting schisms. and separation among priest#: = 
‘ 3 L2e 
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remain. With Wou'x-TaL6-ve’, whom wie governor. Hw’ -1ra'-Lo-vr’ 
appointed to take charge of us, and the Chinese interpreters. Yxna- 
TSaHENG-YR'’, La-tsyena-ve’, and Ya-rsuene.ye' we- left Mé:myin, and 
in four stages reached the river called by the Chinese Loan-kyan and by 
_ the Burmese Jfé-khaunyg. ‘Vo cross this river there are two iron chains, 
each consisting of three chains twisted together and measuring about ten 
fingers in diameter and 245 cubits long with hooks at the ends, ‘These 
being drawn over the stream, which is 140 cubits. broad, and fixed to two 
posts on each bank, a plank flooring is laid upon them, at the sides of 
which fooring posts are let in, and the whole is covered by a roof. This 
bridge is called'an iron bridge ‘and is 7 cubits broad. Thence in seven- 
teen stages we reached the city of Maing:tsii), Here on a piece of 
ground 175 cubits in extent, paved with bricks, a religious edifice is oi. 
ed, in whichis placed a gilded wooden image of Gaupama sitting cross. 
legged on his throne. We were lodged in some brick-built houses to the 
s0uth and north of this religious edifice. The Tsoiin-ta lives in .a brick 
house of 70 cubjts in extent, We remained here twenty days, and left it.on 
the Qist October, 1823, the Tsoiin-t0 of Maing: ishi having given to us, the 
five ambassadors, sedan chairs with glasses at the sides, and horses to our 
followers, with beargrs and attendants for the whole of our party. «In 
twenty-four stages we reached the city of T'sein_shuon-fa where we stop- 
ped aday to prepare the boat in which we were to embark. There were 
ten boats for the Chinese and ten boats for us; and having obtained the 
réquisite number of boatmen and porters, we moved down the stream, and 
in fifteen days reached the city of Tshan-taik-fn, where there Are many 
ships (junks) and boats. Between T'shan-taifk-fa, and Zsein-shuon-fa 
there are many large towns and villoges. We stopped a day at Zshan- 
inikfa, and then proceeded by land in thirty-seven stages to ,the Zveng- 
teti.fa. This city is one taing square, and in the middle of it there, are 
ur pagodas 40 or 50 cubits high, built in shape like the base of a Phoain~ 
gvih’s or Buddhist priest’s flag staff, and a large kyaung or monastery, with 
five roofs of green dad red color, and with a winding staircase, . In the 
centre of this monastery there is a gilded image of a nat 26. cubits, high, 
standing upright and having /otus leaves on its head, and within a hole 
mide between the eye-brows of this nat, we saw an image of Gau-pa-Ma 
sitting cross-legged and about eight fingers breadth in height. Between 
Phan taikesfe and Tseng-tein_fa there are many large towns, and villages. 
= A After leaving T'seng-tein-fa we arrived in ten stages, on the 22nd January, 
—s« ¥BRE, at thes city of Pékyin (Pekin) the residence of the king of China. 
-Weleft Bu-mé on the 15th August, 1823, and arrived at, the Chinese 
ae capital on the 22nd January, 1824, being one hundred and sixty-one days, 

pe of five (Burmese) monthg and twelve days. me 
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within the large town... We think the walls of the outer* town. are 
about 20 cubits high and 14 thick, and those of the inner town 18 cubits 
high and 104 thick—and the former are complete in parapets and plat- 
forms. The walls of the large outer town are entirely of brick, and the 
top of the walls of the inner town is covered with sheets of copper, on 
which there is a coat of yellow paint. On the southern side of the large 
town there is a large hog's headt of brick work, extending from the south- 
east angle to the north-east, and we entered by the KAdn-shyi-mhein gate- 
way of this hog’s head; and by the centre gateway of the great. town called 
Tsheng-mhein. We first went to the house of the Wan.gyth Li-pu’-ra% 
VENG, situated within the large town, and were requested by him te 
deliver the royal letter; and on our doing so, he bowed his head down 
espectfully and came forward to receive it. There is no Lhuot or Yoin 
‘(minister's council house or court heuse, in which é@t is customary for 
ambassadors in Ava to deliver their letters). We were lodged in « brick- 
house with a conference shed within the large town, and to the north- 
‘west of the palace enclosure walls. F r d 
« The outer Jarge town may be about 14,000 cubjts from north to south, 
and about 6,300 cubits from east to west. The inner town may be about 
4,200 cubits from north to south, and about 3,509 cubits from east to 
west, There are twentyegates, and their names are—to the southward, 
in the hog’s head, there is the Totin-byan-mhein gateway ; then, going to 
the westward, the Shy4-hi-mhbein, Shya-k6-mhein, Y otin;-tshein-mhein, 
Nao-shyin-mhein, Khin-shyi-mhein,and lastlyto the south-west, the Shyin- 
byan-mhein, altogether seven gateways. On the eastern face of the great 
_city, there are to the eastward, the Totin-tshein-mhein gateway, and to 
its southward the T'shi-wa-mhein. On the southern face to the south-east, 
the TshO-wein-mhein ; then, in the centre the Tsheng-mhein, and to the 
south-west, Shytin-tsi-mhein. On the western face, to the peta 3 
Phyeng-ts6-mbein, and to the northward of it the Shyeng-tsi-mbein. On 
the northern face, to the west, the 'Té-shyan-mhein, and the east, An- 
t,hein-mhein, making sixteen gateways altogether intthe large town. In 
the inner town there is to the eastward To-wha-mhein, to the southward 
—, a-tseng-mhein, to the westward Shyin-wa-mhein, and to the north. 
ward Hé-mhein gate, making four gateways in the inner town, and 
twenty altogether in the two towns. 
- 4¢°Phe second and inner wall around the residence of the emperor of 
China is surrounded by a moat with water and has towers and fortifications. 
Its extent from north to south is 1,400 cubits, and from east to west 
about 2,300 cubits, and it is 20 cubits high and 14 thick. lhe front of 
Th oe eee : | 2 
oa ° This soeahte to be ‘‘the Tartar city,’? and by the ** inner town’! I conceive 


external enclosure of the patace is meant. m _ 
the 2 m for the bastion of a» fort, but here it appears to be sp- 


set Khiecte the usual term for, the. ‘ofa fort, but here it 
plied to,the whole of that portion of Pekin called‘ the Chinese city." 
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the palace faces to the aceibcmts In regard to the construction of the 
palace, on. @ terrace. of bricks 5. cubits, high, 210 cubits long, and 140 
broad, covered with plaster, posts are let. in, surrounded by stones at 
bottom, and on, them transverse beams and. rafters are placed, and vA 
double roof without a spire, covered with yellow Chinese tiles. _ The 
sides of the palace are of plank painted with blue and red color. The 
planks are not of teuk-wood but of fit. The centre gateway, on the south. 
ern sides of | the palace enclosure wall is arched, and is that used by the 
emperor of China, and on each side of this gateway there are two smaller 
entrances used bythe ministers and officers. The centre gateway on the 
northern face also is arched, and has smaller entrances on each side. The 
western aud eastern faces have the same kind of gateway and entrances. 
» * Whilst residing in the brick-house the five principal men of the Bur 
mese_ Mission 1 wereelaily supplied at night and in the morning with rice, 
salt, fish, ngd-pi, chillies, onions, greens, pork and fowls under the direc. 
tion. of the Chinese officer Pan-rsHaine and his servants, Teng-tsani, 
who watched is, day and night.. The thirty-two inferior people (of the 
mission) .sleo were, deily, supplied with rice and curries ready dressed. __., 
“ At. 3 o'clock of the morning of the day Of our arrival, five carriages 
with, /6 horses. were sent tous, and we were summoned by the Li-pd-tas 
yeog. Wong-gyih . to attend on the emperor, who was coming out to see 
the amusement on the ice. We proceeded accordingly, and joined Li-pa- 
ta-yeng on the outside of the gateway, on the northern face of the palace 
enclosure wall. We got out of our carriage and waited with the Wane, 
gyih outside of the gateway for the appearance of the emperor, About 
twenty-two minutes after we arrived, the sound of large gongs, bells and 
trumpets announced the approach of the emperor, and shortly. after he 
made his Pppearance. Outside of the gateway there were two rows of 
twenty men, in each, waiting with large fans in their hands, and when the 
emperor came out of the gute, these, men stooped down and formed an 
arch with their fans, but when the emperor had passed through. this arch, 
they did not follow kim, but. remained. | where they, were.— With respect to 
the. campeon on this occasion of the emperor's appearing abroad—in 
fron | ont of f.his party t there were four. umbrellas of red, blue, green and black. 
colours, two on each side, on the right and left of the road ; behind them 
there were t two rows of horsemen, tmenky in each, armed. with swords— 
behind them, came two rows, aix men in each, of officers of rank, who had 
obtained two. or three peacock’s feathers, armed with swords and dressed . 
oe in the fashio on of the country. _ Bebind them came two rows more, six in 
a: eee where: of rank, who had obtained two. or | three peacock’ feathers, 
te h bow ane. arrows. Seven cubits in front sista aenpercs and im. 
the n iddle yellow umbrella was carried, anc and the emperor 
‘olloy ed, ' w sedan. chair borne by eight men. Behind.him 
ere ilcers of rank armed with alpen aan! and. arrows, and 
ot ae | anne as those wh | him; After the 
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émperor's party, his seutideqrenntiin sedan Chairs, someon horseback, 
and some itiearringes followéd':—and after them came the ministers and 
officers, anda party of men in charge of the ladies of the palice (eunuchs). 
On*rriving at a lake situnted more than 1050 cubits ‘to the north-west of 
the palace enclosure wall, on which the ice amusement was to tuke place; 
find near which theré was a grirden with a small rocky hill, the emperors 
sedan chair Was set down at the side of the garden. ~ In the lake measur- 
ing about 700 cubits in extent, the top of the water consisted of hard 
solid ice upwards of three cubits thick, and on this ice « target with a pole 
15 cubits high was fixed. A hundred soldiers armed with bows and 
arrows, and having plates of iron fixed with nails on their shoes, stood 
with their feet close together and shot with arrows at the target. Some 
hit the target and some not; but after discharging their arrows, they 
moved forward, not as in walking, but with both fett close together, 
suddenly to 4 distance of 140 or 210 cubits, and turned round and went 
away. The emperor did not get out of his sedan chair, but had it placed 
on thé laké upon the ice, whence he looked on at the amusement. We 
stood about 42 cubits distant from the emperoy with the Toi-tshuon 
(Si-chuen ?) Mahomedan ambassadors, but in front of them, having our 
shoes on, and the official cap, dress and ear-rings which his majesty had 
bestowed upon us. ‘The emperor, we saw, was dressed in yellow-coloured 
pantaloons anda fur jacket, and he returned to the palace from the ice 
amusement at 7 o’clock, in the same order as before, and we also returned 
to the ambassadors” house. 

«© On the 26th January we sent the royal presents under charge of Va’za 


N6RA-THA’-GY6-caUNG, and on the 30th we had an audience of the em- 
peror in the front of the palace, in the Thaik-hé-teng”™ apartment. We 
were asked if the Sun-descended king,e«the queen, royal family and 


ministers were well and happy, and respectfully answered, that through 
the grace of the three objects of worship, fhey were welland happy. We 
were treated in the palace with sweetmeats and fruit, and then returned 
_ home. ‘On the 31st of the same month we again went to the palace on 


the occasion of the emperor guing out toa temple. On the Ist February 


we were again admitted into the palace, and had an audience ; and again 
on'thé 6th and 7th February ; and again on the 11th, when the emperor 
was going out to the Tst-kuon-ké garden, situated about 700 cubits to the 
west of the palace. A roll of red, blae, and yellow silk was given to each 
of the five principal men of the mission, and we were treated with cakes 


and sweet and sour fruit. On the 12th February we were ogain admitted, 


when the emperor was ‘going out to see fire-works of white and yellow 


-élours, resembling flowers and flags, let off in the Yue-mi-yengt garden to 

the north-west of the palace.” On the 12th a carriage with horses was 
(i=—* baa igietni 2a Aes he PAS aad , ) 

® Du Hatpe's Tai-ho-tien, or hall of the Grand Union. ce 

+ Sir G. STAUNT x's 3 and pleasure grounds of *' Yuen-min-yuen."" 
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sent, and we were invited by Li.ru’-Ta-yene to accompany the emperor; 
when he was going out, and we went accordingly, We were accommo- 
dated in a brick-honse about 3500 cubits distant from the pglace in the 
Yuh-mi-yeng garden. On the night of the 14th February we attended 
the emperor in the Yue-mi-yeng garden, and saw the fire-works, and were 
treated with seweetmeats and eatables and drinkables. On the 15th 
February we went again, and were again treated with refreshments, and 
on the night of the same day we went again, when fire-works were let off. 
On the 19th February Li -ru’-ra-veno having sent word to us to request 
leave to return, when we went before the emperor we submitted “our 
request. The emperor ordered, that suitable royal presents and gifts for 
the ambassadors should be prepared and delivered, and the envoys allowed 
to-return; and on the 20th we returned to our former residence within 
the large city. TRe emperor of China proceeded from his palace in Pekin 
to his palace in the city of Ye:hd (Zhehol) in Tartary on the 24th February. 
On the 25th we went by desire of Lr’-pu'-ra'-veneto receive and take 
away the royal presents, and on entering the palace the royal presents 
and cloths were patked in boxes and delivered to us, under the direction 
of Li'-pu'-Ta’¥yeNG, and we received and took them away. Ten roll of 
fine silk were given te each of us five principal men of the mission, and to 
the subordinate persons five pieces of silk and five pieces of blue cotton 
cloth. On the 27th February we went to Li'-pu’-Ta'-venoe’s house to 
take leave, Lr'-pu’.1a‘-veno having furnished 08 with five carriages and 
men, we took our departure on the 29th February, 1824. 

Whenever the emperor came out of the palace or went to the Yue-mi- 
oc garden he was attended by two rows, two in each, of persons who 
had obtained two or three peacock’s feathers, or who wore red on the tops 
of their caps. They used fur cushions or carpets spread on the floor. 

For the use of the emperor in the hot season, the ice on the lake to the 
north-west of his palace enclosure is broken open, as we saw, with hatchet 
and axes, &ec., and pieces about three or four cubits thick and two or 
three long, have a hOdle made at one end as is done by us to logs of timber 
and are conveyed by ropes and put into the moat surrounding the palace 
enclosure. ‘This ice melts and becomes water in consequence of the heat 
in the increasing moon of Ta-baung, (March.) 

_“ The emperor appoints seven different Tsotin-tus. The westward two, 
tothe. southward three, and to the eastward two. There is no Tsotin-tit_ 
appointed to the northward, where the kingdom joins to Tartary. There 
are thirteen officers who exercise authority under one of the western 
- ‘Tsoiin-tas, The names of those who receive orders: from the Tita, who 

; cemeeindats the antlers under the tert ae Ti-taik, Kheng-taik, Shyins 
: ! | ; ene enna _Teheng-tsoin, 
ether thirteen » military 
a, and their names 
ene officers, sitting 
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on the left-hand of the Tsotn-td and on an equality with him; and under 
Prau'-raix and receiving orders from him, are, Pau’-xaveno, Tes-mdaeee 
Yeno-tse, Yeno-rauno, Pan-rsnaino, ‘T'a’-xauK-xou's; SHvacK-KAUK- 
nou’, Tu ‘56, and ‘Tene-rsani, making ten great and small civil officers*. 
The Taotn-t0 has authority over and issues orders equally to both classes 
of officers. In the same munner as we have above described, the other 
six Tsoiin-tis exercise authority over the military and revenue officers. 
With each T'sotin.ta under the Ti-td there are seven military officers, and 
under each military officer there are 3,000 musqueteers, making 21,000 
under the seven officers. Under the seven Tsoiin-tiis, there are seven 
Ti.tds, 49 military officers and 147,000 soldiers. When the soldiers are 
to receive their monthly pay, orders are given to the Phii-taik, who brings 
the money to the Tsoiin-tG, and he delivers it to the chief of the soldiers, 
to the Ti-tu, who distributes it amongst the soldiers, a? the rate of three 
ticals of Chinese silver aman per month. There are eight officers near the 
person of the emperor, receiving and executing his orders. The Wdno-gyth 
(minister) Li.pu’-ra'-venG, Li’-pu’-Ta'-vene, Koun-pu'-ra’-veno, Hh v’-po 
ta’-venc, Pyenc-pu’-Ta'-vENG, Suvenc-pu’-7Ta'-v4nG, Nug-pu’-Ta'-vEeNa, 
and Kyomenems Ti-tu’, Liopu’-ra-veno has a general control over the 
affuirs of the empire. Li'-pu’-ta—yeno has authority aver ambassadors- and 
persons who. have come from a distance, Kounx-pu’-ra’-vexe has authority 
over all that relates to learned menand artificers. Hu‘-ru'-ra'-veno has 
authority over the revenue, cultivation of lands, and lists of the population 
taken once in three years, Pyenc-pu'-Ta’-vene has authority over carriages, 
horses, and boats used for conveyance to different places, and he grants 
orders with his seal whenever they are requiredt. Suvene-ru’-ra'-veno 
exercises authority over thieves, robbers, and all whose crimes are deserv- 
ing of punishment. Nve-pu’-tTa ‘-¥ENG has charge of the palace, and all that 
relates to it. Kyo-aaein Ti-ru’ has charge of the different gates of Pekin, 

“On the jackets. worn by the military officers, on the breast and back, 

there is the figure of a tiger ; and on the jackets worn by the civil officers, 
on the breast and back, there is the figure of a bird. ?On the breast and 
back of the jackets worn by the 147,000 Lo-tseng, (Chinese word for mus- 
queteers: ?) there is an inscription in the Chinese character. ‘The civil 
and military officers, according to their several talents, receive as a mark 
of distinction, one, two or three peacock’s tails. ‘here are not more 
than three ‘peacock’ s tails ; 3 but the mark of distinction above that number, 
is to have the ‘top of the head-dress colored red. The royal family 
wear on th 2 top of their head-dress three rows of rubies. When a 
Chinese Ts ta travels, there | are five men on each side of the road in 
front of y gers iron chains and howling like dogs}. The aihanane 
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“under the Tsoiin-ta are ‘accompanied by six, iar: or two men, according 
to the respective rank of such officers. Whenever all these officers, in- 
cluding the Tsoiin-tis, go abroad, a salute of three guns is, fired, and at 
every military post, of which there is one at every two miles on the road, 
a salute of three guns is fired, when these officers arrive at those military 
posts. The Tsotn-ti, Ti-to, Ti-taik, Kheng-taik, Shyio-taik, Tauk- 
taik with the civil officers Phitstaik, Phad-khueng, Ts6-khueng and Yeng- 
tse, every night at 9 o'clock shut their doors, fire three guns, and 
goto sleep. At dawn in the morning the doors of their houses are open. 
ed, and a salute of three guns ig fired. The Tsoin-té, Ti-ta, Phi-tatk 
and all the other military and civil officers perform the public service on 
monthly wages, paid agreeably to their respective ranks. In order that 
the money of the poor may not be diminished, those who deserve flogging 
are flogged, and fhose who deserte pa pei are imprisoned, (mean- 
ing that there are no fines.) 

“In the empire of China there are no leaf pain; palmyra, mango, jack, © 
betelnut, plantain, tamarind, lime, guava, or custard-apple trees. The 
trees which grow’befere you reach Pekin, in the neighbourhood of Jfo:- 
myin, Yu-nan and Kue-chow, are walnuts, Ghestnuts, pears, firs, wild pal. 

“3 s, wild plantaén trees, pumplemoos and oranges. In the city of 
' Pekin there are not any large trees or bamboos, or fire-wood for cooking, 
as there are at Ava; there are fir trees only. _ Food is cooked with coal, 
and there is a separate bill from which the coats brought. 

«Between Ba-mé and the city of Pekin there are 120 stages, and a dis- 
tance of 6,944,000 cubits. We halted in 59 cities and 59 villages, and 

' “twice in the jungle, making altogether 120 stages. We left Ava for China 
on the 18th June, 1823, and returned to Ava on the 14th March, 1825." 
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Names of places. 

























Zath hn .- | Village of TAf-gyain, opposite to the 


town of Mya-daung, seteecuese se 
29th, «.«e+.| Village of En, under Mya-daun 


Ist July, .-. 


2nd. sees 
3rd. ene ee Village of 21. 


4th. saeee 
Sth. «...+.|City of Shuwe-g@. Here, in conse- 


ee of Ye-bout under city o Ka- 


gree eer eeee ee eeee ee eeseae Geese eas ee 


Village of Yencoé ov Yong under the 


the mission durst not advance, and 
waited nine days, ....+.ss6. eevee 
Villace of Nyaung-ben- es under 
Tsin-kha Aan, “*** 
City of Tsin-khan, bb 0.0.08. CRAC AAD OA 
Village of Len-ban-gya, opposite to 
Kaung-totn, 


lath. «.-++- 


kth. tee 
16th. ee ee © 


- ne WwW 


Se 2Seeae ee ee eewve 


17th. *eeeer City o Ba-mé, e the mission 
stopped 23 da for answers to 
petitions sent to the king at Ava,.. 


















mdi and Man-md, and the 
Chinese Tysin-kai,—B. 


Travelled in 1D days, «.++ «+; 


Left Ba-md, and halted at the vil- 
sae oe Tsi-en or Tsin-eng, «.«+++ 
a A Ta -gyth, (great bridge,) eee ee ee 


On a the Ka-khyen bill village of Mfha- 
el ee ee ose oe 


lon the Ka-khyen hill village of Hé- 


totn, ee seeeee@@eeoeeseeeseeeeaeevreeee 


e Shan name is Ajhd-léng, 
menning also great bridge 
or causeway.—B5, 


{The Shan name is Hé-té 
meaning end ofthe paddy 
' fields.—B, 
19th. ......J/On the Ka-khyen hill village’ o 


Mhaing:kha, eee ee ee See wee eet Ee 


20th. ..«...|At the Luway-laing Ken-dat, or forti- 
fied chokcy of Luay-laing, ses e©2 ee 


e Shan name is Mung- 
kid. —B. 


Frontier post between Ara 
and Chine, which has a 
Chinese garrison of 100 
Lé-tseng, (Chinese word 
Lé-chiong for soldiers.) 
The Shan name is Loai- 
leng, red hill.—B. 


30 (Burmese Tuings. 


Travelled it in six days, ese enone 


’ city of Mé-win, Here the wission 
= 29 two days, in consequence 
of fatigued, eeeseeueae@eeeaeeeeneee 


e Shan name is Méng-wan, 
and Chinese name Long- 
tchuen, —B. 






o severe | Sh mue-loun, Ken-dat, or fortified 
rin okay of that name,... nine oe 
qSth. eee Village of Motin-fotin,..+++++++++++s Ame 

3u2°* : 
~ 


8 |Here is a Chinese garrison 
Lé-ts 
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26th huge... \City of Main-thf or AMfain-di, where 


the mission stopped aday,........ Sh : 
OOS. es ve wey 5 of Add; myial Where "the mis- ae DABS. OF Maing Ti, and 
£10 


Chinese name - 
mn stopped 12 days, in conse- “ ehongeyee 
quence of the elephants intended 
A5 a@ present from the king of Ava 
to the emperor of China not having 
come up, and in order to give them 
& little rest after they joiped, ....| 10 |Shan name AMiing Afyeng, 


aad Cainets name Thenge 
€-chow, 
Sth Sept. o% Village of Kan-lan-fsan, oe ee ee ee © 8 r Shan name Kep-ndim-chdn, 


meses Chan river bazar. 
oth. ee eee Village Rr Pa-weng, Te. me ss ee te @® 8 Shan name Padawan, under 


Miang-khi-léng, near it,--B. 
10th. ......|/Village of Phu-pyauk, nfter crossing 
the Sa-lucen river, .........-++++| 7 [Shan name Phu-phyao.—B. 
lith. ......j|City of Wung-fsheng or Wunzen, 
wiftre the mission stopped a day to 
receive some presents, ........--|. 9 |Shan name Yéng-sang, and 


Chinese Yung-fchang-faé.— 
isth. £9 2° 2.9 Village of Shyan-mtiehd,......<- “* ** 12 B. 
14th.*......|Willage of Wan-pyen-hien, .......--.] 9 Called Youn-byen-hien in ano- 
a ha ther journal.—B. 
15th. ......|Village of Shyan-leng-po, ........-. 9 |Called Whutn-lino-b6 in ano- 
; ther journal.—B., 
16th. “*e* Ydn-byt-hien,.....+0+ “eee evneeeeee 11 | 


























17th. ......| Village of Hd-kyan-po, ......-+0+--)| OG) | | 

Jsth. ......|City of Tsauk-chow, under Tél, ....] 9 ‘ 

Jgth. .....-|Villnge of Khoun-haik, ............ a perwees a A two places 

gist. .....| Village of P@-potin,......-.-.-00+.-] 6° one cay ee stage are 

99nd. ...... Villawe of Sh yasRhyacky 220000000 6 | omitted iP tube different é0- 

23rd. eta as City of ter sf hé un (Tek u-hiung) ** “d pies of the Envoy's ho 

eo #86668 t of 5 -shyoun e ou- wr oe 

oath es eee: City of Rusne dean hen, woptmecsees. 4... the journal ofa subsequent 

26th. SCR Village of Shay-tse,.. SP eae -«+-| 6 | mission, Yt¢-nan- 

ath. ......|City of LG@-thoun-hien, ........-.--] 8 down between these two 
. 238th. eeete* Vil age of Lé-ya-kuon, Pee eee 6 -B. 

20th. wees City of An-leng-chow, .--..- -» ost esl oS 


: 20th. eeeeaeet) the Maing: Tyht, the resi- 


Teoun-ia@, where the 
issicn stomped 


pe days waiting) 
for the elephants come Up; veer 





dhe enanger: ee 
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4th. Nov. .. 


6th. 
6th. 


oth. 


aie ns - — — 


SS «nahin Village of Ngan-pyeng-hien, ..---++- 
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City of An-shue-faé, (Ngan-chan 7?) -. 









































aoa 


City of Tsheng-tsein-hien, ...+ <2 «+«> 
City of Kue-chow, (Koei-yang-7) Here 
the mission @topped a day to re- 
eelve some presents, -+ +. eens ees- 
eee ee. ee ee Peper: 
- Village of Kue-fcin- hien, *e =e © e Be @e 
Village of Lud-yan-tsan, «..4een2+5- 
Village of Sheng-pyeng-hien,. + 
City of Khan-pyeng-chow, Snes 
. PAURG 7) «cesccwccesseses 
‘Village of Tsi-pyeng-hien, .......-+- 
City of Tyein-shuon-fu, (Techin-yuen,) 
where the mission stopped a«lay to 
prepare and embark io bonts, ..-. 


ses eff * 


ese ee #8 
*s# eee 


*n @eee 


*ee © 


Travelled in 25 days, ..... we 


Left Tscin-shuen-fa by water and 
roceeded down the stream to 
hi-tshein-hien 9% .- 

: Village of Tia-yi-fhan, ....6.-52005 

Village of Pyan-shue,...... 

City of Yudn-tsG-fu, .......+. 

Vi of Tsottn-than, ss ee # & se ee #* 

City of Hotin-kyd-chow, teen eee eeee 

, |City of Ngan- paeung-show, 

‘ Villag e of Totin-witin-ld, ........+-- 

weet ee illage of Shi-wi-shitha, ...4+.-5.+- 

-«-++-}Village of Mad-tsein-ngéd,......-+- 

aeee-- (City of Shyeng-tsd-fu, (Tching- 
. Fey we see ete ees =e #®e# @e® fe 


see ee fff Fe eee * 


reer * *-* 







i oe. Nail s3oss sss 
ty of Tshan-taik-fu, ‘kaw det) 
where the mission isembarke 
from the boats, and stopped a 


Yoreeeereseseree *e* 


Travelled in 15 days, ee eesenee ee 


see @* Left Tshon-faik-fd, by land in lit- 


tera or sedan chairs, and halted 
at: 


ty of Tei-khud-yi, ....-- ----- 
Lee a eaten of Li-chow, ith OS IS — GRR 
of Shue- 


see =. 


o7 SP 
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17th Dec. -: ft Thuwon-tsheng in carrioeges, and) — | - 
stopped at the VARS: of Lyd- 
WERG-tfh, oc rect mesecenccesanssese 6 
18th. *s #8 Village of Theng-yé-hien, + @ ee Be ee 6 
19th. .....-.| Village of Leng-yeng-yi, ..-.+e8.++- 6 
90th. ......|City of Nan- eaefie Nan -yang,).. 6 
by BRP RATE Village of Pé-wun-yi, .. ...0225200. 6 
27nd. «12 0s City er Yu/i-chow, Yu F) “s easasses| & al 
i Village of Kyd-shyeng, «..eeeeeeee+] @ 
24th. ....+.| Village of Shan-hten, ..4--Peeeses-+| 9 
asth. ......|City of Tshan-kd-shi, ..........0008) DM 
96th. .....--| Village of Sheng-fseng-khyeng, .....+- 6 
27th. ......|City of irs | -chow, ( Tching 7) ....+.] 10 
SAtbovcaicc se Village of Sh yeng-tsé-hien,.... eee © 
a9th. ......|In consequence of a storm the mis- 
sion stopped on the bank of the 
Whtin-Adé river this day, .....-..-- 1 
DHE: osee ne Village of Khan-tshuon-yi, where the 
mission stopped one day to enable 
some of the party detained cross- 
ing thee Whgn-hé (Hoangho) river, 
JO COME UP, «+ 222s cece te ee en enee 5 
Ist Jan.1624./ Village of Shyeng-shan-hien, saceeeus 6 
e+ ese [City of We- we-fti, One-kuin,) . jeeeek GT 
es io Viliage of Tf-koun-hien,.... «+. 12 
4th. ... .. |City of Tshan-tay-/u, (Tchangte,). . 7 \** One of the male elephants 
died here.’’ 
2 ae me GF TEAW-CAOW, coccccccusevssoe 7 
6th. ......| Village of Ham-thdn-hien, ......-++-| 7 “ One of the male clephants 
: died here.’’ 
9th. .uc.«- [City of Yuon-tek-fts, (Chunte FJevsoeet 190 | 
Sth. ......| Village of Nein-shi- sede eesesee]| 6 
Sth. oe ee ee Village of Pé-shyé-hien,. eee #*# #8 © * &® 6 a: ane female clephant died 
: ere. 
fOthi ...ss.- Village of Luon-tshdun AiCR wien cess | 32 
Lith. ......|City of Tseng-fein-fa, (Tehing-ting,) 6 |Here is an image of Gau- 


me 
eer Village of Tsheng-lu-hien, *seee ee eee 
oennne City of T&g-chow, (Ting ?) 












1éth. esc ee] VEL 


gay te a Beer eee ee ee 
15th. seen 8 City. 


of Pauk-teng-fii, where 


sereeapit st oem a as to receive 
17th. se sees [Village of of No gan-shyt-hicn, (Ngan D 
16th. eeeee Vi eecee see ee ese ee eevee 





i ‘of vis Ray (Ts0-tcheou 


> **# #8 + “see eee 8 * 


im “* Fee 






Sweees 7 eity Yor 


+ ee ee 


perio the 





pte reer rere renee ee 


(ma Travelled in $5 days, eeereeee 
‘308g 


© 
p 7 
ad , te | 


Centr, Lier 


— »<- © 
oe ae ere oa 


xe sc T ct 


the cast, emperor) 








DAMA sitting cross-legged, 
placed in a Ta-saung (4- 
cornered religious edifice) 
with five encircling grada- 
tions or stories. 
Five days’ journey from this 
lace on 7sé@ or Wit-fait- 
shan hill, we airs told, 
that there are two of Gau- 
DAMA’S canine tecth, an 
eight other teeth. 


Here the Tsoun-tu of Tsit-li 
resides. 





ee ee eee ee ee 
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On ‘returning from ‘Pekin the mission marched by land that portion of 
the journey between Tshan-taik and Tsein-shuon, which they had be- 
Jore gone by water. 








_ Date. Names of places., 
e _ + 


Se. Hy 
17th April,..|Left city of Tshan-faik-fa, and stop- 
1624. ped@at the cight pee of Thuon- 
18th ated ore eee eee © ee ee ee 
- wevees | Village o en-KkyG@-yt, «s-+ws+* = 
IOC. wecces Village of see dre net aes 
20th. ......|Village of Aaik-teng-yt,.. «.-.+-++- 
2ist. ov re © @ Village of Md-teng- vst eeeneer 
22nd. (eee ee City of Sh yeng-tsea- i, "see ewe ewww ee 
BSrd. scccee Village of "Tshicon-khyl-yi, where the 
mission stopped two days, ee se ee 
26th. ......|Village of Tshan-fan-tt,..~.++s04+- 
O7th. ....../| Village of Haik-yudn-yi, aca 0b 00:60 
Qsth. ......|Villsge of Kotin-byeng-nhéng, opeses 
29th. ......|City of Yudn-tso-fa@, ....++ ote e.6 0,08 
30th. ......|/Village of Pyun-yue, ..<.eeeeeecees 
hi May, ..|City of Kudn-chow,. 





2nd. see. Outside of o village in the jurisdic- 
tion of Sheng-yil-kue,..-..-++ «+. 
Srd. .. «+. |/Village of Tsheng-kKhye-hien, .... ase 


ath. ee ee @e City of Teein-shuon- u, *eea te ee fH t® 
Travelled in 16 days, ..-.....|107 |Rurmese Taings. 
[To be continued, ]} 








1Il.—Note on the Facsimiles of Inscriptions from Sanchi near Bhilsa, 
taken for the Society by Captain Ev. Smitu, Engineers ; and on the 
drawings of the Buddhist monument presented by Captain W. Murray, 
at the meeting of the 7th June. By Jamus Painser, Sec. As. Soc. 


All that I expressed a hope to see accomplished, when publishing 
my former note* on the Bauddha monument of Sanchf, has at length 
_ been done, ‘and done in a most complete and satisfactory manner. We 
hhave before the Society a revision of the inscription with which we 
‘were but tantalized by Mr. Honeson’s native transcript :—a collection 
of the other scattered inscriptions alluded to by Captain Fert ;—and 
’ pictorial illustrations of the monument itself and of its highly curious 
‘architectural details. Let us now take a hasty glance at the results, 
and see whether they have justified the earnestness of my appeal, and 
the punctuality, care and talent in responding to it displayed by Cap- 
tains E. Smirn and W. Merray. 
_The chief inscription is restored by Captain Smirn’s facsimiles so 


op J tly that every word can be read except where the stone is ac- 
age 6 ieee a vol, Ill. p. 488. 
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tually cut away. It contains, as will be scen presently, apd as M. 
Jacaurt was able to guess with infinite trouble from the former tran- 
| script, an allusion to Maharaja Cnanpra-curta, with the advantage 
wanting in other inscriptions of this great prince, of a legible date. 
. Moreover, it contains the name of the current coin of the period, 
and leads to very curious conclusions in regard to the source of the 
| money of Indiaat that time. A second inscription somewhat similar 
to the first, which had escaped Mr. Hopason, haggbeen brought to 
) light: and in addition to these a number of minor inscriptions in the 
. ancient lat character. " 

These apparently trivial fragments of rude writing have led to 
even more important results than the others. They have instructed 
us in the alphab& and the lanfuage of those ancient pillars and 
rock-ingcriptions which have been the wonder of the learned since 
the days of Sir Wittiam Jonzs, and lam already nearly prepared 
to render to thé Sogiety an account of the writing on Sultan Frroz’s 
l4t at DelAi*, with no little satisfaction that, as I was the first to 

: analyze those unknown symbols and shew their accordance with 
the system of the Sanscrit alphabets in the application of the vowel- 
“marks, and in other points, so I should be now rewarded with the 
completion of a discovery I then despaired of accomplishing for want 
of a competent knowledge of the Sanscrit languaget. 

As to Captain Murray's beautiful drawings, I only regret that it is 
impossible to do them justice in Calcutta. I have merely attempted 
‘in the accompanying lithographic Plates XXVIII. and XXIX. to 

a reduced sketch, shewing the general outline of the building (of 
ieeag "which a poveteen was published ots former -yplgiaerte the Fpeca- 
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° * 
specimep selected by Captain Muvanray from one of the fallen gateways 
is more interesting from the costume of the warriors, which is perfectly 
Grecian. » the banners also floating in the wind are extremely curious 
from the symbol occupying the place of the eagle on them, which the 
reader will instantly recognize as one of the monocrams on the Buddhist 
series of coins, particularly on the two supposed by Colonel Sracr to 
bear Greek inscriptions*. ‘‘ These banners,” Captain Muaray writes, 
“are common, aud the warriors bearing shields are in other places 
attendant upon chariots and horses in triumphal or religious proces- 
sions.” . 

An architect will admire the combination of elephants in the capital 
of themorthern gate. ‘* The teeth have been extracted or have drop- 
ped out, but in all other parts of the*building they ‘seem to have been 
carved in the block. Another capital is formed of a group of satyr’s 
heads with long pointed ears and most ludicrous exprresions of grief 
or merriment.” 

On a neighbouring hill are some very beautiful Jain temples in a 
totally different style of architecture. Of these also Captain Murray 
has favored the Society with a sketch, but it would be impossible to 
doit justice in lithography. It would be well worthy of the Asiatic 
Society to publish from time to time in England a volume of Hindu 
architectural remains from the materials in its possession. To this 
reference could be always made; and those who regarded only the 
works of art would find a volume to their taste, kept distinct (like the 
physical volume,) from the graver subjects of the Society's Researches- 

The following is Captain Sairu’s note accompanying the facsimiles 
of the Sancif inscriptions, taken by him at the request of Mr. L. Wit- 
KINSON to whom I had written on the subject. 

“All these inscriptions are found on the coloanade surrounding 
the building, and generally on the elliptical pieces connecting the 
square pillars. Though the inscriptions are numerous, I observed but 
three of any length, and of these two only from which I could hope to 
get off clear impressions ; the third one was extremely obscure from 
the causes which render indistinct even those which I have copied. 
The cutting of most of the letters has originally been rough and 
irregular, and the surface of the stones appears from the first to have 
been but coarsely chiseled. Time has increased the irregularities of 
surface, and added to it an extremely hard moss, which overspreads 
the stones so completely as almost to con@eal the letters from 
obsérvation. I make this last.remark, because I have little doubt 

ial , © Journal Asiatic Society vol. III. p. 117. 
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that a search among the fallen columns would detect many, inscrip- 
tions besides those which my hurried visit allowed of my perceiving. 
_ “ There is a striking difference, which I should mention, in the 
execution of the inscriptions and of the sculpture with which the 
gateways are covered. The sculpture has all been designed and 
. wrought with the greatest regularity and with uniform divisions into 
compartments; but the inscriptiol® are coarsely cut, and are found 
scattered without reference to the general design upon any stone that 
the workman’s fancy seems to have led him to. So marked indeed 
is the inferiority of style in the inscriptions, that it is difficult to 
believe that they are the work of the same hands which produced the 
sculpture; and from their situation it is clear that they never formed 
part of the design of the gates or colonnade on which they are 
found. They have, on the contrary, more the appearance of being 
the rude additéons of a period later in date than the erection of the 
building, and bf ope degenerated in taste and execution. Such are 
- the appearances, but they may still be deceptive, for the inscriptions 
f of the Allahabad column are by no means of the careful cutting that 
might be expected on a pillar so regularly tapered and nicely polished. 
The preceding remarks regarding the execution of the Sanchi in- 
___— geriptions admit, however, ofan exception, in that of the more perfect 
inscription No.1; but though in this instance the cutting is clear 
and well arranged, the inscription itself still seems an irregular 
a addition to the sculpture of the gate. 
. - List af the Inscriptions. 
.< “No. 1. Inscription from the front of the eastern gate. One copy on cloth 
er. 
wo 0 this. inscription appeared, to me to be the same with that published in 
a. 34th No. of the Journal of the Society, but I soon perceived that it was 
er er altogether a dtfferent one, or that the engraved inscription had been 
pied from an incorrect impressic on. | 
fo. 2. “Inscription from the side pf the eastern gate. One copy on cloth; 


on paper. F Culiie 


Aline intake on the border between two of the ooapa ata of 


pture on the eastern gate. 

5, 6, 7 8 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, ‘14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
bet a g,. ’ , 

25, are | from different parts of the boldunade,” on which they are dis- 

gl, regularity. They go to no greater length ‘than a line o 

ye are © only of a few settere,! sé ~ Ep. Suurn.”— 

Ti ane z the facsimiles inte in saphich they are numbered <j 
ain | Surru himself? 1 will first describe the principal inscription, 

: sphed in Plate, XXV. It records a 

of land b y. an agent of the ruling 
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sovereign Ousiegeadurrn. for the embellishment of the edifice (or 
perhaps for the erection of the ornamented gateway) and for the 
Support af certain priests, and their descendants for ever. 

The value of a facsimile in preference to a copy made by the eye 
was never more conspicuous than in the present instance. Turning 
to the engraving of Mr. }opGson‘s copy in Vol. ILI]. we find his artist 
has totally omitted all the left hand portion of the inscription which 
has been injured by the separation ofa splinter in the stone! The initia] 
letter of each line, is, however, distinctly visible on the stone beyond 
this flaw ; and as not more than four or five letters in each line are thus 
destroyed, it is not very difficult to supply them, without endanger- 
ing the sense. This has now been done by the Society’ s pandit; and 
the only place at which he hesitated was in filling up the amount of 
the donation in the seventh line, which may have been hundreds or 
thousands or upwards, but could hardly have been uMmite, in a display 
of regal beneficence. The following is the text” as restored by 
Bama Goyinpa, line for line from a transcript made by myself in the 
modern character. I have endeavoured to add q literal translatjon. 


Transcript of BSanchi Inscription No. 1, tn modern Nadgari. 
g (weanfe)] wefercmasatasrsawa feaisara aaya 
SB (arvarat] angqnrata zauvygyarasararasaryg ayicisnis 





<a (am) waraversiciaifgasifaaciua Sasi frau ge 


efa (nafed)]) serqaqwaasacasfesaanaae: aIgRiess 
y (arfesrre) waetey Gaisqnre casianiceRTAqaciacs gaa wT 
aq (<se) # cecasaqea sar afew <aiia wefaufag Star 
ce (wewatye) qe4aa aes a sare cacti fe 
aa (Asn) aw weaves ara eR TFA TTA Weweat as 
at cer (Waet) weresfed wa at vada ea fraat wai cones 
<ivae (xfaq] <aq sed a Seay Y MwA sgwores Tears 
maftfa § PB=waunye feat 

2AtVS Pd el 

| Translation. 

‘To the all-respected Sramanas, the chief priests of the davasath 


ceremonial*, who by deep meditation have subdued their passions, 
the champions (sword) of the virtues of their bes or 





* qr7Tgy, & fire temple, or place where sacrificial fire is preserved (Wison’s 
Dictionary) ; ‘also a particular religious observance.’ The latter is preferable, as 
the Sree ts unconnected with the Buddhist religion. 
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The son of Amvuxa, the destroyer of his father’s enemias*, the 
punisher of the oppressors of a desolated country, the winner of the 
glorious flag of victory in many battles, daily by hig good counsel 
gaining the esteem of the worthy persons of the court, and obtaining 
the gratification of every desire of his life through the favor of the 
great emperor CHANDRAGUPTA ;—hhving made salutation to the eter- 
nal gods and goddesses, has given a piece of ground purchased at the 
legal rate ; also five temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) dinars ; (half 
of which has been spent for the said purchase of the said ground,) as 
an act of grace and benevolence of the great emperor CaanpracuptTa, 
generally known among his-subjects as Deva r&4ja (or Indra). 

As long as the eum and moon (shall endure,) so long shall these five 
aecetics enjoy the jewel-adorned edifice, lighted with many lamps. For 
endless ages after me and my descendants may the said ascetics enjoy 
the precious bi@iding and the lamps. Whoso Shall destroy the struc- 
ture, his sin shall te as great, yea five times as great as that of the 
murderer of a brahman.—In the Samvat (or year of his reign ?) 3, (in 
the month of) BAddrapada, the tenth (day.)” 
© 

There are two or three points in this document, if I have rightly 
interpreted it, of high interest’to the Indian antiquarian. 

Ist. It teaches us that the current coin of the period was entitled 
dindr, which we know to be at the present day the Persian name of a 
gold coin, although it is evidently derived from the Roman denarius, 
which was itself of silver; while the Persian dirfem (a silver coin) re- 
presents the dracima, or diam. weight, of the Greeks. The word €tarc 
is otherwise derived in the Sanskrit dictionariest, and it is used in books 
for ornaments and seals of gold, ‘but the weight allowed it of thirty-two 
ratis, or sixty-four Grains, agrees so closely with the Roman and 
Greek unit of sixty grains, that its identity cannot be doubted, 
especially when we have before us the actual gold coins of Cuanpra- 
ourta (didrachmas) weighing from 120 to 130 grains, and indubitably 
copied from Greek originals in device as well as weight, 

2nd. Wehave a positive date to this inscription—but how shall we 
readit? ‘The day of the month is plain, ‘* Bhddrapada dik”’ in letters, 
the tenth (texa) of BAddrapada (hod. Bha -) ‘Tt is in a form 
somewhat different from ordinary inscription » Which, if founded 
on the luni-solar division of the year, necessarily allude: to the light 
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or the dark half of the Pe sudi or badi. Further, in them the 
term Bhudra is generally employed for the name of the month, while 
Bhddrapeda is usually applied to the nacshatra or lanar asterism: [ 
cannot, however, insistion any inference hence, that this mode of rec- 
koning was prevalent at the timeof our inscription,) because the final a 
should be long, and the word purvm or uttara should have been affixed 
to distinguish which mansion of -the name«was intended ;) but only 
that the shorter term Biddra had not come into use for the month. 

The year might be made the theme of still more prolific speculation. 
Taking the letter'™ for Samvat, we have a circle inclosing a cross and 
three horizontal dashes to the right, @ ==. This might be plausibly 
construed into 1000 and 3; or 403 ;—or one chakra of the Jovian or 
Vrihaspati cycle of 60 years plus 3 years; and arguments might 
be adduced in support of all these theories, with exception perhaps of 
the last’; for by the Tibetan account the Jovian cycleewas not intro- 
duced ‘into India earlicr than the Sth century. .But*I rather prefer 
what appears *to me a more simple interpretation, viz. thaty © 
stand for Samvaf, and= for three quarters,—this being the. prac- 
tical mode of expressing quarters in Indian numeration. Samvat we 
find every day to be used in the oldest inscriptions for the year of 
reign,—and it is well known that the Hindus do not reckon a year until 
it is passed. Supposing then that CuanpraGcuera made this grant 
through his agent the son of Amuxa, in the first year of his reign, 
say in the tenth month, there would be no other way of expressing the 
date in the Hindu system than by saying “‘$ year (being elapsed)." < 
Il offer this conjecture with diffidence, and invite the attention of 
orientalists to the curious point, with full assurance that there is no 
uncertainty in the reading of the facsifnile, at this place. 

The second inscription, which Captain Sari states to be situated 
on the side of the same, or eastern, gate-post, has evidently been cut 
upon the stone after it was erected ; as otherwise the precautiomwould 
have been taken of smoothening and polishing the surface for the 
better reception of the writing. Itis, on the contrary, so slightly 
scratched that in the three facsimiles thus carefully taken, it is hardly 
possible in many places to distinguish between the Ictter marks 
and the natural roughnesses of the stone. The lithograph of it 
attempted in Plate XVJ. was most impartially taken before any at- 
tempt had been dnadeato read it, and on ormparing it with the tran- 
ecript in in” merge Nagari, as subsequently” modified and corrected, 
many : will be perceived in which my eye has been 1 induced 


a® Captain Commmenan soaseste 475, the 4 being s applicable rather to the century. 
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to follow the wrong path among. ethe ied work of scratches. | With- 
out the facsimiles themselves to pore over, it would have been im- 
possible to have conquered the various difficulties presentgd by this 
Tude inscription, and even with it the Society’s pdndit, Rama Govinpa, 
deseryes great praise for the plausible version he has enabled me to give 
of it: for I have recompared his modifications with the original, and 
find in almost every instance that they are borne out by the facsimile. 
Itis unnecessary to re-lithograph the document, as all those who will 
take the trouble of comparing the two will see in what way my pen 
has deviated from the correct trace, and it will serve as a good tes, 
of the superiority of facsimiles to the best copies made under the 
sole guidance of the eye. 

The following tRes is Rasta Govinpa’s restoration of the text. 
like its precursor, it is in prose, and without any invocation: nor has 
jt any deprecatign against the hand that should annul the good act 
recorded ; but thes is s explained by the trifling nature of the gift, which 

_ does not include any “erifut of land. 


Mee ee Second sgeréptton at canons see Plate XXXVI. * 
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. 
also ope dinar, day vt day, for charitable distribution*, and a lamp 
shining like a jewel in the middle of the enclosure, are caused to be 
providedt¢. 

In the ratnagrihat also are deposited three dinars. With the in- 
terest, of these three din4rs in the ratnagriha or treasury of the 
four Buddhas§ day by day three lamps are to be lighted. For the shrines 
of the four Buddhas also is given a chakraj of dinars, with the interest 
of which in the four shrines in like manner the lamps of the four 
Buddhas are to be kept lighted daily. And thus the beauty of all this 
(sculptare) durable as the sun and mbon has been designed (or repaired) 
by HaagiswAmuni,the disciple of the unchangeable sculpture-enshrined 
Siddha bhdryyd (or emancipated wife). 

Samvat..?..Sravan..?, . Aditya.’ - 





All we learn from this inscription is, that a femaleglevotee, Hanri- 
SWAMIN1 the pupil of the defunct lady abbess, probably, of the convent 
to which she belonged, either designed or repaired some of the basso- 
relievos we so much admire in their fallen state ;—and we may thus 
account for the chasteness and elegance of the sculpture, while we do 
homage to the superior taste and imagination of the fairer sex. The 
provision for applying the interest of the small sums deposited by the 
_ same lady in the treasury of the Baddhist shrine to particular purposes, 
seems to imply that the establishment mixed in secular matters, and 
probably acted the part of bank to the surrounding district; in fact, 
the priesthood then possessed all the knowledge, the power, and the 
activity of the country, and we have adduced probable evidence on 
other occasions of their exercising the privilege of fabricating coin. 

* Literally, to be given to beggars seat@d within the enclosure holding their 
hands out but not importuning passengers, as is to thig day customary within 
the precincts of the most frequented temples. 

+ The dsan here intended is probably the wooden carved platform on which 
religious devotees reside in temples—using them at once as pulpits and as beds. 
The expression rudhasvacchésan@ siddh-bharyydyah seems to imply a wife who 
bad turned priestess, and who had died on her sacerdotal couch. Siddtdsan is a 
seat so pire that the devotee sutting in it can, at will, be transported any where 
thereon. Siddha bharyya my also be « name. 

t Jewel house, treasury, or perhaps the sanctum of the shrine, 

§ There are four niches containing images of Buddha on the four sides of 
the deAgopa. Pat 

|| Chakra signifies = heap or quantity, but it would hardly thus be indefinitely 
used in such a place ; it may then also denote 60, the number of the Vrihaspaté 
chakra or cycle, or 12 for that of the sun; it is impossible to decide between 
them. 
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The date at the foot of this inscription is:ven more unintelligible 


than that of No. l—not from obliteration, for the lines cut on the 
stone are here quite distinct, but from our ignorance of the numerals 
then employed :—the two or three figures following the word Samvat 
bear no resemblance whatever eitherto the modern Hindi or to 
the Cashmerian numerals. The month also is very dubious, and 
the letters that follow it may also be numerals—it is barely possible to 
read them as aditya (the sun) which on the system explained in Vol. 


IV. page 1, may stand for 12—or it may denote the day, Sunday. | 


We are thus once more foiled in @etecting the precise date of a record 
which it would have been of the greatest service to fix: and we must 
remain satisfied with the assurance that it was posterior to the erection 
of the gate in the feign of CHaNDRAGUPTA. 





And now foxinscriptions 3 to 25 of Captain Smitn’s catalogue ;— 
the detached fragments cut irregularly on the pillars or rail sur- 
rounding the edifice, In the hitherto .undeciphered character. I 
have introduced the whole of them into Plate XXVII. exactly as I 
” find them i in the facsimiles, except as to size, which in the original 
varies from one inch to two or three in the height of the letters. 

There is also great variety in the style of the engraving, and a regular 
ys. _ progression in the fotm of the letters from the simple outline to the 
} ie 3 more embellished type of the second alphabet of Allahabad ; (see No. 
ie, 16). A more rigid search would doubtless have multiplied Captain 
were Ssurn’ s specimens, but this would have been labour thrown away ; 
@ 2 for However valuable these scraps my have been in unlocking the 
Ws ert of knowledge contained in more important documents, ey are 
i ag individually of very trifling importance., ee: 
ee ‘In Jaying open a very of this nature, some little explanation is 
3 on generally expected of the means by which it has been attained. Like 
most other inventions, when once found it appears: extremely Lo: 


and, as in most others, accident, rather than. study, | has had the 
While _S and lithographing the numerous scraps of facsi- 
at 












solving the enigma \ which has so long bat Ac e learned. 
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the Buddhist temples of edva; @heré numerous dwajyas or flag-staffs, 
images, nd small chaityas are crowded within the enclosure, surround- 
ing the chief cupola, each bearing the name of the donor. The next 
point noted was the frequent occurrence of the letter dy, already set 
down incontestably as s, before the final word :-—now this I had learnt 
from the Saurashira coins, deciphered only a day or two before, to be one 
_ sign of the genitive case singular, being the ssa of the Pali, or sya of 
the Sanscrit. ‘‘ Of so and so the gift,’’ must then be the form of each 
brief sentence; and the vowel d@ and anuswara led to the speedy 
recognition of the word ddrnam, (gift,) teaching me the very two 
letters, d and a, most different from known forms, and which had foiled. 
me most in my former attempts. Since 1834 also my acquaintance with 
ancient alphabets had become so familiar that mosteof the remaining 
letters in the present examples could be named at once on re-inspection. 
In the course of a few minutes I thus became possessed of the whole 
alphabet, which I tested by applying it to the inscription on the Delhi 
column: but I will postpone my analysis of the alphabet until I have 
prepared a fount of type for it, when 1 may bring forward my attempted 
reading of the /d¢ inscriptions ; meanwhile, the folowing transcript im 
Roman letters of the Sanché gifts will shew the data on which I have 
built my scheme, and will supply examples of most of the letters. 

No. 3, the first in numerical order, is not one of the most legible, 
the first two letters being indistinct. It seems to run thus: 

Rarasa (or Karasa) ndga piyasa, Achavade Sethisa ddnam ; * The 
gift of Acuvapd Sern’, the beloved of Kanasa NAGA.’ 

No. 4 and No. 11 are identieal :-— 

Sdmanzrasa Abeyakasa Sethinon ddnam ; ‘ The gift of SAmane’ra and 
ABEYAKA SE’TH.” “ 

Sdmanera is the title of a subordinate order of the Buddhist priest- 
hood. Seth is evidently a family name ; and the same is now of common 
occurrence among the Jains—witness Jacar Sr’ru, the millionaire of 
Moorshedabad. 

No. 5. Dhamdgdlikasa mdta dénam ; ‘The gift of the mother of 
(?) DHABMAGARIKA.’ 

In No. 6 the first letter is doubtful :+— é 
» Gobavandgahapati nopati dhiyanusaya vesa mandataya danam ; ‘ The 
gift of the cowherd AGkAPATI, commonly called Noratt, to the highly 
ornamented (chaitya ?).’ 

No. 7 is also doubtful in the three first letters :— 

Subhageyamsa aginikeya dénam ; “The gift of Sopuacrra the fireman, 
(or black-smith.’) 
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_ Here we learn what is amply confirmed By other examples, that the 
double consonants of the Sanscrit orthography are replaced by sepa- 
rate consonants, each having the required vowel; e€. g. aginé for agni. 
No. 8 is of a more complex character :-— 
Stharakhilasa paravatiyasa rudovdya ddnam ; ‘ The gift of Sar (or 
SinBaA) Raxuira, the hillman, to, Rupova. ?’ 
No. 9 partially agrees with No: 6:2 
Gobavand gahapali nopatidhiyasa ddnam ; .‘ The ait of AGRAPAT1 and 
Nora, the cowherds, so called. ?’ 
» No. 10 is of the simplest construction -— 
_. Vajajasa gémasa danam ; ‘ The gift of Vassa, or probably Varsa 
Grama,’ the population of a village in the province of Vrija, combining 
to make their offering. . 
. WNo. 12. Nadigatasa dianam bhichhuno. 
» Here the caste, bhichuno, the beggar (bhikshu) seems to have been 
added after the record, to distinguish the party, 2 ferryman, nadigata. ? 
. No. 13. Arahagatéga dénam ; ‘ The gift of ARanacari - this is also 
a well-known title of the Buddhist hierarchy, arhata, or arhanta ; and 
admftted, as in the ihstance before us, female devotees as well as male. 
_ No, 14. \Chtatiya bhichuntya ddnam; ‘The gift of Cura’, the 
poor woman.’ . 
_ No. 15. Kaddasa bhichuno danam ; ‘ The gift of Kapa, the poor man.’ 
No. 16 is in a different hand, more finished, and resembling the 
No. 2 of Allahabad: it has also a more studied elegance of expression : 
Isipdlitasa-cha, Sdmanasa-cha danam ; ‘ The gift both of Isreacrrt, Che 
protetted of God,) and of Simana (tH® priest):? ; | F 
. No. 17 partakes rather of the form of an obituary notice :— 
_ Sethino mata kaniya ; ‘ The Sethin’s deceased Se v 
~ No. 18, Kakenoye bhaguvato pamdne rathi ; . ‘in testimony of 
God’. . (the rest unintelligible). For kdkenoye see ‘Mote on inse. No. 1 
No. 20. Araha dinasa bhikhuno pakharayakasa ddnam's ; * Fhe gift 
of the poor priest PaAKHARAYAKA. ?’ t xii 
= No. 22. Rudu barayarayasa pidarakhitasa ddnam. 
The names here are nearly illegible from the rudeness of the sites 
The-first may be Rudra bharyya the wife 4 Rudra, — | 
No 23. Panthakasa bhichhuno ruganaratlupa...... i Ded epiestare: 
nam; ‘ The gift of Panruak, the ‘obi, zon ... and of 
1 kuin, the poor man.” > trees call O20 Dablelte.birau 
25 is.im very large characters tes f Sas carpi actoek dun 
oe yr e's nam; ‘The gift. of Varskokn,’ of which the genitive: 
ter its tion will toes Pali ‘rales, be mad e by changing: Gn into ato.. 


> ve = 
Hee ° 
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‘Not Stine beewrteertéd-for Lhe 1asb; Lecautedt containtne sedond 
inscriptién in modern character :—the old writing is 

Wekateyahase dhama sivasa dénam ; ‘ The gift of Kexarryax Deiat 
MASIVA." 

Under this in the modern Deva-nagart, " 

a Mera Sa ywafataay Re Sf Sdo Diva pranamati nityam. 

‘Ra (for Raja or Rao?) Sri Sao Deva for ever makes reverential 
salutation.’ | 

The same formate occurs on two other stones, and the form of the 
letters would indicate that it has been introduced at a late period by 
some rich»traveller on his pilgrimage,—and, moreover, a wag 
by his epithet Sod. 

There is still one more short linetn the old chaeacter, at the foot 
of the Sanscrit inscription No. 1, of some importance from its posi- 
tion, as it must evidently have been inserted after the latter, which 
Captain SmitH assures us is the only formal well-executed inscription 
likely to have been coeval with the structure of the edifice, or at least 
of the stone gateway. The party who chose this conspicuous place 
for cutting his name, did so, doubtless, from an ostentation, for Which 
he paid high! He rejoiced in the name of Darra Kavavapa, the 
line reading, Datta Kalavadasa dénam ; which may perhaps be inter- 
preted Dattakaravadasya dénam, ‘the gift of Datraxaravaona,’ (the 
principal givers of revenue.?) ©. 





§ 2. Application of the alphabet to the Buddhist group of, coins. 

Having once become possessed of the master-key of this anéient 
alphabet, I naturally hastened to apply it to all the other doors of 
knowledge hitherto closed to our access, Foremost among these was 
the series of coins conjecturally, and, as it now turns out, correctly 
designated as the Buddhist. serie= ; and of these the beautiful coin 
discovered by Lieutenant A. Conouty at Canouj, attracted the earliest 
notice from the very perfect execution and preservation of the legend ; 
(see Plate XXV. Vol. LI.. p. 433). The reading of this coin was 
now evident at first sight, as b Ly 4 & ry Vippa devasa; which converted 
into its Sanserit equivalent will be faxseaq Vipra devasya, the- 
coin of Viera preva. On reference tothe Chronological Tables, we 
find a Vipra in the Magadha line, the tenth in descent from Jara-— 
SANDHA, allotted to the eleventh century before the Christian era! 
Without laying claim to any such antiquity we may at least bespeak 
our *Vipra deva a place in the Indu vansa line of Magadha, and a de- 
scent from the individual of the same name in the Pauranic lists. 


3083 
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_ Other coins depicted in former pidtes eth Ab ina similar manner, be 

read by the new alphabet. | ms | mee 

The small bronze coins of Behat an 5, Pl. XVIII. vol. IF and 
fig. 16 of Pl. XXXIV. vol. FV.) have the distinct legend $[,- | £& Ay 
in the square form of the same alphabet. The application of the word 
mahdrdjasa in the genitive, with no trace of a name, might almost 
incline us to suppose that the title itself was here used as a name, and — 
that it designated the Mauragg, king of Awadh, of the Persian histo- 
rians, who stands at the head of the third lunar dynasty of Iypvra- 
PRESTHA in the Rujavali / x 

The only other coin of the group which contains the same title is 
‘the silver decayed Behat coin, seen more perfect in General Venrunra’s 
specimen, (fig. 1@ of Pl. XXXIV. vol. LV.) where may be read indis- 


tinctly HY LdADBL |! E.------ tL | dy Amapasdtasa mahirdja.. 
kunarasa. a | 

On the brénze,.Behat coin (figs. 11, 12, of Pl. XVIII. vol. TI. 
and 3, 6, 9, of Pl. XXXIV. vol. IV.) though we have ten examples 
‘to compare, the context is not much improved by the acquisition of 
our new key: the letters are I)yD L+LLDwL basa dhana ‘Enaaye 


dhaya ; (the second letter is more like d bhu.) 

_ Col. ‘Sracy’s s supposed Greek legends (figs. 2 and 3, of Pi. XV. 
Pk: Tit.) may be read (as I anticipated vol. {1I. p. 433) invertedly, 
LAT O FET LA Yaga bijana puta (sa ?) 

ne e larger copper coin, having a standing figure holding a trident 

ig. 4 Pi. XXV. vol. TIL.) has very distinctly the name of ad A 7% Ad 
“ os hagave ata cha (or say. A r&ja of the name of Bhagavata appears 
‘in = the Magadha list, about theeyear 80 B. c. 





>. 2 a7. ~ 


“<R Soa a, quasi Bhimadevat ie. 
cia : -2 x Ld Bhamada.. * etapn avant one a “ear 
gee a og honk vol, IV.) ‘the name ‘of [ ef Pp A Tos 


| RAMADATTA, is bo} inded by. the lizard | emblem of f Be 
Hees ngs pa the precise fe form of the lat anaes 


ore or less modified. 
istinct gro up (thar hand wera first by Mr. Spiers) from 
@ cV1. e oeroes 15, vol. Dapceeeas awit 
re JUNNING MAM has 
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‘of raja Dhana deat a neme nofdiscoyerable in the catalogues, though 
purely Sanscrit. On three more of the same family we find | dy 
Navasa. On one it seems rather | J dy Narasa, both nava and aara 
being known names. On another +L¢db Kunamasa ; ond on an- 


other, probably, ¥ [- ho Mahdpati, the great lord. 
The bull coins of this last group are connected in type, and style 
of legend, with the “cock and bull series”—on which we have lately 
read, Satya mitasa, Saya mitasa, and Bijaya mitasa; so that we have 
now a tolerably numerous descending series of coins to be classed to- 
gether from the circumstance of their symbols, of their genitive ter- 
mination, and their Pali dialect and character, as a Buddhist series, 
when we come again to review what has been done within the last few 
years in the nunismatology of India. ’ 
But the most interesting and striking application of the alphabets 
to coins is certainly that, which has been already made (in anticipa- 
tion, as itwere, of my discovery) by Professor LASSEN, of Bonn, to 
the very curious Bactrian coins of AcATHuoczes. 
_ The first announcement of Professor Lassen’s yeading of this legend 
‘Was given in the Journal for 1836, page 723. He had adopted it on the 
analogies of the Tibetan and Pali alphabets, both of which are connec- 
ted with, or immediately derived from, the more ancient character of 
the late. The word read by him, raja, on some specimens seems fo be 
spelled yaja J,€& rather than J£& ddja,a corruption equally proba- 
ble, and accordant with the Pali dialect in which the r is frequently 
changed into ‘Yy, or omitted altogether. lam, however, inclined. to 
adopt another reading, by .enpposing the Greek genitive case to have 
been rendered as literally as possible into the Pali character ; ; thus 
HA O+Lé Agathuklaye} for AyatoxAews ; this has. the advantage 
of leaving the letters on the other side of the devive for, the title of rye 
of which indeed the letter & is legible. 

I am the rather favorable to this view because on the corresponding 
coin of PANTALEON, we likewise find both the second vowel of the 
Gree ‘represented by the Sanscrit semivowel, and the genitive case 
imitated :—supplying the only letter wanting on Dr. Swiner’s coin, 
the initial p, of which there are traces in Masson’ s drawing, the word 


Lb Ads” € Pantelewantd is by the help of our alphabet clearly made 


nite anuswara, which should follow the 4 being placed in a in the 
belly of the letter instead of outside; and the’é being ree to the 
centre instead of the top of the (, where for the sake 0! “uniformity 
Tam obliged to place it in type. 


° bl . 
o 
ad 
B ewtias 
Zp 
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The discovery of these two coins with Pa/@characters, is of: inesti- 
mable importance in confirming the antiquity of the alphabet ; as from 
the style of Acarnoctes’ coins he must necessarily be placed among 
the earliest of the Bactrians, that is, at the very period embraced by 
the reign of Asoxa the Buddhist monarch of Magadha. 

On the other band the legend throws light on the locality of Aga- 
thocles’ rule, which instead of being, as assigned by M: Raovutu pe 
Rocustre, in Haute Asie, must be brought down to the confines, at 
least, of India Proper. 

As however the opinions of this eminent classical antiquary are 
entitled to the highest consideration, I take this opportunity of 
making known to my readers the substance of his learned elucidation 
of this obscure porgion of history*given in a note on two silver coins 
of Acatnocres, belonging to the cabinet of a rich amateur at 
Petersburg, published in the Journal des Savans, 1834, p. 335. 

‘* In the imperfect accounts transmitted to us of the troubles occa- 
sionéd to the Seleficidan kingdom from the invasion of Protemyr 
PuRILADELPHUS, and of the loss of entire provinces after the reverses 
of Arriocnuus 11. TReos, the foundation of the Arsacidan kingdom by 
the defection of the brothers Arsaces and Trripares is an established 
point, fixed to the vear 256 B.C. But the details of this event, bor- 
rowed from Arrian’s “ Parthics,”’ have not yet been determined with 
sufficient care, as to one important fact in the Bactrian history. From 
the extracts of yarious works preserved in Puorivs, the defection of 
the Parthians arose from an insult offered to the person of one of these 
brothers by the Macedonian chief placed by Awtiocnus II. in charge 
of the regions of High Asia and named éclés. The two princes 
indignant ‘at such an outrage gre supposed to have revenged them- 
selves with the blood of the satrap, and, supported by the people, to 
have succeeded in shaking off the Macedonian yoke. 

This short notice from Pnortius has been corrupted by transcribers in 
the name of the chief Péréciés, which modern critics have failed to cor- 
rect by @ passage in the Chronographia of Synceuvus, who had equally 
under his eyes the original of Arniaw and who declares expressly that 
“ Ansaces and Trripates, brothers, issue of the ancient king of Persia, 
Arraxerxes, exercised the authority of satraps in Sactria at the time 
when AcatuocLes the Macedonian was governor of Persia ; the which 
rene oat hee heaving attempted to commit on the person of the young 

1nI e assault bgfore alluded’ to, fell a victim to the vengeance 
ers, W! e resulted the defection _of the country of the 
ant | the birth of the Arsacida 1 kingdom.” AcaTHoouEs 
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is called by Syxceniuy, “Erdbxos Tis Nepowis, while Protrus calls 
him (uhder an erroneous name) 2arpdwny abrijs tis xépas xaragrdyra, 
appointed. by AntTiocnus Tneos; so that no doubt whatever could 
exist as to their identity, although until the discovery of the coins, 
there was no third evidence whence the learned could decide be- 
tween the twonames. The presymption might have been in favor of 
Acatuocies, because among the body-guard of ALEXANDER Was found 
an AnryLocus, son of AGATHoc.sEs, who by the prevailing custom of his 
country would have named his son Agatuoc es, after his own father. v 
_ M. Raovur pe Rocuerrs proceedseto identify this eparch of Persia 
with Dioporus or TxHeoporus the founder of the Bactrian independency. 
Supposing him to have seized the opportunity of striking the blow 
during the confusion of ANTiocuus’* war with Promsy, and while he 
Was on deputation to the distant provinces of the Orus,—that he was 
at first chary of placing his own head on his coin, contenting himself 
with a portrait of Baccuvs,—and his panther on they reverse :-—but 
afterwards emboldened to adopt the full insignia’of royalty. Thus 
according to our author a singular shift of authorities took place— 
Arsaces the Satrap of Parthia quits that place aifd sets up for hfmeelf 
in Persia, in consequence of the aggression of Dioporus (or Acarno- 
cues) king of Bactria who had originally been eparch of Persia -— 
both satraps becoming kings by this curious bouleversement. The 
non-discovery of Turoporus’ medals is certainly in favor of M. 
Raovut pe Rocu#etre’s argument, but the present fact of a Hindi legend 
on his coin militates strongly against his kingdom being thrown er- 
clusively to the northward. By ullowing it to include Parthia Proper, 
or Seistan, and the provinces of the Jndus, this difficulty would be got 
rid of; but still there will remain the anomaly of these Indian le- 
gends being found only on Acatnocies and PANTALEON’ s coins, while 
those of Mgnanper, who is known to have porsessed more of India 
Proper, have only the Pehlevi reverse. AGatuaoctss’ rule must have 
included a sect of Buddhists somewhere, for besides the letters we find 
their peculiar symbol present on many of the panther coins. Atany 
rate we have certainty of the existence of our alphabet in the third 
century before Christ, exuctly as it exists on our Indian monuments, 
which is all that on the present occasion it is relevant to insist on. 


§ 3. oe of the alphabet to other inscriptions, particularly thase , 
yy ercpere tos ~ of the lats of Upper India. 
Peet Ape eRe test by which the newly found alphabet can 
be*proved was the Rey. Mr. Sravenson’s facsimile of the Cari¢ 
inscriptions published in ‘the $rd volume of the Journal, p. 428. I 


' 


. ; 








. ce 


Application of ly Sonenmeipnates ie UNg,. 


will take one of these, (the EN disténct .) of which f have preserved 
the type-metal cut, ‘and. underline it according to the suppowad value 
of each letter. 


“WUGTOBARUAWHASAIFULTOA STE 
. Mahdrivisigotiputasa atimitarakasapi hdthatadéra. 

This is not a facsimile, therefore I dare not assume that itis accu- 
rately rendered: I should myself incline to think that the final letter 
was an | or a, producing the word so often found at Sanchi,—dunam ; 
making it‘the gift with his own hand (Aasta ddnam) of Atri mitraka, 
the son of the great Rdvisdgoti.” — 

But I advance this reading with doubt, and merely to invite the 
attention of Mr. Stevenson himself to the revision of this and the 
other Carli inscripfions with which he was so obliging as to favor me, 
when we were as yet only on the threshold of went Natt h 

e 

Again: It will be remembered that one of the inscriptions sent 
down in facsimile last year by Mr. Hatuorne from ‘Buddha-gaya*, 
was in the latcharagfer. It was found engraved on a pijlar now form- 
ing the stancheon of an upper.story in the convent, but was supposed 
formerly to have stood near the temple. On turning to my lithograph 
of it in Plate XXXIII. of vol. V. I perceive the concluding word 

ddnam exactly as the Sanchi. The whole line, though very roughly 
engraved, may be ae easily read as 
HLItS 5 “Nw 5 a Os Ayalekuddangdye ddnam ; E | 
. The gift of AYALEKU DANGA.” If the ill- defined mark below ‘the st. 


be a oO, the reading may | be Buddagaye dinam, gift to Buppna-caxa.’ 
The ‘foregoing | are, after all, but riftaOr adele for the new alpha- 


> 









bet, _ compared - with the experimentum ¢ erucis of the Deihé lat i inscrip- 


wont 





‘tion, which the anfiquarian reader will not be satisfied until “he sees 


performed in his presence. To this, then, I will now hasten, « content- 
ing my self “with one or ‘two sentences to ‘demonstrate the perfect 
applicability of the system, ar reserving for a future occasion ‘the full 
interp gece of t this strany roe _ multiplied and important document, 
eee ee? ele Fae ks 








to. expect to read off-hand, even though 

-orthographical pr precision, which a slight 
| to bet the ecase. 

rle | a See scrutiny than the open- 

hewed in my fo former } apers: on 


. " ad ov Pagais in nee ba e lat i inscriptiqns 


ers <I na: a 
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mae 
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of. Uppey India ; E and the Gecent 2 “acpession < af, the Giraar inscription of. 
Gujerat, transmitted by Mr. Wartuen, and of the Aswastuma | inscrip- 
tion of Cutéack executed with such Gdelity by Lieutenant Krrrog, has 
proved that it belongs equally to them, although in other respects both 
these texts differ from those ‘already known to us. Thus from the 
very numerous examples of this pmsage, we have an opportunity of 
observing all the variations it undergoes either from carelessness of 
the sculptor, from grammatical license, or from mistakes of the 
copyist. The most usual reading of the text, and the equivalent 
according to my alphabet, are as follows: raf 


FEL CL OL s£SELO-H G 
Devanamapiya piyadasi ldja hevam aM.’ 

Here we perceive at once that the language is the same as was 
observed on the Bhilsa fragments,—not Sanskrit, but fhe vernacular 
modification of it, which has been so fortunately prestrved for usin 
the Pali scriptures of Ceylon and Ava. Devdnam piya (oftener piye) piya- 
dasi ldja, is precisely the Sanskrit, @ataj fo3@ faag far <TSyT, ‘ the lovely 
raja Devdndmpriya ;’ or, with equal propriety, ‘the beloved of the 
gods king Piyapassr ;’ for either or both, may be the prince’s name. 
Hevam ahd, (or rather evam aha for the A belongs to the word /dja,)/ 
I recognized at once as an old friend in the Pali version of the Bud- 
dhist couplet ye dharmma, &c. 80 thoroughly anveatigated in the 
Journal for March, 1835 : evam dha, ‘thus spake.” 

Many of the repetitions: of this initial sentence abound i in 1 trifling 
errors, » especially in ‘the vowel marks, and in the letters of nearly 
similar form, as p and .These it is not worth while to notice, 
except asa caution against too implicitly following the text in other 
places, where such slight alterations will restore ntelligibility. But 
Ratna Paura the Pali scholar, whom I immediately invited to assist: 
me in reading the inscription, could critically take objections to other 
inaccuracies which were repeated i in every instance of the pillar text. 

Th us the double s was wanting in dasi ; the nominative laja should be ' 


Hees Fad he am, evam ; and ahd, has atisfied that these were 
raphy, as particularly. 


but the licenses ‘of # loose vernacular ortho 

evinced by the seamen of the liquids l aad r, I was little abashed 
in finding the same errors. on ‘the Bakra ‘and Betiah l&ts, and even 
on the Cuttack cave pens —a eet was with a degree of surprise. 

















ya ee prop ortiona tet to the bsence of expéctation, that on looking 
ahd Garker Verso oT fon ‘al ree ‘of the grammatical errors 
race "The Giriiar ‘text is thus conceived : 


pS lee ae 
bd 
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Boi GL turer EPA HL 8 


Devdnampiya Piyadasi rdja evamuha. , 

Thus the anomalous use of the J, the value of the vowel ¢, and 
the identity of the language with the grammatical Pali, were explained 
and confirmed. ..Other variations equally useful were extracted :—thus 
in another part. of the Girnar text the name was found in the in- 
strumental case, Devdnampiyena Piyadasina ; ‘ by Devdnam-piya, the 
beloved.’ . Sometimes the name is contracted as at the conclusion of 
the Delhi text, ‘ eta devinampiya aha’ (for etam), ‘ the foregoing spoke 
the réja.” In other places the name is Devadnampiyadasi, without the 
second piya, and /gja or raja is often omitted. But one of the most 
important variatidns occurs again in the Girnar text; Devdnam piya 
piya dasi rdja yasovakiti, where yasovdkiti, for yasa uvdcha ate*, * lo 
this spake he,” (or vakti, speaks) is substituted for the ordinary form, 
evam dha, 

Collecting together the above evidence, I think it will be admitted 
that the initial sentence is satisfactorily determined}, and that it has 
every appearance of being the declaratory formula of some royal edict, 
or some profession of faith. The simplicity of the form reminds us of 
the common expression in our own Scriptures—‘‘ Thus spake the pro- 
phet ;” or in the proclamation of the Persian monarch— ‘“* Thus saith 
Cyrus, king of Persia.” There is none of that redundant and fulsome 
hyperbole which we find in the Sanskrit grants and edicts of later 
days. , 
I- should haye been inclined to expect from the extensive distribution 
of the document over districts, never, as far as.we know, governed bya 
single Indian monarch, that it*rather contained the doctrines of some 
great reformer, Sugh as Sudxya, to whom the epithets devdnampriya 
priya-darsi might be applied. But not to mention the inapplicability 
of the title raja to such a person, the next sentence, which is also re- 
peated several times, sets the matter of its royal authorship at rest. 
This sentence follows the opening just described, on the north, south, 
=. west tablets of the Deihf pillar in the form following : 


coe dee Ub OvASMAA ALS 


wiGaatensati ineaiaibdaitens m2,-which Ratna Pavia immediately 
eel! as satta visati vasse abhisittena me, ‘in the twenty-seventh year 
* The Pali od& is the Swuskrit qyqq, synonimous with qq speech. 
+ The Rey. Mr. Srevenson’s reading was Gurtfay fog ear UTsTHS 
which he translated, ** In the two ways (of wisdom and of works? with all speed 
dol katoi the he renplendet vce of the evor-moving fuasthiue aa 
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of my pign.’ The anofbalcus - form of the ‘second letter perplexed 
me for some time. and it was only after collation with other readings 
of the same passage that I became persuaded of its being a double d. 
Thus I found sometimes Ay? or s@da, and once qd, A sata, but gene- 
rally 4) 2; the lower | stroke seeming to imply duplication. That the 
@ should be substituted for ¢t agretd with the Observation by Messrs. 
Burnour and Lassen of the frequent interchange of these letters in 
their analysis of a Pdii manuscript, the Boromat, from Ceylon. ‘Phave 
also found in other parts ‘of the inscription that the double dental # is 
as frequently rendered by the cerebral ¢ €,asbyd 7. 

That we are not mistaken in the interpretation of this passage we 
have the most ‘satisfactory proof in the commencement of the eastern 


tablet, ‘which perhaps o ought to rank first, as it speaks of an oe cree 
y,\ IBD * Duwadasa 


date. The expression here’ is i &é fd d Aw H a 
vasa abhisitena me; ‘ In the bee year of my reigtf’ It may be 
perhaps objected that duwddasa is a very corupt mode of - writing 
dwidasa, ‘ twelve : :’ the separation into’ two syllables of dwd, and the 
substitution of the “cerebral @ being too great @ latitude to sanction 7 
unexplained. ‘Here’ again, fortunately, other manuscripts come to our 
aid. In the Cuttack inscription just received from Lieutenant Kirror 
we find the dental d ‘restored ; ; and the undue collision of the two 


short a ‘s ‘grammatic: Ny corrected, thus ; 
7% Late 7 


“tal b é 2nd) tb iu. diode eandhhisitexcm>*, , 


leaving the first error still uncorrected; but this again disappears 
when we turn to the Girnar version, which seems generally to have | 
been executed with Sige 'c sae rea ety = Tt is teres 
(38th line)— eh orl B = 


my Seba S¥hSCdOALPSL ane UbOds te b 


t BD BD -era Fs 
we contr nt "- Dwidasavdsdbhisitena, devinam daya piya thisa. q 
This is on other accounts a mostimportant variation, because it 
shews the value « of the abbreviated pronoun me (mama) * of me,” to have 
been correctly rendered. _.The pronoun would in the present instance 
be superfluous, because it is. rep laced by the 1 name of the raja; which, 
has also two ‘remarkable Sone’ ‘om the common spelling —daya 
for piya may. bea fault in transcription, but it is also translatable. 
The substitution of ‘thisa for dasi, a change not) so. easily explained, 
leads us toan. inquiry who this potentate could. bara heen,. to spread 
hia ediotseh ware vey ithe: Susinen’: of India? 6 4 ow 
33 ifenar —a mistake, probably, in ¢ copying, 
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In all the Hindu genealogical tables with which Tam acdainted, 
no prince can be discovered possessing this very remarkable name. 
If there ever reigned such a monarch in India, his meiféry must 
have been swept away with every other record of the Buddhist dv- 
nasties we know to have ruled in India unrecorded by fame : ‘but if 
any. explanation can be afforded short of supposing such an entire 
obliteration, and if it can be supported, moreover, by Collateral facts, 
we are bound to give it a preference rather than make darknéss more 
obscure by multiplying imaginary, existences. 

Such explanation can be satisfactorily supplied from the annals of a 
neighbouring country, and this is the third occasion in which we have 
been indebted to them for the elucidation of obscure o¢ctirrenées in 
India Proper. In Mr. Turnovur’s epitome of Ceylonese History, then, 
We are presented once, and once only, with the name of a king, Deve- 
nipeatissa, as n¢arly identical with ours as possible, (especially the last 
reading of the namé,) end bearing, as Ratna Pacta informs me, pre- 
cisely the same derivation. i 

DEVENI PEATISSA*Succceded his father on the throne of Ceylon in 
the year of Buddha 236, or B. C. 307. One of his first acts is thus 
related by Mr. Tunnour :— 

“He induced DuanMAsoxA, a sovereign of the many kingdoms 
into which Dambadiva (Jambudwipa, or India) was divided, and whose 
eapital was Pattilipatta, (Patna) to depute his son Mrainxpv’ and his 
duughter SanGamitrTs, with several other principal priests, to Anira- 
dhaptra for the purpose of introducing the religion of Buppua. They 
arrived in the year 237, the first of this reign and eighteenth of that 
of DaanmAsoxd. They established Buddhism, propagating its doctrines 
rally. The bo-tree was brought and planted at Antirddhapira on 
the spot where the sacred trees of former Buppmas has stood. The 
right jaw-bone of Bupp#a was obtained from 5aKkRava himself, and a 
cup full of other relics from Duarmasoxs, The king built the vidare 
and ddgoba called Toohpaaraamaya, in which the jaw relic was deposit- 
ed; sixty-eight rock temples with thirty-two priest's chambers on 
Mihintallai ; the Mahd vihare, the Issaramini vihare, the Saita chaitya 
ddgobg, and the Jssa-ramaya ddgoba and vihare; and formed the Issa 
veva tank. Anu, the principal queen, and many inferior wives of 
the king, assumed priesthood*.”’ | at 

The age of the great Asox<, the third or fourth in descent from 

maBNBAGHFTA, 18 ONS Of the well known epochs of ,the, prom 6%. ° 
_ of the Buddhist faith - It was also the most flourishing Retioe of he 
Ceylonese sovereignty then enriched by a commerce. which has in 
subsequent ages gradually passed into other channele; The monu; 

* Tunwour’s Epitome of Ceylonese History, Ceylon Almanac, 1833. 
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ments gnd rock excavafions attributed to the ancient sovereigns of 
Ceylon abound with inscriptions i in @ character 1 not exsentiall differing 
from these four on the continent of India. We have thus a strong 
prima facie argument in favor of the hy pothesis that Divanam-~ 
plyatissa, the royal convert, caused, in his zeal, the dogmas of his 
newly adopted faith to be ‘promulgated far and wide at his expense. 
It is true that, according to the Mahdvanst, the Buddhist doctrines 
were not reduced to writing (i. e. im, books) in Ceylon until 217 
years, 10 months and 10 days after its oral promilgation by Mrarnp4, 
Asox&’s brother, in the year above fited,—or ‘' while VaAtacamasa HU; 
the 2lst sovereign of the Vijaya line, was still a disguised fugitive ;’ 

that is, about the year 90 B. C.; but this fact tells rather ia favor 
of other modes being previously used to make knewn, and to record 
irrevocably the new rules of conduct ; and we ‘might @asily cite a 
more ancient and venerable example of thus fixing the law on tablets 
of stone. But I have not yet shewn that such is the nature of our 
inscription :—as yet, we are ignorant what ifippened in the twelfth 
and the twenty-seventh year of king Dev ANAMPIYADISA ‘s receiving 
the holy unction, abhisheka. To ascertain this, Wwe must continue our 
analysis one step further. On the south, cast, and west sides of the 
Detht column, as well as in the body of the text, the text left unfinished 


above is thuseoncluded : ° wb D'8uv GY TO Kiyam dhamma lipi likhé- 
pitd, which may ‘be exactly translated, ‘ This dharma-lipi, or writing of 
the law, is ‘caused to be written.” All doubt as to the nature of the 
document is thus removed, and we have the fullest confirmation’ of 
the theory just broached. ‘The variations of the reading are few— 
HL ayam is more Gorrectly put for fyam” in the Girnar version 
(lipt being ‘neuter in Pali, though ferninine in Sanskrit) :—and in the 
following ‘sentence which winds up the Detht é@nscription, we have 
dhammalibi twice used for dhammalipi, exactly the license allowed in 
‘Sanskrit, “wafefa and ‘anifefa being synonimous: these seemingly 
trivial vari ia ions are of great force in establishing the value of the 
Jetters it interchanged : i = 
—Tya dhammalibi likhahdpitdti eta _Devdnampiya ahd : *Iyam dham- 
ma libi_ ata Satha ‘silathabhaniva siladhakaniva tata kataviya ena esa — 
hi a.’ Which seems to imply, though the precise “meaning is not 
fs = made out: * Haying caused to be engraven this dharmalibi, 
EMS ali thus declared : ; * This dharmalibi, in like manner as itis 
\pon | enduring rock, so may all fontinue™ for ever in the 
sn of ite 2° _ Stlasthapan, if long, would mean the establish- 
‘ment re uddhia’s ‘doctrines. — Chita du ier is s evidently ‘the San- 


*ekrit chi chiran Sthiti siydt. C24 Dena | ae PP ete hee 
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The contents of the dharmalipi itself I must feserve for furthex exami- 
nation with the aid of those who are more competent to analyze the 
peculiarities of its :phraseology.. From the cursory view I kave taken 
of it with Rarwa Pavia, I may in some measure meet the curiosity of 
the reader's inquiries; by stating that it treats of the fruits of virtue and 
vice—that it points out what anima’s are to be cherished and what are 
not proper for food—what days, of the lunar month, are to be esteem- 
ed holy, &c.; with much about the increase of virtue, but no mention 
of the name of Buppha, SHaxyva, or Gavtama—nor of any member 
of the Hindu Pantheon. It is, however, quite impossible to say as yet 
what are the contents of this genuine relic of antiquity,— perchance a 
much more genuine relic of the Indian reformer than any of the 
bones; teeth or haif of this sacred personage that have been preserved 
in golden caskets or buried under stone pyramids in various spots! 
But its chief recommendation is the philological value it possesses, of 
higher authority even than all the books of Nipalor Ceylon, in deter- 
mining the knotty dispite as to the language in which the reformed 
religion of SHAKYA was preached and spread so effectually among the 
people. Itis now evident that, as with the Kabirpanthfs, the Dadupan- 
this, the Sikhs, the RdmsaneAts, and all the sects who have appealed to 
the common sense of the people against the learning and priestcraft of 
the schools, the language of the appeal employed by the disciples of 
S#Axya was the vernacular idiom of the day. 

A few words, in conclusion regarding the alphabet, of which I 

have had a fount prepared while this article was setting up for press. 

There is a primitive simplicity in the form of every letter, which 

stamps it at, once as the original type whereon the more complicated 

| stricture of the Sanskrit has been founded. . If carefully analyzed, 

| each member. of the alphabet will be found to contain the element of 

the corresponding member, not only of the Deva-n&gari, but ofthe 

Canouj; the Péli, the Tibetan, the Hala Canara, and of all the deriva- 
tives from the Sanskrit stock. 

‘But'this ‘not all: simplification may be carried eh farther by due 
attention to the structure of the alphabet, as it existed even at this 
early stage, and the genius.of its construction, ab initio, ay in some 
measure be recognized and appreciated. 

First,the aspirated letters appear to haye been formed in most 
‘ ‘the simple characters ; thus, db chh-is the double of 
d.ch; is the double of Cf; D @h, is the half of this ; “awe 
Fb op ta S AREA Ere AO HD. AAO A. SE WEE et : (this 
may account for the constant ontne interchange ofthe C» Ay Ov and O> 
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the, inegriptions.) Agaifi;. dh, is only: the. letter | produced from 
below—if doubled it would have been confounded with another letter, 
(the 4.) . The aspirated p. §, is merely the yp; with a slight mark, 
sometimes put on the outside either right or left; but I cannot yet 
affirm that this mark may not merely denotea duplication of the letter 
rather than an aspiration—if indeed the terms were not originally 
equivalent; for we have 00 seen the enenEncatest* made: to. 
denote its aspiration. 
_ The 44 seems formed nits the g witha than the ice te gh pose 1 jh 
are missing as in Tibetan, and appear to be supplied by g and. chh 
respectively. 4A is anomalous, or it has been formed. from the ¢ by 
adding a downward stroke. te “S > 

Again; there is a remarkable halogy am <ieaiaih in the semivowels 
t,Poiky yes biteed coeds dL which tends to prove their having been framed 
on a consistent principle i—the first r hardly ever occurs in the Delhi 


inscription, but it is Common in that from Girnar. ahe A |,, is but 
the .J reversed: the ri so peculiar to the Sangkrit —— is formed 
by adding the vowel ¢ to the r thus, PP. o> ets: 


-As far as is yet known, there are only one ats and. one s; the ‘nasals 
atid sibilants had not therefore been yet separated into classes ; for. 
the written Pdi of 200 years later poeneneen at least the various n° ail 
though it has but one s. | i et 

The four vowels, initials, have been dentktrededl, +s D, ¥ a,.i, 2 ue 
The second seems to be the skeleton of the third, as if denoting the 
smallest possible vocal sound. . Of the medial vowels it is needless to 
speak, as their agreement in ipvakere with the old Nagari was’ long 
since pointed out. The two long vowels i and a, are produced by 
doubling the short symbols. The visargais of doubtful occurrence, but 
the anuswara is constantly employed ; and when Qefore m, as in D'S, 
dhamma, it is equivalent to the duplication employed in the more 
modern Pali writing. The following, then; is our aiplentts Stipes 
in the ordinary manner. Ry. | nt he il Mak 

- Gutturals: +7. PenT: KS. hh ggh ng =eauw 

“uP dlatiale. ed db ‘ae ch chh Gj jkhny AEWA 

- Cerebrals. serial CaC)* ot th ddhun -saeere 
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We might perhaps on contemplatién ‘of -taese forms go yet farther 
into speculation on their origm..~ Thus the g may be suppostd to be 
formed of ~the tworstrokes: of the 4, differently-disposed:: they, of the 
two half curves ofe the ch superposed: the two d’s* are the same 
letter'turned: right and left respectively ;. and this principle, it may be 
remarked, is to be met with m. ether scions of the Indian alphabet. 
Thus» in «the Tibetan the 22, a sound unknown to’the Sanskrit, is 
made by inverting the 7 RF; the cerebral n ®& by imverting the den- 
tal 4 :—and the ceré@bral f, th,or ¢, B, by inversion of the dental ¢, ff, 
} a. ‘ 

The analogy between the (and J is not so great in this alphabet 
as in what we have imagined to be its successor, in which the essen- 
tial part of the #*() is the ( placed downwards, “+. In the same 
manner the connection of the labials, p and’, is more visible in the old 
Ceylonese, the *Canouji, andeven the Tibetan alphabets; the 6 Q, 
being merely the p, yy) closed at the top: and insquare Pali (-] and (]. 

Thus when we come’ to examine the matter critically, we are insen- 
sibly led to the reduction of the written characters to a comparatively 
small number of eléments;as 4+, gd; ¢. Pp. 1. & &B. |. 4 and; 
besides the vowels }, >. {/. Or perhaps, in lieu of this arrangement, 
it may be preferable to addpt one element as representative of each of 
the séven classes of letters. "We shall thus come to the very position 
long ago advanced by Jameuces the traveller. 

JAMBULUS was antecedent, ‘says Dr. Vincent, to Dropérus ; and 
Diopérus was contemporary With Aveustvus. He made, or pretended 
to have made, a voyage to Ceylon, and to have lived there seven years. 
Nine facts méntionéd by him as characteristic of the people of that 
country, though doubted muth’ in former days, have been confirmed 
by later experience: “u tenth fact the learned author of the Periplus 
‘was obligéd to leave for future inquiry,—namely, ** whether the parti- 
culars Of the alphabet of Cei//on mty not have some allusion to truth : 
“for he says, “the characters are originally only’ seven, but by four 
varying forms or tonibinations they become twenty-eightf.”” 

Tt would be difficult to describe the conditions of the Indian alpha- 
“betical system tore accuately than Jamsvnvus has done in this short 
‘summary; which" proves to be not ofily true in the general sense, of 
the classification of the Jetters;"but exact as to the origin and forma- 
RE > jee: 92 Su . ; ye cs «8 
->* It ie worth observatio® that the dental d of the inscriptions corresponds in 

form to the modern cerebral, and vice versa. “Stes Bax! 


t Vincent's Periplus of the Eryfhrean Ser ony ae 
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tion of the symbols. As zegards*the discussion of the edict of Drvé- 
NAMPIYATIS8A, the testimony of JAmsunus is invaluable, because it 
proves that written characters,—our written characters, were then in 
use, (notwithstanding the Buddhist books were not made up till two 
centuries later :) and it establishes the credit of a much vituperated 
individual, who has heen so lightly.spoken of, that Witrorp endea- 
vours tc identify him with Sindbad the sailor and other equally 


marvellous travellers f rt 


2. 





II.—Notice of a Colossal Alto-Relievo, known by the name of Mata 
Koonr, situated near Kussta Tannah, in Pergunnah Sidowa, Eastern 
_ Division of Gorakhpur District. By D. Liston, Fag. 


Should a traveller happen to encamp at Aussia, a village situated 
about five kos from the Chapra boundary in the Ge r district 
and on the road joining the two stations, it may so leappen that his 
eye may alight on a pyramidal-looking mound@ of ‘bricks about half a 
mile S. W. ofthe serai, over which spreads a magnificent banyan tree. 
Should he be of an inquisitive turn, his natural inquiries will be, what 
is it, and who has the fame of being its builder? He will be informed 
that it once belonged to Mata Koonr* ; a somewhat less ruined brick 
pyramid with other brick mounds, about three-quarters of a mile to 
the west of the object that first caught his observation, will probably 
be pointed out as Mata Koonr’s fort ; and if it should be observed that 
our traveller's curiosity is thus excited, he will be told that Jfata Koonrr 
himself lies petrified at but a short distance from his former place of 
abode. A walk of about a couple of furlongs from the ruins, called the 
fort, will bring our traveller to the side of a colossal alto-relievo of 
very respectable execution, surrounded by much carved work, many 
of the figures of which are well designed and cut, though others of 
them are of an exaggerated and outré character ; but the features of 
almost all the images, as well as those of the principal idol, he will find 
have been destroyed with an unsparing hand, and with a care worthy 
of a better object. ) 

Not only have the countenances of the figures been defaced, but an. 
inscription, of which I send you the remaining lines as correctly as I 
can copy them, seems at the same time to have been erased, or ground 
out, the bigotry which prompted the one deed having doubtless also 
instigated to the commission of the other page enxrapnuaie and lament- 
able Ounegs: ™ 


® Mrila Kumdra, the dead kuméra (god of war).—E>, 
3 a, 
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. The inscription, of which No. 1 fo fms the semaining portion of the 
“ann first. and only. Unea, left, seems to pare aE the whole. of 


ae oe 


eprping:aneeblesantr. mbinh.st.sonch resembles... ~Some additional 

Writing. las also.existed on cach side of this scroll or shield on a sort 
-of cornice, but, that on the Jeft hand of the figure bas been so com- 
pletely obliterated that, we can only, now venture to assert that there 
has been writing. Of the remains on the other side the letters given in 
JNo, 2.may be considered as a careful attempt at a copy. 

_ Mata Kootr is an object of avorship in this vicinity, and that his 
fens extends into neighbouring districts I had a proof in a pilgrim 
from Bettiah pouring’a vial of gangofrf water on his sacred head whilst 
Iwas engaged with the sketch, of which I enclose acopy. The head, 
‘too, bears marks of being periodically anointed by a serving brahmin 
with, ghee. »~ 
_ The enclose{i sketch i is to he considered a as a plan of the design, and 
was taken. from aclualemeasurement. It struck me as rather remark- 

able i in taking. these measurements, that the results were generally in 
pompicie inches and’ almost never in fractions of that unit. 

_ The countenance. is that of a young man: the chin. well. turned, the 

ead © out of proportion, large... The appearance of the head seems 
to haye ‘been | given by the hair papi: been twisted. into ._pyramidal 






a a) 
a Koonr is Somened to be a divinity. of considerable power. 
Bose x ear ars ago Oo a lohar cut a piece from his left. arm for the purpose 

mi A mhet-stone $ which sacrilege occasioned the death of him- 
atire re family—it i is said by disease. I eel ee aha itm 
dition relates that Mata,Kooiir on the arrival of a Masulnan 
to > attack his. fort, feeling himself. unable. to . cope with the force 
xed egainst him, caused his family and dependants. to descend 


tte nd pit 1S haying, become a stone, lay down © on the 

order to conceal it from ais enemy, a and to ensure that 

oa SP i ait befal the. objects. of. his. affection... ex: A few years 
Oo Bes gentleman (name not now remembered,) caused the stone to be 
emo om it wee order to sscogen 1 whether it ; covered a well 
und ; ™ ‘the. stone 0: i \ (for the stone has. split 


in the saiddle). were ere not put ack inel ori- 


-y senso followed, d the ul ators 0 he neigh- 
sen acme ithe nth ot 
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* TI may mention that tRe- appfarance of the petals of the-flower on 
the sol@ of the fragment of the left foot (for one\foot*and!one hard 
are mutilated) would almost induce’a belief that the etatue was not 
quite finished when subjected to the ruthless hand of the destroyer. 
The other parts of the sculpture givejan idea of its having been» com- 
pleted and finished with much care. The two figures of the eight- 
armed goddess in particular seem to me very well designed and ex- 
ecuted, 

The group outside what may be termed the ffame of the ordincitiin} 
figure consists of two stout male fersonages having each at his left 
hand a figure of the same sex, but of not more than half the height. 
The form next Mata Koonr seems of more than Herculean proportions, 
and has apparently a flame or a gléry about his hend. His left hand 
rests on the head of a goat, I think, without horns and with pendent 
ears. The less robust figure has a dise with eight petals in each of 
his hands, which are held up so that the discs appearsover his shoul- 
ders. He seems dreseed in short drawers and@short boots, whilst the 
apparel of his stouter companion more seaenines: that usually your in 
the country. . 

The three aérial figures'waving necklaces (?) over the eight-armed 
goddess, occupy rather more space on the stone than they appear to 
do in the sketch. 

The waved line in the cornice over the head of Mata Koonr i is in 
ot onietnet an ornamental carving. 





_[Norz.—_We have delayed the cutheguine of this notice, with the 
intention of lithographing the sketch ; but although sufficient to 
shew that the image is one of Somes surrounded with the smaller 
compartments descriptive of various acts of his life, surmounted also 
above by angels and gods, and below supported by the sinia and 
elephant, it is not distinct enough for the pencil. The inscriptions 
also are far too much abraded to be legible—but they pr obably con- 
tain nothing more than the ordinary couplet. The Buddhist monument 
to which the image belonged was probably connected with the dd¢ in 
the same district described. by Mr. Hopgson in the Journal of the 
‘Asiatic Society, vol. III. page 482. The name of that lat situated be- 
tween the town of) Bettiah and the Gandak is Mathia, evidently the 
patronymic of Mata or Matha 3 Koonr, or Kunwar, is a corruption of 
‘Kumdra, the youthful, or the gods of war :—gr it may be derived from 
his adventure i in the well, kuiwa. Mata Kuméra might also be inter- 
preted, pif. the defuact Kuméra,” *f but in any case the vulgar appellation 
has nothing to do with the original intention of the i image.—Ep.] 
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IV.— Translation tion of one of the Granthas, or Sacred books, ‘of the Dadu- 
Soo pores Sect. By Liewt, G. R. Sippvons, lst sg Ai Cav. second in 
command 8rd Local Horse, “Neemuch. ° 
"We cannot preface Lieut. Sippon’s “specimen of the contents of 
‘the Dadupanthi Manual better than by extracting Professor Witson’ 3 
‘Recount of of this curious sect of anti-idolatrists, from the sixteenth 
volume | of the ‘Asiatic Retearches. Dr. Witson had intended to have 
given a translation’ of a few passages, but his manuscript was unfor- 
tunat “pitt. an His notice of the sect was chiefly obtained from Lieut.- 
Col. Suire, and @ partly from verbal information at Benares where the 
& der branch of f the same “dissenters, the Kabirpanthis, have a prin- 
‘establishment. Lieut. Stppons has enjoyed the advantage of 
‘collecting his mat@rials at the head-quarters of the sect. 
a ng The Dadupanthi is one of the indirect ramifications of the Rdmd. 
nandi stock, ‘ang is always i included | amongst the Vishnava schisms: its 
founder is said to,have been a pupil © of one of the Kabirpanthi teach- 
ers, , and 10 be the fifth i in descent from R&MANAND ; viz. 1 » Kabtr ; 
2, ; 3, Jamal; 4, Bimal ; 5, Buddhan ; ; 6, Dadu. “The worship 
‘e aabresee te to Risen, but it is eaoteNs to the japa, ‘or “repetition of 
ume, and the Rima intended is the deity as: negatively describ- 
ees Veddnta theology : temples and imagés are : prohibited. a 
_“ Dapu was a cotton-cleaner by profession: he was born at Ahme- 
dabad, but in his twelfth year oved to Sambher in Ajmer: he 
‘thence travelled to 4 dnpur, i next removed to Naraina, in his 
four kos ee and twenty from 
oe admonish d, by a oice from heaven, to 
» himself. Danes hs was life, and Ber acco} Ratu’ t to Bahe- 
mountain, five kos from “Narainu; where after ‘some time he 
disappeared, and ne traces of him could be found. His followers 
or he absorbed into the deity. If the list of his religious 
rate, hé HOurished about the year 1600, at the’end of 
tit hve iging Si tir tet vacina gg cheikh at of Jnmanoin, The fol- 
lowers of Dapv wear no peculiar frontal mark nor mdié, but carry 
a rosary, and are further distinguished by a Acad sort of cap,—a 
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considered as ance soldiers. The third class is that of the Bister- 
dhdris,*who follow the occupations of, ordinary life, | A farther sub- 
division ¢xists in this sect, and the chief branches again form fifty. 
two divisions, or thambas, the peculiarities of which haye not been 
ascertained. The Dadupanthis burn their dead at dawn, but their 
religious members not unfrequently enjoin that their bodies after 
death shall be thrown into some field or some wilderness, to be de- 
voured by the beasts and birds of prey; as they say, that in a funeral 
pile insect life is apt to be destroyed. . 

— The _Dadupaathis are said to be very numerous in Mdrwdr and 
Ajmer : of the Naga class alone the réja of Jaypur is reported to 
entertain as soldiers more than 10,000. The chief place of worship 
is at Naraina, where the bed of Dabv, and the coljection of the texts 
of the sect are. preserved and worshipped. A small building on, the 
hill marks the place of his disappearance. A mé/a or fair is held 
annually from the day. of new moon to that of full mon. in Phélgun, 
(February-March,) at Naraina. The tenets of the sect are contained 
in. several Bhdshé works, in which it is said a vast number of. ‘passages 
from the Kabir writings are inserted, and thé general character of 
which is certainly of a similar nature. The _Dadupanthis maintain a 
friendly intercourse with the followers of Kasi’ and are frequent 
visitors at. ne Chaura, (at Benares.)” 
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482 Extract and Trawstation of a Chapter {Juxe,* 
<reqsfenSrrtraret Safontivarc | cienierr<e wHTSgtets © 
Fewest Rifaacedsis | wacdeicsartien Sfarcaccia | te 
gfearygtrarfa= aieAaare | wa aasarae ZaRisfearcs ws 
xrgfewcieat seaeraie | erecieaanted feomfsfersia 1 ext 
<i feamfwai ge ae RearsaSrare | SuaarScansta Varnes ive 
<rpfeaesarasinat Becyveqa@Mae| nacenfadcufeqraiaaarar 
RAT Re! Fe 
Srdqusin shires fax cuteqzaile | Sraikatawa st fenfory AAANT | UH 
aries arate nit tae raasls fafageicar aparRcai wae sarrets | 
aaaatins tice cefeeans | | Sraihergucadt <rewifawets x2 
<reur ctineafenfer ate EKER a ' pene qm aiegis | 
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cre eemeqteranie eafactasrats Sahib sapien ea oe a 
<HUaIT | Be | 
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Translation of the chapter of Faith. 

1, Whatever Ra’ willeth, that, without the least difficulty, shall be ; 
why, therefore, do ye kill viocenlves with grief, when grief*can ei 
You nothing ? 

2. Whatsoever hath been made, Gop made. Whatsoever is to be made, 
God will make. Whatsoever is, Gop maketh,—then why do any of ye 
afflict yourselves? - 

3. Dapv sayeth, Thou, oh Gop! art the author of all things which 
have been made, and-from thee will originate al! things which are to be 
made. Thou art the maker, and the cause of all things made. There is — 
none other but thee. 

4 He is my Gop, who maketh all things perfect. Meditate upon him 
in whose hands are life and death. . 

5. He is my Gon, who created heaven, earth, hell, and the interme- 
diate space ; who is the beginning and end of all creation; and who pro- 


videth for all. 
6. I believe 4hat Gop made man, and that he maketh every thing. 
He is my friend. © 


7. Let faith in Gon aieabaslioe all your thoughts, words, and actions. 
He who serveth Gon, filaces confidence in nothing else. 
8 If the remembrance of Gop be in your hearts, ye will be able to 
accomplish things which are impracticable. But those who seek the paths 
of Gop are few! 
9. He who understandeth how to render his calling sinless, shall be 
happy | in that calling, provided he be with Gop. 
| be a8 he that perfecteth mankind, occupy a place in your hearts, 


ill experience | his happiness inwardly. Ra’ is in every thing ; Ra‘ 
io cladhal: 


wat. Qh foolish one! Gon is not far from you. He is near you. You 
are ignorant, but he knoweth eveny thing, and is careful in bestowing. 
42. Consideration and power belong to Gon, who is omniscient. Strive 
to preserve. Gop, and give heed to nothing else. | 
| 13. ‘Care can avail nothing ; it devoureth life : for those things have 
existed which were ordained, those things shall happen which Gop 
shall direct. 

‘I&. He who causeth the production of all living things, giveth to their 
mouths milk, whilst yet in the stomach. They are placed amidst the fires 
e vertheless they remain unscorched. - 
forget not, my brother, that Gop’s power is always with you. 
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J7. Ye forget Gon,, who ag “indefatigable in forming every thing, and 
who keepeth every ching fa in or ye destroy his. doctrines. Remember 
Gon, for he endtied your body with life < : remember that beloved one, 
placed you inthe womb, reared and nourished ‘you. 

18. Preserve Gop in your hearts, and put pith into. your minds, 80 
that by Gon's power your expectations may be realized, 

19. He taketh food and employment, and aiStributerh: them. Gop is 

near; he is always with me. 

20. Ty order that he} may diffuse happiness, iy" becometh “subservient 

to all ; and although the knowledge ah this is i in the hearts of the foolish, 
yet will they not praise his name. ob 

21. Although the people every where stretch out their hands to Gor 
although his power is so extensive, yet is hhe sometimes subservient to all, 

22. Oh Gop, thou art as it were etceeding riches 9 thy regulations are 
pre compare, thou art the chief of every ¥ world, »yets remainest invisible. 

~Danpv sayeth, I will become the sicrifica of the Godhead ; of 
vig iia supporteth every thing ; of him who is able, irfone moment, to 
rear every description of animal, from a worm even t¢@ an elephant, — 

2@ Take such food and raiment as it may please Gop to provine you 
with. “You require naught besides. 

25. Those men Who are contented, eat of the. morsel which oy from 
Gov. Oh disciple ! ' why do you wish for other food, which . resembles 
carrion? 

26. He that partaketh of but one grain of _the love of God, shall be 
YTeleased from the sinfulness of all his doubts and actions. Who need cook, 
or a need grind? Wherever ye cast your eyes, ye may see prov ions. 

‘Meditate on the nature of your bodies, wirich resemble earthen 

cladii and put‘every thing away from them, which is not allied | to Gud. . 

28. Dave sayeth, I take for my spiritual food, the, Ms ter aud the 
leaf of Ra'm. “For the world 1 care not, but Gon’s slove i is u athomable. | 

29.  Whuatever is the will of Gon, will “assuredly Tapper therefore do 
not destroy yoursélves by anxiety, but listen. 

@ 30. What hope can those have els¢where, even if thy wandered over 
the'whole earth, who abandon Gov? oh foolish’ one ! righteous men who 
have meditated on this ‘subject, advise you to abandon all things but Gop, 
since all other things are affliction. 

31. It will be impossible for you to tle any thing, if. f you are not with _ 
Gon, even if you were to wander from ¢ ya Mic country ; : therefore, 
ignorant, abandon all other things, fo yy they re alfiction, sh | listen to the 
voice of the holy. rank? 


Ww ho 
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82 Al atience the ding of seri Beliovin ‘it to be BAY, ; 
fix your heart on Gon, and be humble as though you \ were dead. 
33. . He wi tia ee ‘the wisdom whiclt sahiocales 9 
rand” wr fee whet ee name, 
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es 

“34. Have no desires, but accept whd circumstances may bring before 
you ; because whatever Gop pleaseth to direct, can never be wrong. 
. 35. Have no desires, but eat in faith and with meditation whatever 
chances to fallin your way. Go not about, tearing from the free, which 
is invisible. 

# 36. Have no desires, but take the food which chances to fall in your 
way, , believing it to be correct, because it cometh from Gop; as much as 
if it were a mouthful of atmosphere. 

37. Alb things are exceeding sweet to those who love Gon; they would 
never style them bitter, even if filled with poison; on the contrary, they 
would accept them, as if they were’ambrosia. — , 

38. Adversity is good, if on account of Gon ; but it is useless to pain 
‘the body. Without Gon, the comforts of wealth are unprofitable. 

39. He that beligveth not in the one Gop, hath an unsettled mind ; he 
will be in sorrow, though in the possession of riches: but Gop is without 
price. : 

40. The migd which hath not faith, is fickle and unsettled, because, 7 
not being fixed by any certainty, it changeth from one thing to another. 

41. Whatever is to be, will be: therefore long not for grief nor for 
joy, because by seeking the ane, you may find the other. Forget not te 


praise Gon. 
42. Whatever is to be, will be: therefore neither wish for heaven nor 
be apprehensive on account of hell. -Whatever was ordained, is. ; 


43. Whatever is to be, will be ; and that which Gop hath ordained can 
neither be augmented nor decreased. Let your minds understand this. 
44. Whatever i is to be, will be ; and nothing else can happen. Accept 
that which is proper for you to receive, but nothing else. 
45. . Whatever Gop ordereth, shall happen, so why do ye vex your- 
‘selves? Consider C Gop as supreme over all; he isthe sight for you to behold. 
46. ~ Davv sayeth, Do unto me oh Gon’ ! as thou thinkest best—I am 
‘obedient to thee. oa disciple® ! behold no other Gop ; go no where 
‘but to him. | ? 
#7. lam wines "of this, that your happiness will we in proportion to 
your devotion. The heart of Dapu worshippeth Gop night and day. 
48. Condemn nothing which the creator hath made._ ‘Those are his ‘= 


holy. servants who are satisfied with them, _ 
_ 49... We are not. creators—the Crssten J isa me Gitinns being ; he can make 


whatey r he desireth, but we can make n 
urbe devin le | Benares and went a “Mughor in search of Gon; x 


| Pree met him: iy t concealing t, and his ‘object was accomplished. — 
eee 51. Pet say rs are Gop. . He ist srs food ‘and my sup 
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53. Gop ts my clothtng and my “dwelling: He is my ruler, my body, 
and mY soul. 

54. Gop ever fostereth his creatures ; even as a mother serveth her 
offspring, and keepeth it from harm. 

55. Oh Gon, thou who art the truth, grant me contentment, love, 
devotion, and faith. Thy servant Dapv prayeth for true patience, and 
that he may be devoted to thee. % 


V.—WNotice of new Sites of Fossil dtposits in the Nerbudda Valley. By 
Dr. G. G. Sritsepury. Pl. XXX. 
[In a letter to the Sec., see Proceedings As. Soc. for May, p. 321.) 

The last presentation I made to the museum “was part of the os 
innominatum of an elephant, which, judging by the size of the sockets, 
was supposed to be of larger dimensions than the aninggal whose bones 
were delineated in your August No. for 1834. . Th® specimen was 
picked up on the hill close to Jabalpur, on the site first brought to 
notice by Captain Steeman, and whose discovery has been the parent 
of the whole of my researches. This specimen was forwarded as being 
the first that appeared to me of definite form sufficient to identify 
the animal to which it belonged. Since this I have been over the 
hill several times, but with the exception of one vertebra of the same 
or similar sized animal, I have not been able to add more specimens 
of sufficient size or determinate form to my collection ; though I doubt 
not the hill is most rich in fossil remains from the quantity of frag- 
ments of trees and bones strewed about. From a note of mine in 
December last you were made aware that I was following up my in- 
vestigations at Sagauni on the Omar Naddii. These have now led to the 
discovery of three new sites for the knowledge af which we are solely 
indebted to Major Ovusgiey, the principal Assistant of the district, 
whose zeal in the prosecution of these most interesting discoveries, 
and kindness in aiding and facilitating their conveyance to me will, I 
have no doubt, be fully appreciated by the Society when the specimens 
are presented, and which I trust will be before the termination of 
March. I shall now proceed to give some description of the present 
dispatch, consigned to my friend Dr. Row’ scare, who will I know have 
much pleasure in forwarding them to you. 

Seven of the specimens are from my old site of Sagauni, and as I 
before forwarded two. femurs, the present must evidently have be- 
longed to another animal of the same species, They consist of asacrum, 





part of the os innominatum containing the socket, part of the os pubis, 
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the symphisis being very distinct*, a ferhur (figs. 1, 2, see note) in two 
pieces and a tibia (figs. 3,4) in as many. These constitute the 
packages from Sagauni, and you will doubtless immediately gecognize 
the same formation and matrix as those first sent. Circumstances 
not allowing of my visiting the place in person, I requested Major 
Or Ley, Who was at that time at Narsinghpur, to visit the place and 
have a shaft cut from topéo bottom. While so employed, being accom- 
panied by numerous patels of the neighbourhood, one of them in- 
formed him that abouf two kos off, a riant’s head was projecting from 
the bank near his village; and -dh visiting the place the splendid 
upper jaw, that is now presented}, was excavated and sent in. This 
also led to the discovery of the fossil Buffalo-head, (for I presume from 
the size and settingeon of the horns, that there will be no doubt as to 
what animal it belongs,) together with four other fossil remains of 
animals which I shall leave to the cognoscent to class. I have still 
two ‘Specimenso forward, one a shoulder from Sagauni, the other 
nearly complete elepMant’s head with exception of the lower jaw. 
This This last was the result of native intelligence, Major Ovsrtey being 
sik informed that close ‘to Rewanagar was a giant's head, and that the 
| place or ravine in which it was deposited obtained the name of the 
Dona’s koh from this circumstance. This, however, with the shoulder 
must await another opportunity, as they do not weigh less than five 
maunds, and the fragments now brought to your notice are not less than 
ten. Thus from Captain Sugeman’s first discovery of a fossil deposit 
near Jabalpur valley, and a slight notice of that fact in your Journal, 
elevert sites (inclading Jabalpur and Hoshingabdid) in the valley of 
4 the Nerbudda have been brought to the notice of those interested in 
g we alos cal ‘pursuits, ; and with the valuable aid now afforded by my 
ice ip y coadjutor Major,Ousster, I trust to add to the number. 
hn eee n conclusion bl sa send a sketch, shewing the Agrele of the new 
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a esented i in the plate correspond so nearly with those of the femur 
. extracted by Dr. Srrussury from the same spot Sagauni, 
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Dr. S. has, at great tfbuble “and expense, conveyed across country 
from the Nerbudda to the Ganges for us. In the sketch of localities 
joined te his note, it becomes evident that the whole alluvium 
contains fossil remains; and we mav confidently leave its exploration 
to the Doctor and his coadjutor Major Ousergy. We might expatiate 
upon the gold medals awarded by the London Geological Society to 
Messrs. Cautiey and Fatconer® as a stimu®us to our discoverers, but 
although it must be an encouragement to all to find their labors thus 
appreciated at home, we should blush to put such rewards in the ecale 
against, or with, the disinterested’ love of science which has done so 
much alone. We would suggest to Dr.S. not to confine himself to gigan- 
tic specimens, but particularly to select from the mass of fragments, 

teeth of all sorts: hitherto we have only had the*horse, the elephant, 

and the buffalo from Jabalpur, but doubtless there are as many other 
animals associated with these as at Perim and elsewbere. We have 
not time at present to lithograph the buffalo (an ingonfestable one it is) 
but we reserve it with the less regret because we are expecting a 
similar specimen from Mr. Dawse,—when all the heads can be arranged 
together for comparison.—Ep. 





Vi.—New species of Scolopacide, Indian Snipes. 
By B. H. Hopason, £sg. 

In No. 32 of the Gleanings in Science, (the precursor of your Jour- 
nal) for August, 1831, I gave a full and careful account of the 
Woodcock and of the several Snipes of Nepd/. But as no techifical 
names and characters were then affixed to these birdst, I may as well 
attempt to supply the deficiency fot the benefit of local inguirers, 
who, I suspect, are hardly sufficiently aliveeto that legerdemain 
of the closet-naturalist, whereby they are cheated of the whole 
merit of their labours by him who does no more than annex a few 
words of doggrel Latin to the numerous facts painfully elaborated by 
costly and continuous attention. How long assiduous local research 
is to be deliberately deprived of those aids of library and museum 
which it ought to be the chief duty of learned Societies at home td 
furnish, I know not. But the candid will, in the meanwhile, make all 


* We hope these medals will not be so tardy of arrival as those voted to 
Captains Burnes and Conoxitry by the Paris Geographical Society which have 
not yet made their appearance.—Ep. 

*+ Those to whom it went, best know what is become of the RSF I sent 
heme? with these names and characters affixed. 
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allowances for the necessary errors cleaving to attempts at technical 
Zoology, in the want of such aids. Whilst the face of our find is 
darkened with skin-hunters, deputed by learned Societies to incum- 
ber science with ill-ascertained species, no English zoological associ- 
ation has a single travelling naturalist* in India; nor has one such 
body yet sought to invigorate local research, numerous as now are the 
gentlemen in India with epportunities and inclination for observation 
such as need but the appropriate aid of those bodies to render the 
investigations of thefe gentlemen truly efficient towards all the 
higher ends which the Societies in ‘question are constituted to forward ! f 

GRALLATORES. 

5 , SCOLOPACID2. 

Genus Scotorax® Auctorum. 

Species, new? JIndicus, nobis. 

.-Structure typigal :,aspect of the European type: size less, 14 inches 
long by 24 between the wings, and 12 oz in weight: bill 3 inches: tail 
32: wings about 14 inch less than the tail: Ist quill longest: tertials 
about l_inch less: Tarsus 14; central toe 14, hind 4+. Tail 12, soft, 
uniform. 

Remark. Found everywhere, in the higher mountains of India. 
Colored like the European type, but asserted by competent judges 
to be less in size. The size and proportions given will determine 
this point. If doth differ, the species must be distinct, and will form 
an interesting instance of geographical equivalency without specific 
identity—of which probably there are very many yet to be noted, 
espécially among the Raptores, the waders, and the swimmers— 
‘migrating birds which have, it is true, a wide range, but very appa- 
rently (according to my experierice), a limited one. 

Genus Gatiinaco, Auctorum. 

Species, new : Nemori¢ola, nobis. 

Large dark wood-haunting snipe, with full soft bowed wings : short- 
ish tail of 16 to 18 feathers, whereof the 8 or 10 laterals are some- 
what narrowed any castes tag Ad large blue legs and feet, and belly 











1 * The French, who ars. far quicker: witted than we Beotian islanders, have 
ae! two such agents in India ever since I came to it. But the travelling natura- 
list is in no condition to compete with “the. fixed local studemt, if the latter 
< receive the obvious helps from home. For many years past we have had great 
and ind wealthy Zoological Societies in London, which, however, haye not yet found 
fis yat that the haere of aftimate nature must be observed where they exist ! 
: s and digits has been explained in the 
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asithiels baruas 123 imches Pong by 18 between the wings: bill 24, 
tail 24: tarsus 12: : central toe 113: hind ~,: weight 7 oz. 

Remarks. ‘This interesting species forms by its size, its manners, 
and some points of its structure, a link between the genera Scolopaxr 
and Gallinago, but deyiates from both towards Rhynchea, by the 
feebleness of its soft, bowed and,subgradated wings, which have the 
2nd quill longest. I have set it down in wy note book, as the type 
of a new genus or subgenus, under the style of Nemoricola Nipa- 
Jensis, but I forbear, for the present, from so maiming it. Its general 
structure is that of a snipe, but the bill is a woodcock’s, and the legs 
and feet are larger than in Gallinago. . It is shy, non-gregarious, 
avoids the open cultivated country, and is only found in the haunts of 
the woodeock, with this differencd in its mannera as comparedeseh- - 
those of Sco/opar, that it is averse from the inferior of woods. The 
wings are usually from 2 to 1 inch less than thetail, and the prime 
and tertial quills are equal. The tarsi differ from toa of the com- 
mon snipe in that the scales, posteally, are broken on the mesial line, 
whereas they are entire in that bird. 

2nd Species, new: Solitaria, nobis. 

Large, pale, luteous-legged snipe, with small legs and feet, and 
tail consisting of 20 plumes, whereof the 10 laterals are hardened 
and narrow: 124 inches long by 20 in expanse: bill 23: tail 3g: 
tarsus 1,3; central toe 1,4: hind 4: weight 6} oz. 

Remarks. The general structure of this bird is perfectly typical, 
(Gallinago), but it bas shorter legs and feet than the ordinary snipe, 
from which it further differs by the division of the tarsal scat pon 
the posteal aspect. This is a point of affinity with the last, with which 
our present species agrees very closely iv. manners ; the two conduct- 
ing one, without a sensible interval, from Scolopge to Gallinago. The 
trivial name refers to the habits of the species: but the term, in 
English, is usually applied by our sportsmen to the preceding bird 
which is found in the Doons and Kaders near the hills, whereas the 
present species never quits the hills. In our present subject the wing 
has all the strength and acumination so characteristic of most of its 
confamiliars. The tail also is firm’and of good length. The tail 
usually” exceeds the wings by about half an inch, the tertials being 
, scarcely so long as the primes. 

3rd Species, Biclavus, nobis. - 

‘Common Indian field snipe, with the lining of the wings perfectly | 


™ barred, and tail of 24° to 28 vag peop be which the 16 to 20 anterals 
a —2i¢. setae - me - at 
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are narrowed almost to threads, and yery rigid. 11 inches ids by 
. 17 wide, and 5 oz. in weight; bill 2}: tail 24: tarsus 1}: centml toe 
14. hind ,%. 

4th Species, Uniclavus, nobis. 

Common Indian field snipe, with the lining of the wings faintly 
barred, the bill long, and tail of 14 to 16 uniform plumes. 114 
inches long by 17 wide}, and 5 ounces in weight: bill 23: tail 2§: 
tarsus 14: central toe 14, hind ,',. 

Remarks. The twoMast species are the ordinary snipes of the 
plains and hills: their general structure and aspect are quite typical, 
but their size is less than that of their European analogue. The dif- 
ferences noted in the two species are permanent, as I have proved by 

_- #ho-examination ofenumberless specimens of both sexes, and in all 
stages of moult. Both the bill and the tail of Uniclavus are conspi- 
cuously longer than those of Biclavus. In characterising these four 
epecies of Gallirmgo, 1 have chosen purposely to rely on size, propor- 
tions, and the structuré of the tail—points which I have no doubt 
will serve to fix my species without reference to colors, in relation to | | 
which it may be observed that the uniformity of aspect (except in our | 
Nemoricola, which has the woodcock bars below) is calculated only 
to confuse those- who are referred to it for specifical differences, (- 
The expressions dark and pale, in the specific characters of Nemori- 
cola and Solitaria, have careful reference to the average tone and 
intensity of color in the type of Gallinago. . 

In Biciavus, the wings are seldom so much as an inch short of the 

tail <—whereas in Uniclavus, they are generally 14 at least. This is 

caused by the superior length of the tail in the latter: for the wings 

of both are of equal size, and 6 inches long from the bend of the 

. shoulder to the tip of he longest quill. 


nS - ‘The Rev. R. Everest, in 1825, killed o bird of this species, 124 inches long 
and 7 in weight 1! But monsters are abnormal ; and I take occasion to say that 
| all my sizes, weights and proportions in this paper are mean maxima, deduced 
from “ numberless trials. 1 may add, that the sexual defferences are purposely 
| overlooked, paying been found to be inappreciaubly small, The females, however, 
ane the mee the:desper toned in color, | 
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VIl.—Procedings*of the Asiatic Society. 
Wednesday Evening, the 5th July, 1837. 


‘The Hon’®#le Sir Epwanp Rvan,-President, in the chair, 

Mr. J. Murr, C. S., proposed by Captain Cautiey, seconded by the 
ecretary, at the last meeting, was elected a Member. 
The Baron Scumune, of Cronstadt, was, upon the favorable report of 
he Committee of Papers, elected an Hvnorary Member, 
Rustamsai’ Cowassr’, was proposed by Baboo Rag: Comar Sex, seconded 
oy Sir E. Ryan. 
-~ Baboo Surr Cuurnn Guosar, proposed by the Secretary, seconded by 
“ar. Hare. 

Captain Booie, proposed by Mc. Waprens, seconded by Captain Peos- 
t{ERTON. 

Read a letter from Dr. J. Swirxxy, acknowledging his election as a 
Wember. 

Read the following correspondence régarding the mugeum, consequeph.. . . 
‘pon the resolution of the last meeting. 


€ 2 To the Right Honorable Geonce, Lord AUCKLAND, &c. Ke. &e. 
. Governor General of India in Council. 







































Iy Lorp, 

I have been requested by the Asiatic Society to become theorcan of a respectful 
epresentatios to your Lordship in Council on a topic of*great importance to the 
aterests of the Society, which was made the su ject of a Resolution passed at a 
general meeting held on the 7th instant. 

- 1 have now accordingly the honor to submit a copy of tht Resolution, and with 
every deference and respect to solicit for the prayer of it, the most favorable consi- 
deration of your Lordship’s Government. 

The Asiatic Society has been in existence for more than halfacentury. Founded by 
he illustrious Sir WILLIAM Jones, with the concurrence and support of the no less 

- llustrious WARREN HastTinGs, it has uniformly enjoyed the coustenance and pro- 
ection of the high officers placed at the head of the Indian administration, many of 
vhom have joined in its objects with more than the formal interest of nominarpatrons, 
nd have contributed individaally to its records of literature, or to its collection of 
ntiquities and of curious natural productions. 

It would be quite superfluous to cnumerate, in addresspng the Socicty’s official 
yatron, the many eminent mea whose names have adorned and still adorn its +4 of 
nembers, or to reeal the services they have severally rendered to scieace an to 
‘terature ; but it is by no means to these alone that the Institution owes its efficiency, 
s stability, and its reputation, Without the co-operation of the many, the talents and 
betract studies of the few would have been compfratively jaeffectual ; and the learned 
‘orld in many cases would have been deprived of the chief benefit of their studies and 
nowledge but for the combination which is so necessary te effect undertakings of 
aagnitude and expence, and for the stimulus which emulation, and publicity, and a 
ommon interest never fail to excite. 

Since its foundation the Asiatic Society has expended more than three lakhs of 
apees upon the prosecution and publication of its Reseaches in the langanges, the 
jhilosophy, the history, the ceograpby, physical, and statisticn! of India; and there is 
o branch of useful’ knowledge connected with this country that has not received 
justration through the judicious employment of its funds. 

“On one or two occasions the Society has received handsome donations from indivi- 

Is, but it has never yet solicited or received public aid from the Govcrament of the, 
ountry. In venturing therefore to propose & measure for which there was no prece- 
ent in its history, the Committee of papers, with whom the suggestion originated, 
cemed it iacumbent on them to shew the Society at lurge the grounds upon which 
yey rested their recommendation: and the su stance of the arguments they then 
ots 1 am now requested by the Society to lay before your Lordship in Council, | 





« 


“It is not from a declining Socicty that an appeal is made, to save it from impending 
gain or to enable it vinta, ieee its exper on the same @ale of efficiency as hereto- 
‘org. On the contrary, the Society never 





had a more flourishing list of contributing 
Members, nor was it ever more actively engaged on the mu tiplied objects of its 
‘ttention. Indeed it would be difficult to mention any department in which ita | 
uties bave not materially increased within the last few years. 
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By the transfer of the Oriental pubifhations from the Education Committee av : 
important and responsible task has been thrown seth the Society, which it is mor 
Snxtous to perform with diligence and satisfuction to the increasing body 4f Orients 
and. periam ig who have expressed a common fecling and interest a its efficienc: 
y the transfer of the Oriental manuscripts and printed volumes from the Collee 
of Fort William the Society’s library hus been doubled, and the charge and reapon! 
sibility of its management proportionately increased. The Society cannot be imsensible 
of the obligation of making known its contents, of chcouraging and providing accom- 
modation for copyists, and of guarding property of increasing value. Thus the exten- 
sion of the library has beep attended with consequeuces which are felt in various 
matters of dctail that cannot well be described. 
Literary publications have also sought the Society's auspices in greater oumber 


f 


of Inte than heretofore tp and the government has paid it the compliment of seeking’ : 


‘8 


its advice and of followiag its suggestions in respect to many literary undertakiues- 
for which the public patronage had beans solicited. : ET WBAIS RS a 

The government of France has condescended to employ the Society as the medium 
for procurin additions tothe superb Oriental library of the French nation, and many 
distinguished Oricatalists of the Continent have solicited the same favor. 

Frown all these sources the responsibility, the substantive existence of the Society 
+ ——beederived strength and lustre ; but every enlargement of its connections and every 
new field of its operations cannot but cail for some additional expenditure or paint 
out some desideratum which the Society's mcans are unable to provide ; and this must’ 
be always more prominently felt where. from all the officers of the institution afford- 
-—4ag their services. gratuitously, there is a reluctance in imposing new duties or cx- 
pecting an incremed devotion of their limited icisure. ' 
But it is particularly inthe physical branch of its Inbours—a vast field compre- 
bending, according to the emphatic expression of Sir WitLtiam Jones, ** whatever 
is produced by nature within the geographical limits of Asin,’’ that the Asiatic 
Society feels itself mostackward and deficient of means. 

The rapid strides that have been made in physical inquiry throughout the world in 
tie presentage, have been compassed only by aoational efforts. By these have the 
schools of Paris been raised to the perfection of which they now boast, and ber mu. 
seums stored with most instructive and precious collections. f 
By the combinations of the wealthy, aided by a popular government is England, 
now beginning to rival her. A national musenm is indeed throughout Europe become, 
an césential engine of education, instructive alike to the wninformed who admires. 
the wonders of oature through the cye alone, and to the refined student who secks 
in these repositories what it would be quite out of his power to procure with his own 

! menns. ‘ 


Cc 
lopment of fossil depoits in various p arts of India hitherto unsuspected, we have 


the Cape, and from every quarter of the Honorable Company's posses | 
sions, specimens of natural history, of mlparalogy, and geology, have flowed i:| 


faster than they could be accommodated, und the too little attention they hav/ 











jon of the time 





of 
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Society's funds will compel old further support from its incipient museam 
unless some fresh source of income be provided. ‘ed rear SF 5 ae 
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Thege then, are the motives that Gave persuaded the Society of the propriety of 
“an appegl to the Ruling Power :—not to contribute to the ordinary wants and encage- 

wients of the institution, but to convert that institution into a public and national 
. eoncern, by entrusting it with the foundation and superintendence of what has yet 

to be fo d for the imstruction of our native fellow subjects, as much a6 for the 
furtherance of science,—n public depository of the products of nature in India and the 
surrounding countries properly preserved, properly arranged, and properly applied. 

To effect such an object it is indispensable that the services of a professional natu- 
ralist of high attainments should be engaged, and that he should have at his com- 
rh te is meéans of working effectually, and of devoting his whole time to the em- 
ployment. 

What, it may be asked, will be the return to government if the state undertake to 
supply such an officer? To this question more than one satisfactory Answer may 
rendily be given. od 

The Honorable Company have in Lendenhall Street a very valuable museum sup- 
ported at considerable expense. To that Museum, ours would he a powerful auxili- 
ary. Duplicates of every sort here collected might be set apart for England. Again 
the local government has scientific expeditions continually Sapir es in exploring 
the couutry. Geographical, geodesical, and statistical information is continn- 
ally under collection without any office ofrecord, or officer of analysis, to whom it 
ean be appropriately referred for digestion. Efforts are continually misem ployet tse ~ 
want of proper direction, and opportunities ore lost for want of proper iastructions 
that may be ever regretted by the scientific world. Again, the means of education 
in the natural sciences would be improved or rather created by the formation of « 
museum, the stperintendent of which would always be able to devote a portion oF 
his time to demonstrations and lectures, either expected_as a°part of bis duty, or 
ylelding a menus of partial reimbursement. ” akg, 

But the Society feels that itis almost unbecoming to suppose that the Govern+ 
ment of a great country “ould ask for reasons to support the present application ; 
for the encourngement given to botanical pursuits by theanaintenance of two public 
gardensat considerable charge, and the sums placed at the disposal of the acricultural 
and horticultural societies and to similar institutions, are so many evidences that 
the Government have only to be convinced that the object is one of essential public 
benefit, or calculated to promote ecientifie discovery, when the inclination to provide 
‘the necessary support will not be wanting. The expenditure that has been bestowed 
upon the theoretical admeasurement of the earth's surface, for the clabornte deter- 
mination of which the Honorable Company's Government has been justly held up to 
the admiration of the world, is an instance particularly in point. The Society has ever 
felt that the public grants to those and numerous other objects of a similar nature, 
have been boons to itself, so far as they have promoted the rescarches contemplated, 
ia its original foundation; andif on this occasion it fails to impress upon Goyerament 
the claims of other branches of science and literature, all of which require Ana will 
benefit by the establishment of a public museum, the Society will attribute it rather 
| to the weakness of the appeal made on its behalf than to the real wenkuess of its 
+ €nuse, > 

I have only in conclusion, to explain that although the Society in the accompany- 
ing resolution has ventured to name a specific sum which wpuld probably be sufficient 
| for the objects which it has in view yet the members would leave it entirely to the 
* superior judgment of your Lordship in Council to determine what sum it would be 
‘ expedient to devote from the public finances towards the general futherance of the 
Society's objects; should it indeed appear to yon that the application which I have 
been requested to lay before Government, is bascd on sount and reasonable argcu- 
' ments, and that it merits the consideration and support which I have ventured, as 


} much from my own feeliogs as from my duty to the ety, to urge in its favor. 
Aopen ote wee - I have the honor to be, &c. 
a ~ Caleufta, 15th June, 1837. : (Signed) Enwanp Ryan, 
Lfprers aetee x President: 


er a | [For a copy of the Resolutions annexed see page 400. | 
a ers tS -To the Honorable Sir EF. Ryan, Knight. 


; Pu President of the Asiatic Society: 
Le Sr Rh, 


= ’ 

* HoNnoRaAn | , 

The representation submitted by you on behalf of ee Society of Calcutta 
} Sy has been considered by the Richt Honorable the eroor General of India in 
 Gouncil with the attention due to the importance of the objects for which the 
| assistance of Government is solicited, aud to the choracter of the Society and of 
those who bave united in the resolution to make this appeal. 
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(Ucn, ¢ 
_ . 
2. The Right Honerabte the Governor Gen@ral of Andie ta Council fully admite ~ | 
that the public of Rarope and of Asia have tncarred « heawy debt of cratitudy ie the 
Seciety for the persevering aad successful efforts tt has mode for more tha 


hulf « 
eentury to develope the literary resources of Aelia, and to aecertalg aud collect objects 7 
of seientific avid antiquarian totereet. Wie Lordship tm Council feels afie, that al- 


though the publication of theee remaits, through the Researches of the Soctety and ia 
other worksof wide cireviation, has coutributed largely to the advancement of general 
ecience, and has given te the labours of ite aeembers al) the utility that euch diffusion 
could impert, “till, withoet a museum end library ie which the products of art and 
nature, aod capecially colus and other inleresting remains of antiquity, might be 
en \beeted for the reoun)] examination of the more carious | one important means 
of deriving beactt fram thore labours must etil! he eanting 
3. Hie Loniship ta Council le further eecusible t the expense of catablishing 
euch @ muscum, with ite G@eerescary adpueete, convot expected ia this country to 
be met by voluntary contributions from the limited aumber of persone who take an 
interest in such peredite ; asd therefor@, although the Society bas already done ae | 
mech towards preparing the growed for each an establishment, that it eannot be Ss 
maintaioed in the ereditable aud useful condition mecersary for the attainment of the 
objects desired, unless aided liberally by the Govwerement, to like magner as similar betet 
institutions in Farope are sepported frome the patiic treasury. cas 
oa . that although hie Lordship ian Couneil ep atic, all these claims ou the point 
liberality of Government. he yet feels preeioded from giving his immediate sanction §. 0 
to the specific anoual wrant solicited by the Asiatic Society in this instance, without i... 4 
teference to the tlonorable + Be Coart of Directors, to whom however it ts " gam 
e~— intention, in fogwarding your representation, to submit a strong recommeadation | 
fie tts favor. Bers 
&. There are many cfreumstances which teduace the Ciovereor General ia Council dal 
to consider that the proposition cubasitted on this occasion peculiarly one to oe atic 
decivedt che home authorities, rather than by the Local Government. In the = 
rst plat, the Hororable’Court of Directors are themselves at considerable capense kn 
in keepleag up & murcum aed rong | at the India house, and though his Lordsblp in ta" 
Council concurs «ith you tn thicking that euch institutions ta Europe, however 4 
» 26 Got va « the necessity of providiag similar in fodia Lkewise,—with 
reference c¢ preci to the spirit of literary taquiry and eclentifie rescarch which it 
ie desired to exeite and rucoursge amongst the native youth of Iedin ; atill the 
fact that the Howorsbie Court have « eeparate iostitution of thelr own, pointe to 
the propriety of making them the judges of its eufficiency or the coatrary for ladian 
purposes ; moreover, were the Goverament of ludin to sanction a specific annual 
gract for 4.muscam and Whrary in Caleutes under the management of your wer ge 
such « grant would reasonably be made « preeedent for similar applications from 
ag a yap at other presidencies, aod bis Lordship in Council is not prepared 
to decide without a reference to Kogiasd upye the relative claims of sach societics 
with reference to the circumstances ef Ube lestitutions themselves and of the pre- 


| where they may be established. 
‘Ve Lardohtp to Council feels cowinced that the Society may rely with con- 
ral disposition of the Hooorable Court and on its desire to pro- 
mote aed racoursee © ewan | euch as have a tendeacy to 
rescarc 
aap Naa ake of tvs soasereewoaer ta 
Cousril 


Bee decision of the b euaneuition 
{ ome eu : 
representation to the > hace thie 
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raliste.not in the Society, and foreignére visiting the place for scientific 
Objects ..§0 join in these reunions. 

After much discussion, the Lord Bishop , seconded by Sir 
Ik. Matus, that ae 200 rupees was the eum act y “wanted to support the 
tieoum in ite presest state, « second application should be made te 
Goveroment for A temporary grant ef that amount, pending the reference 
te the Hon'ble the Caurt of Directors. 

Colonel Catinieino proposed se an amendment, thet in addition te 
the 200 rupoes for the establishment, the Society should request « furiher 
monthly somof 600 rupee te be expemled on Re cellectusn of «pecamens 
of natural history and othgr objects of ecientihe jeterest, the produce te 
be made over to Ciovernment ae a repayment of Givances, in case of an 
wnfavorable reply from the Hon'ble ¢ ‘yurt, 

The amendment having been pul from the chair “a8 carried by « large 
majority. 

ye, D. Srewanr, secretary of the Statistical Committee, communicated 

the following letter from Government on the subjects of the committer’s 

researches which were now progressing with vigour, aithough very «..., 

or showy results were not yet to be expected. The following gentiemes 

Members of the Society) had by invitation been joined to the Comanttes | 

ears. G. TT. MoOumrock, H. Prowmweron, J. Conger, J. Bearer 
J. Beuw, Daboos Puamonnccomau Taconn, and Roepwov Derr. 

To D, Sreean?, Bag. * 
See. fo the Slatistical Commiftee of the As, Boe. 


Sia, 


* 
I am directed by the Right Henorable the Governor of Denge! te schoowledinn the 
reeeipt of your letter of the 17th ultimo, end to request thet you =illl laform the 
Statistical Committer, that Hie Lordship bas learnt <ith great satiefactiog that 
the Asiatic Society hae directed its attention to a sabjcet of the wlimwel me pertance, 
for the details of which the Government base uccoeeartiy very Little bemeere. 

The Governor will ciadiy permit the Committee to have sores a9 they requerst to 
any Statistical documents walac which ave deposited in amy of the pulise offices 
and to make public such + of their cooteuts as may eppear to denerse |t. 

The circular letter which you alinde to, ja your sed paragraph ae Leviog (soured 
(under date the 24th of April last) to the severnl commiesioners in the Lewrr 
Provinces, was merely a requisition upon the several functionaries of cresmeat 
io the Judicial and Kevenue Departments for «ii the aid @bick they evnld ta 
the Medical officers employed im collecting “tati-tica!l information. 

A copy of the instructions ivseed by the Medical Moard to the officers aader 
their authority above-mestioned, is anoexed for the information of the Statestical 

ttee 


After peru uving that in connexion with the cireniar from this Department above 

referted to, the Statistieal Committee will perhage be able to point ont in what 

manner all the meaas emploved of available may be co used ia ea:on of colleterally 

as to produce the effecte most beneficial to the general iaterests of knowledge. 
The 

























6th June, 1837. 
The following books were presented: 
The dispatehes of the Marquis Wmaneent, vol, [1 1.—preseeted by the Mon’ lle 


as niarc na Pawovatwe sed Nawa Na- 
the a thane Mer. a Wothen: Checf See, Bombey Gorers mrat. 
“13, erin acai, thvengh on Jae 


| Venice, 1816, in 2 vole. ditte, fifte. 
ce eee ens Megivier for Bay, 1837—by ihe CGeacral, 
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A manuseript historyoof Juwanpoor in Persian, lent for the purpose of bein? copied. 


“Also, the Tolfeh-Tazeh, or histo f the present Réja‘'s f 
Captain A. Cunningham, Engrs. ry o ¢ pres pars amily of Benares —by 


STIRLING on the countries between Persin and Indin—presented by the Author. 
Literary. ? 

Mr. Secretary MacnaeuTen forwarded on the part of the Right Hon'ble 
the Governor General in Council, a*°MS. Grammar of the Brahuiky lan. 
guage, prepared by Lieutgnant R. Leeca of the Bombay Engineers. 

A note on the Ruins of old Mandivee in Cutch and a legend of Venser 
the son of Vixramaprrya, by Lieutenant J. Posrans, was communicated by 
Mr. Waruen, Chief Secretary, Bombay. ° 

Read a letter from the Rev. Mr. §revenson of Bombay, forwarding his 
version of the lat alphabet and inscriptions. 


Mr. STEVENSON has made known and lithographed his alphabet, and a portion of 

the lat inscription as read by him, in consequence of the announcement of the dis- 

_ covery of the alphabet gn Calcutta which had been communicated to Mr. WaTHEN, 

*  — “But which Mr. Stevenson honorably requested might not be shewn to hing 

until he had placed his own interprétation on record. The alphabet adopted by 

him is essentially different from that obtained by the analysis of the Bhilsa 

inscriptions, and Applying it to the Delhi |4t the author has imagined the lan- 

guage of the latter ® be Sanscrit: and he concludes the pillar to be ‘‘ a Jayastambha 

or triumphal column erected by a sovercign of Méruar to celebrate his victorics in 
Hindustan,”’ results altogether at variance with those orrived at here, 


The Secretary was induced by Mr. Sreverson’s communication to lay 
before tne Society the*transcript and translation he had yet hardly com- 
pleted of the Feroz lat inscription. 

It will be seen in Article 11. of the present No. that the inscription is in the Maga- 
dhi langu , and that it contains a series of edicts counected with the Buddhist 
faith issued by DEVANAMPIYA Pitvapast, a king of Ceylon, who was converted 
to Buddhism in the reign of DH arma AsoKxa sbout 300 years before Christ. 

Captain S. W. Boxrsam, Dinapore, presented a very small cocoanut 
obtained at Arracan and considered a curiosity. 

Mr. Honason presented a box of Nipal snakes, 

: Pewss : Physical. 
, Mir. Seprprncs presented a piece of copper from the bottom of the ship 
Guide or Wm. Wallace, lately struck by lightning while in dock. 


» Ahole of 8 inches diameter was pierced ys aap. the copper, although hardly a 
perceptible trace was left of the passAge of the electric fluid through the plank ia 

= contact with it. The mast was shivered. _* 

Ke M. Denessert exhibRed to the meeting the superb ichthyological col- 

A 


lection made by himself for his uncle at Paris, during a residence of a 
: few months in Calcutta. —— , 
“i Lord Aucxtann presented the skeleton of a mouse.deer ( Moschus 
_ -~Javanicus ?) mounted in the museum. , | > 
The male and female of Safyra, presented by Dr. A. Casurpecs, also 
three jungle fowl, Phasianus gallus, ditto. .. 


i+ 
* 


olonel D. M. Macneop Chief Engineer, presented a third fragment of 
fossil bone (ferrugenous) brought up by the auger in the Fort from a depth 
of 375 feet. He subsequently added the following particulars of the pro- 
gress of the boring :— _ = 






*, 













d | g penetrated 
brought up blue clay mixed with a large quantity of apparentty 
A te, w accoutbenine ; the tubes have only gone dgwn 377, 
ped that they may be forced dowat hrough the remainder CE XHS bed. 
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’ ‘of sand_to the clay to-morrow when }y a cessation of the influx of sand the opefa- 
| tion will proceed with much more rapidity,"’ 

. The appearance of the clay is precisely that of the black peat-clay found at the 
depth of i4to 20 feet below the surface, find it must be the debris of a similar 
Sundarban tract fornied anterior to the deposit of the 380 feet of superincumbent 
sand anf clays. The wood is highly charred, but by no means converted into coal, 


Col. Macieon also presented a specimen of a two-headed snake caught 
alive at Moorshedabad. 


Mr. W. ‘T. Baxter, Branch-pilot, presented a specimen in spirits of 
the sen-horse taken off Point Palmiras. 


_ Major Davinson, Engrs., deseribed a species of flying serpent which he 
believed to be unknown to naturalists. 


«OB. H. Honpason, Esq. gave the following description of the Gauri Gaw of 
i the Nipal forest. - : 


i @ ** With infinite trouble and expense I have at length procured complete spoils 
‘= of both sexes of the Gauri Gav, The ribs are but 13 pair: the skulls ae both male 

_ and female are alike distinguished by enormous size, and by a broad, and long, and © 
# flat forehead surmounted by a prodigious «emicylindric crest. It is the spinous 
rocesses of the dorsal vertibre only, that cause the extra ord nary clevation of 
* tere-quarters, those of the cerrical not being raised at all. The elevation extends 
a longitudinally from the first to the last pair of ribs, rising and falling suddenly, but 
"4 with the rise more abrupt than the fall. The extreme elevation is 14 inches above 

the spinal column, and is renched by the third proces» from the arterior extremity, . 
. | Here, then is a singular animal; Bos as to the number of the révs and as to the 
Py general form of the cranium, bat surely distinguislied-euffiiciently from Bos, as a 
' Separate subgeneric type, by the far rreater size of \he skull, the astonishing deve- 
lopment of its frontal ccest, and the no less remarkable development of the spinous 
) processes of the dorsal vertebro, which last osteological peculiarity gives .he live 
animal (he appearance of a camel or camel-leopard if the head be concealed. 

‘*T call this type Bibos, a name that is equally good if it be supposed to indicate 
an ox of unusual magnitude (quasi Bia and Bos) or an animal osculant between 
Bisoo and Bos (quasi Bi—Bos). You cemember my delineations of the skull com- 
pruratively with those of the tame and wild baffalo and tame ox. No one could look 
atthem and suppose this aoimnul a Bison, if the correctness of CUVIER’S view were 
admitted: and, for my part, | have always regarded the Gauri Geu as a separate 
link between Bos and Bison. Butit is only within the last week that, -by procuring 
complete skeletons of both sexes, I have satisfied myself of the fact. I hnve notthe 
- jeast doubt that the Urus of the ancients (known to us only by fossil crinia) was a 
|. Bibos, that is, an animal of the same type as our livimg Indian wild ‘ull of the 
saul forest, wand of other wilda. Whether my animul be the Gaurus or the wa. Jreus 
ot jooks, no soul can tell; for the sufficing reason that there is no adequate or ad- 
missible account of either of the Jatter in books. Some call these crentures bulls ; 
others call them Bisons :—what they really be, we know not; and therefore I shall 

give my type a separate specific name or Subhemachalus. x4 
*' The Gauri Gau, then, of the saul forestis Bibos Subhemaghalus, nob.,and type of 
the new subgenus Bibos. The Society shall have a very fult and particular account 
of it presently ; meanwhile the osteological peculiarities already spoken of, stamp 
Sour animal with a very striking character of novelty, whilst they give a singular 
revived interest to whatever the classics have left us about their Urus. | 
. Phe hair is as close and glossy as in Bos, only somewhat clongated and curled 
oo the forehehd and knees: the colors are usunily red or black or piebald, the tail 
joes not reach to the hock, in other words, is very short ; all structural peculiarities 
fall into the subgeneric character: the specific character may be civen in two words. 
_** Large wild Indian Bibos with close glossy bair, of a red or black color, ten feet 
from snout to rump, and five and a half feet high at the shoulder, Gaurt Gau of ~ 
Jindus.’’ : is 
» Dr. Sprmspury presented part of the fossil jaw of a horse, from Brimham — 
Ghat, discovered by Mr. Sara. : = 
/ Also fossil shells of reversed whorls silicified, from Sao Kharn Ghat, 
“ten kos west of Baitool, similar exactly to those naticed by Dr, Voysey in 
he 1e@ Gawijiri trap. eS | 
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